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CORRECTIONS. 


F<yr  Read 

Piige82,  par.  2,  line  1 That  Sir  Robert Sir  Robert, 

••  156,  •*    4,     **    3 had  anywhere had  yet  had  anywhere. 

"  168,  '•    3,     **    3-4 of  the  river  named of  that  river,  named. 

"  173,  6th  line  from  last.. "as  the as  "the. 

"  314,  par.  4,  line  1 explained  (p.        ) explained  (p.  162). 

"  316,     *♦    1,     '*    2-3  . .  .Spaniard  "—evidently Spaniard  "  (B.  C.  I,  213), 

evidently. 

"316,     ••    3,  last  line...  (B.  C,        ) (Argument,  pp.  531-651). 

"329,    "    2.1inel2 (p.        ) (p.  155). 

"  336,    "    2,    "    1 Storm  claimed  he  transmitted Storm  transmitted. 

"337,    ••    2,    *•    7 (p.        ) (p.  316). 

"  337,    ♦«    2,     **    8 1894 1694. 

"  337,     ••    2,     •*    8 Spaniard, administration*'       Spaniard," adminis- 
tration. 

"  337,     ••    3,  lines  1-2 boundaries.     Put  in  limitation  to.  .boundaries  to. 

"  339,     **    3,  line  6 (V.  C.  U,  99) (V.  C,  H,  117). 

"  340,     *•    5,  last  line. . .   (p.        )   (p.  329). 

"  343,     "    5,  line  2 letter  last  quoted letter  of  August  1761. 

"  349,     "    1,  lines  5-6 which  never  went which  went. 

"  370,     **    5,  line  I adversary adverse. 

••  393,  4th  line  from  last . .  (pp.        ) (pp.  9-67). 

"  3W,  par.  5,  line  1 (1) (3). 

"31^     **    6,     **     1 (2) (4). 

"  'm,     ••    2,  last  line ....  (Ch.  VII,  pp.  ) (Ch.  V,  pp.  153-177). 

•    397,     *'    6,  last  line. . .  .(B.  C.  1, 167) (B.  C.  I,  187). 

"  405,  *•  1,  line  SJ Add  The  British  Case  (p.  28) 

states : 

-408,  •*  6,     **    6 (B.C.        ) (V.  C.C,  II,  102). 

"  i<l9,  •♦  1,  last  line  ...  (V.  C.  II,  318) (V.  C.-C,  II,  107). 

"412.  *•  2,  lines 2i)0 300. 

"  412,  **  6,     **    3 (V.  C.  II,  55) . . (B.  C.  II,  55). 

"  413,  *•  last  line (B.  C.  II,         ) (B.  C.  II,  68). 

'•   416,  **  7,  line  4 as of. 

'•     *•  **  7,     •*    5 of as. 

"  419,  *•  5,  last  line...  (p.        ) (pp.  487^92;  also  V.  C- 

C.  I,  56-58). 

"   422,  ••  1,  last  line (B.  C.  )  (B.  C,  II,  130). 

••    428.  *•  4,  line  6 past post. 


For  Read 

Pago  i32,  last  par.,  line  1 . . .  .this  statement these  statements. 

433,  par.  1,  last  line  . . .  occurred according. 

**      "    5.  last  line . . .  .1764 1754. 

441,  last  par.,  line  4. . .  .Governor  General,  Don Governor  General.   D< 

466,  par.  1,  last  line ....  (B.  C.  VII,        ) (B.  C.  VII,  22,25-27). 

468,     **    1,     •*     **     kind,  anybody kind,  by  anybody. 

479,     **    8,     **     •*     fort  at  Orinocque fort  here,  to  Orinocqm 

487,  "    2,  line  4 rights  of  in rights  of  Spain  in. 

488,  "    1,     *'    6 Cuyuni,  or  exercised Cnyuni  ever  exercised 

495,     ••    1,     "    4 where were. 

495,  last  line as  to  make  as  to  making. 

496,  par.  2,  line  6 can . . . , could. 

500,     *'    3,     **    5 meaning  be  conveyed  meaning  conveyed. 

507,     "    2,     "    8 two  years  before that  same  year. 

509,  last  line page pages. 

**    517,  par.  6,  line  3 not  yet  ventured not  ventured. 

518,     "    2,     "    4 (B.  C.  VI,  180) (B.  C.  V.  180). 

521.  first  line (V.  C.  II,  30) (V.  C.  II,  330). 

524,  par.  3,  line  1 (B.  C.  n,  36) (V.  C.  n,  36). 

640,     "    1,     *•    4 which this. 

545,     "    9,     "    2 168 186. 

553,     "    2,     *'    6-7 to  that  the  Spanish to  that  of  the  Spanish. 

555,     **    3,     *•    4 carrv  the carrv  awav  the. 

558,     **     1,     "  10-11... accompanied  continuous accompanied   by  cent 

uous. 

558,  next  to  last  line . .  .them  there. 

617,  par.  3,  line  5 waste  to  the  Dutch waste  the  Dutch. 

620,     "    6,  last  line . . .  .they  successfully they  had  successfnlly. 

628,     **    4,line2 1785  1755. 

633,     •*    4,     ••   2 Chiefs  Captains. 

637,     •*    4,     *«   5 Post Posts. 

639,     *•    2,     ••    7 were was. 

668,     ••    4,     •*    2. that but. 

693,     "    1,     "    3 (B.  C.  VI,  94) (B.  C.  VI,  96). 

696,     *•    3,     **   3 between /Ais and  G^orer>i7/ienHnsert.. country,  and  consideri 

it  unsafe  to  enconrt 
this  excessive  influx 
strangers  into  the. 

696,  **    5,     **   2 would could. 

697,  •*    6,     **   1 BarimaJ,  all Barima]  there  are  seve 

Spanish  Indians,  all. 

748,  last  par.  lines  1-2.. .are  entirely  uninhabited are  uninhabited, 

••    763,     **      *•    line  1 added,  especially added  that,  especially. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY* 

The  purpose  of  the  Treaty  by  which  this  high  Tribunal  has 
constituted  is  to  make  *'  a  speedy  and  final  settlement''  of  a 
boandary  dispute  of  long  standing,  which  arose  in  Guiana  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  which  was 
left  unsettled  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  their  ter- 
ritories by  their  successors  in  title,  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain. 
Neither  the  Netherlands  nor  Spain  is  a  party  to  the  present  con- 
troversy. 

The  original  title  of  Spain  to  Guiana,  that  is  to  say,  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  rested  upon  discovery 
and  occupation. 

The  mainland  of  South  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  U98  in  this  very  region.  In  the  following  yeai*s  his  lieutenants 
explored  the  coast  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  charters  were  granted 
and  settlements  established  by  Spain  in  various  parts  of  South 
America,  the  city  of  Cumand,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
Orinoco,  being  one  of  the  most  ancient. 

In  1530,  a  grant  of  Guiana  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Crown 
to  Diego  de  Ordaz.  The  charter  defined  the  grant  as  including 
the  coast  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon.  In  1531,  Ordaz,  in 
command  of  an  expedition,  took  possession  under  his  charter, 
ascending  the  Orinoco  for  six  hundred  miles.  In  1537,  his  lieu- 
tenant, Herrera,  ascended  the  Orinoco  still  further. 
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Many  other  Spanish  expeditions  are  recorded  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  last  and  most  important  of  them  being  that 
of  Antonio  de  Berrio,  which  started  in  1582  from  Santa  F6,  the 
capital  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  proceeded  down  the 
Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  finally  establishing  settlements  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad  and  at  Santo  Thome,  on  the  east  or  south  bank 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  therefore  in  the  territory  of  Guiana,  in  1591. 
Berrio  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  Governor  and 
Captain- (General  of  Guiana,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  province 
were  defined  as  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  and  included  also 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  In  1595,  Vera,  Berrio's  principal  lieuten- 
ant, brought  out  an  expedition  from  Spain,  numbering  two 
thousand  persons,  as  colonists,  soldiers  and  missionaries. 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  foundation  of  Santo 
Thome  expeditions  were  made  from  time  to  time  and  at  various 
points  along  the  coast  of  Guiana  and  in  the  interior,  of  which 
formal  possession  was  taken  with  solemn  ceremonies  by  Berrio. 
The  E^equibo  is  mentioned  among  the  points  frequented  by  Ber- 
rio's  lieutenants.  It  was  early  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  for  Santo  Thome  and  Trinidad  were  obtained 
from  there.  Trade  was  carried  on  at  that  point  and  in  the  inter- 
vening territory  of  Barima  and  Moruca. 

In  1581  the  Netherlands  formally  renounced  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain,  of  which  they  had  until  that  time  been  the  vassals,  and 
the  war  then  raging  between  the  two  countries  continued  until 
1648,  with  an  interval  of  truce  from  1609  to  1621. 

The  first  mention  of  a  Dutch  voyage  to  Guiana  was  in  1598, 
when  a  trading  vessel  of  the  Dutch  ascended  the  Orinoco  to  Santo 
Thome.  The  Dutchman  Cabeliau  took  part  in  the  voyage  and 
gave  an  account  of  it.    It  was  purely  a  mercantile  venture. 

No  Dutch  settlement  is  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  prior 
to  1613,  in  which  year  the  Spaniards  surprised  and  destroyed 
their  settlement  upon  the  river  Corentin.  No  Dutch  settle- 
ment is  known  at  this  period  west  of  the  Corentin;  but  in  1615 
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there  was  a  settlement  of  Spaniards,  who  were  engaged  in  tilling 
the  soil  in  Essequibo. 

In  1621,  the  truce  having  come  to  an  end,  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  chartei'ed  by  the  Netherlands  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  Dutch  trade  and  maritime  enterprise  in  connection 
with  both  continents  of  America  in  the  hands  of  a  single  com- 
pany. About  1626  the  company  sent  persons  to  "lie  "  in  the  river 
Elssequibo,  and  at  some  time  within  the  next  eighteen  yeai*s  a  fort 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  Spanish  fort  on  the  island  of 
Kykoveral,  situated  in  the  Mazaruni  River,  close  to  the  point  at 
which  it  empties  into  the  Essequibo. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Munster  (1648),  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Spain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands,  and  released 
and  confirmed  the  possession  to  them  of  the  places  which  they  at 
that  date  ''  held  and  possessed."  At  that  date  the  Dutch  held  and 
possessed  several  places  in  the  territory  of  Guiana,  such  as  Suri- 
nam, Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  During  the  war  they  had  also 
twice  successfully  attacked  and  sacked  Santo  Thome,  the  Spanish 
capital  of  Guiana.  As  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  however,  the 
westernmost  of  the  places  held  or  possessed  by  the  Dutch  at  the 
date  of  the  Treaty  was  the  fort  at  Kykoveral. 

Upon  the  facts,  Venezuela  contends  that  an  original  title  was 
established  and  perfected  by  Spain  to  the  whole  of  Guiana  by  dis- 
covery and  occupation;  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  at  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Spain  confirmed  the  Dutch  title  to  the 
places  they  held  and  possessed  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  which 
places  they  had  acquired  by  conquest  during  the  war,  and  that  the 
westernmost  of  the  places  so  held  and  possessed  was  the  island  of 
Kykoveral,  to  which  access  from  the  sea  was  only  obtained  by  the 
river  E^equibo;  that  therefore  the  river  Essequibo,  with  the  said 
island,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Dutch  acquisition  in  1648, 
and  determines  the  western  limit  of  the  Dutch  territories  at  that 
period. 
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During  the  following  period,  lasting  for  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years,  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of  the  Elssequibo,  and 
gradually  developed  a  settlement  and  plantations  on  that  river. 
At  first  the  centre  of  settlement  was  the  island  of  Kykoveral,  the 
plantations  being  grouped  around  it  on  the  neighboring  banks  of 
the  Essequibo,  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Massaruni. 

All  these  rivers,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  twenty  miles  from 
their  point  of  union,  are  obstructed  by  falls  or  rapids,  at  which 
point  navigation  ends.  The  settlements  never  went  beyond  these 
falls.  Their  tendency  during  the  whole  period  of  Dutch  rule  was 
down  the  river,  until  finally  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  post 
was  almost  abandoned,  the  plantations  growing  in  number  and 
extent,  however,  towards  the  river  mouth. 

In  1658  a  new  colony  was  established  on  the  Pomeroon,  a 
river  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  the  Essequibo,  emptying  into 
the  sea.  This  was  destroyed  by  a  hostile  English  attack  in  1665, 
again  founded  in  1686,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689.  From  that  time  Dutch  dominion  on  the  Pomeroon  was 
only  asserted  by  a  trading  post.  The  territory  west  of  Moruca, 
where  the  post  was  finally  placed,  the  Dutch  never  settled,  and 
hardly  traversed,  except  in  the  early  period  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  Spaniards  of  Orinoco. 

In  1674  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  came  to  an  end,  and  a 
charter  was  given  to  a  new  company,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  but  whose  operations  were  restricted  specifically  to  Esse- 
quibo and  Pomeroon. 

A  great  growth  of  Spanish  settlement  was  witnessed  in  the 
territory  on  the  upper  Cuyuni  and  its  tributaries,  starting  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Santo  Thome,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were  over  thirty  such  settlements  ia 
this  quarter,  most  of  them  conducted  by  Spanish  missionaries. 
There  were  also  important  towns,  such  as  Upata  and  Tupuquen. 
Great   numbers   of    Indians    established    themselves   with   the 
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Spaniards  at  the  mission  settlements,  and  under  their  direction 
and  supervision  engaged  in  agriculture  or  other  occupations.  The 
prodoce  of  these  towns  and  settlements,  especially  the  tobacco 
of  Upata  and  the  cattle  and  hides  from  the  missions,  became  the 
principal  exports  of  the  Spanish  colony.  A  fort  was  placed  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Cuyuni,  opposite  the  Curumo. 

The  Spaniards  also  maintained  an  occupation  of  the  lower 
Orinoco,  which  gradually  developed  until  at  the  end  of  this  period 
there  were  five  posts  at  intervals  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  its 
islands  below  the  old  site  of  Santo  Thome.  Above  that  point  was 
the  capital,  Angostura,  and  the  important  settlements  of  Suay, 
Piacoa  and  others,  all  on  the  south  of  the  Orinoco.  The  lowest 
of  the  five  posts  on  the  river  was  a  pilot  station  on  Papagos 
Island,  a  short  distance  above  the  river  mouth. 

The  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  as  to  the  posses- 
sioD  of  territory  west  of  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  in  the  interior, 
and  of  Eesequibo,  on  the  coast,  first  arose  on  the  occasion  of  the  sta- 
tioning of  a  trading  agent  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Cuyuni  at  a  point 
about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  or  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles 
above  the  falls  which  marked  the  limit  of  Dutch  settlement.  The 
Spanish  Commandant  of  Guayana,  asserting  that  this  was  an 
intrusion  upon  Spanish  territory,  destroyed  the  post  in  1758  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  occupants,  upon  which  the  Netherlands  made 
a  remonstrance.  The  Dutch  remonstrance  was  not  pressed,  and 
no  attention  was  ever  paid  to  it  by  Spain,  which  thereafter 
maintained  an  active  patrol  of  the  interior  and  of  the  coast 
tenitory  to  the  limits  of  Dutch  settlement. 

In  1810  Venezuela  declared  her  independence  of  Spain,  and 
after  a  protracted  war  obtained  its  recognition. 

By  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recognition  between  Vene- 
2Qela  and  Spain,  dated  March  30,  1845,  Spain  **  renounces  for  her- 
self, her  heirs  and  successors  the  sovereignty,  rights  and  action 
which  she  has  upon  the  American  territory  known  under  th^ 
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old  name  of  Captaincy   General  of  Venezuela,  now  Republic  o 
Venezuela."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  48.) 

Article  II  defines  the  territory  thus  renounced  and  ceded  a 
follows: 

"In  coDsequeiice  of  tliis  renunciation  and  cession  II.  M.  recognizea  th 
Uepublic  of  Venezuela  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  in(le|>ondent  nation,  cona 
posed  of  the  provinoi»8  and  territories  mentioned  in  her  Constitution  am 
other  ix)8terior  laws,  to  wit :  Margarita,  GM/iy^/m.  Cumnna,  Barcelona,  Cai 
acas,  Carabobo.  Baniuisimeto,  Barinas,  Apure,  Meiida,  Trujillo,  Core  an< 

Maracaibo  and  any  other  territories  or  islands  which   may  l)olong  to  her. 
(V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  4S-410- 

The  boundary  of  the  province  of  Guayana  is  stated  in  th< 
Instruccion  of  Don  Jose  Abalos,  Intendant  General  of  the  Cap 
taincy  General  of  Venezuela,  in  February,  1771^  ''for  the  settle 
ment  of  the  Province  of  Guayana,"  as  follows: 

"The  boundaries  of  the  said  Province  of  (luayana,  which  begins,  oi 
its  eastern  side,  to  windward  of  the  outflow  of  the  Uiver  Orinoco  into  thi 
sea  on  the  border  of  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Kssequibo.'*  (B.  C,  IV,  pp.  194- 
105.) 

During  the  war  of  1S<)3  the  British  took  Essequibo  and  held  il 
by  military  occupation  until  1814.  By  the  Firet  Additional  Ar 
tide  of  the  Treaty  of  London  dated  August  13,  1814,  thi 
Netherlands  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  '*  establishments  oj 
Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice."  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  47.)  Thi 
territory  ceded  came  subsequently  to  be  known  as  British 
Guiana. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  Venezuela  that  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  British  Guiana  by  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Dutch  territory  was  the  boundary  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  and  that  the 
Spanish  title  to  the  territory  west  of  that  boundary  had  not  been 
divested  by  any  act  of  the  Dutch  in  the  intervening  period;  thai 
in  so  far  as  the  rule  of  adverse  holding  which  has  been  agreed  to 
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by  Venezuela  in  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  is  concerned,  no  exten- 
sion of  Dutch  settlement  or  control  beyond  the  boundaries  here- 
tofore named  has  brought  the  Dutch  occupation  during  this 
period  within  the  therms  of  the  rule,  and  that  the  boundaries 
existing  in  1814  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  those  existing  in 
1648. 

No  question  as  to  the  boundary  arose  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain  until  1841,  when  the  British  Surveyor  Schomburgk 
set  up  boundary  posts  along  a  certain  line,  afterwards  known  as 
'*the  Schomburgk  line,"  upon  territory  to  which  Venezuela 
claims  title.  Upon  the  protest  of  Venezuela,  Great  Britain  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  asserting  dominion  by  the  placing  of  the 
posts,  and  removed  them.  A  negotiation  between  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  SefLor  Fortique  thereupon  took  place  in  reference  to  the 
boundary,  which,  however,  came  to  no  result. 

As  to  the  period  from  1814  to  1897,  Venezuela  contends  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  by  which  the  Arbitrators  were 
directed  to  ^'  investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territories 
belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by,  the  United 
Netherlands  or  by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  respectively  at  the  time 
of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana,"  the  consideration  of  acts  performed  by  Great  Britain 
subsequent  to  this  period  is  excluded,  in  so  far  as  the  question  of 
establishing  the  title  by  adverse  holding  is  concerned. 

The  apprehension  of  attempts  to  occupy  the  territory  in  dispute 
led,  in  1850,  to  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  parties, 
embodying  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  each  not  to  occupy  or 
encroach  upon  the  territory  in  dispute.  Charges  have  been  made 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  violations  of  the  agreement,  and,  in 
consequence  of  Great  Britain's  refusal  to  withdraw  her  stations 
and  officials  from  the  disputed  territory,  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  off  by  Venezuela  in  1887.  The  agreement  has  never  been 
abrogated,  however,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Great  Britain  as  late 
as  the  year  last  mentioned. 
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old  name  of  Captaincy  General  of  Venezuela,  now  Republic  of 
Venezuela."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  48.) 

Article  II  defines  the  territory  thus  renounced  and  ceded  as 
follows: 

''In  consequence  of  this  renunciation  and  cession  U.  M.  recognizes  the 
liepublic  of  Venezuela  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  com- 
posed of  the  provinces  and  territories  mentioned  in  her  Constitution  and 
other  posterior  laws,  to  wit :  Margarita,  &t«/7^ana,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Car- 
acas, Garabobo,  Barqnisimeto,  Barinas,  Apure,  Merida,  Trujillo,  Coro  and 

Maracaibo  and  any  other  territories  or  islands  which   may  belong  to  her." 
(V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  48-49). 

The  boundary  of  the  province  of  Guayana  is  stated  in  the 
Instruccion  of  Don  Jose  Abalos,  Intendant  General  of  the  Cap- 
taincy General  of  Venezuela,  in  February,  1779,  **  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Guayana,"  as  follows: 

''The  boundaries  of  the  said  Province  of  Guayana,  which  begins,  on 
its  eastern  side,  to  windward  of  the  outflow  of  the  River  Orinoco  into  the 
sea  on  the  border  of  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Essequibo.*'  (B.  C,  IV,  pp.  194- 
195.) 

During  the  war  of  1803  the  British  took  Ussequibo  and  held  it 
by  military  occupation  until  1814.  By  the  First  Additional  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty  of  London  dated  August  13,  1814,  the 
Netherlands  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  '^establishments  of 
Demerara,  Essequibo  and  Berbice."  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  47.)  The 
territory  ceded  came  subsequently  to  be  known  as  British 
Guiana. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  Venezuela  that  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  British  Guiana  by  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Dutch  territory  was  the  boundary  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  and  that  the 
Spanish  title  to  the  territory  west  of  that  boundary  had  not  been 
divested  by  any  act  of  the  Dutch  in  the  intervening  period;  that 
in  so  far  as  the  rule  of  adverse  holding  which  has  been  agreed  to 
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THE  TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION- 

Befoi-e  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  which  are 
made,  by  the  Treaty,  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
itself. 

L   THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  entered  into  by  and 
between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  is  stated 
in  the  preamble  as  follows: 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  being  desirous  to  provide  for 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  which  has  arisen  between  their  re- 
spective Grovernments  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  have  resolved  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  question  involved." 

n.    THE  QUESTION  IN  CC»ITROVERSY* 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Tribunal  is  stated  in  Article  I  of 
the  Treaty  as  follows: 

'^  An  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  be  immediately  appointed  to  determine  the 
boundary-line  between  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela." 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  Treaty  is  that  the  question 
in  controversy,  as  established  both  by  the  preamble  and  by  Article 
I,  is  "to  determine  the  boundary -line  between  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. "  This  fact  is 
of  prime  importance.  What  is  to  be  determined  is  the  boundary 
line,  and  the  boundary  line  between  two  States.  It  is  a  single 
line.  The  States  are  recognized  as  coterminous.  The  territory  in 
question  is  territory  that  belongs  either  to  one  or  to  the  other. 
There  are  not  two  boundary  lines  to  be  fixed.    There  is  no  inter- 
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Negotiations  have  from  time  to  time  been  attempted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  boundary,  in  the  latest  of  which,  that  in  1893,  Great 
Britain  laid  claim  not  only  to  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Schom- 
burgk  line,  but  to  a  vast  region  to  the  west  of  it,  including 
territory  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Spanish  settlements  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     These  negotiations  have  proved  fruitless. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  settlements  have  been  made  in 
the  disputed  territory  under  the  authority  of  Great  Britain, 
lands  have  been  allotted,  plantations  established,  numerous  police 
stations  and  Government  offices  have  been  erected,  and  an 
enormous  revenue  has  been  derived  by  the  Colonial  authorities 
from  the  royalty  on  gold  mining. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION- 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  which  are 
made,  by  the  Treaty,  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  contro- 
Terey,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 

itself. 

L    THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  entered  into  by  and 

between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  is  stated 

in  the  preamble  as  follows: 

**Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  being  desirous  to  provide  for 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  which  has  arisen  between  their  re- 
8pe€ti?e  Governments  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  have  resolved  to  submit 
toarbitnition  the  question  involved." 

n.    THE  QUESTION  IN  CC»ITROVERSY* 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Tribunal  is  stated  in  Article  I  of 
the  Treaty  as  follows: 

''An  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  be  immediately  appointed  to  determine  the 
bonndary-line  between  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela.'* 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  Treaty  is  that  the  question 
in  controversy,  as  established  both  by  the  preamble  and  by  Article 
Ii  is  **to  determine  the  boundary -line  between  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela."  This  fact  is 
of  prime  importance.  What  is  to  be  determined  is  the  boundary 
line,  and  the  boundary  line  between  two  States.  It  is  a  single 
line.  The  States  are  recognized  as  coterminous.  The  territory  in 
question  is  territory  that  belongs  either  to  one  or  to  the  other. 
There  are  not  two  boundary  lines  to  be  fixed.    There  is  no  inter- 
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mediate  stretch  of  territory  between  the  two  States  which  belongs 
to  neither.  The  boundary  is  a  line  which  marks  not  only  the 
frontier  of  one,  but  the  frontier  of  the  other. 

This  statement  of  the  question  in  controversy  is  in  accordance 
with  the  history  of  the  dispute.  From  the  time  the  question  of 
frontiers  first  arose  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Dutch  title  to  what 
they  ''held  and  possessed"  in  1648,  it  has  been  a  question  of  a 
boundary  line  between  two  coterminous  States.  It  has  never 
been  regarded  otherwise  by  either  the  present  contestants  or  by 
their  respective  predecessors  in  the  title,  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. There  never  has  been  a  time  when  either  party  admitted 
or  in  any  way  implied  the  existence  of  an  unappropriated  belt  of 
territory  between  them.  Nor  has  any  third  party  ever  suggested 
the  existence  of  such  a  belt. 

The  British  Counter* Case,  however,  ignoring  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  Treaty  that  the  question  to  be  decided  is  a  single 
boundary  line,  and  that  the  territories  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
are  thereby  recognized  as  coterminous,  advances  an  extraordinary 
proposition,  of  which  no  intimation  is  conveyed  by  the  Case,  as  to 
the  acts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  present  century  as  a  founda- 
tion for  British  territorial  claims.     It  states  (p.  108): 

''  Moreover,  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  extension  of  British 
settlement  and  control  if  the  regions  into  which  such  extension  was  made 
were  at  the  time  lying  vacant.  Territory  added  to  the  British  Colony  by 
such  extension  cannot  be  awarded  to  Venezuela,  however  receot  the  British 
possession  may  have  been." 

The  meaning  of  the  above  passage  depends  entirely  upon  the 
significance  of  the  word  "vacant."  If  by  that  word  is  meant 
merely  *'  unoccupied  by  settlements,"  no  more  extravagant  pre- 
tension was  ever  made  as  to  the  right  of  territorial  extension. 
It  would  amount  to  saying  that  any  State  may  extend  its  settle- 
ment and  control  into  adjoining  regions  which  were  unoccupied 
by  actual  settlement,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  title  to  those 
r^ons.     It  would  mean,  for  example,  that  the   United  States 
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might,  by  means  of  settlement  and  control,  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  Alaska,  or  even  of  the  States  lying  on  its  northern  frontier, 
by  the  mere  encroachments  of  settlers  under  its  political  control 
into  the  neighboring  territory  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  ground 
that  '*  the  r^ons  into  which  such  extension  was  made  were  at 
the  time  lying  vacant."  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  frontiers  de- 
pendent not  upon  title,  but  upon  settlement;  and  if  such  a  theory 
were  correct,  no  State  would  be  safe  from  encroachment  unless 
its  frontier  territory  was  populated  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  words  ''lying  vacant,"  as  used  in 
the  above  passage,  it  is  meant,  '*  not  under  any  claim  of  title  by  a 
ci?ih'zed  State,"  then  the  proposition  has  no  application  to  the 
present  controversy,  unless,  at  the  time  of  the  encroachments, 
there  was  a  region  of  territory,  intermediate  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana,  which  belonged  to  neither;  which  was  under 
no  claim  of  title  by  any  civilized  State;  or,  in  fine,  which  was 
<erra  nulltus. 

The  Counter-Case,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that  of  the  two 
meanings  above  suggested  the  latter  is  the  one  intended  to  be 
conveyed.     It  makes  the  statement,  on  page  114: 

"Great  Britain  denies  thsit  her  present  occapation  (extending  to  the 
Schorabargk  line)  does  in  fact  include  any  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
Wag  occupied  or  politically  controlled  by  the  Dutch  and  by  Great  Britain 
since  her  snccession  to  the  Dutch  title.  The  only  change  has  been  that  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  her  occupation  of  tlie  outlying  districts  lias 
been  marked  by  more  complete  political  administration.  But  even  if  that 
were  not  so  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  entitled  to  retain  the  whole 
territory  up  to  the  Schomburgk  line,  on  the  simple  ground  that  at  the 
dite  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  they  were  in  possession,  and  that  the 
territory  in  question  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ever  belonged  either  to  Spain 
or  Venezuela."     (B.  C.-C,  p.  114.) 

The  above  passage  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  previous  citation 
the  regions  that  are  referred  to  as**  lying  vacant "  were  regions 
that  belonged  to  nobody.  The  passage  lays  down  three  proposi- 
tions: 
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(1)  That  the  territory  in  dispute,  up  to  the  Schomburgk  line, 
belonged  neither  to  Spain  nor  to  Venezuela. 

(3)  That  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  in  possession  of  it. 

(3)  That  by  reason  of  this  fact  alone,  even  without  any  earlier 
occupation  or  political  control  by  the  Netherlands  or  by  Great 
Britain,  they  are  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  territory. 

The  propositions  above  cited  amount  to  saying  that  if  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute  was  not  Dutch,  neither  was  it  Spanish,  and  as 
certainly  no  third  party  had  a  claim  to  it,  it  was  open  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  first  comer;  that  no  other  State  having  taken 
possession,  and  that  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Arbitration,  namely,  1897,  having  acquired  such  possession,  her 
title  is  thereby  established. 

The  above  claim  is  in  substance  a  claim  that  the  l)oundary  line 
shall  be  determined  not,  as  provided  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty, 
by  the  conditions  existing  in  1814,  but  by  those  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  in  1897.  It  ignores  all  reference 
to  1814;  ignores  the  Spanish  title  originally  established  over  the 
whole  of  this  territory,  and  the  indisputable  fact  that  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  have  from  the  beginning  regarded  the  terri- 
tory in  controversy  as  belonging  either  to  one  or  the  other. 

While  the  question  whether  any  portions  of  Europe  or 
America  were  a  subject  of  colonization  by  the  civilized  world 
may  have  been  open  to  discussion  in  the  last  century,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  open  to  discussion  now.  The  question 
whether  territory  in  a  given  locality  is  open  to  colonization  is 
a  question  of  fact,  depending  upon  whether  that  territory  has 
been  so  occupied  by  any  civilized  State  that  a  title  has  been 
acquired  thereto.  We  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  this  argument  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  of  many  civilized  States  is  more  or  less  destitute  of 
settlement.  The  fact  is  true  even  of  some  European  countries. 
It  is  also  true  of  large  tracts  of  territory  on  the  American  conti- 
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nent.  The  title,  however,  of  the  States  within  which  such  terri- 
tories are  included  is  not  thereby  rendered  inoperative,  nor  are 
sach  territories,  by  reason  of  their  unsettled  char&cter,  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization  by  any  and  every  civilized  State  that  may 
undertake  the  planting  of  colonies.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe,  whether  settled  or  unsettled.  It  is 
submitted  that  as  to  the  continent  of  America,  for  very  many 
years,  it  has  been  equally  true.  To  claim  that  at  any  time,  within 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  Century,  portions  of  America,  by  reason 
of  their  unsettled  character,  were  like  the  unsettled  and  unoccupied 
parts  of  Africa,  is  to  disregard  the  evidence  both  of  history  and 
political  geography. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  the  history  and  political  geography  of 
the  American  continent  in  general  which  are  appealed  to  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  terra  ntUltus  thus  advanced  in  the  present 
controversy.  The  history  and  political  geography  of  this  particular 
region  absolutely  negative  such  an  idea.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  condition  of  this  region  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years  between  the  Treaty  of  Munster  and  the  Treaty  of 
London,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  nobody's  territory.  The  con- 
troversy as  to  the  territory  was  a  controversy  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Dutch  alone.  Not  a  shadow  of  claim  was  ever  put  for- 
ward to  it  during  this  period  by  any  other  State.  The  occupation 
of  it  was  either  Dutch  or  Spanish  occupation.  The  control  of  it 
was  either  Dutch  or  Spanish  control.  The  title  to  it  was  either 
Dutch  or  Spanish  title.  Any  part  of  it  that  was  not  Spanish  was 
Dutch.  Any  part  of  it  that  was  not  Dutch  was  Spanish.  Wher- 
ever the  true  boundary  line  of  the  territory  acquired  by  Great 
Britain  may  be  found  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  the  acquisition, 
that  boundary  line  was  a  boundary  between  Spanish  and  Dutch 
possessions.  It  was  not  two  boundary  lines,  separating  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spain  on  the 
other,  from  a  neutral  belt  of  unoccupied  territory,  of  nobody's 
property,  open  to  all  the  world,  intermediate  between  the  two. 
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Wherever  it  was,  it  was  a  single  boundary  between  coterminous 
States,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  Treaty. 

Every  fact  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  Venezuelan  claim,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  behalf  of  the  British  claim,  on  the  other,  in  the 
history  of  the  century  and  a  half  intervening  between  the  two 
Treaties  goes  to  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a  neutral  belt. 
The  determination  of  the  single  boundary  could  have  been  made 
in  1814  as  exactly  and  certainly  as  it  is  to  be  made  now.  Nobody 
but  the  two  claimants  was  concerned  in  the  dispute;  no  occupation 
was  ever  projected  or  attempted,  much  less  carried  out,  by  any 
other  State  upon  this  territory.  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were 
left  to  fight  out  the  question  between  them,  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  question  arose  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
treated  on  both  sides,  during  this  whole  period,  solely  as  a  question 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
States  should  be  run. 

The  extravagance  of  this  extreme  British  doctrine  of  a  terra 
nullius  existing  as  late  as  *'  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  "  can 
best  be  shown  by  referring  briefly  to  the  historical  facts,  any  one 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  contradict  it,  and  all  of  which  in  order  to 
its  acceptance  must  be  totally  ignored. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  original  Spanish  title.  The  inchoate 
title  by  discovery  is  admitted  by  the  British  Case.  A  vast  number 
of  acts,  performed  by  the  Spanish  in  the  century  and  a  half  fol- 
lowing discovery  and  preceding  the  acknowledgment  of  Dutch 
title  to  Essequibo  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  many  of  them  acts 
performed  while  the  Dutch  were  still  the  subjects  of  Spain,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  acquiring  an  independent  title,  perfects 
the  inchoate  title  by  discovery,  as  will  presently  be  more  fully 
shown. 

The  essential  fact,  however,  which  destroys  the  theory  here 
advanced  in  the  British  Case  of  a  neutral  belt  between  the  two 
colonies,  which  was  terra  nullitiSj  is  that,  during  the  history  of 
Dutch  and  Spanish  control  to  the  very  time  of  British  acquisition, 
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neither  party  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a  belt,  but  both,  on 
the  contrary,  repeatedly  denied  it  either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tioD. 

No  instance  can  be  found  where  the  territories  of  the  two 
colonies  are  referred  to  otherwise  than  as  being  separated  by  a 
single  boundary. 

In  1712  the  boundary  was  referred  to  in  a  session  of  the  Society 
of  Surinam,  where  it  was  spoken  of  as  ''  the  boundary  in 
America  between  the  subjects  of  the  States-Gheneral  and  those 
of  the  King  of  Spain."    (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  182.) 

In  1746  the  Commandeur  at  Essequibo  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  action  in  reference  to  the  founding  of  a  Span- 
ish fort  between  the  Orinoco  and  Essequibo,  and  said: 

"  I  dare  not  take  anything  upon  myself,  especially  as  the  proper  frontier 
line  there  is  unknown  to  me."    (B.  C.^  II,  p.  45.) 

Later  in  the  year  he  again  writes  (i6.,  pp.  46-47)  of  the  peril 
to  the  colony  **  to  have  such  neighbors  so  close  by,  who  in  time  of 
war  would  be  able  to  come  and  visit  us  overland,  and  especially  to 
make  fortifications  in  our  own  land  is  in  breach  of  all  custom.  I 
say  upon  our  own  land — I  cannot  lay  this  down,  however,  with 
full  certainty  because  the  limits  west  of  this  river  are  unknown 
to  me." 
'  In  1750  he  reported  (i6.,  p.  67): 

"Because  the  limits  are  unknown,  we  dare  not  openly  oppose  them." 

In  1754  the  Director-General  of  the  colony  is  awaiting  "  the  so 
long  sought  definition  of  the  frontier,  so  that  I  may  go  to  work 
with  certainty."    (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  113.) 

In  1758,  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  post  in 
the  Cuyuni,  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  laid  claim  to  the  same 
point  of  territory,  each  contending  that  it  appertained  to  its  own 
colony— a  conclusive  proof  that  the  territories  were  coterminous. 

In  the  same  year  the  Director-Gfeneral  at  Essequibo  referred 
(ib.,  p.  126)  to  D'Anville's  map,  and  said: 

"  Our  bonndaries  are  portrayed  on  it" 
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The  map  in  question,  which  is  shown  in  the  British  Atlas 
(map  16),  shows  a  single  boundary. 

In  1759,  the  Director- General,  discussing  the  boundary,  referred 
to  'Hbe  Wayne,  which  is  pretended  to  be  the  boundary-line, 
(although  I  think  the  latter  ought  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
Barima)."    (B.  C,  II,  p.  180.) 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  the  Cuyuni  post,  he  sums  up 
the  situation  by  the  statement  that — 

''  In  the  same  way  as  they  are  masters  upon  their  territory  to  do  what 
pleases  them,  so  yonr  Lordships  are  also  masters  upon  yours."  (B.  C,  II, 
p.  180.) 

Here  is  no  suggestion  of  intermediate  territory. 

In  his  letter  of  May,  1760  (B.  C,  II,  p.  184),  the  Director- 
Gteneral  referred  to  the  line  as  *'  the  dividing  boundary  in  South 
America." 

In  1767  he  said  {ib.,  Ill,  p.  141): 

''  That  we^  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  regard  the  River  Barima  as  the 
boandary  division  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  east  bank  being  the  Com- 
pany's territory,  and  the  west  bank  Spanish." 

In  1794  Sirtema  van  Qrovestins,  the  first  Governor-General  of 
Essequibo  after  the  final  termination  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  refers  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  248),  in  a  letter  to  the 
Council  of  the  Colonies,  to  '^  the  creek  of  Moruca,  which  up  to 
now  has  been  maintained  to  be  the  boundary  of  our  territory  with 
that  of  Spain.'' 

In  the  Instruccidn  of  Don  Jos6  Abalos,  Intendant-General  of 
Venezuela  in  February,  1779  (B.  C,  IV,  p.  194),  '*for  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Guayana,"  he  refers  to  *'  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  Province  of  Guayana,  which  begins,  on  its  eastern  side, 
to  windward  of  the  outflow  of  the  River  Orinoco  into  the  sea  on 
the  border  of  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Essequibo." 

Guayana  is  specifically  named  as  among  the  provinces  of  the 
Captaincy  General  of  Venezuela,  renounced  and  ceded  by  the 
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Spsuiish  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recognition  between 
Venezuela  and  Spain  in  1845  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  48-49). 

In  1801  the  Dutch  Council  of  the  American  Colonies,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Gtovernment,  secretly  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Amiens  with  confidential  instructions  to  '*  try  to  have  the 
limits  between  the  Batavian  [Dutch]  and  Spanish  possessions  in 
South  America  irrevocably  defined."    (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  189.) 

In  1808,  during  the  British  occupation,  the  Secretary  of 
Demerara,  writing  an  official  letter  to  Gerrit  Tim  merman,  ap- 
pointing him  Protector  of  the  Indians,  names  the  district  which 
is  placed  under  his  supervision  as  'Hhe  west  coast  of  the  afore- 
said Colony  from  the  Creek  Supename  right  up  to  the  Spanish 
boundary,  the  River  Pomeroon  being  included  therein."  (B.  C, 
v.,  p.  191.) 

Finally,  the  proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  which  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  present  Treaty  of  Arbitration  was 
begun  is  conclusive  as  to  the  position  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  territories  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were  co- 
terminous in  1814,  and  that  there  was  only  a  single  boundary  line 
between  them.  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition,  made  May  22,  1896, 
was  that  a  mixed  commission  be  appointed  "  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  facts  which  affect  the  rights  of  the  United 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  respectively,  at  the  date  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  British  Guiana  by  Great  Britain.     .     .     . 

"  Upon  the  report  of  the  above  Commission  being  issued,  the 
two  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  respectively, 
shall  endeavor  to  agree  to  a  boundary  line  ujwn  the  basis  of  such 
report:'    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  305.) 

Lord  Salisbury  then  proposes  that  ^'  failing  agreement,  the  re- 
port, and  every  other  matter  concerning  this  controversy  on  which 
either  Government  desire  to  insist,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal 
.  .  .  which  tribunal  shall  fix  the  boundary  line  upon  the  basis 
of  such  report,  and  the  line  so  fixed  shall  be  binding  upon  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela." 
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Whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  proposition  of 
Lord  Salisbury  in  reference  to  other  questions,  one  thing  is 
certain:  that  it  necessarily  implied  the  existence  of  a  single 
boundary  line  in  1814,  and  as  necessarily  excluded  any  possibility 
at  that  date  of  a  '^  vacant"  territory  between  the  two  countries. 

The  principle  advocated  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  embodied  in 
the  Treaty,  which,  by  providing  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
*  territorial  limits  in  1814  and  by  calling  for  the  determination  of 
'*a  boundary  line"  between  the  two  countries,  negatives  the  idea 
that  either  in  1814  or  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
any  such  intermediate  belt  could  have  been  in  existence. 

Fi'om  the  earliest  consideration  of  this  question  by  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain,  no  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  of  an  inter- 
mediate territory  between  the  two  countries.  Beginning  with  the 
earliest  negotiations,  in  1844,  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sefior 
Fortique,  every  discussion  has  been  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries.  These  negotiations 
negative  the  theory  that  any  intermediate  territory  existed  in  the 
view  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 


EL    THE  DATE  AS  OF  WHICH  THE  BOUNDARY  IS  TO  BE 

ASCERTAINED. 

The  Treaty  next  fixes  the  date  as  of  which  the  boundary  is  to 

be  determined.    It  says  (Article  III): 

"  The  Tribunal  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territoriee 
belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by  the  United  Netherlands  or 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Gretk 
Britain  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  shall  determine  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela." 

The  first  point  necessarily  to  be  defined  by  the  Treaty  was 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Tribunal  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  boundary.  The  question  here  was  upon  what 
state  of  facts  the  Tribunal  was  to  reach  its  decision.    The  history 
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of  this  territory  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  Treaty  of  Arbitra- 
tion covered  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  the  Dutch  or  their  grantees  had  been  at  Essequibo. 
During  all  this  time  a  boundary  line  had  existed,  although  it  had 
never  been  laid  down.  The  line  was  necessarily  to  be  ascertained 
as  of  some  specific  date,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  date  should 
be  named  in  the  Treaty. 

It  was  contended  by  Venezuela  that  the  question  of  title  was 
finally  settled  in  1648;  that  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  both 
parties,  and  therefore  the  question  of  title  had  been  finally  ascer- 
tained at  that  date,  and  that  the  boundary  should  be  ascertained 
as  of  that  date. 

It  was  contended  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as 
the  question  of  territorial  limits  had  been  seriously  affected  by 
acts  occurring  subsequently  to  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  bound- 
ary should  be  determined  as  of  a  later  date,  to  wit,  the  date  of  the 
British  acquisition  of  British  Guiana,  in  1814. 

The  British  contention  prevailed,  and  the  date  was  so  fixed  by 
the  Treaty.  Clearly  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  while  extending, 
under  this  provision  of  the  Treaty,  to  the  territory  belonging  to  or 
that  niight  lawfully  be  claimed  by  the  Netherlands  at  the  later 
date,  were  limited  to  such  temtory,  and  could  not  be  extended  by 
subsequent  British  encroachments.  Such  is  the  plain  and  obvious 
reading  of  the  Treaty. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  Treaty 
than  the  fact  that  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  is  to  determine  the  true 
Iwuudary  line  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
territories  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Gieat  Britain  of  the 
colony  of  British  Guiana;  that  the  facts  which  it  is  to  consider  are 
facts  bearing  upon  the  conditions  existing  in  1814;  and  that,  in 
considering  the  territorial  rights  and  claims  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, either  as  arising  under  law  in  general  or  under  the  specific 
rules  subsequently  prescribed  in  the  Treaty,  no  question  can  arise 
in  reference  to  encroachments  since  1814  upon  Spanish  or  Venez- 
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uelan  territory  of  which  the  Dutch  were  not  in  possession  at  that 
date. 

The  Treaty  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  line  existed  as  of  right 
in  1814,  which  determined  the  possessions  of  the  two  contending 
parties  at  that  date,  and  it  is  the  extent  of  the  territories  at  that 
date  which  the  Tribunal  is  instructed  to  investigate  and  ascertain. 

Although  this  proposition  is  so  plain  that  an  extended  aigu- 
ment  of  it  could  hardly  be  i-equired,  it  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
puted in  the  British  Case. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  best  at  the  outset  to  point  out 
that  the  proposition  here  contended  for  is  established  not  only  by 
the  language  of  the  Treaty,  but  also  by  the  equities  of  the  case 
and  the  history  of  the  controversy;  that  this  treaty  provision  was 
adopted  at  the  instance  and  upon  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain 
herself  and  against  the  contention  of  Venezuela,  as  shown  not 
only  by  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  Treaty,  but,  finally^ 
by  the  position  taken  in  the  British  Counter-Case  itself. 

1.  The  Language  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  in  express  terms  fixes  the  date  as  of  which  Uie 
extent  of  the  territories  of  the  two  contending  parties  shall  be 
ascertained.  That  date  is  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Qreat 
Britain  of  the  colony  of  British  Ouiana,  namely,  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  1814.  This  date  is  actually 
prescribed  as  the  date  as  of  which  the  territorial  limits  on  each 
side  are  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
limits  as  of  this  date  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Arbitrators  by 
the  Treaty.  Such  being  the  case,  no  acts  of  Great  Britain  either  in 
the  nature  of  settlement  or  of  control  over  territory  of  which  the 
Dutch  had  no  possession  in  1814  can  affect  the  question  before  the 
Tribunal. 

This  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  Treaty.  If  it  is  not,  for  what 
purpose  and  to  what  end  was  the  Tribunal  expressly  directed  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  Spain  and  the  Nether. 
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laods  respectively  at  the  date  in  question?  The  Tribunal  is  not 
here  to  engage  in  an  academic  discussion;  it  is  constituted  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  By 
tbe  agreement  of  the  contending  parties,  its  inquiry  is  to  be 
directed  to  investigating  and  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories of  each  as  they  existed  at  the  date  when  Great  Britain  ac- 
quired British  Guiana.  It  surely  could  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
Treaty  that  the  Arbitrators,  having  solemnly  reached  a  true  line 
upon  tbe  basis  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  for  the  determination  of  a 
boandary,  namely,  the  extent  of  the  respective  territories  in  1814, 
were  thereupon  to  cast  aside  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  to 
reject  the  true  line  so  ascertained,  and  to  make  a  fresh  start  on 
the  basis  of  some  other  date  which  is  nowhere  suggested  by  the 
Treaty.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  contend  that  this  august 
Tribunal  was  directed  in  terms  by  the  Treaty  constituting  it  to 
reach  an  express  conclusion  which  was  not  to  be  a  conclusion ;  to 
determine  a  true  boundary  line  which  was  not  to  be  a  boundary 
line;  to  consider,  by  'investigating  and  ascertaining,"  a  state  of 
facts  expressly  defined,  which  had  been  no  sooner  considered  than 
it  was  to  be  thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  this  provision,  formulated  in  language  as 
plain  as  could  be  devised,  the  British  Counter-Case  takes  the  posi- 
tion (pp.  107-8)  that,  under  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty,  which  provides 
that  adverse  holding  for  fifty  years  may  make  a  good  title, 

"  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  retain  whatever  territory  has  been  held  by 
ber,  or  has  been  subject  to  her  exclusive  political  control,  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  although  the  result  might  be  to  give  to  Great  Britain  territory 
which  bad  never  been  Dutch,  and  might  even  conceivably  have  at  one  time 
been  Spanish. "* 

In  support  of  this  claim  the  British  Case  has  offered  an  im- 
mense mass  of  evidence,  comprising  an  entire  volume  of  its 
Appendix,  covering  the  history  of  the  British  colony  since  1814, 
and  has  devoted  Part  II  of  the  chapter  on  political  control  to 
** British  Administration."  (B.  C,  pp.  99-112.) 
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If  Rule  (a)  had  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  period  of  British 
occupation  or  of  British  rule  since  1814,  why  was  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  expressly  required  '^  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be 
claimed,  by  the  United  Netherlands  or  by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain 
respectively  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
Colony  of  British  Quiana!" 

If  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  in  their  effect  upon  the 
boundary  question  between  acts  belonging  to  the  Dutch  period 
and  acts  belonging  to  the  British  period,  why  was  the  Tribunal 
expressly  instructed  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  British  acquisition,  and  not  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  any  other  time?  Under  the  theory  of  the  British 
Counter-Case,  the  Tribunal  is  to  give  precisely  the  same  consider- 
ation to  what  happened  after  this  date  as  to  what  happened 
before,  and  the  insertion  of  tha  fundamental  instruction  in  the 
Treaty  for  the  guidance  of  the  Arbitrators  is  a  meaningless  string 
of  words,  to  be  rejected  by  the  the  Tribunal  as  utterly  vain  and 
purposeless. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Tribunal  will  find  itself  able  to 
adopt  any  such  interpretation  of  the  Treaty.  That  concise 
instrument  was  not  drawn  with  the  intention  that  its  clauses 
and  paragraphs  should  be  regarded  as  mere  verbiage,  des- 
titute of  meaning  and  purpose.  When  it  laid  down  in  so 
many  words  that  the  extent  of  the  territories  was  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained  as  it  existed  at  a  certain  date,  it 
meant  that  it  should  be  investigated  and  ascertained  as  of 
that  date.  When  it  prescribed  that  date  in  its  rule  of  inves- 
tigation and  ascertainment,  it  did  not  intend  to  prescribe  as 
the  rule  of  investigation  and  ascertainment  some  other  date, 
namely,  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  the  only  date  to  which  the 
investigation  and  ascertainment,  under  the  contention  of  the 
British  Counter-Case,  can  be  referred. 
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2.    The  Equities  of  the  Case. 

The  controversy  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  had 
been  from  the  beginninp^,  and  is  stated  in  the  Treaty  as 
being,  a  controversy  as  to  what  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  in  South  America;  in  the  language  of  the 
preamble,  *'  the  question  which  has  arisen  between  their  re- 
spective Governments  concerning  the  boundary  between  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela." 
The  question  was,  and  had  always  been,  where  a  certain 
line  should  be  fixed.  Each  side  admitted,  and  each  side 
claimed,  that  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy a  line  could  be  drawn  which  should  as  of  right  form 
tbe  true  boundary.  The  dispute  was  as  to  where  that  line 
lay.  The  territories  of  the  two  States  were  contiguous.  It 
was  understood  that  everything  which  was  not  Dutch  was 
Spanish;  that  everything  which  was  not  Spanish  was  Dutch;  and 
no  one  disputed  the  fact  that  the  title  was  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two,  or  set  up  any  third  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  territory.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the  respective  ter- 
ritories of  each  State,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  what  was 
the  exact  geographical  location  of  the  line  which  marked  the 
limitation  of  their  coterminous  frontier. 

At  the  time  of  the  British  acquisition  of  the  colony  of  Guiana 
the  controversy  had  been  agitated  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Daring  this  entire  period  acts  of  territorial  control  had  been 
repeatedly  performed  in  the  territory  in  question.  The  Dutch 
had  attempted  to  establish  a  post  in  the  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  and  the  post  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  occupants  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  The  conflicting  claims  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  of  active  controversy,  and 
all  this  had  taken  place  a  long  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  **  Establishment  of  Essequibo  "  by  Great  Britain. 
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It  was  a  standing  international  controversy;  the  facts  bearing 
upon  it  were  matters  of  history;  its  notoriety  and  publicity  were 
unquestioned,  and  it  was  a  controversy  to  which  Great  Britain 
succeeded,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  whose  boundary 
was  the  matter  at  issue.  Whatever  the  territory  was  that  passed 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  London  under  the  name  of  the 
''Establishments  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,"  it  was 
taken  subject  to  the  Spanish  claim  as  to  the  disputed  boundary. 

At  the  time  of  Great  Britain's  acquisition  of  the  ''Establish- 
ment of  Essequibo,"  a  line  existed  as  of  right  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  adjoining  territory  of  Spain,  although 
the  line  had  never  been  traced,  and  was  the  subject  of  controversy. 
It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  that  the  determination 
of  this  line  should  settle  the  boundary  dispute.  It  was  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  its  intention  to  allow  one  of  the  parties  to  it 
to  set  up  a  title  founded  upon  its  own  encroachments  upon  the  ter- 
ritory whose  boundary  at  the  outset  of  its  acquisition  might  thus 
be  fixed  as  of  right,  and  so  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  wrong 
committed  while  the  controversy  was  pending.  It  was  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  to  fix  such  a  date 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  line,  as  to  include  in  its  consider- 
ation every  act  of  trespass  which  one  party  had  been  enabled  by 
the  simple  operation  of  vis  major  to  commit,  and  to  make  these 
very  trespasses  the  foundation  of  title.  Especially  was  this  true 
when  the  parties  had  made  a  solemn  agreement  in  1850,  which 
both  repeatedly  recognized  and  appealed  to,— Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, in  one  case  at  least  as  late  as  1887, — and  which  never 
has  been  abrogated,  that  neither  should  extend  its  occupation  on 
the  territory  in  dispute— an  agreement  which  by  its  very  date  pre- 
cluded any  fifty  years'  adverse  holding  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  British  acquisition. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  period  was  long  since  past  when 
any  territory  could  be  acquired  in  South  America  by  mere 
encroachment.    Modification  of  frontiers   might  still  be  accom- 
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plished  by  means  of  conquest  and  cession,  but  the  advancement  of 
a  boundary  line  by  simple  appropriation  of  the  territory  of  a 
neighbor  was  no  more  possible  at  that  date  in  South  America 
than  it  would  be  possible  to-day  in  Europe  or  in  North  America. 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  the  Treaty  fixed  the  date  of 
the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  its  Colony  of  British  Guiana  as 
the  date  to  which  the  boundary  question  should  be  referred  and 
which  should  mark  the  epoch  whose  conditions  should  determine 
its  ascertainment.  The  reason  for  the  provision,  however,  is 
purely  a  philosophical  discussion.  Directions  to  the  Arbitrators 
are  stated  plainly  in  the  Treaty,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  Treaty,  the  fact  that  the  date  was  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  is  sofQcient  to  dispose  of  the  question. 

3.    The  History  of  the  Controversy. 

A  reference  to  the  history  of  the  controversy  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Great  Britain  will  abundantly  disclose  that  Venezuela 
has  always  contended  that  British  Guiana  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  Dutch  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  (1648).  Her  contention  has  been  that  by  the  Treaty 
of  Munster  the  Dutch  were  limited  to  the  settlements  as  they 
actually  existed  at  that  date;  that  they  had  no  right  to  extend 
their  territory  beyond  such  limits;  that  any  such  attempted  exten- 
sions were  met  by  protests  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and 
were  of  no  validity;  that  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  the 
Netherlands  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814  were  no  greater  than 
the  territory  ceded  .by  Spain  to  the  Netherlands  in  1648.  Upon 
this  reasoning  Venezuela  had  sought  to  fix  the  date  as  of  which 
the  line  should  be  ascertained  at  1648. 

If  the  Dutch  actually  possessed  in  1648  any  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  (which  is  denied),  it  was  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
territory  which  Great  Britain  now  claims.  Great  Britain  accord- 
ingly rested  her  case  upon  the  proposition  that,  even  though  the 
title  of  the  Dutch  under  the  Treaty  of  Munster  was  limited  to  the 
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territory  which  at  that  time  they  actually  posseeed  in  fact,  she 
can  now  claim  additional  territory  by  virtue  of  a  later  occupation 
made  by  the  Dutch  between  1648  and  1814,  and  continued  long 
enough  to  ripen  into  a  title  by  prescription. 

Such  was  the  British  claim,  and  it  was  admitted  in  the  Treaty 
by  fixing  the  date  of  determining  the  boundary  of  the  territories 
at  1814,  as  against  the  Venezuelan  contention  of  1648,  and  such  is 
undoubtedly  the  law  of  this  case,  made  so  by  the  express  provision 
of  the  Treaty. 

That  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  from  its  commencement  in  1841 
down  to  the  signing  of  the  present  Treaty  in  189Y,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  correspondence— Venezuela  seeking  to  fix  the  line 
of  1648,  and  claiming  that  British  tenitory  could  not  go  beyond 
this  line;  and  Great  Britain  seeking  to  fix  the  line  of  1814,  and 
claiming  thereby  the  benefit  of  all  alleged  extensions  of  the  line 
of  1648  caused  by  the  Dutch  occupation. 

The  establishment  in  the  Treaty  of  the  date  of  1814  as  the  date 
at  which  the  Arbitrators  should  find  the  line  was  a  diplomatic 
victory  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  for 
which  she  had  always  contended.  Nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  has 
Great  Britain  ever  asserted  that  the  territoiy  to  which  she  now 
lays  claim  was  other  than  that  to  which  the  Netherlands  were 
entitled  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
'*  Establishments  of  Demerara,  Elssequibo,  and  Berbice." 

4.  The  Correspondence  Leading  up  to  the  Present  Treaty. 

If  the  language  of  the  Treaty  in  reference  to  this  point  ad- 
mitted of  any  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which 
immediately  preceded  and  led  up  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
would  remove  it. 

On  May  22,  1896,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  proposed  a  form  of  arbitration  of  the  boundary  dis- 
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pute.  His  proposition  was  that,  by  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  commission  be  created,  consisting 
of  four  members,  namely,  two  British  subjects  and  two  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  *'  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  facts 
which  affect  the  rights  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Spain, 
respectively,  at  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  British  Guiana  by 
Great  Britain.     (V.  C.  vol.  iii,  p.  304.) 

*'  This  commission,"  Lord  Salisbury  proposed,  **  will  only  ex- 
amine into  questions  of  fact,  without  reference  to  the  inferences 
that  may  be  founded  on  them;  but  the  finding  of  a  majority  of  the 
commission  upon  those  questions  shall  be  binding  upon  both 
Qovernments. 

"'  Upon  the  report  of  the  above  commission  being  issued,  the 
two  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  respectively, 
shall  endeavor  to  agree  to  a  boundary  line  upon  the  basis  of  such 
report.  Failing  agreement,  the  report,  and  every  other  matter 
concerning  this  controvei-sy  on  which  either  Government  desire 
to  insist,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  three— one  nomi- 
nated by  Great  Britain,  the  other  by  Venezuela,  and  the  third  by 
the  two  so  nominated;  which  tribunal  shall  fix  the  boundary  line 
upon  the  basis  of  such  report,  and  the  line  so  fixed  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  Provided,  always,  that 
in  fixing  such  line,  the  tribunal  shall  not  have  power  to  include 
as  the  territory  of  Venezuela  any  territory  which  was  bona  fide 
occupied  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain  on  the  1st  of  January,  1887, 
or  as  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  any  territory  bona  fide  oc- 
cupied by  Venezuelans  at  the  same  date."  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  305). 
**  In  respect  to  any  territory  with  which,  by  this  provision,  the 
tribunal  is  precluded  from  dealing,  the  tribunal  may  submit  to 
the  two  powers  any  recommendations  which  seem  to  it  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  equitable  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  two  powei-s 
will  take  such  recommendations  into  their  consideration." 

'*It  will,"  continues  Lord  Salisbury,  *^be  evident  from  this 
proposal  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  finding  of  a  commis- 
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sion  voting  as  three  to  one  upon  all  the  facts  which  are  involved 
in  the  question  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  rights  at  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Ouiana  to  Great  Britain .  We  are  also  prepared  to  accept 
the  decision  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  in  regard  to  ownership  of  all 
portions  of  the  disputed  territory,  which  are  not  under  settlement 
by  British  subjects  or  Venezuelan  citizens.^^ 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  Mr.  Olney  (after  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  the  two  commissions  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  their  inability  to  reach  an  effective  conclusion,  and  to  dispose 
finally  of  the  question  in  controversy  between  the  two  govern- 
ments), speaking  of  the  commission  of  four  which  was  to  investi- 
gate and  report  the  facts,  said:  *'  It  is  to  report  the  facts  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  respect- 
ively, at  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  British  Ouiana  by  Oreat 
Britain.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  report,  a  boundary  line  is  to 
be  drawn,  which,  however,  is  in  no  case  to  encroach  upon  the 
bona  fide  settlements  of  either  party."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  306.) 

Further  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  two  commissions  pro- 
posed, and  suggesting  that  it  was  not  apparent  why  the  same 
commission  should  not  be  charged  with  determining  all  the  facts 
which  the  controversy  involved,  Mr.  Olney  declared  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  proposals,  ^^  looked  at  as  embodying  a  practical  scheme 
for  a  speedy  and  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute/'  could 
not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Further  commenting  upon  Lord 
Salisbury's  proposals,  Mr.  Olney  (i6.,  p.  308)  says:  **  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Government,  however,  such  bona  fides  on  the  part  of  the 
British  settler  is  quite  immaterial.  So  far  as  bona  fides  is  put  in 
issue,  it  is  the  bona  fides  of  either  Government  that  is  important, 
and  not  that  of  private  individuals.  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that 
there  are  British  subjects  who — to  quote  the  dispatch — '  have  set- 
tled in  territory  which  they  had  every  ground  for  believing  to  be 
British,'  the  grounds  for  such  belief  were  not  derived  from  Ven- 
ezuela. They  emanated  solely  from  the  British  Government;  and 
if  British  subjects  have  been  deceived  by  the  assurances  of  their 
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QoTemment,  it  is  a  matter  wholly  between  them  and  their  own 

Gfovemmenty  and  in  no  way  concerns  Venezuela.     Venezuela  is 

not  to  be  stripped  of  her  rightful  possessions  because  the  British 

Government  has  erroneously  encouraged  its  subjects  to  believe 

that  such  possessions  wei*e  British.    *    *    *    Venezuelans  claims 

and  her  protests   against  alleged  British  usurpation  have  been 

constant  and  emphatic,  and  have  been  enforced  by  all  the  means 

practicable  for  a  weak  power  to  employ  in  its  dealings  with  a 

strong  one,  even  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.     It  would 

seem  to  be  quite  impossible,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  should 

justify  her  asserted  jurisdiction  over  Venezuelan  temtory  upon 

which  British  subjects  have  settled  in  reliance  upon  such  assertion 

by  pleading  that  the  assertion  was  bona  fide  without  full  notice  of 

whatever  rights  Venezuela  may  prove  to  have."    (16.,  p.  308.) 

**In  the  opinion  of  this  government,"  continued  Mr.  Olney, 
"'  the  proposals  of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  can  be  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  the  justice  of  the  case  only  if  amended  in 
various  particulars. 

''The  commission  upon  facts  should  be  so  constituted,  by  add- 
ing one  or  more  members,  that  it  must  reach  a  result,  and  cannot 
become  abonive  and  possibly  mischievous. 

**That  commission  should  have  power  to  report  upon  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  boundary  controversy,  includ- 
ing the  facts  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory 
by  British  subjects. 

''The  proviso  by  which  the  boundary  line  as  drawn  by  the 
arbitral  tribunal  of  three  is  not  to  include  territory  bona  fide  occu- 
pied by  British  subjects  or  Venezuelan  citizens  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  should  be  stricken  out  altogether,  or  there  might  be 
substituted  for  it  the  following: 

"  Provided,  however,  that,  in  fixing  such  line,  if  territory  of  one 
party  be  found  in  the  occupation  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  party,  such  weight  and  eflfect  shall  be  given  to  such  occupa- 
tioQ  as  reason,  justice,  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  the  equi- 
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ties  of  the  particular  case  may  appear  to  require."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii, 
p.  309. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Olney  were  substantially  adopted. 
The  proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury,  providing  that  the  tribunal  should 
not  have  power  to  include  as  territory  of  Venezuela  any  territory 
which  was  bona  fide  occupied  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  was 
stricken  out.  The  commission  of  four  was  dropped,  and  the  arbi- 
tral tribunal  was  changed  from  three  to  five.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  date  as  of  which  the  territorial  rights  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  were  to  be  ascertained. 

The  date  as  of  which  the  true  boundary  line  should  be  drawn 
was  a  vital  fact,  and  its  importance  could  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Olney.  It  must  be  ascertained 
as  of  some  particular  date.  All  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  rights 
of  the  parties  as  to  that  date  must  be  investigated  and  the  facts 
found  in  order  that  the  true  line  may  be  ascertained.  This  date 
might  have  been:  firsts  that  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of 
British  Guiana,  namely,  1814.  The  investigation  would  then  in- 
volve the  claims  and  the  acts  of  two  Governments  not  parties  to 
this  Treaty,  namely,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain.  Under  such  an 
inquiry,  no  act  or  fact  arising  subsequently  to  1814  would  be  of 
the  slightest  materiality  or  relevancy.  All  the  investigation 
would  be  directed  to  the  history  of  the  settlements  made  by  the 
Netherlands  of  the  territory  in  question,  the  character  of  the 
government  which  they  had  established,  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  they  exercised  jurisdiction,  the  nature,  character 
and  extent  of  their  settlements;  in  short,  every  act  or  fact  tending 
to  prove  the  title  of  the  Dutch  to  the  territory  in  question  would 
have  been  pertinent  and  essential  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  true 
boundary  line,  as  showing  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Dutch 
possession,  which  it  asserted  adversely  to  the  prior  title  of  Spain. 

Or,  second,  the  date  of  the  inquiry  might  have  been  fixed  as 
the  date  of  the  Treaty.  Had  the  commission  been  required  **  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
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or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by  British  Guiana  or  by  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela*  respectively,  at  the  date  of  this 
Treaty,"  a  different  and  much  wider  field  of  investigation  would 
have  been  opened,  and  other  and  different  facts  would  require  to 
be  investigated,  ascertained  and  determined.  The  whole  history 
of  this  territory  for  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  1814,  all  the 
acts  and  controversies,  the  correspondence,  claims,  assertions,  de- 
nials, and  acts  of  jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries  respectively, 
would  have  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  would  largely 
have  constituted  the  basis  of  determination. 

In  this  correspondence  Lord  Salisbury  nowhere  suggests  that 
the  boundary  line  should  be  ascertained  as  of  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Arbitration.  The  only  circumstances  arising  subse- 
quent to  1814  which  are  referred  to  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  are  stated  in  the  proviso  originally  suggested,  as  follows: 

"Provided,  always,  that  in  fixing  8uch  line,  the  tribunal  shall  not 
have  power  to  include  as  the  territory  of  Venezaela  any  territory  which  was 
bona  fide  occupied  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain  on  the  first  of  January, 
1887." 

This  proposition  was  rejected,  and  at  Mr.  Olney's  suggestion  a 
rule  was  inserted  in  its  place,  which  became  Rule  (c)  of  the 
Treaty,  as  follows: 

*'In  determining  the  boundary-line,  if  territory  of  one  Party  be  found 
by  the  Tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  Treaty  in  the  occupation 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  Party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to 
such  occupation  as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal,  require." 

Thus,  every  question,  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  involved  in  the 
question  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  rights  in  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  all  portions  of  the  disputed  territory  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  Guiana  to  Great  Britain,  was  submitted  to  the  ascertainment 
and  determination  of  a  single  tribunal,  with  the  express  provision 
that  the  rights  of  ownership  thus  established  in  one  of  the  parties 
over  any  territory  should  not  be  aflfected  by  the  fact  that  such  ter- 
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ritory  had  subsequently  beeu  occupied  by  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  other. 

5.  The  Position  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  the 

Counter-case. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  contention  is  expressly  admitted  in  the 
British  Counter-Case.    At  page  114  her  position  is  stated  as  follows: 

'^  Great  Britain  denies  that  her  present  occupation  (extending  to  the 
Schomburgk  line)  does  in  fact  include  any  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
was  occupied  or  politically  controlled  by  the  Dutch  and  by  Great  Britain 
since  her  succession  to  the  Dutch  title." 

This  important  admission  of  the  British  Case  shows  the  reason 
why  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  take  the  line  of  1814  as  the 
boundary  to  be  fixed  and  to  eliminate  any  acts  subsequent  to  that 
date  from  the  controvei-sy,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  (c)  That 
Great  Britain  should  have  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  the  line 
of  1814  was  quite  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
now  put  forward  any  prescription  based  upon  the  extension  by  her 
of  that  line.  It  was  not  claimed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
that  led  up  to  the  Treaty,  nor  is  it  claimed  in  the  British  Case  that 
Great  Britain  extended  the  line  of  Dutch  occupation  to  any  terri- 
tory that  she  might  now  prescribe  for  under  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty. 
It  was  also  well  known  to  Great  Britain  that  the  Agreement  of 
1850  cut  off  any  possible  claim  by  her  to  such  a  prescription. 
The  British  settlers,  in  whose  behalf  Lord  Salisbury's  solicitude 
was  excited,  had  not  entered  the  disputed  territory  before  1880, 
and,  so  far  as  their  case  might  be  regarded  as  matter  of  interna- 
tional consideration,  it  was  provided  for  in  Rule  (c).  It  was  be- 
cause, as  Great  Britain  herself  states,  her  present  occupation, 
meaning  thereby  her  occupation  not  only  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Treaty,  but  up  to  the  very  filing  of  the  Case,  does  not  include  any 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  the  Dutch  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  cession.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  clause  of  the  Treaty — that  British  occupation  of  the  present 
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day  extends  no  farther  than  the  Dutch  occupation  which  preceded 
it.  Upon  that  statement,  made  solemnly  in  her  own  Case,  Great 
Britain  stands  or  falls.  The  fact  once  admitted  that  the  present 
occupation  is  not  in  excess  of  the  occupation  of  1814,  no  reason 
can  be  shown  for  admitting  evidence  as  to  occupation  since  that 
date. 

IV.  THE  THREE  RULES  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  Treaty,  having  stated  the  general  subject-matter  of  the 
arbiti'ation  as  being  the  determination  of  the  boundary  line  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  respectively  in  1814,  proceeds  to  lay  down  three 
Rules,  which,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  principles  of  international 
law  not  inconsistent  with  such  Rules,  are  to  govern  the  decision 
of  the  Arbitrators.     Article  IV  is  as  follows: — 

''  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted,  the  Arbitrators  shall  ascertain  all 
facts  whicli  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  shall 
bo  governed  by  the  following  Kules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  as  Rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by 
such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the  Ar- 
bitrators shall  determine  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  : 

RULES. 

*'  (a)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control 
of  a  district,  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  holding  or  to  make  title  by  prescription. 

'*  (b)  The  Arbitrators  may  recognize  and  give  effect  to  rights  and  claims 
resting  on  any  other  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  international  law, 
and  on  any  principles  of  international  law  which  the  Arbitrators  may  deem 
to  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  fore- 
going nile. 

"  (c)  In  determining  the  l)oundary-line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be 
found  by  the  Tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  Treaty  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  Party,  such  effect  shall  be  given 
to  such  occupation  as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  the  equities  of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal,  require." 
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determined  only  with  reference   to  the  eflfect  of  creating  prival 
title  or  ownership. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  presented  in  this  arbitn 
tion  is  a  question  not  as  to  individual?,  but  as  to  States,  with  a 
that  the  distinction  implies,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  is:  I 
seeking  to  establish  the  public  title  of  a  State  by  adverse  holdin 
what  acts  are  to  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  possession  in  the  cat 
of  individuals? 

The  first  requisite,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  who) 
subject,  is  that  the  act,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  a  national  ac 
The  party  here  seeking  to  acquire  title  is  the  State.  The  posso 
sion  must,  therefore,  be  the  possession  of  the  State. 

When  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  State  enter  the  terr 
tory  of  another  and  make  settlements  there,  their  acts  are  thoc 
of  mere  private  individuals.  Unless  expressly  authorized,  c 
adopted  by  the  State  itself,  to  which  they  belong,  they  remai 
nothing  more  than  private  and  individual  acts.  No  claim  of  ac 
verse  holding  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  State,  for  the  Stat 
itself  has  not  entered.  The  act  of  entry  must  be  a  national  act,  i 
order  to  be  the  foundation  of  public  title. 

The  settlement  of  persons  associated  together  upon  unoccupie 
territory  of  a  foreign  State  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence:  ji 
no  claim  could  be  made  that  such  settlement  operated,  no  matte 
how  long  it  might  last,  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  laud  upo 
which  they  settled  to  the  State  of  which  they  had  been  and  migli 
continue  to  be  the  subjects.  A  claim  of  adverse  holding,  to  fa 
made  by  a  State,  must  be  based  on  public  acts  of  possession  an 
control.  It  must  in  some  way  have  the  stamp  of  authority  froi 
the  sovereign,  either  by  holding  under  grants  from  him  or  b 
declarations  made  by  him.  Unless  it  is  so  defined  as  an  act  c 
sovereignty,  it  cannot  become  the  biisis  of  adverse  holding  t 
establish  a  sovereign's  title. 

The  act  must  also  be  done  under  a  claim  of  right,  and  a  claii 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  but  on  the  part  of  the  soi 
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ereign  who  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  their  acts.  This  principle 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  adverse  holding.  Unless  the  adverse 
holder  enters  under  a  claim  of  ownership  he  does  not  oust  the 
prior  holder.  He  is  understood  to  hold  under  the  prior  owner.  The 
claim  must,  therefore,  be  a  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty,  for 
nothing  less  would  lay  the  foundation  of  public  title,  and  it  must 
be  a  claim  made  by  the  sovereign  himself,  because  no  one  but  the 
sovereign  can  assert  such  a  claim.  The  claim,  as  a  claim  of  the 
sovereign,  must  be  open  and  notorious.  No  State  can  be  per- 
mitted to  send  its  subjects  into  the  unoccupied  territory  of  another 
State,  to  establish  themselves  there,  and  then,  after  a  long  time 
has  elapsed,  to  assert  that  their  entry  was  made  by  its  direction 
and  under  a  claim  of  right  on  its  part  which  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before.  The  holding  can  only  be  computed  from  the  time  when 
the  State  makes  the  open  claim.  What  may  have  been  done  be- 
fore that  time  goes  for  naught. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  act  shall  be  in  its  inception  an  act  of 
the  intruding  sovereign  and  made  under  a  claim  of  right  on  his 
part.  It  must  continue  to  be  the  act  of  the  sovereign.  The  com- 
munity so  formed  in  the  territory  of  another  by  which  public  title 
is  attempted  to  be  created  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by  the 
State  which  claims  the  bene6t  of  the  intrusion.  It  must  be  not 
only  a  public  act  of  the  intruding  State  in  the  beginning,  but  it 
must  continue  to  be  such  a  public  act.  It  can  only  keep  this  char- 
acter as  long  as  the  intruding  sovereign  maintains  political  control 
over  the  territory  thus  occupied.  Political  control,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  all  adverse  holding  by  which 
public  title  is  to  be  created. 

The  political  control,  moreover,  must  be  a  political  control 
over  the  territory  to  which  the  claim  extends.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  it  should  be  merely  the  control  of  subjects  as  subjects 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  territory.  It  must  be  a  territorial 
control;  or,  in  other  words,  a  control  of  all  persons  within  the 
territory.     A  control  of,  or  jurisdiction  over,  the  persons  merely 
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RULE  (a) 

1.    Adverse  Holding— Duration  and  Character. 

Rule  (a),  in  reference  to  adverse  holding,  is  as  follows: 

'*  Adverse  holding  or  proscription  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclasive  political  control 
of  a  district,  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  holding  or  to  make  title  by  prescription." 

The  subject  of  inquiry  having  been  broadly  laid  down  in  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty,  namely,  that  the  Arbitrators  are  to  **  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to, 
or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by,  the  United  Netherlands  or 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,"  certain 
rules  are  added,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  the  Arbitrators  in 
conducting  this  investigation  and  ascertainment.  The  rules  do 
not  change  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  thus  broadly  laid  down,  but 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Arbitrators  in  conducting  the  inquiry. 
That  inquiry  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  two  parties 
in  1814.  Manifestly,  the  subordinate  rule  cannot,  by  specifying 
certain  applications  of  the  principle  of  adverse  holding,  reverse 
the  fundamental  definition  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  be  construed  as  enlarging  the  field  of  inquiry  thus  de- 
fined, because  the  date  named  in  the  primary  definition  is  not  re- 
peated in  the  rule  itself.  Such  an  interpretation  would  nullify  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  Treaty. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  facts  constituting,  or  claimed  as  constituting, 
an  adverse  holding,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  must  there- 
fore be  limited  to  matters  occurring  prior  to  1814. 

The  term  *' adverse  holding"  means  a  naked  holding  or  pos- 
session, by  which  title  may  be  acquired,  adversely  or  in  opposition 
to  the  holder  of  the  prior  title.  Of  course  a  claim  of  adverse 
holding  presupposes  a  prior  title,  as  is  admitted  by  the  British 
Counter-Case,  where  the  principle  is  thus  stated  at  page  114: 
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"  Bnt  no  question  of  adverse  holding  or  prescription  can  arise  except 
where  one  Power  has  occupied  territory  by  right  belonging  to  the  other." 

A  plea  of  adverse  holding  is,  therefore,  an  admission  of  the 
existence  of  a  Ruperior  title,  and  the  burden  rests  upon  the  claim- 
ant to  show  an  adverse  holding  sufficient  to  establish  a  title. 

The  adverse  holder  must  show  actual  settlement  or  exclusive 
political  control  for  fifty  years,  but  no  specific  requirement  is  pre^ 
scribed  in  proving  the  anterior  title.  This  is  left  to  be  determined 
by  general  principles  of  law. 

*'  Adverse  holding  "  is  in  general  used  of  individuals  and  as  bear- 
ing on  the  ownership  of  land  under  the  municipal  law  of  the 
State  of  whose  territory  it  forms  a  part.  In  the  Treaty,  however, 
it  is  used  of  States  and  as  bearing  upon  the  title  or  right  of  sover- 
eignty of  a  State  in  and  to  its  territory.  One  relates  to  private 
title,  or  ownership  of  the  fee;  the  other  to  public  title,  or 
dominion  over  the  territory. 

The  foundation  of  title  by  adverse  holding  is  the  actual  pos- 
session of  land.     The  fact  of  possession  is  the  determining  fact  in 
the  creation  of  title.     In  the  case  of  individuals,  the  fact  of  pos- 
session is  one  readily  comprehended  and  recognized.     In  the  case 
of  States,  it   is  a   much   more  complex  and  difficult  question. 
States  do  not  act  through  individuals,  but  through  governments. 
The  acts  of  individual  subjects  of  a  State  are  not  the  acts  of  the 
State.    The  declarations  of  individuals  are  not  the  declarations  of 
the  State.     The  evidence  of  possession  as  to  adverse  holding  is, 
therefore,  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  States  as  in  the  case  of 
individuals.     So  also  with   the  effect  of  adverse  holding.     The 
condition  of  private   ownership,  which   expresses  the  relation  of 
an  individual  to  his  land  as  the  effect  of  adverse  holding,  is  re- 
placed by  the  condition  of  dominion  or  sovereignty,   which  ex- 
presses the  relation  of  the  State  to  its  territory.     In  the  case  of 
States,  the  fact  of  possession  must,  therefore,  be  determined  with 
reference  to  this  effect  of  creating  public  title,  that  is  to  say, 
sovereignty  or  dominion;  while,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  is 
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determined  only  with  reference  to  the  eflfect  of  creating  private 
title  or  ownership. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  presented  in  this  arbitra- 
tion is  a  question  not  as  to  individuals,  but  as  to  States,  with  all 
that  the  distinction  implies,  the  fii*st  point  to  be  determined  is:  Id 
seeking  to  establish  the  public  title  of  a  State  by  adverse  holding 
what  acts  are  to  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  possession  in  the  case 
of  individuals? 

The  first  requisite,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
subject,  is  that  the  act,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  a  national  act. 
The  party  here  seeking  to  acquire  title  is  the  State.  The  posses- 
sion  must,  therefore,  be  the  possession  of  the  State. 

When  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  State  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  another  and  make  settlements  there,  their  acts  are  those 
of  mere  private  individuals.  Unless  expressly  authorized,  or 
adopted  by  the  State  itself,  to  which  they  belong,  they  remain 
nothing  more  than  private  and  individual  acts.  No  claim  of  ad- 
verse holding  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  State,  for  the  State 
itself  has  not  entered.  The  act  of  entry  must  be  a  national  act,  in 
order  to  be  the  foundation  of  public  title. 

The  settlement  of  persons  associated  together  upon  unoccupied 
territory  of  a  foreign  State  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence;  yet 
no  claim  could  be  made  that  such  settlement  operated,  no  matter 
how  long  it  might  last,  to  transfer  the  doniinion  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  settled  to  the  State  of  which  they  had  been  and  might 
continue  to  be  the  subjects.  A  claim  of  adverse  holding,  to  be 
made  by  a  State,  must  be  based  on  public  acts  of  possession  and 
control.  It  must  in  some  way  have  the  stamp  of  authority  from 
the  sovereign,  either  by  holding  under  grants  from  him  or  by 
declarations  made  by  him.  Unless  it  is  so  defined  as  an  act  of 
sovereignty,  it  cannot  become  the  basis  of  adverse  holding  to 
establish  a  sovereign's  title. 

The  act  must  also  be  done  under  a  claim  of  right,  and  a  claim 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  but  on  the  part  of  the  sov- 
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ereign  who  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  their  acts.     This  principle 
lies  at  the  bottom   of  all  adverse  holding.    Unless  the  adverse 
holder  enters  under  a  claim  of  ownership  he  does  not  oust  the 
prior  holder.     He  is  understood  to  hold  under  the  prior  owner.   The 
claim  must,  therefoi-e,  be  a  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty,  for 
nothing  less  would  lay  the  foundation  of  public  title,  and  it  must 
be  a  claim  made  by  the  sovereign  himself,  because  no  one  but  the 
sovereign  can  assert  such  a  claim.     The  claim,  as  a  claim  of  the 
sovereign,   must  be  open   and  notorious.     No  State  can  be  per- 
mitted to  send  its  subjects  into  the  unoccupied  territory  of  another 
State,  to  establish  themselves  there,  and  then,  after  a  long  time 
has  elapsed,  to  assert  that  their  entry  was  made  by  its  direction 
and  under  a  claim  of  right  on  its  part  which  no  one  ever  heard  of 
fiefore.    The  holding  can  only  be  computed  from  the  time  when 
the  State  makes  the  open  claim.     What  may  have  been  done  be- 
fore that  time  goes  for  naught. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  act  shall  be  in  its  inception  an  act  of 
the  intruding  sovereign  and  made  under  a  claim  of  right  on  his 
part.  It  must  continue  to  be  the  act  of  the  sovereign.  The  com- 
munity so  formed  in  the  territory  of  another  by  which  public  title 
is  attempted  to  be  created  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by  the 
State  which  claims  the  benefit  of  the  intrusion.  It  must  be  not 
only  a  pubhc  act  of  the  intruding  State  in  the  beginning,  but  it 
must  continue  to  be  such  a  public  act.  It  can  only  keep  this  char- 
acter as  long  as  the  intruding  sovereign  maintains  political  control 
over  the  territory  thus  occupied.  Political  control,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  all  adverse  holding  by  which 
public  title  is  to  be  created. 

The  political  control,  moreover,  must  be  a  political  control 
^ver  the  territory  to  which  tlie  claim  extends.  It  is  not  suffi- 
t^ient  that  it  should  be  merely  the  control  of  subjects  as  subjects 
*ho  happen  to  be  in  the  territory.  It  must  be  a  territorial 
control;  or,  in  other  words,  a  control  of  all  persons  within  the 
territory.     A  control  of,  or  jurisdiction  over,  the  persons  merely 
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of  subjects,  as  subjects,  even  vvithiu  the  territory,  is  a  personal 
control  or  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  a  territorial  control.  Nothing 
less  than  a  territorial  control  is  sufficient  to  establish  this  form 
of  title. 

The  term  ** adverse  holding"  is  a  term  familiar  to  English 
jurisprudence,  and  its  application  is  subject  to  well-defined  prin- 
ciples. As  used  in  Rule  (a),  it  has,  in  addition,  certain  express 
qualifications,  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  Rule  itself.  These 
qualifications  do  not  affect  the  general  principles  above  referred 
to,  which  are  inherent  in  the  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
operate  as  specific  restrictions  or  definitions  in  the  application,  in 
the  present  proceeding,  of  the  term  as  generally  understood. 

In  this  proceeding,  as  already  stated,  the  question  involved  is 
not  one  of  private  title,  or  ownership  of  the  fee,  but  of  public 
title,  or  dominion  over  the  territory.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of 
this  distinction  that  the  necessity  arises  for  the  express  qualifica- 
tions of  the  term  ''adverse  holding"  in  the  Treaty. 

These  express  qualifications  relate  to  two  facts;  first,  The 
Period  of  Duration  of  the  holding  or  possession ;  second,  Its 
Character. 

First ;  In  the  case  where  individual  title  to  land  is  created  by 
adverse  holding,  the  period  of  duration  of  the  holding  necessary  to 
make  title  is  prescribed  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  State  within 
whose  teiTitory  the  land  lies,  either  by  statute  or  otherwise.  There 
being  no  fixed  rule  prescribing  such  a  period  in  international  law, 
which  regulates  international  controversies,  it  became  necessary 
to  assume  a  period  which  should  have  the  efifect  of  creating  title, 
and  this  period  was  fixed  by  agreement  in  the  Treaty,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  arbitration,  at  fifty  years. 

Second;  The  possession  of  an  adverse  holder,  where  the  question 
involved  is  one  of  public  title,  must  be  evidenced  by  actual  settle- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  claiming  under  an  adverse  posses- 
sion, possession  must  be  evidenced  by  actual  occupation.     As  the 
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claim  of  the  adverse  holder  is  a  claim  to  disseize  him  who  has  the 
possession,  the  burden  is  upon  him  to  estabh'sh  an  occupation 
which  amounts  to  an  actual  ouster.  The  mere  performance  of 
acts  which  are  no  indication  of  ownership  and  which  are  done  on 
sufferance  is  not  an  ouster  and  does  not  constitute  adverse  posses- 
sion. 

With  stronger  reason  does  the  same  principle  hold  in  the  case 
of  States.  The  burden  here  is  upon  the  intruding  State  to  show 
possession  by  positive  and  actual  occupation  of  the  soil  itself. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  settlement. 

This  principle  is  recognized  in  terms  by  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty, 
which  says  that  ''  the  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political 
control  of  a  district,  as  w  ell  as  actual  settlement  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  adverse  holding."  The  meaning  of  this  para- 
graph is  clear.  It  is  that  actual  settlement  of  a  district  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  constitute  adverse  holding;  but  it  states 
that,  apart  from  the  rule  of  law  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
investigation,  the  Tribimal  may,  in  its  discretion,  take  into  con- 
sideration another  condition  as  well  as  the  legal  one  of  actual 
settlement. 

In  so  far  as  actual  settlement  is  concerned,  therefore,  the 
Treaty  is  affirmative  of  the  general  rule  of  law.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  defining  what  shall  constitute  the  test  of 
adverse  holding  by  States — what,  in  other  words,  shall  correspond 
to  possession  in  the  case  of  adverse  holding  by  individuals — the 
Treaty  has  employed  not  loose  and  general  phrases,  but  phrases 
that  are  emphatic,  well  defined  and  specific.  It  is  not  mere  pos- 
session that  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  not  even  mere  use  and  enjoy- 
noent,  but  settlement,  a  thing  very  different  from  possession  or 
from  use  and  enjoyment.  Nor  is  it  mere  settlement  that  is  re- 
quired; it  must  be  actual  settlement,  and  actual  settlement  of  a 
district.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  more  precise  and 
exact.  Each  and  all  of  these  terms  is  to  be  given  full  force  and 
effect  in  determining  the  merits  of  any  claim  of  adverse  holding. 
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Even  in  the  case  of  individual  proprietors,  acts  are  often  al- 
lowed  upon  the  land  which  the  proprietor  does  not  choose  to  con- 
sider a  trespass.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  with  reference  to 
individual  strangers  in  the  territory  of  a  State.  In  most  countries, 
even  those  which  are  most  completely  settled  and  organized,  for- 
eigners are  allow^ed  to  go  and  come  at  will.  So  long  as  they  keep 
the  peace  and  do  not  violate  the  law%  they  are  not  molested  in 
any  way;  they  travel,  they  hunt,  they  fish,  they  pursue  their 
runaway  cattle  over  the  border,  they  trade,  in  many  States  they 
even  buy  land  and  build  houses,  till  the  soil,  and  use  its  natuml 
products,  or  they  may  settle  as  mere  squattei*s,  without  being 
disturbed  or  proceeded  against  by  the  State.  If  this  is  true  of 
countries  that  are  settled,  much  more  is  it  true  of  countries  where, 
although  held  under  a  perfect  and  undisputed  title,  no  settlements 
have  yet  been  made.  The  fact  that  individuals  are  suffered  to  do 
these  acts,  that  they  are  tacitly  allowed  this  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  territory,  indicates  no  such  territorial  possession  as  to  make 
them  adi^erse  holders,  as  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  State.  Not 
only  this,  but  a  foreign  State  may  itself,  through  its  agents, 
do  many  of  these  acts  within  the  territory  of  another  State, 
as  the  acts  themselves  involve  no  claim  of  sovereignty,  as 
well  as  private  individuals,  and  no  significance  can  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  they  perform  such  acts.  A  Government  may 
engage  in  trade,  in  which  case  its  property  so  engaged  in 
trade  in  a  foreign  country  comes  under  the  same  rules  as 
that  of  private  individuals  (The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  IV,  Adm.  & 
Ecc.  59,  1873).  Or  it  niay  delegate  a  certain  portion  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  a  private  trading  corporation  which  may 
engage  in  trade  in  a  foreign  country.  The  acts  of  such  a  trading 
corporation  which  it  performs  on  sufferance  in  the  territory  of 
another  do  not  constitute  possession  i!i  any  sense,  nor  can  it  claim 
an  adverse  holding  by  reason  of  such  acts. 
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2.  Settlement,  as  Basis  for  Adverse  Holding. 
Such  possession,  under  the  general  rules  of  law,  can  only  be 
endenced  by  settlement,  accompanied  by  the  exercise  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  claiming  to  hold  adversely,  of  political  control 
under  a  claim  of  right,  and  this  principle  is  recognized  by  the 
Treaty. 

The y^r^^  question  to  be  considered  is  what  is  meant  by  "set- 
tlement." 

First;  *' Settlement "  implies  fixity  of  abode.  It  implies 
the  creation  of  dwellings.  Mere  transit  over  a  territory  will 
not  create  it.  Travelling,  exploring,  voyaging  with  whatever 
object,  whether  for  hunting  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  not  set- 
tlement. Trading  in  the  heart  of  a  country,  however  extensive 
or  however  regularly  pursued,  is  not  settlement.  Still  less  is 
trading  by  water.  The  casual  use  and  enjoyment  of  natui*al 
products  is  not  settlement.  The  pursuit  of  runaway  slaves  or  of 
cattle  is  not  settlement.  None  of  these  acts,  even  though  by  their 
frequency  they  may  develop  into  habitual  practices,  has  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  settlement.  The  only  act  that  can  con- 
stitute settlement  is  the  establishment  of  fixed  abodes. 

Secondly;  the  idea  of  settlement  involves  the  establishment  of 
abodes  by  persons  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers.  It  means 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  population;  persons  whose 
homes  and  occupations  are  at  that  point,  and  who  form  what  may 
have  some  claim  at  least  to  being  called  a  community. 

A  whaling  ship  voyaging  to  the  Pacific  leaves  one  of  its  crew 
on  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where  he  remains  for  a  year  or  two 
before  another  ship  takes  him  off.  The  whaler  does  not  consti- 
tute a  settlement. 

John  Sutton  goes  to  live  for  a  few  months  on  the  shell- bank  at 
Waini,  where  he  trades  with  the  Indians  (B.  C,  VI,  p.  128).  Sut- 
ton does  not  constitute  a  settlement. 

The  boy  William  Kendal,  a  servant  of  Father  Cullen,  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  Mission,  runs  away  and  lives  for  a  dozen  years  with 
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the  Indiaus  on  the  Auka,  and  marries  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
head  men,  and  is  discovered  there,  after  this  long  absence,  by 
some  one  who  chances  to  pass  that  way  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  238).  But 
Kendal  does  not  constitute  a  settlement. 

"A  Dutchman  had  been  eight  years  domiciled  in  the  River 
Aguirre,"  and  this  fact  is  thought  worthy  of  being  stated  in  the 
British  Case  (p.  48),  although  the  Aguirre  is  undisputed  Venez- 
uelan territory,  which  even  the  wildest  claims  either  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  Netherlands  have  never  called  in  question.  But  the 
fact  of  the  Dutchman  being  so  domiciled  does  not  constitute  the 
Aguirre  a  Dutch  settlement. 

Thirdly ;  settlement  implies,  necessarily,  the  establishment  of 
homes  by  inhabitants—dwellers.  The  designation  of  a  trading 
agent  to  remain  at  some  point  for  purposes  of  traffic  in  an  un- 
settled part  of  a  neighbor  s  territory  does  not  constitute  settlement, 
though  he  builds  a  cabin  and  occupies  it  and  derives  his  sus- 
tenance from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Dutch  post  in 
Cuyuni,  the  only  post  which  they  ever  established  in  the  disputed 
territory  west  of  Moruca,  had,  therefore,  no  elements  of  a  settle- 
ment. 

Still  less  does  the  mere  erection  of  a  building  for  shelter,  to  be 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  such  an  agent,  or  by  traders  or 
hunters  generally,  as  occasion  may  arise,  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  this  term.  Thus,  the  shelter  which  Beekman  erected  in  Barima, 
even  if  it  had  been  used,  which  the  evidence  fails  to  show,  would 
have  had  no  claim  to  be  called  a  settlement. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  we  quote  from  the  British 
Counter-Case  (p.  44),  the  language  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to 
the  complaint  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1580: 

*'  Besides  Her  Mjgesty  does  not  understand  why  her  subjects  and  those 
of  other  Princes  are  prohibited  fn)m  the  Indies,  which  she  could  not  per- 
suade herself  arc  the  rightful  property  of  Spain  by  donation  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  in  whom  she  acknowledged  no  prerogative  in  matters  of  this 
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kind,  much  less  authority  to  bind  Princes  who  owe  him  no  obedience,  or 
to  make  that  New  World  as  it  were  a  fief  for  the  Spaniard  and  clothe  him 
fich  |x)8session:  and  that  only  on  the  ground  that  Spaniards  have  touched 
here  and  there,  have  erected  shelters,  have  given  names  to  a  river  or 
promontory;  acts  which  cannot  confer  property/' 

A  trading  agent's  cabin,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  "  post,"  and  its  occupant  may 
be  called  a  "  Postholderj^^  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dutch 
called  him  merely  an  "  Outlier. ^^  But  whatever  else  such  post  may 
be  called,  it  cannot  be  called  a  settlement.  A  settlement  may  grow 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  post,  by  the  building  of  dwell- 
ings and  their  occupation  by  those  who  till  the  soil,  or  gather  its 
products,  or  conduct  trading  or  other  enterprises  from  that  point. 
But  the  post  by  itself  is  not  a  settlement. 

Fourthly;  a  settlementy  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  basis  of  ad- 
verse holding,  must  be  subject  to  the  political  control  of  the 
sovereign  who  claims  as  an  adverse  holder.  If  the  settlement 
is  detached  from  such  control,  if  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his 
laws  and  his  government  extend  over  it,  and  extend  over  it  as  a 
portion  of  his  territory,  so  that  they  apply  to  all  persons  within 
the  limits  of  the  settlement,  whether  subjects  or  foreignei  s,  it  is 
not  a  settlement  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  governing  adverse 
holding. 

Much  more  strongly  does  this  restriction  upon  settlement  as  a 
foundation  for  adverse  holding  apply  in  a  case  where  the  State 
claiming  as  an  adverse  holder  not  only  fails  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  settlement,  but  expressly  disavows  it.  Thus,  when 
the  Colonial  authorities  of  Essequibo,  in  1766,  on  account  of  the 
disturbances  which  Dutchmen  from  Surinam  had  created  in 
Barima,  forbade  colonists  to  settle  there,  it  precluded  itself  from 
any  advantage  which  it  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  Under 
its  own  law,  the  act  of  its  subjects  was  illegal,  and  while  the  law 
remained  in  force  the  Dutch  sovereign  could  not  derive  any 
dominion  from  the  act. 
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Similarly,  in  1850,  when  Great  Britain  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Venezuela  not  to  occupy  the  territory  in  dispute,  it 
became  illegal  for  British  subjects  to  settle  in  the  territory.  So 
long  as  that  agreement  remained  in  force.  Great  Britain  could  not 
take  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  as  an  advei-se  holder,  because 
by  her  own  treaty  she  had  expressly  prohibited  and  rendered  ill^al 
such  an  act. 

Fifthly;  The  settlement  must  he  actual.  In  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, the  phrase  ''actual  possession  "  is  used  in  opposition  to  **  con- 
structive possession."  Thus,  while  one  who  holds  adversely,  under 
documentary  title  defining  his  holding  by  metes  and  bounds,  is 
only  in  actual  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  land  covered  by  his  deed, 
he  is  held  to  be  constructively  in  occupation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  case  of  States,  ''actual  settlement"  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  "constructive  settlement,"  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
structive extension  of  the  settlement  beyond  the  localities  of 
actual  settlement.  The  object  of  the  Treaty  in  using  the  word 
"  actual  "  is  to  exclude,  once  and  for  all,  all  loose  and  vague  claims 
to  extend  the  effect  of  such  adverse  holding  beyond  the  localities 
actually  settled.  No  constructive  extension  of  the  term,  such  as 
is  recognized  in  the  case  of  individual  possession  can  be  admitted. 
In  order  that  a  district  may  be  claimed,  the  district  must  be  act- 
ually settled.  A  settlement  at  the  mouth  or  on  the  lower  banks  of 
a  river  cannot  be  extended  constructively  to  include  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  river  or  its  upper  banks.  It  is  not  an  actual  settle- 
ment of  that  district.  No  claim  of  adverse  holding  can  be  al- 
lowed as  to  any  locality  unless  it  is  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Arbitrators,  that  actual  settlement  was  made  at  that  locality. 

To  sum  up;  in  order  to  fulfil  the  effective  conditions  of  adverse 
holding  under  the  head  of  settlement,  as  to  any  particular  locality, 
it  is  necessary  that  inhabitants  in  greater  or  less  numbers  should 
have  adopted  that  locality  as  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  should 
have  established  there,  their  homes  and  occupations  with  a  certain 
degree  of  permanence;  that  they  should   be  under  a  recognized 
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and  actual  political  control ;  and,  finally,  no  such  claim  can  be  es- 
tablished beyond  the  area  of  actual  settlement.  To  make  a  good 
title  under  the  Treaty,  adverse  holding  must  be  peaceable  and  not 
by  force.  No  holding  by  force,  against  the  protest  of  the  State 
whose  territory  has  been  seized,  will  ever  ripen  into  a  title  by  pre- 
scription. As  between  individuals  the  bringing  of  an  action 
an^ts  the  running  of  the  statute.  There  is  no  tribunal  to  which 
an  injured  State  can  appeal  to  recover  the  territory  of  which  it 
has  been  deprived  by  force.  Its  maintained  protest  has  the  same 
effect  to  arrest  the  maturing  of  the  title  by  prescription  as  the 
bringing  of  an  action  by  an  individual. 

3.  Exclusive  Political  Control. 

We  have  seen  that,  both  by  the  Treaty  and  by  the  general 
principles  of  law,  the  essential  test  of  adverse  holding,  in  the  case 
of  States,  is  actual  settlement;  that  the  settlement  must  be  a 
national  act,  and  that  it  must  be  under  the  national  control. 
Without  such  control  settlement  cannot  lay  the  foundation  of  ad- 
verse holding.  It  remains  to  consider  how  and  how  far,  under 
the  Treaty,  political  control  of  itself  may  operate  to  establish  a 
claim  of  adverse  holding  without  settlement. 

Here  a  broad  distinction  is  taken  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
While  the  i-eference  to  actual  settlement  is  mandatory,  the  refer- 
ence to  j>olitical  control  apart  from  settlement  is  merely  permis- 
sive.   The  language  of  the  Rule  is: 

**The  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of  a  district,  as 
well  as  actual  settlemeut  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse  holding." 

The  obvious  force  of  this  distinction  between  settlement  and 
political  control  as  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  adverse  holding 
to  create  a  title  is  that,  while  the  Arbitrators  are  to  be  concluded 
by  the  fact  of  actual  settlement,  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
concluded  by  the  fact  of  political  control,  unaccompanied  by 
settlement.  They  are  to  examine  the  attendant  circumstances 
and  conditions  surrounding    such  control,    if  they  find  it,   and 
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ai*e  to  accord  to  the  claim  such  weight  as  they  may  deeDl 
just,  having  in  consideration  all  these  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Exclusive  political  control  is  by  no  means  a  final 
test.  It  may  be  found  to  exist,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  lay  the  foundation  of  title.  If,  for  example,  such  con- 
trol rests  on  the  exercise  of  force,  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of  a 
weaker  Power  holding  the  prior  title,  it  could  have,  and  should 
have,  but  little  significance  in  determining  the  question  of  adverse 
holding.  All  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  claim  are  to  be 
considered  and  weighed  by  the  Arbitrators,  and  it  is  only  to  have 
the  effect  and  significance  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  a  just  and 
equitable  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  entitle  it, 
however,  to  be  considered  at  all  by  the  Arbitrators,  it  must,  in  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  be  **  exclusive  political  control  of  a  district." 

The  language  referring  to  control  is  not  loose  and  inexact  any 
more  than  the  language  referring  to  settlement.  It  is  not  mere 
influence,  or  alliance,  or  superiority,  or  leadership,  that  is  re- 
quired, but  control — a  very  different  thing  from  all  the  others. 
Nor  is  it  mere  control.  It  must  be  political  control;  and  more 
than  that,  it  must  be  exclusive  political  control,  and  exclusive  pol- 
itical control  of  a  district.  Only  if  it  fulfils  all  these  requirements 
can  it  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Tribunal  at  all;  and 
if  it  fulfils  these  requirements,  it  is  then  for  the  Arbitrators  to  de- 
termine how  far  they  will  consider  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  at  the  outset  the  terms  which  consti- 
tute this  remarkably  precise  and  exact  phrase  of  the  Treaty. 

**Po//YicaZ  con^ro/"  means  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  a 
territory,  through  political  or  governmental  administration. 

*•  Political  control  of  a  district "  means  the  actual  exercise  of 
sovereignty  over  that  district,  through  political  or  governmental 
administration. 

*•  Exclusive  political  control  of  a  district "  means  such  an  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  over  that  district  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sovereignty. 
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First;  Political  control  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
The  question  which  is  being  here  considered  is  the  question 
how  far  an  adverse  holding  based  upon  political  control  may 
operate  to  the  extinguishment  of  a  prior  title  and  the  ousting 
of  its  holder.  The  title  in  question,  as  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gested, is  not  the  private  title  of  an  individual  who  owns  the  fee, 
hat  the  public  title  of  the  State  to  the  territory  of  which  it  is 
sovereign.  The  claim  of  adverse  holding  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  prior  title,  and  in  the  present  case  a  prior  public 
title  of  the  sovereign  existing  in  all  its  completeness.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  form  of  p>olitical  control  shall  be  sufficient  to  create 
a  title  adversely  to  this  previously  existing  title  of  the  sovereign. 

Obviously,  the  iSrst  consideration  is  that  the  political  control 
which  is  to  constitute  such  an  adverse  holding  must  be  a  control 
that  is  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  a  like  relation,  namely,  the 
relation  of  sovereignty.  In  this  manner  of  creating  a  title  ad- 
versely, nothing  less  than  acts  which  are  both  in  intention  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves  acts  of  sovereignty  can  dis- 
place a  previously  existing  sovereignty.  It  is  against  the  title 
of  a  sovereign,  formally  asserted  and  maintained,  that  the  claim 
of  adverse  holding  is  now  sought  to  be  enforced.  Clearly,  no 
acts  can  lay  the  foundation  of  an  effective  holding  unless  made 
in  pursuance  of  an  equally  definite  assertion  of  sovereignty.  A 
claim  of  sovereignty,  therefore,  made  openly  and  notoriously,  is 
the  first  requisite  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions. 

Secondly;  the  acts  themselves  must  he  such  as  necessarily 
«wp/y  sovereignty  and,  what  is  more,  territorial  sovereignty.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  individual  foreigners  are  allowed, 
according  to  the  customs  of  most  countries,  a  large  latitude  of 
action  in  the  country  in  which  they  may  for  any  purpose  sojourn. 
The  fact  that  such  foreign  individuals  are  also  agents  of  a  foreign 
government  does  not  cut  them  off  from  the  liberty  of  action  which 
is  allowed  to  foreigners  generally.  The  doing  of  an  act  in  an- 
other's territory  by  such  an  agent,  even  an  act  which  may  be  in 
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the  execution  of  some  official  function  or  duty,  carries  with  it  no 
necessary  implication  of  sovereignty.  The  fact  that  in  doing  an 
act,  which  a  private  individual  would  equally  be  allowed  to  do,  he 
is  performing  an  official  duty  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
act  as  an  act  habitually  permitted  by  the  territorial  sovereign  to 
be  done.  The  latter  does  not  view  the  official  person  sojourning 
upon  his  domain  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  he  views 
all  other  sojourners.  Such  a  sojourner  may  be  acting  officially 
with  respect  to  his  own  Government,  but  he  is  not  acting  officially 
with  respect  to  the  Government  of  the  territory.  Consequently, 
no  implication  can  be  drawn  from  his  acts. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  important,  because  it  is  precisely  of 
acts  of  the  character  described  that  the  British  Case  on  political 
control  is  made  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  political  control  exercised  by  the  Dutch  in  the  tenitory  in  dis- 
pute. Individual  Dutchmen  were,  however,  allowed  a  consid- 
erable liberty  of  movement  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
whether  these  individual  Dutchmen  were  merely  private  traders 
or  were  the  officials  or  employees  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany made  no  difference  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

These  facts  were  all  the  more  striking  in  this  particular  case 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany as  a  company  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  mercantile  trad- 
ing and  in  the  government  or  management  of  a  trading  colony. 
A  trading  company  clothed,  as  was  this  corporation,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  certain  delegated  powers  of  government  to  run  a 
colony  and,  on  the  other,  occupied  with  the  question  of  trade 
and  trade  profits  as  a  private  corporation,  stands  in  a  peculiar 
condition.  It  is  in  great  danger  of  mixing  up  its  two  func- 
tions. It  may,  for  instance,  have  a  certain  territorial  scope  for  its 
trade,  which  of  course  does  not  imply  sovereignty  in  any  sense. 
It  may  thus  extend  its  trade  on  its  neighbor's  territory.  It  also 
regulates  the  trade  of  its  colonists,  who  are  quasi-subjects;  and  it 
regulates  their  trade  not  only  in  the  colony,  but  out  of  the  colony. 
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and  particularly  it  regulates  their  competition  outside  of  the 
ooloDj  with  its  own  trade  outside.  It  uses  its  powers  of  govern- 
meDt  to  back  up  its  functions  of  trade.  The  consequence  is  that 
it  exercises  a  personal  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects  on  foreign 
territory  in  connection  with  matters  of  trade  more  extensive  than 
that  which  Gk>vernments  ordinarily  attempt  to  exercise.  Having 
begun  with  matters  of  trade,  it  extends  this  regulation  and  juris- 
diciioD  to  other  matters,  and  it  is  all  the  more  ready  to  do  this  in 
that  the  colonial  character  of  its  enterprise  gives  it  large  powers 
and  supervision  over  the  persons  and  occupations  of  its  colonists. 

Thus,  the  West  India  Company,  through  the  Colonial  author- 
ities, was  in  the  habit  of  sending  its  employees,  who  were  chiefly 
old  negro  slaves,  to  trade  in  the  neighboring  wilderness  with  the 
Indians.  It  also  had  Dutch  employees  who  did  the  same  business. 
These  employees  were  likewise  sometimes  used  to  pursue  and  cap> 
ture  runaway  slaves,  as  they  would  cattle,  upon  foreign  territory 
and  to  bring  them  back. 

There  was  also  a  class  of  employees,  a  degree  higher  in  the 
official  scale  than  the  roving  traders  or  outrunners.  These  were 
called  Outliers,  a  name  which  is  generally  translated  in  the  evi- 
dence,  Postholders.  An  outlier  was  sent  to  a  certain  point  to  look 
after  the  trade  at  that  point,  to  give  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  runaways  and  capture  them  if  possible,  and  to  keep  the 
Colonial  authorities  informed  generally  of  what  was  going  on. 

There  is  really  only  one  case,  that  of  the  post  in  Cuyiini, 
which  has  any  material  bearing  upon  the  boundary  dispute,  and 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  sovereignty  could  be  attributed  to  the 
Ontlier  who  was  stationed  there. 

The  Colonial  authorities  also  maintained  close  supervision  over 
the  colonists.  Regulations  and  laws  were  made  which  the 
colonists  were  obliged  to  observe,  not  only  in  the  colony  itself, 
hut  when  they  went  into  the  adjoining  territory  of  Spain.  This 
personal  jurisdiction  over  the  Dutch  colonists  was  not  an  exercise 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  question,  because  it  related 
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solely  to  Dutch  subjects  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went. 
There  is  not  an  instance  in  this  whole  controversy  of  the  exercise, 
or  attempted  exercise,  west  of  Moruca,  of  any  control  over  any- 
body but  Dutchmen. 

Thirdly;  Political  control  requires  that  there  should  be  am 
actual  exercise  of  sovereignty  through  the  medium  of  governments 

While  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  the  government  should  be 
of  an  elaborate  or  highly  organized  type,  sovereignty  must 
actually  be  exercised  through  governmental  agents.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  must  necessarily  be  the  ordinary  civil  agents 
of  government.  Political  control  may  be  exercised  by  military  as 
well  as  by  civil  agents,  but  sovereignty  must  be  actually  exerdaed 
by  agents,  and  these  agents  must  be  governmental  agents. 
Unless  government  oflScers  are  actually  and  effectively  controlling 
a  district  there  is  no  political  control  of  that  district  within  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  of  the  Treaty. 

The  definition  given  above  requires  that  the  control  be  exer* 
cised  over  the  territory  as  territory,  and  upon  all  persons  within 
it,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  The  control  which  is  exer- 
cised  only  over  subjects  sojourning  within  a  given  territory  is 
not  pohtical  control  over  that  territory.  It  is  merely  a  personal 
control  over  subjects  irrespective  of  territorial  control.  If  it  ap* 
pears  as  to  this  territory  in  dispute,  that  one  Power  exercised 
control  over  all  persons  within  the  territory,  and  that  the  other 
did  not,  the  first  alone  exercised  political  control  over  the 
territory.  The  performance  of  acts  connected  with  trade  in  the 
territory  has  of  itself  no  significance,  because  it  is  no  indication  of 
political  control;  but  the  exclusion  of  persons,  and  especially  of 
persons  other  than  subjects,  from  the  performance  of  such  acts  ci 
trade  is  an  indication  of  political  control.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
oi-der  to  political  control  that  this  right  of  exclusion  shall  be 
exercised  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  any  more  than  it  is  neces* 
sary  in  order  to  assert  political  control  over  the  territory  at  wxf 
civilized  State  that  the  Gk>vemment  should  exclude  foreigiieni  or 
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refuse  to  allow  them  to  trade  there.  But  if  it  does  exclude  them, 
and  they  assent  to  the  exclusion,  it  is  an  assertion  on  the  one  part 
and  an  admission  on  the  other  of  territorial  sovereignty  and 
political  control  in  the  Govern ment  that  exercises  the  right  of 
exclusion. 

Of  course  in  an  unsettled  territory  there  will  be  far  less  to  in- 
dicate political  control  than  in  a  settled  territory.     But  that  can- 
not affect  the  question  of  title.     If  political  control  is  to  be  proved 
in  such  a  territory,  the  acts  which  indicate  it  will  doubtless  be  less 
namerous  and  less  extensive  than  in  fully  organized  districts  con- 
taining a  settled  population.    The  tests  of  political  control  in  such 
a  district  are  the  actual  exercise  of  a  right  to  exclude  foreigners 
therefrom,  and  to  control  the  actions  of  foreigners  as  well  as  sub- 
jects therein.     The  apprehension  of  foreigners  for  violations  of 
governmental  regulations  in  such  territory  is  an  act  of  great 
significance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  sovereign  issues 
relations  as  to  acts  of  his  own  subjects  in  a  territory  does  not 
constitute  an  exercise  of  political  control  therein,  especially  when 
he  has  no  governmental  agencies  to  enforce  such  regulations,  and 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  regulations  are  not  enforced  by  him. 
The  enforcing   of  governmental  regulations  in  an  unsettled 
territory  is  not   necessarily  in   the  hands  of  civil  officers.      It 
is  enough  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  governmental  officers.     The 
distinction  between  the  military  police  and  civil  police  does  not 
by  any  means  universally  exist  even  in  civilized  countries,  and 
in  wild  and  unsettled  colonies  it  is  almost  wholly  obliterated. 
The  exercise  of  control  may  therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  military 
officers,  coast  guard  officers  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  the  hands 
of  civil  police.     They  are  agents  of  the  government  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  enforce  them  and  do,  in  fact,  enforce  them. 

The  question  further  arises  in  a  country  in  the  unsettled  parts 
of  America  as  to  whether  control  is  exercised  over  the  Indians,  and 
^  what  such  control  consists. 
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The  territory  ia  question,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  his- 
tory, while  Spain  asserted  over  it  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  and 
while  it  was  the  resort  of  Spaniards  in  great  numbers  for  the  por- 
pose  of  trading  with  the  Indians,  gold  seeking,  hunting  and  other 
purposes,  was  in  large  part  unsettled.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
forests  which  covered  it  was  traversed  at  will  by  roving  tribes  of 
Indians,  who,  like  many  others  of  their  race,  had  no  rc^Iar 
abode.  They  were  the  natives  of  the  soil,  the  aborigines  who, 
under  the  principles  which  have  universally  governed  the  relations 
of  the  civilized  settler  and  the  native  American,  remained  in  the 
territory  on  sufferance  without  political  rights  and  with  only  sodi 
liberty  of  action  and  movement  as  the  dominant  race  saw  fit  to 
allow. 

Whatever  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  as 
to  exclusive  political  control  over  a  district,  certainly  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  setting  up  a  claim  of  such  control  over 
these  roving  bands  of  Indians  could  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question.  The  claim  is  made  in  the  British  Case  and  dwelt  on  at 
considerable  length  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  colonists  of  Esse* 
quibo  entered  into  various  agreements  with  some  of  these  tribes 
and  exercised  some  influence  over  their  predatory  occupations  and 
over  the  choice  of  their  chiefs;  but  such  interference  and  in- 
fiuence,  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  constitute  a  politi- 
cal control.  In  the  first  place,  the  tribes  were  wandering  in- 
habitants of  the  forest,  and  could  not  be  said  to  belong  to 
any  particular  district.  In  the  second  place,  the  tribes  of  Indians 
had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  political  status.  Still  less 
could  they  have  anjr  international  status.  International  law 
deals  only  with  civilized  States  and  their  relations,  and  a  question 
of  disputed  sovereignty  arising  between  two  such  States  can  be 
in  nowise  affected  by  the  attitude  which  some  particular  band  of 
Indians,  from  considerations  of  fear,  convenience,  or  temporary 
intei*est,  may  assume  towards  some  particular  colonists.  The 
natives  certainly  had  no  political  control  over  a  district  them* 
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selves.  StiU  less  coald  the  acquisition  of  influence  over  tbem 
be  construed  as  transmitting  through  them  a  political  control, 
which  thejT  did  not,  and  could  not,  themselves  possess.  Influence 
over  and  alliance  with  the  Indians  does  not  amount  to  political 
control. 

Fourthly;  In  order  to  create  adverse  holding  of  a  district, 
the  political  control  must  he  exercised  over  the  district.     As  with 
the  question  of  settlement,  ao  with  the  question  of  political  con- 
trol;   whatever    may    be   its   significance,   it   can   only   extend 
over  the  territory  where  it  is  actually  exercised.    No  control  ex- 
ercised only  within  a  part  of  a  district  can  be  extended  construct- 
ively over  the  whole  district.    The  establishment  even  of  complete 
forms  of  government,  fully  equipped  with   all  governmental  ma- 
diinery,  at  one  point,  although  constituting  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal control    at  that  point,   cannot  he  construed  to  extend  any 
farther  than   the  limits  of  the  control  actually  exercised.     No 
claim  of  adverse  holding  at  any  locality,  based  on  political  con- 
trd,  can    be  allowed,   unless  the   Arbitrators  are  satisfied  that 
political  control  was  exercised  throughout  the  locality.    It  follows 
that,  under  the  Treaty,  no  claims  can  be  sustained  on  the  ground 
of  the  exercise  of  political  control  to  territories  of  vague  and  ill- 
defined  boundaries,  where  there  is  no  area  that  can  be  ascertained 
specifically  over  which  the  political  control  is  exercised. 

Fifthly;  Political  control  must  he  exclusive.  In  order  to  have 
agnificance  in  this  proceeding,  as  the  equivalent  of  adverse  hold- 
ing, political  control,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  through  political 
or  governmental  administration,  must  be  to  the  exclusion,  during 
the  entire  period,  of  all  other  sovereignty  or  control.  No  acts  or 
classes  of  acts  which  are  equally  performed  in  the  territory  in 
question  by  both  parties  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  claim  of 
adverse  holding.  The  exercise  of  control  in  the  locality,  during 
the  period,  by  the  party  holding  the  anterior  title  puts  an  end  to 
the  daim  as  to  that  locality. 
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The  above  principles  apply  equally  to  prescription.  Prescrip- 
tion is  that  operation  of  law  by  which  title  is  established:  (1)  by 
lapse  of  time,  where  the  title,  although  its  origin  is  unknown,  has 
been  held  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  foundation  of  the  title  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity;  (2)  where,  by  lapse  of  time,  a 
wrongful  possession  comes  to  have  the  force  of  a  rightful  title. 

The  first  meaning  obviously  has  no  application  here.  In  the 
second  meaning,  ** prescription"  is  synonymous  with  '' adverse 
holding,"  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules. 

RULE  (b) 

The  effect  to  he  given  to  general  principles  of  international 
law  in  the  determination  of  Ihe  true  boundary  line  is  thus  stated 
in  Rule  (6)  of  the  Treaty: 

''The  Arbitrators  may  recogaize  aud  give  effect  to  rights  aad  claims 
resting  on  any  other  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  international  lav, 
aud  on  any  principles  of  international  law  which  the  Arbitrators  may  deem 
to  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  fore- 
going rule.'*     [Rule  a]. 

The  only  class  of  rights  and  claims  referred  to  in  the  present 
controversy  are  the  territorial  rights  and  claims  of  the  parties  to 
this  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  primary  question  v^hidi 
the  Arbitrators  are  directed  by  the  Treaty  to  decide.  The  Arbi- 
trators are  to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  all  such  territorial  rights 
and  claims  resting  on: 

(a);  any  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  international 
law,  and 

(6);  any  principles  of  international  law  which  the  Arbitrat- 
ors may  deem  to  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  wbkb 
are  not  in  contravention  of  Rule  (a). 

As  the  Treaty  at  the  outset  prescribes  the  date  as  of  which  the 
extent  of  the  territories  of  the  respective  parties  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  clause  now  under  consideration  most  be  read  in  con* 
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nection  with  that  statement.  As  in  the  case  of  Rule  (a),  it  is  only 
as  determining  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  1814  that  these 
territorial  rights  and  claims  are  to  be  considered,  for  it  is  clearly 
not  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  that  the  three  subsidiary  Rules 
should  extend  the  limits  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  controversy 
beyond  the  date  fixed  by  Article  III,  except  in  so  far  as  said  Rules 
direct  the  consideration  of  a  different  date. 

Under  Rule  (6),  the  Tribunal  is  directed  to  recognize  as  valid 
any  title  which  is  valid  under  the  rules  of  international  law,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  Rule  (a)  may  establish  a  different  principle. 

The  only  claim  of  title  which  has  so  far  been  specifically  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Treaty  is  title  under  an  adverse  holding,  which 
can  never  be  an  original  title.  Rule  (6)  admits  the  proof  of 
original  titles,  and  directs  the  Tribunal  to  consider  any  claim  of 
title,  including,  of  course,  such  original  titles  as  they  may  deem 
valid  under  international  law  and  not  in  contravention  of  Rule 
(a).  It  also  introduces  such  rules  of  international  law  as  may  be 
used  to  define  the  terms  "adverse  holding  "  or  '*  prescription." 

The  original  title  under  which  the  whole  territory  in  dispute 
is  claimed  by  Venezuela  is  the  title  by  which  the  whole  of  Guiana 
from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon  was  originally  held  by  Spain. 
Under  the  principles  of  international  law,  discovery  accompanied  by 
intention  to  acquire  possession  creates  an  inchoate  title.  Where 
this  inchoate  title  is  followed  by  occupation,  consisting  of  acts  of 
military  or  political  control,  explorations,  surveys,  establishment 
of  trading  posts,  grants  of  land  to  subjects,  charters  and  othet 
acts  indicative  of  possession  or  control,  the  title  by  discovery 
becomes  complete.  The  original  title  of  Spain,  which  Venezuela 
as  a  party  to  this  controversy  now  sets  up,  is  a  title  by  a  perfected 
discovery,  and  the  principles  of  law  governing  the  establishment 
of  such  a  title  are  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case. 

The  original  title  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
'*  Establishment  of  Essequibo"  is  a  title  based  upon  conquest 
from  Spain  and  the  cession  of  the  territory  by  Spain  to  the 
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Netherlands  under  the  Treaty  of  Munster;  and  the  validity  of 
siich  titles  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  established  are 
matters  to  be  determined  by  the  Arbitrators  who,  in  making  their 
determination,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  international 
law  that  may  be  applicable  to  the  case.  The  only  express  proviso 
which  is  attached  to  the  application  of  these  principles  is  that  they 
shall  not  be  in  contravention  of  Rule  (a).  Where  a  title  is  sought 
to  be  established  as  against  an  original  title,  on  the  basis  of  adverse 
holding,  no  claim  can  be  considered  unless  its  duration  is  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  unless  it  fulfils  in  other  respects  the 
requirements  of  that  Rule  and  of  the  general  rules  of  internatioDal 
law. 

RULE  (c) 

The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  teiTitorial  sover- 
eign and  subjects  of  the  other  party  who  may  be  found  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  such  sovereign  is  covered  by  Rule  (c)  of  the 
Treaty,  which  is  as  follows: 

**In  determining  the  boundary- line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be  found 
by  the  Tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  Treaty  in  the  ocenpstion 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to 
such  occupation  as  reason^  justice,  the  princi|>les  of  international  law,  and 
the  equities  of  the  ease  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal,  require." 

This  Rule  recognizes  the  fact  that  when  the  territories  of  each 
party  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  the  defining  of  the  true  bound- 
ary line,  it  might  be  found  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  party 
were  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  actually  settled  upon  territory  thos 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  other.  Tho  question  would  then  arise 
how,  with  the  greatest  fairness  both  to  the  State  in  whose  territcay 
such  settlers  were  found  and  to  the  settlei*s  themselves,  an  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  relations  between  the  two;  and  it  was 
accordingly  provided  in  the  Treaty  that  the  Tribunal  should  itself 
finally  adjust  these  relations,  upon  considerations  of  reason,  jus- 
tice, the  principles  of  international  law  and  the  equities  of  the 
particular  case. 
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It  is  not  stated  by  the  Treaty  what  form  of  adjustment,  if 
any,  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  Arbitrators  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  (c).  The  whole  matter  is  left  to  their  judgment  and 
discretion.  It  is  clearly  contemplated  by  the  Rule  that  some  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  to  settle  the  relations  of  both  parties,  but  that, 
as  far  as  the  status  of  the  territory  upon  which  such  cases  arise  is 
concerned,  the  territory  having  once  been  fixed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  boundary  line,  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Rule  (c)  cannot  cause  any  modification  of  the  line. 
The  case  only  arises,  in  fact,  where  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one 
State  are  found  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  determined  by 
the  fixing  of  the  boundary  line,  and  the  language  of  the  Rule  in 
itself  negatives  the  idea  that  the  fact  of  their  settlement  there 
shall  alter  the  political  status  of  the  territory. 

That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Rule  is  confirmed 
by  the  provisions  of  Rule  (a).     Under  Rule  (a),  it  is  provided  that 
adverse  holding  shall  only  be  established  by  settlement  or  exclusive 
political  control  for  fifty  years.     If  it  were  the  intention  of  Rule 
{c)  that  the  ocrcupation  therein  refeiTed  to  should  have  the  effect 
of  deflecting  the  boundary  line,  then  Rule  (a)  would  become  mean- 
ingless, and  the  possession  of  fifty  years  would  be  no  better  than 
the  possession  of  yesterday.     Such  a  construction  of  the  Treaty 
would  virtually  read  the  fifty-year  provision  entirely  out  of  it.     It 
would,  in  substance  have  the  effect  of  saying  that  where  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  one  party  were  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  party  that  fact  of  itself  should  put  an  end  to  its  status  as 
thj?  territory  of  such  other  party — a  conclusion  which  is  obviously 
untenable. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Rule  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  it.  The  proposition  was  origi- 
nally made  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  while  the  line  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  as  of  the  date  of  1814,  no  territory 
should  be  included  as  Venezuelan  which  was  found  in  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  British  subjects  on  January  1,  1887.    The  exact  language 
of  his  proviso  is  as  follows: 

''  Provided,  always,  that  in  fixing  such  line  the  tribunal  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  inclade  as  the  territory  of  Venezuela  any  territory  which  was  bona 
fide  occupied  by  subjects  of  Oreat  Britain  on  the  first  of  January,  1887." 
(V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  305.) 

This  proposition  was  rejected,  Venezuela  refusing  to  agree  that 
the  line  of  1814,  having  once  been  ascertained,  should  be  modified 
by  the  mere  fact  of  occupation  of  what  was  shown  thereby  to  be 
Venezuelan  territory  by  British  settlers  in  1887. 

The  grounds  of  the  objection  to  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition 
are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Olney,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiation: 

''The  decisive  objection  to  the  proposiils  is  that  it  appears  to  be  a  funda- 
mental condition  that  the  boundary  line,  decided  to  be  the  true  one  by  the 
arbitrators,  shall  not  operate  upon  territory  bona  fide  occupied  by  a  British 
subject  January  1,  1887 — shall  be  deflected  in  every  such  case  so  as  to  make 
such  territory  })art  of  British  Ouiana.  It  is  true  that  the  same  rule  is  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  territory  bona  fide  occupied  by  a  Venezuelan  January  1, 
1887.  But,  as  Oreat  Britain  asks  for  the  rule  and  Venezuela  opposes  it, 
the  inevitable  deduction  coincides  with  the  undisputed  fact — namely,  that 
the  former's  interest  is  believed  to  be  promoted  by  the  rule,  while  the 
latter's  will  be  prejudiced. 

''The  true  question,  therefore,  is,  is  the  rule  just  in  itself — without 
reference  to  its  actual  working — so  that  Oreat  Britain  has  a  right  to  impose 
her  will  upon  Venezuela  in  the  matter?  How  this  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is  most  difficult  to  perceive,  and  is  not  even 
attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  despatch  itself.  It  is  a  rule  which  is  cer- 
tainly without  support  in  any  principle  of  international  law,  or  in  any 
recognized  international  usage."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  307.) 

«««««« 

"Venezuela  is  not  to  bo  stripped  of  her  rightful  possessions  because  the 
British  Gbvernment  has  erroneously  encouraged  its  subjects  to  believe  that 
such  possessions  were  British."    {ib.,  p.  308.) 

«««««« 

"  The  proviso  by  which  the  boundary  line  as  drawn  by  the  arbiind 
tribunal  of  tbree  is  not  to  include  territory  bona  fide  occupied  by  British 
subjects  or  Venezuelan  citizens  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1887^  should  be 
stricken  out  altogether,  or  there  might  be  substituted  for  it  the  following: 
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Provided,  however,  that,  in  fixing  snch  line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be 
found  in  the  occupation  of  the  sabjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  such 
weight  and  effect  shall  be  given  to  snch  occupation  as  reason,  justice,  the 
rules  of  international  law,  and  the  equities  of  the  particular  case  may 
appear  to  require."     (tft.,  p.  309.) 

The  contention  of  Mr.  Olney  that  the  proposal  of  Loid  Salis- 
bury was  unjust  to  Venezuela,  in  that  it  provided  that  where 
territory  was  bona  fide  occupied  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  *'  the 
boundary  line  shall  be  deflected  in  every  such  case  so  as  to  make 
such  territory  part  of  British  Guiana,"  prevailed,  and  the  present 
rule  was  inserted,   which  provided  for  the  claims  not  only  of 
British  occupants  in  1887,  but  the  claims  of  British  occupants 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty.     Instead,  however,  of  a  provision 
that  such  occupancy  should  deprive  Venezuela  of  territory  which 
might  be  ascertained  to  be  hers  by  the  line  of  1814,  the  provision 
in  the  Treaty  laid  down  that  the  Tribunal  should  itself  adjust  the 
relations  between    these  British  occupants  and  the  V^enezuelan 
Government  on  considerations  of  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of 
international  law,  and  the  equities  of  the  case. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  will  disclose  cases  in  which  British 
subjects  have  settled  on  what  is  found  to  be  Venezuelan  territory, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  adjustment  shall  be  made  of  their 
relations  with  the  Venezuelan  Government.  If  such  settlers  are 
mere  squatters,  holding  under  no  grant,  their  cases  require  no 
consideration.  They  would  not  be  entitled  to  recognition  even  by 
Great  Britain,  much  less  would  there  be  any  obligation  upon  Ven- 
ezuela to  recognize  them.  If,  however,  such  occupants  hold 
under  grants  from  the  British  Crown,  it  would  seem  that  such 
grants  would  become  invalid  as  being  void  ah  initio^  unless  con- 
firmed by  Venezuela.  What  is  to  be  the  validity  of  such  grants, 
and  whether  they  are  void  or  voidable,  or  whether  Venezuela 
shall  be  required  to  confirm  them,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  so  confirmed  by  virtue  of  a  piovision  in  the 
arbitral  decision  itself,  are  questions  for  the  Tribunal  to  determine. 
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The  evidence  annexed  to  the  British  Case  and  Counter-Case, 
covering  the  history  of  British  administration,  while  it  fails  to 
state  with  particularity  the  number,  location  or  character  of  tem- 
porary or  other  grants  in  the  disputed  territory  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty,  gives  certain  general  indications  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  settlement  since  the  acquisition  of  the  colony  by  Great  Britain. 

Down  to  1850  there  was  no  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory 
by  British  settlers,  either  with  or  without  a  grant,  on  the  coast, 
west  of  the  Monica  or  in  the  interior  above  the  first  falls  of  the 
Cuyuni. 

In  1850  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  two  parties  that 
neither  should  occupy  or  encroach  upon  the  territory  in  dispute; 
and  no  territorial  benefits  can  certainly  be  derived  by  Oreat 
Britain  from  any  occupation  which  took  place  while  that  agree- 
ment was  in  force.  Neither  can  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of 
international  law,  or  the  equities  of  the  case,  require  that  Vene- 
zuela should  assume  any  obligations  in  reference  to  the  com- 
pensation either  of  the  British  Government  or  of  British  subjects 
for  the  revocation  or  invalidation  of  grants  made  by  the  British 
Grovernment  daring  that  period. 

The  construction  correctly  put  upon  this  agreement  by  Great 
Britain  is  shown  by  the  text  of  the  proclamation  issued  January 
30,  1867,  by  the  Colonial  authorities  of  British  Guiana,  as 
follows: 

^'  Whereas  in  the  year  1850  a  mntaal  engagement  was  entered  into  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  Venezuela,  to  the  effect  that 
neither  Government  would  occupy  or  encroach  upon  certain  tracts  of 
country  theretofore  in  dispute,  lying  between  the  boundary  of  British 
Guiana,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  boundary  of  Venezuelan 
Guiana,  as  claimed  by  Venezuela ; 

''  And  whereas  a  company  has  been  lately  formed  assuming  the  name  of 
British  Guiana  Gold  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  for  gold  and 
working  any  deposits  thereof  to  be  found  within  the  tracts  aforesaid,  and 
it  is  understood  that  British  subjects  are  employed  by  the  said  company 
within  the  said  tracts :  Now,  this  is  to  inform  those  British  subjects  and  all 
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others  concerned,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  can  not  undertake  to  afford  protection  to  British  sub- 
jects so  employed  in  these  tracts  as  aforesaid,  and  that  all  such  British  sub- 
jects can  only  be  recognized  as  a  community  of  British  adventurers,  acting 
on  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their  own  peril  and  cost."  (V.  C, 
Tol.  iii,  pp.  148-149.) 

The  Agreement  of  1850  has  never  been  abrogated  or  repudiated 
and  was  appealed  to  by  Great  Britain  as  late  as  January,  1887,  in 
the  letter  of  the  Esly\  of  Iddesleigh  of  that  date  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
the  British  Minister  at  Caracas.  By  this  express  admission  it  was 
in  force  at  that  date,  and  no  action  taken  since  that  date  has  dis- 
turbed it. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  whether  the  Agreement 
of  1850  was  in  force  subsequent  to  1887,  and  even  assuming 
that  it  was  not,  the  British  Government  has,  by  its  own  ac- 
tion, put  the  holders  of  grants  upon  notice  that  such  grants 
were  taken   under  an  uncertain  tenure. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  by  express 
instruction  from  the  Home  Government,  addressed  the  Court 
of  Policy  in  the  following  terms: 

**  Before  we  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  I  am  anxious  to  make  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  boundary  between  this  colony 
and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  Among  the  applications  which  have  been 
received  for  mining  licenses  and  concessions,  under  the  mining  regulations 
passed  under  ordinance  16  of  1880,  16  of  1886,  and  4  of  1887,  there  are 
many  which  apply  to  lands  which  are  within  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Venezuelan  Republic.  I  have 
received  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  caution  expressly  all  per- 
sons interested  in  such  licenses  or  concessions,  or  otherwise  acquiring  an 
interest  in  the  disputed  territory,  that  all  licenses^  concessions,  or  grants 
applying  to  any  portion  of  such  disputed  territory  will  be  issued  and  must 
be  accepted  subject  to  the  possibility  that,  in  the  event  of  a  settlement  of 
the  present  disputed  boundary  line,  the  land  to  which  such  licenses,  con- 
cessions, or  grants  apply  may  become  a  part  of  the  Venezuelan  territory; 
in  which  case  no  claim  to  compensation  from  the  colony  or  from  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  can  be  recognized  ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment 
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would,  of  course^  do  whatever  may  be  right  and  practicable  to  secore  from 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  iicenses^ 
eta,  now  issned.''     (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  307-308.). 

This  wise  precaution  was  doubtless  taken  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Agreement  of  1850  was  still  in  force;  but  whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  the  effect  of  the  caution  was  to  put  all  grantees  upon  notice 
that  their  grants  might  be  defeated  by  the  determination  of  the 
boundary  question,  and  no  person  holding  under  such  a  grant  can 
claim  any  indemnity  if  that  which  he  was  noti6ed  might  happen 
did  happen,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  territorial  sover- 
eignty of  the  territory  where  the  grant  lay  against  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  here  no  suggestion  that  the 
boundary  line  was  to  be  deflected  to,  or  include,  such  settlements. 

Even  if  such  a  reservation  had  not  been  made  by  Great  Britain, 
however,  the  failure  to  make  it,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  would  not  be  a  matter  for  which  Venezuela  was 
responsible.  In  fact,  a  short  time  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1887,  the  caution  previously  given  was  withdrawn  by 
Great  Britain,  and  on  that  date,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana: 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that  mining  concessions  and 
grants  of  land  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  British  Guiana  within 
the  line  referred  to  in  the  Gazette  notice  of  21st  October  last  as  the  bound- 
ary of  the  territory  claimed  by  Great  Britain  "  [the  Schomburgk  line], 
''  without  any  reservation^  and  on  the  understanding  that,  should  negocia- 
tious  with  Venezuela  be  renewed,  no  territory  within  that  line  (subject  to 
somepossible  modification  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Venezuela  the  com- 
mand of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco)  will  be  conceded  to  that  Rcpublia*' 
(B.  C.-C,  App.,  p.  312.) 

It  thus  appears  that  Great  Britain  first  put  all  her  subjects 
upon  notice  and  then  distinctly  withdrew  and  contradicted  the 
notice,  and  gave  them  an  affirmative  assurance  that  their  titles 
would  be  defended,  even  if  it  should  be  found  that  they  were  in 
territory  that  might  be  rightfully  claimed  by  Venezuela.     As  to 
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the  responsibilities  towards  its  own  grantees  in  which  this  extra- 
ordinary action  of  the  Government  involved  it,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities 
thus  assumed  were  far  more  onerous  and  emphatic  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana  not  made 
his  reservation  of  the  previous  June,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
positive  contradiction  in  September. 

Wherein  lies  the  responsibility  of  Venezuela  with  reference  to 
these  grantees,  under  the  circumstances  here  related?  As  Secre- 
tary OIney  says,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  June  12, 
1896: 

^  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  there  are  British  subjects  who — to  quote  the 
d^pateh — '  have  settled  in  territory  which  they  had  every  ground  for  be- 
lieTing  to  be  British,'  the  grounds  for  such  belief  were  not  derived  from 
Venezuela.     They  emanated  solely  from  the  British  Government;   and  if 
British  subjects  have  been  deceived  by  the  assurances  of  their  Oovernment, 
it  is  a  matter  wholly  between  them  and  their  own  Oovernment  and  iu  no 
way  concerns  Venezuela.     ...     In  but  one  possible  contingency  could 
any  claim  of  that  sort  by  Oreat  Britain  have  even  a  semblance  of  plausi- 
bility.   If  Great  Britain's  assertion  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  faith  of  which 
ber  subjects  made  settlements  in  territory  subsequently  ascertained  to  be 
Venezuelan,  could  be  shown   to   have   been   in   any    way   assented   to   or 
acquiesced  in  by  Venezuela,  the  latter  Power  might  be  held  to  be  concluded 
and  to  be  estopped  from  setting  up  any  title  to  such  settlements.     But  the 
notorious  facts  of  the  case  are  all  the  other  way.     Venezuela's  claims  and 
ber  protests  against  alleged  British  usurpation  have  been  constant  and  em- 
pbatic,  and  have  been  enforced  by  all  the  means  practicable   for  a  weak 
power  to  employ  in  its  dealings  with  a  strong  one,  even  to  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations."     (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  308.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  asserted  by  Venezuela  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  equities  of  such  settlers,  provided  for  by 
Bole  (c),  whatever  it  requires,  does  not  require  any  compensation 
to  British  settlers  in  territory  which  proves  in  the  arbitration  to 
have  been  Venezuelan.  The  grants  to  these  settlers  are  of  the 
most  recent  origin.      As  there  was  no  British  settlement  in  the 
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disputed  territory  in  1850,  west  of  the  Monica,  neither  was  there 
any  settlement  in  that  territory  until  after  1880.  All  grants  which 
have  been  issued  have  been  issued  subsequent  to  that  date.  As 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  im  Thurn,  grants  were  not  made 
in  the  coast  territory  until  1890,  and  then  they  were  given  gratuit- 
ously to  settlers  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  mere  squatters, 
and  many  of  whom  had  no  connection  with  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  except  the  fact  that  they  had  settled  upon  land  which  that 
Government  claimed.    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  278.) 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration, — the  recent  character 
of  the  settlement,  the  Agreement  of  1850  not  to  occupy  this  ter- 
ritory, still  appealed  to  by  Great  Britain  in  1887,  the  action  of  the 
British  (Governor  in  issuing  conditional  grants  in  June  of  that 
year,  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  removing  the  condi- 
tions annexed  to  those  grants,  in  the  following  September, —can 
it  be  said  that  the  adjustment  of  the  equities  of  such  settlers  in 
teiTitory  which  proves  to  be  Venezuelan  is  a  matter  that  devolves 
upon  Venezuela?  Is  there  any  obligation  upon  Venezuela  to 
respect  such  grants?  Whatever  may  be  the  obligations  of  the 
British  Government  towards  the  grantees,  is  there  any  such  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  Venezuela?  Will  this  Tribunal,  in  the  face 
of  the  history  of  this  dispute  and  of  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  present  century  impose  any  liability  upon  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  in  behalf  of  these  settlers?  Will  it  not 
rather  say  that  the  grants  were  void  ab  initio^  and  that  if  the 
grantees  are  to  remain  in  possession,  they  can  only  do  so  upon 
such  terms  as  Venezuela  may  prescribe? 

Only  one  more  fact  remains  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  large  part  of  the  concessions  given  by  the  British  Government 
since  1887  in  the  disputed  territory  relate  to  mining  privileges.  By 
reason  of  these  privileges  an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  twenty  million  dollars,  has  been  taken 
from  the  territory.    As  far  as  placer  roiniug  is  concerned,  it  has 
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beeD  stripped  of  an  enormous   source  of  natural  wealth.     The 
revenue  derived  by  the  British  Government  from  royalties  on 
these  concessions  has  amounted   to  over  a  million   dollars,   a 
revenue  which  has,  if  this  territory  is  decreed  to  be  Venezuelan, 
been  abstracted  from  it  by  the  British  Government  at  substan- 
tially no  cost  to  itself.     In  view  of  this  fact,   certainly  Great 
Britain  should  take  care  of  her  own  grantees.     She  had  the  use 
of  the  territory  without  right  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  use  she  stripped  it  of  its  resources,  at  enormous  pecuniary 
advantage  to  herself.     Can  she  now,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she 
took  the  risk  of  giving  to  her  subjects  the  privilege  of  operating 
this  business,  to  strip  this  territory  to  her  own  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, and   in  utter  disregard  of  the  possible  rights  of  Vene- 
zuela, claim  that  Venezuela  is  under  any  responsibility  to  make 
good  to  these  gji-antees  any  damages  which  they  may  suffer  by 
reason  of  the  establishment  of  Venezuelan  title  to  the  territory? 
To  give  such  effect  to  British  occupation  would  outrage  reason, 
justice,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  equities  of 
the  case. 


CHAPTER  nL 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Having  thus  considered  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  treaty 
of  arbitration,  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  up  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
territorial  claims  have  been  advanced,  and  upon  what  grounds 
those  claims  have  been  rested. 

In  a  note  addressed  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  November  2(», 
lJ>y5,  Lord  Salisbury  stated  that  *'  the  dispute  on  the  subject  of 
the  frontier  did  not,  in  fact,  commence  till  after  the  year  1840" 
(V.  C.-C,  vol.  iii,  p.  275.)  This  is  true,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  are  concerned;  but  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  at  that  point,  ignoring  what  passed 
ou  the  same  subject  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  would  be  to  pass  by  a  vital  part  of  the  con- 
tiuversv. 

The  significance  of  Great  Britain's  claims  subsequent  to  1840 
Ciin  be  appreciated  only  when  it  is  considered  that  she  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  to  the  year  174r7,  tlierefore,  that 
^e first  invite  attention. 

In  the  year  1747  there  was  a  profound  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  as  to  the  proper  location  of  the  boundary  between  tlie 
^^lony  of  Elssequibo  and  the  Spanish  dominions.  In  September  of 
that  year  *'the  Ten  "  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  that  *'all 
the  respective  Chambers,  each  by  itself,  investigate  and  inquire 
''whether  it  can  be  discovered  how  far  the  limits  of  this  Company 
[     in  Rio  Essequibo  do  extend  "  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  99). 

In  December,  1748,  the  Governor  wrote  to  the  Company,  and, 
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after  referring  to  the  talk  of  some  old  people  and  Indians, 
added:  "  but  this  talk  gives  not  the  slightest  certainty  "  He  also 
expressed  a  wish  '*  that,  if  it  were  possible,"  he  **  might  know  the 
true  boundary"  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  101). 

The  visit  of  the  Governor  to  Holland  in  1750  led  to  many  con- 
sultations on  this  point  between  himself,  the  Company  and  the 
Stadtholder— all  without  result — and  he  returned  to  Esseqnibo 
with  the  boundary  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

In  1754  he  again  appealed  to  the  Company  for  '*  the  so  long 
sought  definition  of  frontier  "  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  113),  and  asked:  *'Is 
not  this  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Mttnsterl"  To  this  the  Com- 
pany answered:  '*  We  would  we  weve  able  to  give  you  an  exact 
and  precise  definition  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  river  of  Esse 
quibo  such  as  you  have  several  times  asked  of  us;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  precise  and  accurate  definition  can  anywhere 
be  found,  save  and  except  the  general  limits  of  the  Company's 
territories  stated  in  the  preambles  of  the  respective  charters 
gi-anted  to  the  West  India  Company  at  various  times  by  the  States 
General"  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  117). 

The  Spanish  attack  on  the  Cuyuni  post  in  1758  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  It  obliged  Governor  Storm  van 's  Gravesande  to  take  a 
definite  stand  in  the  matter;  and  hence,  by  his  orders,  the  Military 
Commandant  in  Essequibo  wrote,  on  December  8,  1758,  to  the 
Spanish  Commandant  in  Orinoco: 

'^  That  in  the  name  of  the  States  General  his  Sovereigns  he  (lersists,  and 
now  for  the  second  time  demands  the  freeing  of  the  prisoners  and  a  suit- 
able satisfaction  for  this  violation  and  insnlt  done  to  the  territory  of  his 
Sovereigns,  and  that,  since  it  seems  to  him,  according  to  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, that  yon  in  Gaayana  and  at  Gumana  are  ignorant  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  States  General  ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  at  present  subsisting,  he  has  ordered  me  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  map  on  which  you  will  be  able  to  see  them  very  distinctly. 
..."  (V.  C.,  vol.  ii,  p.  128). 

D'Anville's  map,  here  referred  to,  is  reproduced  as  No.  16  in 
the  Atlas  accompanying  the  British  Case;  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  line  there  shown   gave  Barima  Point  and  both 
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the  Barima  and  Amacura  rivers,  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths,  to  Spain.  The  extreme  claim  of  the  Dutch  in  1758,  as 
r^ards  the  coast,  is  thus  seen  to  have  extended  no  further  than 
just  beyond  the  Waini  River. 

This  statement  of  the  Dutch  claim  in  1758  was  communicated 
by  the  Dutch  (Jovernor  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company;  and 
the  Company,  so  far  from  enlarging  on  it  in  the  Remonstrance 
presented  in  1759  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  limited  itself  to  affirming 
its  immemorial  possession,  not  of  the  Barima,  nor  of  the  Amacura, 
nor  even  of  the  Waini,  but  merely  of  the  Essequibo  River  and  oil 
its  branches.  It  asked  '*  that  reparation  may  be  made  for  the  said 
hostilities,  and  that  the  Remonstrants  may  be  reinstated  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  said  post  on  the  river  of  Cuyuni,  and  also 
that  through  their  High  Mightinesses  and  the  Court  of  Madrid  a 
proper  delimitation  between  the  Colony  of  Essequibo  and  the 
river  Orinoco  may  be  laid  down  by  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  dispute  "  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  134). 

Spain  made  no  formal  answer  to  this  Remonstrance,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Dutch  received  no  satisfaction. 
The  practical  result  of  the  appeal  was  that  Spain  continued  to 
occupy  the  Cuyuni  and  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  the  post  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  which  these  latter  asked  to  be  reinstated. 

The  Dutch  Remonstrance  of  1759  was  followed  by  another  in 
1769.  Between  these  dates  the  Dutch  continued  to  exhibit  vac- 
illation and  uncertainty  regarding  the  location  of  their  boundary, 
and  to  search  for  information  as  to  where  the  line  should  run. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  exclude  the  Dutch 
from  both  the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  to  assert  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  disputed  region.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Dutch  Governor  and  the  Colony  during  this 
period  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive.  That  correspondence  shows, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ignorance  of  the  Dutch  authorities  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  tenitory,  and  their  admission  as  to  the  extent  of 
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Spanish  territory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant grounds  upon  which  they  based  their  extreme  pretensions. 

First,  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Dutch: 

Referring  to  the  destroyed  Cayuni  post  of  1 75.S,  the  Company 
tlnis  wrote  to  the  Governor  on  May  31st,  1759: 

''  Meanwhile  we  should  like  on  thie  occasion  to  be  exactly  informed 
where  the  aforesaid  Poston  the  Riverof  Guyuni  was  situated;  forin  the  latest 
map  made  by  you  of  the  Colony  we  have  found  indeed,  that  river,  but  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the  Post  itself.  Furthermore,  what  grounds 
yoii  might  be  able  to  give  us  to  further  support  our  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  aforesaid  Post — perhaps  a  declaration  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  could  in  this  connection  be  handed  in,  which  might  be  of  service. 
We  should  also  like  tx)  have  a  more  specific  description  of  the  Map  of  Amer- 
ica hy  M.  D'Auville,  to  which  you  appeal ;  for  that  gentleman  has  issncd 
many  maps  dealing  with  that  continent,  and  in  none  of  these  which  have 
come  to  our  notice  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  [of  what  you 
mention,"]  (B.  C,  II,  p.  174). 

Again,  on  December  3rd,  1759,  they  wrote: 

"  Wherefore  we  still  request  yon  to  lay  before  us  everything  which  might 
in  any  way  be  of  service  in  proof  of  our  right  of  ownership  to,  or  possession 
of,  the  aforesaid  river,  because  after  receiving  it  we  might  perhaps  present 
to  the  States-General  a  fuller  Remonstrance  on  this  head,  with  a  statement 
of  facts  joined  thereto.  For  this  purpose  there  might  es|)ecially  be  of  use  to 
us  a  small  map  of  the  River  of  Cuyuui,  with  indication  of  the  places  where 
the  Company's  Post,  and  also  the  grounds  of  *Oud  Duinenburg'  and  of  the 
Company's  coffee  and  indigo  plantations  were  situated,  and,  finally,  of  the 
so-called  Blue  Mountain  in  which  the  miners  carried  on  their  work  for  our 
account,''  (B.  C,  II,  p.  181). 

And  in  the  same  letter  they  add: 

"  We  see  from  your  letter  that  you  extend  the  boundary  of  the  Colony  in 
the  direction  of  the  Orinoco  not  only  as  far  as  Waini,  but  even  as  far  as 
Barima.  We  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  upon  which  yoa 
base  this  contention,  and  especially  your  inference  that,  Cuynni  being 
i^ituate  on  this  side  of  Waini,  it  must  therefore  necessarily  belong  to  the 
Colony;  for,  so  far  as  wc  know,  there  exist  no  Conventions  that  the  boundary 
lines  in  South  America  run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  sea-coast  inland,  aa 
do  most  of  the  frontier  lines  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North  America  " 
(B.C.  11,  p.  182). 
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Seven  years  later  the  Company  still  continued  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  proper  boundary  of  their  Colony.  On  September  26,  1766, 
they  thus  wrote  to  the  Governor: 

'*  In  one  of  yonr  preceding  letters  yon  told  us  that  the  place  about  the 
Barima,  where  some  scam  and  offscourings  of  folk  were  staying  together 
and  leading  a  scandalous  life,  was  Spanish  territory,  and  that  you  intended 
to  ha?e  Mr.  Bousselet,  who  was  going  on  a  mission  to  Orinoco  submit 
»me  propositions  to  the  Spanish  Governor  for  the  extirpation  of  that  gang. 
And  now  you  inform  us  of  your  having  sent  thither  the  Postholder  of 
Mornkii  with  positive  orders,  probably  propria  authoritate  without  any 
concurrence  of  the  aforesaid  Governor,  inasmuch  as  Sf  r.  Bousselet  had  not 
jet  departed  thither  on  his  mission,  and  we  cannot  quite  make  this  tally 
vith  the  other.  If  that  place  is  really  Spanish  territory,  then  you  have 
acted  very  imprudently  and  irregularly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  that  place 
forms  part  of  the  Colony,  and  you  had  previously  been  in  error  as  to  the 
territory,  then  you  have  done  very  well,  and  we  must  fully  approve  of  your 
coarse,  as  also  of  the  Court's  Resolution  that  henceforth  no  one  shall  be  at 
libertj  to  stay  on  the  Barima*  But  if  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  that 
piace,  we  see  little  result  from  that  Resolution  :  extra  territorium  suumjus 
dieenlienim  impune  non  paretur*^  (B.  C,  III,  p.  137). 

The  above  extracts  are  all  taken  from  letters  of  the  Company; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ignorance  which  these  exhibit  is 
complete,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not  even  a  suggestion  came 
from  the  Company  to  enlighten  the  Gtovernor  or  to  help  him  to  an 
understanding  of  what  he  should  regard  as  being  within  his  juris- 
diction. 

llie  letters  of  the  Governor  during  this  period  prove  the 
same  ignorance  on  his  part;  they  also  serve  to  make  clear  the  ex- 
treme Dutch  claims  of  the  eighteenth  century;  they  disclose  the 
origin  of  those  claims,  and  they  reveal  the  foundations  upon  which 
both  tho;3e  claims  and  the  subsequent  British  pretensions  have 
been  built. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  writing  to  the  Spanish  Com- 
mandant on  the  Orinoco  complaining  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
Cnyuni  Poet  of  1758,  Storm  van  's  Gravesaude  had  transmitted 
a  copy  of  D'Anville's   map.    That   his  own   views  were  based 
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upon  D'Anville's  authority  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter  to  the  Company,  dated  September  9, 
1758: 

^^  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  river  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  your 
Lordships,  mnch  more  so  than  any  one  of  the  others,  and  also  that  it  is 
perfectly  certain  and  indisputable  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to 
it.  If  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  look  at  the  map  of  this  country, 
drawn  by  Mr.  D'Auville  with  the  utmost  care,  your  Tjordships  will  dearly 
see  that  this  is  so  ''  (B.  C,  II,  p.  144). 

It  was  during  1759  that  van  's  Qravesande  seems  to  have  first 
had  any  independent  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  boundary,  for 
on  September  1st,  of  that  year,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Company: 

^'  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  me  to  send  what  your  Lordships  re- 
quire concerning  Cnynni,  and  in  this  despatch  I  shall  have  to  content  my- 
self with  informing  your  Lordships  that  Cuyuni  being  one  of  the  three 
arms  which  constitute  this  river,  and  your  Lordships  having  had  for  very 
many  years  the  coifee  and  indigo  plantation  there,  also  that  the  mining 
master,  with  his  men,  having  worked  on  the  Blue  Mountain  in  that  river 
without  the  least  opposition,  the  possession  of  that  river,  as  far,  too,  as 
this  side  of  the  Wayne,  which  is  pretended  to  be  the  boundary-line  (al- 
though I  think  the  latter  ought  to  be  extended  as  far  as  Barima),  cannot 
be  questioned  in  the  least  possible  way,  and  your  Lordships'  right  of  owner- 
ship is  indisputable,  and  beyond  all  doubt"  (B.  C,  II,  p.  180). 

It  is  important  to  note  with  regard  to  this  letter,  first  that 
van  's  Gravesande  gives  the  Waini  as  the  **  pretended  boundary  " — 
pretended,  of  course,  by  the  Dutch,  not  by  the  Spanish;  second, 
that  his  own  views,  which  were  at  that  time  the  extreme  views, 
were,  for  reasons  not  stated,  that  the  line  should  go  ou  far  as 
Barima— that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  Barima;  third,  that  whatever 
rights  the  Company  then  had  to  the  River  Cuyuni  were  based 
upon  certain  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  which  van  's  Gravesande 
enumerates,  namely,  that  the  Cuyuni  was  an  affluent  of  the  Esse- 
quibo,  that  the  Company  had  had  ^^  the  coffee  and  indigo  planta- 
tion there,"  and  that  ^' the  mining  master"  had  at  one  time  done 
some  prospecting  **  on  the  Blue  Mountain." 
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What  weight  ought  to  attach  to  the  fact  that  the  Cuyuni  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Essequibo  is  a  matter  which  will  be  considered  in 
another  part  of  this  argument,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
opioion  of  van 's  Oravesande  can  hardly  be  controlling;  the  coffee 
aod  indigo  plantation  to  which  he  refers  was  located  below  the 
lowest  fall,  and  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing an  occupation  of  the  river  above  those  falls;  similarly  the 
work  of  the  **  mining  master,"  by  whom  of  course  is  meant  Hilde- 
braodt,  was  confined  to  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  river,  and  even 
so  was  abandoned,  as  a  failure,  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 

These  were  aU  the  grounds  adduced  by  van  's  Gravesande  in 
support  of  bis  claim,  but  that  he  rested  little  on  them,  and  that 
what  really  influenced  him  was  D'Anville's  authority,  is  shown  by 
the  limit  which  he  admits  with  regard  to  the  Cuyuni,  since  his 
claim  there  was  only  to  such  part  of  it  as  lay  ^'this  side  of  the 
Wayoe,"  that  is  to  say,  this  side  of  that  imaginary  line  appearing 
in  D'Anville's  map. 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  a  later  letter  of  van  's  Gravesande, 
written  on  May  2nd,  1760,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  troBt  and  donbt  not  that  their  High  Mightinesses  will  obtain  proper 
i^tisfaetion  for  an  act  that  is  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
ftud  I  can  very  well  nnderstand  that  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  must 
delay  the  settlement  of  the  matter. 

**I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  your  Lordships  in  several  of  my  despatches^  and  although 
I  am  aware,  as  yonr  Lordships  are  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  no  Treaties 
hire  been  made  which  decided  that  the  dividing  boundary  in  South 
America  should  run  inland  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea-coast,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  English  in  North  America,  it  still  appears  to  me  {salvo 
meliari)  to  be  an  irrefutable  fact  that  the  rivers  themselves,  which  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  your  Lordships  for  such  a  large  number  of  years, 
and  have  been  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the  State  without  any  or  tlie  least 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish,  are  most  certainly  the  property  of 
;onr  Lordships.  I  am  strengthened  in  my  view  of  this  matter  by  the  fact 
thatCnynni  is  not  a  separate  river  like  Weyne  and  Pomeroou  (which  last 
has  been  occupied  by  us,  and  still  contains  the  foundations  of  your  Tjord- 
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ships'  fortresses)^  bnt  an  actaal  part  of  the  Biver  Essequibo  itself,  which  ic 
divided  into  three  arms  about  8  to  10  miles  above  Fort  Zeelandia,  and  abont 
one  long  cannon  shot  below  Fort  Kijkoveral,  and  to  each  of  which  the 
Indians  give  a  separate  name — the  first  Cuyuni,  the  second  Massarnni  (in 
which  is  Kijkoveral),  and  the  third  Esseqaibo — the  principal  stream  below 
this  division  being  called  not  Essequibo,  bnt  Araunama  by  the  Arowaks, 
the  real  al)origines  of  this  country. 

''Although  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  Lordships  will  now  have  re- 
ceived the  map  compiled  by  Mr.  D'Anville,  I  have,  in  order  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  your  fjordships^  copied  that  part  of  the  ma|)  which  rclat4» 
to  onr  possessions,  and  filled  in  with  as  much  pi'ecision  as  possible  the 
sites  of  your  Lordships'  plantation  of  Dnynenburg,  situated  partly  in  Mas- 
sarnni and  partly  in  Cuyuni.  In  Cuyuni  I  have  marked  your  Lordships* 
coffee  plantation,  indigo  plantation,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  half-free 
Creoles  (to  which  the  Spaniards  came  very  close)^  and  Blauwenborg,  and 
[the]  Post  which  was  sacked,  together  with  the  sites  of  your  Lordships' 
three  other  Posts  in  Maroco,  Maykonny,  and  Arinda,  up  in  Essequibo" 
(B.  C,  II,  pp.  184-185). 

Here  again  van  's  Gravesande  bases  his  claims,  first,  upon 
D'Anville's  authority;  and  second,  upon  a  supposed  possession 
of  certain  rivers  by  the  Company.  When  detailed  reference  is 
made  to  this  so-called  possession^  it  is  significant  that  the  Barima 
is  not  mentioned;  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Waini  and  the  Pom- 
eroon,  van  's  Gravesande  distinctly  limits  the  Company's  posses- 
sion to  the  Pomeroon — *' which  /cw/,"  he  says,  **has  been  occa- 
pied  by  us " — and  that  the  possession  at  the  Cuyuni  and  Maza- 
runi  is  made  to  rest,  (a)  upon  the  existence  of  the  plantation 
Duynenburg,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Mazaruni 
and  Cuyuni,  (fc)  upon  the  coifee  and  indigo  plantation,  (c)  upon 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  half- free  Creoles,  (d)  upon  the  mining 
at  Blauwenberg,  and  (e)  upon  the  Post  which  had  been  sacked. 

The  location  of  all  of  these  places,  except  Blauwenberg  and 
the  sacked  Post  was  below  the  lowest  fall;  while  these  two 
were  but  a  short  distance  above  them.  The  prospecting  opera- 
tion of  Uildebrandt  in  the  Blauwenberg,  or  Blue  Mountain,  have 
just  been  referred  to  above.     As  for  the  Post  which  had  l)een 
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sacked,  it  is  cleai*  that  the  establishment  of  a  Post  which  was  im- 
mediately destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  under  a  claim  of  right,  can 
hardly  prove  either  Dutch  occupation  or  Dutch  title. 
Again,  on  August  12th,  1761,  van  's  Gravesande  wrote: 

''After  taking  everything  out  of  the  Company's  canoe  of  Aeclitekerke 
they  let  it  go,  and  it  came  home,  but  they  have  kept  tlie  fine  new  canoe 
belon^ng  to  the  plantation  Duyncnburg.  The  latter  having  been  cap- 
tiirpd  this  side  of  Barima,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  captured  upon  the 
HoiKiiirable  Company's  territory,  for,  althovgh  there  are  no  positive  proofs 
to  be  found  here,  so  has  always  been  so  considered  by  the  oldest  settlers, 
as  also  by  all  the  free  Indians.  Amongst  the  latter  I  have  spoken  with  some 
treryold  Caribs,  who  told  me  that  they  remember  the  time  when  the  llon- 
oumble  Company  had  a  Post  in  Barima,  for  the  re-establishment  of  which 
they  had  often  asked,  in  order  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  annoy- 
Mceofthe  Surinam  pirates;  and  then,  lastly ,  because  the  boundaries  are 
almys  thus  defined  by  foreigners,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map  prepared  by 
D'Anrilley  the  Frenchman,  a  small  extract  of  which  I  have  sent  by  the 
'Demerarv  Welvaeren.' 

"  These  are  the  only  reasons,  your  Lordships,  upon  which  I  base  my  opin- 
ions, because  there  are  no  old  papers  here  out  of  which  any  information  could 
he  obtained''  (B.  C,  II,  p.  201). 

It  is  now  known  that  the  tradition  about  a  former  Dutch  post 
in  Barima,  here  referred  to  by  van  's  Gravesande,  was  without 
foundation;  and  in  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  (Governor  himself,  the  person  most  interested  in 
proving  the  existence  of  such  a  post,  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
have  had  at  hand  the  proofs,  if  any  had  existed,  distinctly  states  that 
''there  are  no  positive  proofs  to  be  found  here,'^  and  that  **  there 
are  no  old  papers  here  out  of  tvhich  any  information  could  be 
obtained.'^  Even  had  such  proofs  been  found,  and  the  existence 
of  the  mythical  post  been  established,  van  's  Gravesande  distinctly 
limited  his  claim  to  ''this  side  of  Barima." 

That  the  Barima  was  regarded  by  van  's  Gravesande  as 
Spanish  appears  even  more  clearly  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter,  dated  August  18,  1764,  and  in  the  British  Case  attributed 
to  's  Gravesande.     In  this  he  says: 
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"  Whilst  on  this  subject  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  mentioning  the  Kiver  Barima  in  those  passes  causes  complaints  from 
the  Spaniards,  who,  maintaining  that  the  river  belongs  to  them,  in  whiA  I 
believe  they  are  right,  some  of  these  passes  have  already  been  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  '*    (B.  C,  III,  p.  114). 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  D'Anville,  along 
with  other  geographers,  placed  the  Barima  west  of  the  Amacura. 
A  reference  to  the  Barima  River  may,  therefore,  really  be  to  the 
Amacura.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  van 's  Gravesande  made 
any  such  distinction  between  the  two  in  the  passages  above 
quoted.  As  has  been  seen,  his  notions  of  boundary  were  derived 
from  D'Anville,  and  all  his  arguments  regarding  Dutch  possession 
and  Dutch  territorial  rights  were  arguments  intended  to  support, 
not  any  theoiy  of  his  own,  but  simply  UAnvilWs  line.  Now,  that 
line  gave  both  the  Amacura  and  the  Barima  to  Spain;  and  hence, 
such  must  have  been  van 's  Gravesande*8  own  views  of  the  matter. 
In  further  explanation  of  van  's  Gravesande  language,  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  names  Barima  and  Barima  River 
were,  in  those  days,  as  they  have  been  since,  often  used  to  desig- 
nate the  entire  region  which  constitutes  the  southeastern  bank  of 
the  Main  or  Ships  Mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  and  that  it  consequently 
included  both  the  Barima  and  Amacura  Rivers.  When  van 
's  Gravesande  speaks  of  D'Anville's  line  and  of  the  Dutch  boundary 
going  ''as  far  as  Barima,"  he  evidently  means  as  far  as  this  unde- 
fined Barima  region.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  mean  anything  else, 
because  the  D'Anville  line  does  not  in  fact  go  as  far  as  the  river 
which  D'Anville  called  Barima,  but  only  as  far  as  the  river  which 
he  called  Amacura. 

Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance,  with  van  's  Gravesande 
declarations  was  the  following  formal  statement,  made  on  July 
!:>8,  17()7,  by  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  to  the  States  General,  in  reply  to  the  Memorial  of  the 

shareholder's  of  the  Zeeland  Chamber: 

''Tlie  second  reason  why  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  claim  of  the  Zee- 
land  Ohief  Partici|)ant8,  that  the  silence  of  the  Representative  and  the  Direct^ 
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ofB respecting  the  alleged  addition  of  the  oft-mentioned  words  'and  adjoined 
or  tiuburdinate  rivers  and  places/  implies  an  acknowledgment  that  under 
this  term  Demerara  must  also  be  included,  and  that  therefore  from  our  side 
consent  has  been  given  to  the  surrender  of  that  Colony,  consists  herein,  that 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  expression  ^  Essequibo  and  adjoined  or  suboixli- 
Date  rivers*  is  not  that  which  the  Zeeland  Ohief  Participants  attribute  to  it 
(oamely,  that  all  the  places  which  are  situate  on  the  mainland  of  the 
so-called  Wild  Coast,  between  the  boundaries  which  the  Chief  Participants 
themselves  have  arbitrarily  and  without  giving  any  grounds  therefor  defined 
as  extending  from  Moruka  to  Mahaicony,  or  from  Rio  Berbice  as  far  as  the 
Orinoco,  are  '  adjoined,  subordinate  to,  and  inseparable  from,' the  Colony 
Essequibo),  bat,  on  the  contrary,  only  this,  that  under  that  description  are 
comprehended  the  various  mouths  and  rivers,  originating  from  Rio  Esse- 
quibo or  emptying  into  it,  which  are  marked  on  the  map,  such  as,  for 
iDstance,  Cayuni,  Massaruni,  Sei)enouwy,  and  Magnouwe"  (B.  C,  III, 
^  147). 

Certainly  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  ia  this  statement  regarded 
the  Monica  as  the  extreme  western  boundary  on  the  coast. 

The  final  deliverance  of  the  Dutch  authorities  on  the  boundary 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Remonstrance  of  1769.  Ten  years  had 
passed  since  the  Court  of  Spain  had  been  appealed  to  for  re- 
dress on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  Cuyuni  Post.  No 
answer  had  been  returned  to  that  appeal,  except  that  Spain 
continued  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  both  the  interior  and  the 
coast.  The  Dutch  attempt,  in  1766,  to  establish  another  Post 
on  the  Cuyuni,  below  the  Post  of  1758,  had  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  that  Post  and  in  the  removal  of  the  post- 
holder  to  a  new  location  still  further  down  among  the  lowest 
falls  of  the  Cuyuni.  This  removal  was  due  to  fears  of  Spanish 
attack.  Spain  had  maintained  an  undisputed  control  on  the 
Cuyuni  River;  Dutch  and  Caribs  had  been  driven  out;  the 
Spaniards  had  been  coming  with  impunity  down  to  the  lowest 
falls.  On  the  coast  the  Dutch  had  been  effectively  excluded 
from  the  entire  Barima-Waini  region;  they  had  been  prevented 
from  fishing  in  the  Orinoco  mouth;  their  trade  on  the  Orinoco 
and  Barima  had  been  interdicted;  Dutch  slave  traders  had  been 
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cleared  out  of  Barima;  Dutch  vessels  in  that  region  had  been 
captured;  the  Spaniards  had  come  even  as  far  as  the  Moruka, 
and  had  attacked  the  Dutch  post  located  there.  It  was 
because  of  all  this  that  another  and  final  Remonstance  was 
addressed  by  the  States  General  to  Spain.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  that  Remonstrance: 

*^  Kbad  to  the  Assembly  the  Kemoiistrauce  of  tho  Kepresentntive  of 
his  Sereue  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau^  and  Directors  of 
the  Chartered  West  India  Company  in  the  Presidial  Chamber  of  Z^ealaod, 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  in  general,  as  having  the  particular  direction 
and  care  of  the  colony  of  Essequibo,  and  of  the  rivers  which  belong  to 
it,  declaring  that  tliey,  the  remonstrants,  had  in  this  capacity  from  time 
almost  immemorial  been  in  possession  not  only  of  the  aforesaid  River 
Essequibo  and  of  several  rivers  and  creeks  which  flow  into  the  sea  along 
the  coast,  but  also  of  all  branches  and  streams  which  fall  into  the  same 
River  Essequibo,  and  more  particularly  of  the  most  northerly  arm  of  the 
same  river,  called  the  Cuyuni ;  that  from  time  immemorial  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  River  Cuyuni,  which  is  considered  as  a  domain  of  the 
State,  there  has  been  established  a  so-called  Post,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
lodge,  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  like  several  others  in  this  Colony, 
is  occupied  and  guarded  by  a  Postholder  and  outrunner  or  assistant, 
with  some  slaves  and  Indians. 

'*  That,  accordingly,  the  remonstrants,  especially  after  what  had  hap- 
pened in  1759,  had  been  extremely  surprised  to  learn  bv  a  letter  from 
Laurens  Storm  van  's  Gravesande,  Director-General  of  the  Colony  of  Essc- 
<(uibo,  written  the  i)th  February  last,  that  a  Spanish  detachment  comiug 
from  the  Orinoco  had  come  above  that  Post  and  had  carried  off  several 
Indians,  threatening  to  return  at  the  Grst  following  dry  season  and  visit 
Masse roeny,  another  arm  of  the  Essequibo,  lying  between  that  and  the 
Cuyuni  River,  and,  therefore,  also  unquestionably  forming  i)art  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic,  in  order  also  to  carry  off  from  thence  a  body  of  Caribs 
(an  Indian  nation  allies  of  the  Dutch  and  under  their  jurisdiction),  aad 
then  to  descend  the  River  Masscroeny,  ascend  tho  Cuyuni,  and  visit  tho 
Company's  said  Post  in  Cnyuni.     (B.  C,  IV,  p,  29.) 

*****  * 

'^  That  they,  the  remonstrants,  hail  taken  all  that  as  a  mei-e  threat, 
which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  would  have  no  effect,  and  this,  although 
the  Director-General  aforesaid  had  also  informed  them,  by  a  letter  of  the 
2l8t  February,  1769,  of  which  they  produced  an  extract  (Addeudam  B), 
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ofthe  esiAbUshmeut  of  two  Spanish  Missions^  occupied  by  a  strong  force, 
one  not  far  above  the  Company's  said  Post  in  Cnyuni  (apparently,  however, 
OD  Spanish  territory)^  and  the  other  a  little  higher  up  on  a  creek  which 
flows  into  the  aforesaid  Cuyani  Biver. 

'•  That  if,  indeed,  they  could  have  expected  or  have  had  to  look  forward 
to  au  attack  froni  the  Spaniards  in  time  of  peace,  it  must,  therefore,  cer- 
t^nly  have  been  from  that  side,  especially  in  view  of  all  that  tlie  Director- 
(ieneral  hiul  further  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  the  3rd  March  last,  and  of 
which  an  extract  was  added  as  Addendum  G;  but  that  ihey,  the  remon- 
stranta,  had  learned  with  the  greatest  astonishment  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  Director-General,  dated  the  10th  March  last,  to  his  son-in-law,  the 
Commaudeur  of  Demerara,  which  the  latter  had  sent  them  in  the  original, 
and  of  which  a  copy  forms  Addendum  D,  that  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to 
carry  off  the  Indians  from  Moruca,  and  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Company's  Post  there,  being  a  small  river  or  creek  south  of  the  Weyue 
RiTtr,  situated  between  the  latter  and  the  Pomaroon  River,  where  from 
time  immemorial  the  Company  had  also  a  trading  place  and  a  Post,  and 
which  also  incontestably  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  Dutch.     (B.  C, 

IV,  p.  30.) 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

'*  That  they,  the  remonstrants,  considered  it  their  duty  to  further  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  High  Mightinesses  on  this  occasion  that  the  people 
of  the  Orinoco  had  some  time  ago  not  only  begun  to  dispute  with  the  people 
^>f  the  Essequibo  about  the  fishing  rights  in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
thereupon  to  prevent  them  by  force  from  enjoying  the  same,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  ])eople  of  Essequibo  had  been  for  many  years  in  peaceful  and 
'{uitft  possession  of  that  fishery,  which  was  of  great  value  to  them  on  ac- 
cuuiu  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  it;  but  that,  further,  the  i)eople  of 
Oriuoco  were  beginning  to  prevent,  by  force,  their  fishing  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  itself,  extending  from  the  River  Marowyne  to  beyond  the 
liivtr  Wayne,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  as  could  be  seen 
^J  the  maps  extant  of  those  regions,  particularly  that  of  M.  d'Anville. 
^hit'h  on  account  of  its  precision  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  *  *  *. " 
<B.  C.,  IV,  p.  31.) 

These  extracts  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  cuirespoiid- 
ena»  between  the  Company  aud  van's  Gravesande,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  above  been  made,  The  correspondence  explains  what 
was  meant  by  the  States-General  when  they  allege  **an  almost 
immemorial  possesBiou"  of  the  Essequibo,  ''of  the  rivers  and 
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creeks  which  flow  into  the  sea  along  the  coast,"  and  of  the 
Cuyuni.  van  's  Gravesande  had  distinctly  limited  that  *^  posBBS- 
sion  "  to  the  Pomeroon  on  the  coast,  and  to  the  indigo  and  coffee 
plantations,  the  mining  operations  of  Uildebrandt,  and  the  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned  Posts  in  the  interior.  It  was  thcU  posses- 
sion which  the  States-Greneral  had  in  mind  when  they  drew  up 
their  last  Remonstrance.  In  this  Remonstrance  the  States-Gen- 
eral bear  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  Spanish  controL 
They  declare  that  Spanish  forces  had  come  down  to  the  very 
junction  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  rivers,  and  had  carried  In- 
dians away  from  there  as  captives. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  States-General  refer  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  two  Spanish  missions,  ''one  not  far  above  the  Com- 
pany's said  Post  in  Cuyuni,"  ''and  the  other  a  little  higher  up  on 
a  creek  which  flows  into  the  aforesaid  Cuyuni  River";  and  the  im- 
portant admission  is  added,  with  reference  to  the  nearer  of  tbeee 
Spanish  Posts,  that  it  is  '*  apparently,  however,  on  Spanish  terri- 
tory." Thus  did  the  Dutch  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
had  rights  upon  the  Cuyuni  river,  and  that  at  least  a  part  of  that 
river  was  Spanish  territory. 

The  next  paragraph  calls  attention  to  the  coast  region.  The 
Spaniards  are  declared  to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Moruca  Post;  and,  feeling  that  Dutch  rights  there  were  in  question, 
the  States- General  sought  to  justify  their  title  by  alleging  that  the 
Moruca  was  south  of  the  Waini,  and  near  the  Pomeroon,  of  whicfa 
the  Dutch  had  been  long  in  possession. 

The  next  quoted  paragraph  is  all  important,  for  it  furnishes 
the  final,  authoritative,  and  official  definition  of  the  extreme  pre- 
tensions of  the  Dutch  on  the  coast.  It  begins  by  bearing  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  **  people  of  the  Orinoco  "  had  by  force  prevented 
the  Dutch  from  even  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  As 
showing  that  territorial  rights  were  not  in  the  thought  of  the  Dutdi 
in  connection  with  these  Orinoco  fisheries,  the  States-General 
add,  that  further  than  that^  Spaniards  were  b^inning  to  prevent 
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their  fishing  even  ^^  upon  the  territory  of  the  State  itself.^'  Then 
follows  a  most  important  clause — a  definition  in  express  terms  of 
that  territory  as  '' extending  from  the  River  Marowyne  to  beyond 
the  River  Wayne,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinico,  as  could 
be  seen  by  the  maps  extant  of  those  regions,  particularly  that  of 
M.  d'Anville  "  {see  British  Atlas,  maps  16  and  23). 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  statement  of  the  Dutch  extreme  claim 
on  the  coast,  formulated  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  ap- 
proved by  the  States-General,  and  communicated  by  them  in  a 
formal  diplomatic  Remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  That 
statement  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  Barima  Point  and  of  the 
Barima  and  Amacura  Rivet's  as  Spanish,  and  it  effectually  estops 
the  Dutch,  and  their  successors  the  British,  from  claiming  any 
part  of  that  Point  or  of  either  of  those  rivers. 

This  Remonstrance,   as  we  have  said,   was  the  last   official 

Duti-h  utterance  on  the  subject.     Spain  never  answered  it,  but 

continued  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  the  Barima- Waini  region 

and  from  the   Cuyuni.      The   Dutch    acquiesced;    further    pro- 

li?st.s  were  useless;  they  had   no  power  to  expel  the  Spaniards; 

and  so   seventy-one    years    of    diplomatic    silence   ensued.     No 

wonder  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  led  to  believe  that  *^  the  dispute 

on  the  subject  of  the  frontier  did  not,  in  fact,  commence  until 

after   the    year    1840."    Had    he,    and    his  prcdecessois  in   the 

Foreign    Office,    been    more    fully    informed    as    to  the    earlier 

<liploniatic   history  of  the  question,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 

would   ever    have   put  forward,   as  a  demand   based   on   Dutch 

rijchtji,  a  claim  either  to  Barima  Pointer  to  the  Barima  or  Amacura 

Rivers,   which   the  Dutch  never  dreamed  of  as  theirs,  and  which 

thp  Stat^*s-(Teueral,  in  1769,  distinctly  and  formally  recognized  to 

be  Spanish  territory. 

A  sini^le  incident  breaks  the  silence  between  1769  and  1840. 

Un  February   10,    1836,   and  again  on  April  27  of  the  same 

year,  Mr.    Hamilton,   British   Vice-Consul   at  Angostura,    wrote 

to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  British  Minister  at  Caracas,  calling  at- 
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tention  to  the  dangei^ous  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  by  the  Boca de 
Navios  or  ships'  mouth.  A  British  brig  had,  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary preceding,  been  lost  there;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  reporting 
the  circumstance,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  beacon 
erected  on  the  Point  of  Cape  Barima,  and  urged  the  British  Minis- 
ter to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment. He  added  the  information  that  'Hhere  was  a  pilot-boat 
which  was  to  have  gone  out  every  day  from  Point  Barima  and 
cruise  about,  but  it  was  badly  managed"  (B.  C,  VH,  p.  84).  Of 
course  he  meant  a  Venezuelan  pilot  boat,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  in  his  mind  Barima  Point,  from  which  the  pilot  boat  had 
made  or  was  to  have  made  its  daily  start,  and  upon  which  he  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  a  beacon,  was  Venezuelan  territory.  This  is 
most  important  evidence  as  to  the  current  local  belief  of  the  time 
regarding  the  ownership  of  Barima  Point.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a 
British  official  residing  at  Angostura,  perfectly  informed  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Orinoco,  and  naturally  conversant  with  the 
views  current  there.  Had  there  been  a  possibilty  in  his  mind  of 
Barima  being  English  he  would  never  have  written  as  he  did. 

That  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  made  a  request  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  suggestion,  and  if 
he  did  not  at  the  time  apprise  his  own  Government  of  that  request, 
his  neglect  simply  shows  that  in  his  mind  Barima  was  so  indisput- 
ablv  Venezuelan  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  action  in 
making  the  request  could  ever  come  to  have  a  political  significance. 
Barima  had  never  been  held  by  the  Dutch;  had  never  been  claimed 
by  th<»m  or  by  Great  Britain;  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  formally 
recognized  by  the  highest  Dutch  authoiities  as  Spanish.  Spain 
had  always  held  and  claimed  it,  until  succeeded  in  her  rights  by 
Venezuela;  and  thereafter  Venezuela  had  continued  to  do  the  same. 
No  thought  had  ever  been  entertained  that  it  was  other  than 
Venezuelan  territory.  What  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
that  a  British  Consul  and  a  British  Minister  should  act  upon 
that    belief.       What  better  witnesses,    what  stronger  evidence 
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can  we  have,  that  the  position  deliberately  taken  by  the 
States-Greneral  in  1769  regarding  Barima  had  undergone  no 
chaage  during  the  sixty-seven  intervening  years?  It  had 
been  recognized  as  Spanish  in  1769  by  Dutch  officials;  it  was 
recognized  now  as  Venezuelan  by  British  officials,  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  a  thought  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  debatable 
ground.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when,  in  1841,  news  reached 
Angostura  that  the  British  flag  was  flying  at  Barima,  the  intelli- 
gence should  have  created  "the  utmost  surprise  and  alarm" 
there  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  72).  It  proves  how  unprepared  the  public 
mind  was  for  such  an  announcement;  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
Mr.  O'Leary,  then  British  Minister,  in  communicating  the  report 
to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  should  have  refrained  from 
justifying  such  action  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  72). 

This  incident  of  flag  flying  was  pregnant  with  trouble.  It  was 
the  unauthorized  act  of  a  young  German  naturalist,  who  for 
some  years  bad  been  at  work  in  British  Guiana  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  who  had  offered  to,  and 
l«eu  authorized  bj',  the  British  Government  to  locate  the  bound- 
ary which  he  alleged  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  Dutch  during 
their  possession  of  the  Colony.  Schomburgk's  work  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  prior  to  his  time  no  Dutch  or  British  offi- 
cial had  claimed  Barima,  and  that  his  action  in  that  regard  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  which  has  lasted  fifty-eight  years,  and 
which,  but  for  him,  would  never  have  involved  the  Barima  region. 

Confirming  Schomburgk's  views  that  whatever  right  Great 
Britain  had  to  the  Barima,  was  a  right  derived  from  the  Dutch, 
Governor  Light,  on  October  20,  1841,  in  writing  to  Seflor  Aranda, 
?poke  of  the  *'  occupation  of  the  Barima  by  the  Dutch,"  and  added 
the  phrase,  "  from  whom  Great  Britain  derives  her  claim  "  (V.  C, 
vol.  iii,  p.  198). 

So  the  E^rl  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  note  of  January  31sfc,  1842,  to 
Sr.  Fortique,  declared  that  in  removing  the  posts  erected  at  Barima 
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and  Aniacura  by  SolioinburRk,  "  Her  Majesty's  Ooveramci 
not  be  understootl  fco  abandon  any  portion  of  the  rights  d 
Britain  over  the  tei'iitory  which  was  formerly  held  by  tka 
iu  Ouiwia"  (B.  C,  VII.  p.  .m»i. 

This  view  of  the  njatter  was  later  repeated  in  even  si 
terms  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  \m  note  of  March  30th,  184^ 
Fortique,  where,  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  he  presented 
Britain's  claim  a*  length,  basing  it  exclusively  upon  an  i 
prior  Dutch  occupation. 

These  views,  that  British  rights  were  founded  exclusiv 
Dutch  rights,  that  however  the  boundary  might  be  run,  it 
boundary  separating  former  Diilch  territory  from  former  S^ 
territory,  and  thnt  there  wjis  no  such  thing  as  terra  mmIU 
tween  them,  were  in  <x»mplete  accord  with  historical  facts  an 
the  claims  of  all  prior  diplomatic  corivspondence. 

The  formal  declaration  of  Lord  Abei-deen  on  this  subject 
mitttMl  Great  Britain  to  the  position  thus  taken.  Unless 
Britain  can  show  that  she  has,  since  l.s44,  acquired  title  to 
tory  which,  in  1S44,  belonged  to  Venezuela,  her  position  mm 
be  what  her  Prime  Minister  in  that  year  declared  it  to  be  ai 
should  be  held  to  it,  taking  the  consequences,  whatever 
may  be. 

We  have  said  that  Schoniburgk's  survey  was  the  imn 
cause  of  the  present  boundary  dispute.  The  origin  of  the  Gh 
burgk  line,  its  publication  to  the  world,  and  its  claims  U 
sideration,  will  be  discusscxl  in  another  chapter.  As  a  Ifi 
the  diplomatic  corri»spondunce  undtM*  examination,  only 
phcise  of  it  will  now  be  considertMl  w  hich  has  direct  refeiBl 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  claims  put  fortJi  at  various J 
by  Great  Britain. 

The  Schomburgk  line  was  intended,  both  by  Scliombural 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  to  be  the  definition  of  I 
Britain's  extreme  claim  founded  upon  Dutch  occupation  I 
line  involved  no   concession  to   Venezuelan    rights.      It  M 
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no  surrender  of  British  territory.  It  was  an  expression  of  Great 
Britain's  Case  at  the  time.  Whatever  question  there  might  be  as 
to  territory  Ijing  to  the  east,  there  was  and  could  be  none  as  to 
that  lying  west.  That  territory,  past  all  doubt,  was  Venezuelan. 
I^nl  Aberdeen  on  October  21  1841,  in  wiiting  to  Sefior 
Fortique,  referred  to  Schomburgk  as  one  appointed  '*to  survey 
and  niark  out  the  boundaries  hetiveen  British  Gidana  and 
Venezuela^^  (V.  C.  Ill,  p.  199).  And  in  another  note  of  March 
30th,  1844,  in  speaking  of  the  British  claim  to  the  Orinoco  and  of 
the  Venezuelan  claim  to  the  Essequibo,  he  uses  this  language: 

"If  the  undersigned  were  inclined  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  M.  Fortique's 
note,  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  he  must  claim  for  Great 
Britain,  in  ber  right  of  snccession  to  Holland,  the  entire  coast  from  the 
Orimtco  to  the  Essequibo.     .     .     . 

'*  But  the  Undersigned  is  of  opinion  that  negotiations  are  not  facilitated 
by  putting  forward  claims  which  it  is  not  seriously  intended  to  maintain, 
Mil,  therefore,  he  will  not  follow  M.  Fortique's  example,  but  will  declare  at 
once  what  concessions /row*  her  extreme  claim  Great  Britain,  out  of  friendly 
regard  to  Venezuela,  and  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
lerioos  differences,  is  willing  to  admit. 

**  Believing,  then,  that  the  undivided  possession  of  the  Orinoco  is  the 
object  most  important  for  the  interests  of  Venezuela,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  prepared  to  cede  to  the  Repuhlic  a  portion  of  the  coast  amply 
inflicient  to  insure  Venezuela  against  the  mouth  of  this,  her  principal  river, 
bein;rat  the  command  of  any  foreign  Power.  With  this  view,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  a  most  valuable  concersion  to  Venezuela,  her  Majesty's  Government 
an?  willing  to  waive  their  claim  to  the  Amacura  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  British  territory,  and  to  consider  the  mouth  of  the  Morooo  lliver  as 
the  limit  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  on  the  sea-coast. 

"Thev  will,  moreover,  consent  that  the  inland  boundary  shall  be  marked 

by  a  line  drawn  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moroco  to  the  junction  of 

tbe  River  Harama  with   the  River  Waini,  thence  up  the  River  Barania  to 

the  Annama,  and   up  the  Annama  to  the  point  at  which  that  stream  ap- 

prviiches  nearest  to  the  Acarabisi,  and  thence  down  the  Acarabisi  to  its  con- 

flaence  with  the  Cuyuni,  from  which  point  it  will  follow  the  bank  of  the 

Cnjnni  upwards  until  it  reaches  the  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Moont  Roraima  which  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Essequibo  from 

those  which  flow  into  the  Bio  Branco. 
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'*  All  the  territory  lyifig  between  a  tins  stich  as  is  here  described^  an  th§ 
one  side,  a  fid  the  River  Amacura  and  the  chain  of  hills  from  which  ih§ 
Amacura  rises,  on  the  other,  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  cede  to  Venezuelfl, 
npon  the  condition  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment that  no  portion  of  it  shall  be  alienated  at  any  time  to  a  foreign  Power, 
and  that  the  Indian  tribes  now  residing  within  it  shall  be  protected  against 
all  injury  and  oppression"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  90). 

Now  the  line  proposed  above  as  the  boundary  to  be  agreed  upon 
is  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Aberdeen  Line;  if  to  the  terri- 
tory lying  east  of  that  line  theie  be  added  the  territory  described 
in  the  last  paragraph  above  cited  the  result  will  be  a  territory 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  present  Schoraburgk  Line.  Lord  Aber- 
deen's proposition  was  that  Great  Britain  should  keep  a  part  of  this 
teriitory,  and  should  cede  the  balance  to  Venezuela.  Of  course  this 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  entire 
boundary  question;  Great  Britain  by  the  proposed  cession  forever 
extinguishing  all  claims  which  she  might  have  to  territory  beyond 
the  Aberdeen  Line.  This  proposed  cession,  however,  was  of  "  all 
the  territory  lying  between  a  line  such  as  is  here  described  (the 
Aberdeen  Line)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  River  Amacura  and  the 
chain  of  hills  from  which  the  Amacura  rises,  on  tlie  other.*'  If  this 
meant  anything  it  meant  that  that  was  the  only  territory  west  of 
the  Aberdeen  Line  to  which  Great  Britain  could  even  pretend  that 
she  had  a  claim;  or  in  other  words  that  the  Schomburgk  Line  con- 
stituted Great  Britain's  extreme  claim.  Even  this  extreme  claim, 
Lord  Aberdeen  admits,  it  was  '*  not  seriously  intended  to  maintain,** 
and  it  was  from  this  **  extreme  claim  "  that  Great  Britain,  out  of 
friendly  regard  to  Venezuela,  **  was  willing  to  make  concessions.** 

Were  it  necessary  more  evidence  might  be  referred  to  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  that  the  Schomburgk  line  in  1841  rep- 
resented the  extreme  British  claim.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
necessary.  Even  the  evidence  already  cited  would  seem  to  be  in 
support  of  a  fact  too  clear  to  need  proof,  were  it  not  that  Great 
Britain's  extreme  claim  has  constantly  grown  since,  and  that  it 
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has  subsequently  beea  seriously  argued  in  her  behalf  that  the 
Schomburgk  line  represented  great  concessions  to  Venezuela;  that 
immense  tracts  lying  to  the  west,  and  which  for  centuries  have 
been  the  principal  site  of  Spanish  missions  and  villages,  belonged 
of  right  to  Great  Britain;  that  those  tracts  are  within  the  so- 
called  disputed  territory;  and  that  Venezuela's  continued  occupa 
tioa  of  them  constituted  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1850. 

A  further  important  fact  to  be  noted  regarding  Schomburgk's 
survey  is  that  it  did  not  constitute  even  a  pretended  occupation  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  might 
well  be  questioned  were  it  not  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  upon 
this  point  the  word  and  assurances  of  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Aberdeen.  As  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  he  distinctly  dis- 
claimed at  the  time  any  intention  to  occupy,  and  he  declared  that 
Scbomburgk's  acts  were  not  to  be  construe^  by  Venezuela  as  im- 
plying an  occupation.     The  following  are  Lord  Aberdeen's  words: 

*'  The  Undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer  to  h\s  note  of  the  2l8t  October 
Ia<t,  ID  which  he  explained  to  M.  Fortique  that  the  proceeding  of  Mr. 
Schomburgk  in  planting  boundary  posts  at  certain  points  of  the  country 
which  he  has  surveyed  was  merely  a  preliminary  measure  open  to  future 
discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  and  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  make  a  Boundary  Treaty  before  the  survey  shall  be  comi)leted. 

•*  The  Undersigned  has  only  further  to  state  that  much  unnecessary 
inconvenience  would  result  from  the  removal  of  the  posts  fixed  by  Mr. 
Schomburgk,  as  they  will  afford  the  only  tangible  means  by  which  Her 
Majest/s  Government  can  bo  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
iwundaries  with  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  Those  posts  were  erected 
for  that  express  purpose,  and  not,  as  the  Venezuelan  Government  appear 
to  apprehend,  as  indications  of  dominion  and  empire  on  ihe  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

*'  And  the  Undersigned  is  glad  to  learn  from  M.  Fortique's  note  of  the 
^th  instant  that  the  two  Venezuelan  gentlemen  who  have  been  sent  by  their 
(ioTcmment  to  British  Guiana  have  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  from  the 
Governor  of  that  Colony  that  the  British  authorities  have  not  occupied 
Point  Barima  '*  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  79). 

*   That  the  Colonial  authorities  were  of  one   mind    with  Lord 

Aberdeen  on  this  subject  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Governor 
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Lights  as  reported  by  Sefior  Jbortique  to  the  Earl  of  Abei*deeo. 
Sefior  Fortique  says: 

"The  second  is  the  condnct  observed  by  the  Governor  of  English 
Guiana  in  his  conferences  witli  the  Commissioners  whom  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  accredited  to  him  with  the  view  of  asking  for  explanations  of 
those  demarcations,  as  he  manifested  to  them  *  that  inasmuch  as  the  real 
boundaries  between  the  two  Guianas  are  undefined  and  questionable,  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Schomburgk  tieither  has  nor  could  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession,  but  only  in  the  way  of  simply  laying 
down  the  boundary-line  supposed  or  presumed  on  the  part  of  British 
Guiana,  and  that,  therefore,  while  the  confines  remain  undetermined,  the 
Government  of  Veiiezuela  ought  to  rest  assured  that  no  fort  would  be 
ordered  to  be  built  on  the  territory  in  question,  nor  that  any  soldiers  or 
force  whatever  would  be  sent  thither  '  "  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  78). 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  that  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  the  note 
before,  in  part  quoted. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when,  in  1841,  Lord  Aberdeen 
gave  his  consent  to  the  i^emoval  of  the  Schomburgk  posts.  Qreat 
Britain  had  notified  Venezuela  of  the  commission  issued  to 
Schomburgk;  had  adopted  Schomburgk's  work  as  an  expression  of 
the  extreme  British  claim;  had  rested  that  claim  upon  a  supposed 
former  Dutch  title;  had  disclaimed  any  intention  to  occupy  the 
Barima;  had  thei*eby  admitted  that  such  occupation  did  not  in  fact 
exist;  and,  yielding  to  the  force  of  Sr.  Fortique's  arguments,  had 
ordered  the  removal  of  every  semblance  of  British  dominion  from 
the  line  run  by  Schomburgk. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Schomburgk  posts  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  which  resulted  on 
March  30th,  1844,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  proposal  of  the  line  which 
bears  his  name.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  Venezuela, 
and  the  negotiations  were  thereupon  suspended. 

Matters  continued  in  this  unsettled  state  during  the  years 
from  1844  to  1850.  In  the  latter  year  rumors  were  circulated, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  'May  claim  to 
the  Province  of    Venezuelan  Guiana"  (Blue    Book,    Venezuela 
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(1896)  No.  1,  p.  266);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Venezuela 
iotended  to  erect  a  fort  at  Bariroa.  'J  hese  reports  were  communi- 
cated by  the  British  Minister  at  Caracas  to  the  Home  Government, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  former,  acting  under  instructions  from  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  on  November  18th,  1850,  addressed  a  note  to 
Sr.  Lecuna,  the  Venezuelan  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  this  note,  after  referring  at  some  length  to  the 
rumors  above  mentioned,  he  said: 

**The  Venezuelan  Government  cannot,  without  injustice  to  Great 
BnUin,  diatrnst  for  a  moment  the  sincerity  of  tho  formal  declaration,  now 
made  in  the  name  and  by  express  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
Great  Britain  has  no  intention  of  occupying  or  encroaching  upon  the  dis- 
puted territory;  hence,  in  a  like  spirit  of  good  faith  and  friendliness,  the 
Venezuelan  Government  cannot  object  to  make  a  similar  formal  declaration 
to  Her  Majesty's  OoTernment,  namely,  that  Venezuela  herself  has  no  in- 
tention of  occupying  or  encroaching  upon  the  disputed  territory"  (V.  C. 
vol.  iii,  p.  212). 

To  this  Sr.  Lecuna  replied,  on  December  20th,  1850,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

'*  By  order  of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Un- 
•lersigneil  begs  to  state  in  reply  that  the  Government  never  could  have 
I>ersuaded  itself  that,  in  despite  of  the  negotiation  open  in  this  matter,  and 
ot  the  rights  of  Venezuela  alleged  in  the  question  of  boundaries  pending 
between  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain  would  desire  to  employ  force  in 
order  to  occupy  the  territory  claimed  by  eat;h  country;  much  less  could  the 
Government  think  this  possible  after  Mr.  Wilson  has  so  repeatedly  assured 
it,  and  as  the  Executive  Government  believes  with  sincerity,  that  these 
imputations  are  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
»re  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

*' Reposing  in  this  confidence,  fortified  by  the  protestations  contained 
IB  the  note  under  reply,  the  Government  has  no  difficulty  in  replying  that 
Veuezuela  has  no  intention  to  occupy  or  encroach  upon  (**usurpar")  any 
pwtof  the  territory,  the  dominion  of  which  is  in  dispute,  and  that  it  will 
liot  view  with  indiflference  that  Great  Britain  shall  act  otherwise"  (V.  C, 
T<^»1.  iii,  p.  213). 

This  interchange  of  formal  declarations  is  what  has  come  to  be 
tnowna8**The  Agreement  of  1850."     In  subsequent  years  each 
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party  has  charged  the  other  with  violating  it.  It  will  be  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  to  consider  certain  points  which  will  later 
be  useful  in  determining  the  truth  of  these  charges. 

Whether  or  not  the  Agreement  has  been  violated  depends,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  what  territory  was  intended  to  be  included 
within  its  provisions.  In  his  note  to  Sr.  Lecuna,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
used  the  phrase  ''disputed  territory,"  without  defining  it  in  any 
way,  except  that  in  another  part  of  the  same  note  he  referred  to 
Point  Barima  as  a  place  "the  right  of  possession  to  which  is  in 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela"  (Blue  Book,  Vene- 
zuela (1890)  No.  1,  p.  263). 

In  his  reply  Sr.  Lecuna  was  somewhat  more  explicit.  He  said 
that  the  Venezuelan  Government  could  never  have  pei*suaded 
itself  that  "Great  Britain  would  desire  to  employ  force  in  order  to 
occupy  the  territory  claimed  by  each  country, ^^  and  then  declares 
his  own  country's  intention  not  to  occupy  "  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory the  dominion  of  which  is  in  dispute  "  (V.  C.  vol.  iii,  p.  213). 

This  definition  of  the  "disputed  territory"  was  satisfactory  to 
the  British  Government,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  as  binding 
upon  it.  What  was  "the  territory  claimed  by  each  country"  in 
1850?  No  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject  had  passed 
since  1844.  The  claims  made  by  each  Government  in  that  year 
still  held  good.     What  were  those  claims? 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned  we  have  already  shown 
that  her  extreme  claim  did  not  go  beyond  the  Schomburgk  line. 
Indeed,  in  referring  to  that  boundary.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  dis- 
tinctly said  that  it  was  "not  seriously  intended  to  maintain"  it. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  disputed 
territory  could  have  gone  no  further  than  the  Schomburgk  Line, 
if  indeed  it  went  even  as  far  as  that. 

The  eastern  boundary  is  equally  free  from  doubt.  Spain's  claim 
to  the  Essequibo  had  been  repeatedly  presented  to  Great  Britain. 
Referring  to  it,  in  his  note  of  March  30, 1844,  Lord  Aberdeen  says: 
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"Such  a  claim,  independently  of  all  question  of  rights  would  he  prac- 
tically far  lees  injurious  to  Venezuela  than  that  which  M.  Fortique  has 
uterted  is  to  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  Venezuela  is  without  a 
settlement  of  any  sort  ujwn  the  territory  in  question,  the  admission  of  the 
Emquibo  as  the  boundary  of  Venezuela  would  involve  at  once  the  surrender 
by  Great  Britain  of  about  half  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  including  Gartabo 
Point  and  the  Island  of  Kyk-over-al,  where  the  Dutch  had  their  earliest 
settlements  upon  the  Mazaruni,  the  missionary  establishment  at  Bartika 
GroTe,  and  many  actually  existing  settlements  upon  the  Arabisi  coast  to 
within  50  miles  of  the  capital ""    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  90). 

This  may  seem  an  extreme  view,  from  the  British  standpoint; 

but,  extreme  or  not,  there  was  the  claim;  and  in  1850  the  British 

Government  accepted  Sr.  Lecuna's  description  of  the  '*  disputed 

territory  "  as  "  territory  claimed  by  each  country, ^^    Great  Britain 

bound  herself  to  i-espect  that  claim,  and  to  neither  '*  occupy  or 

encroach  "  upon  that  territory.     It  is,  indeed,  reasonable  to  sup 

pose  that  neither   government  expected,  at  the  time,   that  any 

plantations  or  settlements  actually  located  within  the  disputed 

territory  were  to  be  withdrawn.     Indeed,  the  agreement  did  not 

contemplate  evacuation.     It  provided  that  the  territory  in  dispute 

should  not  be  occupied  or  encroached  upon;  and  such  a  stipulation, 

if  interpreted  as  it  might  well  be  as  having  regard  to  the  future, 

is  quite  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  plantations  then 

existing  along  the  Arabian  coast.     Its  sole  effect  with  regard  to 

them  would  be  to  stop  the  running  of  any  prescription  which 

might  otherwise  be  claimed  in  their  favor. 

But  Lord  Aberdeen  is  by  no  means  the  only  witness  to  the  fact 
that  practically  the  entire  territory  between  the  Schomburgk  line 
and  the  Essequibo  was  to  be  treated  as  disputed  territory.  On 
November  10,  1850,  the  very  day  following  the  British  declara- 
tion that  it  would  not  encroach  upon  this  territory,  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  British  Minister,  in  a  despatch  to  Viscount  Palmerstou,  said: 

** Considering,  however,  the  intrigues  on  foot  to  mislead  and  excite  the 
public  mind  by  the  malicious  assertion  of  the  occupation  of  *  Fiierte  Vieio  ' 
^y  British  troops,"  etc.  (V.  C,  vol.  iii.  p.  212). 
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Now,  Fuerte  Viejo  appears  under  the  name  of  Viejo  Fuerte  in 
Codazzi's  map.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  it  occurs  in  no  other 
map.  In  Codazzi's  map  it  is  identified  with  Kykoveral,  long  since 
abandoned  by  both  Dutch  and  British.  How  long  must  it  have 
been  abandoned,  and  how  far  removed  from  actual  British  settle- 
ments must  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  have  indignantly  re- 
ferred to  the  *^  malicious  assertion  "  that  the  British  had  occupied 
it?  His  reference  to  it  at  this  time  and  in  this  way  is  proof  that 
he  regarded  it  as  located  within  the  disputed  territory. 

So  matters  stood  in  1850.  Both  Governments  excluded  them- 
selves from  this  disputed  territory;  and  so  long  as  the  agreement 
continued  neither  Government,  by  acts  in  violation  of  it,  could 
acquire  title  to  the  territory  in  question. 

In  1876  and  1877,  an  ineffectual  etTort  was  made  by  Venezuela 
to  arrive  at  some  settlement  regarding  the  boundary.  Notes  were 
addi-essed  by  Sr.  Calcafio  and  Sr.  de  Rojas  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
but  nothing  came  of  them.  In  1879,  the  question  was  once  more 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and  negotia- 
tions were  begun  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

In  a  note  dated  May  10, 1879,  Seftor  de  Rojas  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  thirt5^-eight  years  had  passed  since  Venezuela  had 
first  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  conclude  a  Boundary 
Treaty.  He  referred  to  the  line  of  right  which  Venezuela  claimed, 
and  stated  that  his  Government  was  prepared  to  arbitrate  that 
right.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  that  Great  Britain  might 
prefer  to  agree  to  a  line  of  accomodation  or  '^convenience,"  and 
that  if  so  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  on  that  basis. 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply,  while  it  contained  an  important  admis- 
sion, showed  how  the  British  view  had  changed  since  Lord  Aber- 
deen's day.  It  contained  an  important  admission  because  it  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  this  boundary  question  cannot  be  decided,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  without  taking  into  account  the  rights  that,  under 
the  rules  of  international  law,  belong  to  discovery^  first  settle- 
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ment,  conquesty  cession  and  treaties.    These  are  Lord  Salisbury's 
words: 

•^  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that  Her  3[8Je8tj*8  Government  are  of  opinion  that  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter on  the  ground  of  strict  right  would  involve  so  many  intricate  ques- 
tions co)incctedwith  the  original  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
jubsi^^uent  ronquestsy  cessions,  and  Treaties,  that  it  would  be  very  inlikely 
to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  96). 

In  view  of  subsequent  British  statements,  which  seem  to  treat 
the  question  of  discovery,  first  settlement,  conquest,  cession  and 
treaties  as  something  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  this  state- 
ment of  Lord  Salisburj',  which  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  most  accredited  writers  on  international  law,  and  which  has 
reference  to  this  particular  boundary  dispute,  is  most  important. 

Having  thus  committed  himself  to  the  principles  referred  to, 
Lord  Salisbury  proceeded  to  define  the  extent  and  the  basis  of 
Great  Britain's  extreme  claim.    These  are  his  words: 

"The  boundary  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  claim,  in  virtue  of 
ancient  Treaties  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  of  subsequent  cessions  from 
Holland,  commences  at  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  westward  of 
P'Miit  Barimn,  ])roceeds  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Imataca 
Mountains,  the  line  of  which  it  follows  to  the  north-west,  passing  from 
them  l>y  the  Highlands  of  Santa  \faria  just  south  of  the  town  of  Upata 
until  it  strikes  a  range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Caroni  River, 
following  tliese  southwards  until  it  strikes  the  great  backbone  of  the 
Guiana  district,  the  lloraima  Mountains  of  British  Guiana,  and  thence, 
«till  S4)nthward,  to  the  Pacaraima  Mountains"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  9G). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  jump  which 
the  British  '*  extreme  claim''  thus  took.  It  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable giowth  for  thirty-six  years,  since  the  time  when  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  proposed  to  cede  to  Venezuela  the  Barima-Waini 
region;  at  that  time  Ijord  Aberdeen  contenting  himself  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Moruca  on  the  coast,  had  probably  '*  compensated  " 
himself  in  the  interior  by  claiming  west  as  far  as  the  great  bend 
of  the  Cuyuui.  That  claim  may  have  done  very  well  for  1844,  but 
1^N»  demanded  greater  things,  and  so  about  15,000,000  acres  were 
suddenly  added  to  Great  Britain^s  pretensions. 
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It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  basis  of  the  British  title  had 
b^en  modified.  Schomburgk,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  all  who  went 
before,  had  been  content  to  rest  British  rights  upon  the  former 
Dutch  occupancy.  Whether  or  not  doubts  had  in  the  meantime 
arisen  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  regarding  the  sufficiency  of 
such  Dutch  rights,  the  fact  is  that  another  source  of  Dutch  title 
was  now  for  the  first  time  alleged,  and  '*  ancient  Treaties  with  the 
aboriginal  tribes"  were  now  for  the  fii-st  time  invoked. 

These  treaties  must  have  antedated  the  Dutch  cession,  for  that 
cession  is  referred  to  by  I^ord  Sahsbury  as  something  subsequent. 
What  these  treaties  may  have  been,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know. 
They  ai^e  not  given  in  either  the  British  Case  or  Counter-Case,  and 
no  explanation  of  them  has  ever  been  vouchsafed.  If,  in  fact, 
they  were  ever  made,  or  if,  as  seems  more  likely.  Lord  Salisbury 
w^as  misinformed  regarding  them,  it  is  very  certain — for  reasons 
set  forth  in  another  Chapter  of  this  Brief— that  they  could  have 
conferred  no  rights  of  sovereignty  upon  Great  Britain.  The  sub- 
sequent diplomatic  correspondence,  and  the  Case  and  Counter-Case 
submitted  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  by  Great  Britain,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  claim  of  title  based  on  Indian  treaties  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  succeeded  shortly  by  Elarl 
Granville,  and  the  negotiations  begun  with  the  former  were 
continued  with  the  latter.  Propositions  and  counter- proposi- 
tions were  followed,  on  September  15th,  1881,  by  a  proposal 
from  Lord  Granville  for  the  adoption  of  the  line  since  known 
as  the  Granville  line.  The  memorandum  submitted  by  Earl 
Granville  with  his  note  of  that  date  contains  two  passages 
which  demand  attention.     They  are   the  following: 

"  As  regards   that  portion   of   the   territory   which   lies  between   the 

liiid  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Iler  Mnjesty^s  Oovernment 

believe  that  that  no  impartial  person,  after  studying  the  records,  can  escape 
the  con  vie  ion  tliat  the  Barima  was  undoubtedly  before,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  (IC48),  held  by  the  Dutch,  and 
that  the  right  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  to  the  territory  up  to  that 

point  is  in  consequence  unassailable  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  99). 

«  *  «  «  »  » 
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'*  Tbis  boundary  [referring  to  his  proposed  line]  will  surrender  to  Ven- 
ezuek  what  has  been  called  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco.  It  will  give 
to  Venezuela  the  entire  command  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  it  yields 
about  one-half  of  the  disputed  territory^  while  it  secures  to  British  Guiuna, 
a  well-defined  natural  boundary  along  almost  its  whole  course^  except 
for  about  the  first  50  miles  inland  from  the  sea^  where  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
dovn  an  arbitrary  boundary  in  order  to  secure  to  Venezuela  the  undis- 
tarbed  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco;  but  even  here  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  well  defined  natural  land-marks.  The  Barima^  con- 
nected as  before  mentioned  by  its  tributaries  with  the  centre  of  the  country 
of  Essequibo,  is  also  connected  with  the  Waini  by  a  channel  through  which 
the  tide  flows  and  ebbs  "  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  100). 

Both  of  these  paragraphs,  taken  in  connectiou  with  Earl 
Granville's  proposition  to  draw  a  line  which  should  give 
Barima  to  Venezeula,  show  that  Earl  Granville  was  in  ac- 
cord with  Lord  Aberdeen,  both  as  to  the  basis  of  Great 
Britain's  claim  to  Barima,  and  as  to  the  superior  right  of  Venez- 
uela to  the  same  place  upon  the  principle  of  security. 

Lord  Granville  distinctly  says  that  **  the  right  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  territory  up  to"  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
was  '*  in  consequence  "  of  a  supposed  former  Dutch  possession  of 
Barima.  Indeed,  he  goes  even  further,  and  by  implication  admits 
that  such  supposed  Dutch  possession,  in  order  to  have  been  effect- 
ive, must  have  antedated  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  and  must  have 
continued  to  the  very  date  of  that  Treaty.  This  is  certainly  good 
law. 

In  the  second  paragraph  above  quoted  (which  is  the  ninth  of 

the  memorandum)  Lord  Granville  recognizes  the  superior  right  of 

Venezuela  to  Barima  on  the  principle  of  security.     It  would  be 

difficult  to  improve  on  Earl  Granville's  language.     His  testimony 

to  the  fact  that  Barima  and  the  region  thereabout  constituted  the 

*  Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco"  is  testimony  to  a  fact— a  fact  which 

should  be  controlling  in  this  controversy.     On  the  other  hand,  his 

proposition  to  surrender  the  Barima  to  Venezuela  ^^in  order  to 

secure  to  Venezuela  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the 
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Orinoco  "  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  security  and  of  the 
right  of  Venezuela  to  have  awarded  to  her  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  security  to  her  Orinoco  settlements. 

Later  correspondence  of  Lord  Granville  shows  how  fully  he 
recognized  this  principle  of  security,  and  proves  that  while  he 
was  prepaied  to  concede  the  application  of  the  principle  to  Vene- 
zuela as  her  right,  he  was  also  influenced  by  it  in  considering 
what  territory  Great  Britain  must  herself  have. 

It  was  on  May  25th,  1883,  that  he  thus  wrote  to  Colonel  Mans- 
field: 

^'  It  was  considered  that  the  proposals  then  made  would  yield  to 
Venezuela  every  reasonable  requirement,  while  securing  the  interests  of 
British  (luiana,  and  that  any  further  Concession  to  Venezuela  than  is 
proposed  in  the  Memorandum  which  was  transmitted  to  you  with  my 
despatch  of  the  30th  September,  1881,  would  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing  the  boundary-line  into  inconvenient  proximity  to  the  settled  dis- 
tricts of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  would  tend  to  deprive  the 
Colonial  Government  of  complete  control  over  the  water  system  of  its 
territory"  (B.  f!.,  VII,  p.  103.) 

Here  we  see  clearly  that,  even  as  applied  to  Great  Britain,  who 
represented  the  title  of  a  second  comer,  Lord  Granville  was  of 
opinion  that  no  line  should  be  drawn  which  would  bring  Venezu- 
ela within  '^inconvenient  proximity^''  to  the  settled  districts  of 
the  Colony,  or  which  should  deprive  Great  Britain  ''of  complete 
control  over  the  water  system  of  its  territory."  If  Venezuela 
were  to  receive  no  more  than  that  at  the  hands  of  this  Tri- 
bunal, she  would  have  awarded  to  her  the  whole  of  the  Barima- 
Waini  region  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Moruca,  for  not  other- 
wise can  she  enjoy  that  ''complete  control"  of  her  water  sys- 
tem, which  Lord  Granville  invoked  as  a  correct  principle  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  even  a  second  comer. 

Earl  Granville's  propositions  were  not  accepted  by  Venezuela. 
Negotiations  continued,  and  had,  in  1885,  reached  a  point  where 
an  arbitration  of  the  question  had  been  agreed  to.  At  this  stage 
Lord  Granville  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who  withdrew 
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the  consent  of  the  British  Government  previously  given  to  arbi- 
tration, and  the  question  of  boundary  was  once  more  set  afloat 
on  the  sea  of  diplomacy. 

The  next  two  years  witnessed  a  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  settle  the  question — efforts  which,  unfortunately,  in  February, 
1887,  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  suspension  was 
an  invasion  of  the  Barima-Waini  region  by  Oreat  Britain,  an 
invasion  which  Venezuela  resented  as«a  violation  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  1850.  Great  Britain  alleged  in  justification  of  herself 
that  Venezuela  had  herself  first  violated  that  Agreement.  To 
determine  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  go  back  a  few 
years. 

Up  to  1863  there  was,  so  far  as  appears,  no  infraction  of  the 

Agreement  of  1850   by  either  Government— understanding,    of 

ooorse,  that  this  Agreement  referred  to  only  that  territory  which 

was  ill  dispute  in  1850.     In  1863  an  English  Mining  Company  was 

formed  in  Georgetown   to  work   mines  located  on  the  Cuyuni, 

ahiot  two  days'  journey  above  its  mouth,  and  from  twenty  to 

thirty  days'  journey  below  Tupuquen— that  is  to  say,  located  close 

to  the  Essequibo  River.     In  1867  the  British  Government  caused 

a  notice  to   be  given  to  the  Company  to  the  effect  that  if  the 

Company  continued  its  operations  in  the  disputed  territory,  those 

I50ing  there  would  be  regarded  as  adventurers    not  entitled  to 

British  protection   (V.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  183).     The  Company  came  to 

^  end,  and  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  giving  the 

above  notice  proves  that  it  looked   upon   the  locality  where  the 

mines  were  as  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  that  it  still 

considered  itself  bound  by  the  Agreement  of  1850. 

Between  1880  and  1882,  British  mining  exploration  of  the  in- 
terior was  renewed;  and  during  the  latter  year  the  Puruni 
Kver,  a  branch  of  the  Mazaruni,  became  known  as  a  rich  gold 
6«M  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  823).  The  Puruni  was  much  further 
10  the  disputed  teiritory  than  the  mines  which  had  been  worked 
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in  1S68  to  1867;  and,  of  coarse,  if  the  British  Government  had 
intended  to  observe  the  Agreement  of  1850,  it  would  have  pat 
a  stop  to  these  new  mining  operations  just  as  it  had  done  to 
the  operations  of  the  Georgetown  Company  in  1867.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  the  British  Government,  in  1884,  actually  estab- 
lished r^ulations  for  the  work;  established  ofiBces  for  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  from  these  mines;  and  imposed  upon  the 
gold  produced  a  royalty  which  was  thereafter  r^ularly  col- 
lected (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  823).  Here  was  clearly  an  infracticm 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  Agreement  of  1850. 

Prior  to  1884,  the  Venezuelan  Government  had  granted  three 
different  concessions  for  lands  bordering  on  British  Guiana. 
There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  pretence  that  any 
actual  entry  was  ever  made  under  any  of  these  grants  into  any 
part  of  the  territoiy  which  was  in  dispute  in  1850;  but  the 
granting  of  these  concessions  was,  in  1884,  used  by  the  Britidi 
Government  as  a  pretext  for  taking  formal  possession  of  the 
Barima-Waini  region  as  far  west  as  the  River  Amacura. 

The  fii*st  of  these  concessions,  dated  May  12th,  1881,  was 
granted  to  General  Pulgar.  It  gave  the  right  to  work  mines 
'Mn  the  State  of  Guayana,"  to  construct  railroads  in  that 
State,  and  to  enjoy  exclusive  use  of  its  water  ways.  It  con- 
tained nothing  derogatory  to  British  rights  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory; and  no  one  under  its  authority  ever  set  foot  in  that 
territory.  If,  as  the  British  Case  alleges,  General  Pulgar  ever 
published  a  map  claiming  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory 
as  included  in  his  grant,  that  map  was  prepared  and  published 
without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  Venezuelan  Gk>vemmral 

The  second  concession  was  granted  to  0.  0.  Fitzgerald  on  8^ 
tember  22nd,  1883.  It  conferred  upon  the  grantee  certain  rights 
in  the  Island  of  Pedernales,  and  also  in  the  following  described 
territory  : 

"  The  territory  from  the  month  of  the  Araguao,  the  shore  of  the  At*' 
Ian  tic  Ocean,  the  waters  above  the  Greater  Aragaao,  to  where  it  is  joined  hf 
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the  Aragaaito  etream,  from  this  point  following  the  Aragnaito  to  the  Orin- 
oco, and  thenoe  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  snrronnding  the  Island  of 
Tortola,  which  will  form  part  of  the  territories  conceded,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Joee  stream  with  the  Piacoa,  from  this  point  following  the  waters  of 
the  Jose  stream  to  its  source,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  summit  of  the 
Imataca  range,  from  this  summit  following  the  sinuosities  and  more  ele- 
Tated  summits  of  the  ridge  of  Imataca  to  the  limit  of  the  British  Ouiana, 
from  this  limit  and  along  it  toward  the  north  to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  lastly  from  the  point  indicated,  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Araguao,  including  the  island  of  this  name,  and  the 
others  intermediate  or  situated  in  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  contig- 
nitj  with  the  shore  of  the  said  ocean.''    (B.  C,  VI,  p.  219.) 

Mr.  Fitzf2:erald  having  obtained  this  concession,  which  it  is 
needless  to  point  oat  does  not  in  any  way  encroach  upon  British 
territory  since  it  is  in  terms  limited  **  to  the  limit  of  the  British 
Ouiana,**  appears  to  have  published  a  map  and  a  prospectus, 
both  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Case.  Neither  the  map  nor  the  prospectus  was  issued  with  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Venezuelan  Gk)verument, 
and  DO  possession  was,  under  the  authority  of  that  concession, 
ever  taken  of  any  land  within  the  disputed  territory. 

The  third  concession  was  to  Herbert  Gordon,  and  was  dated 
Hay  21st,  1S84.     The  limits  of  this  concession  were  as  follows: 

**  On  the  north  the  highest  points  of  the  Imataca  range,  and  the  lands 
gnnted  to  C.  C.  Fitzgerald;  on  the  south  the  chain  of  Pacaraima;  on  the 
west  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  peak  of  Barlina  in  the  Imataca  range, 
paaeiDg  the  torrent  and  hills  of  Tasconi,  and  ending  in  the  Pacaraima  chain; 
tndon  the  east  British  Ouayana.''    (B.  C,  VI,  p.  2U.) 

Under  this  concession  no  possession  of  any  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  was  taken,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  concession 
iiself  was  in  terms  bounded  on  the  east  by  British  Ouiana. 

None  of  these  concessions  were  regarded  seriously  by  the  British 
Oovemment.  It  was  clearly  understood  by  the  British  author- 
ities that  the  maps  and  prospectuses  published  by  the  concessiouees 
were  not  issued  under  Government  authority.  Colonel  Mansfield, 
writing  to  Earl  Granville  on  July  26th,  18S4,  said: 
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'' I  huve  the  honour  to  report  to  yonr  Lordship  that  the  Venezaelan 
Govenimeut  has  constituted  a  new  *  Federal  Territory*  under  the  name  of 
the  *  Federal  Territory  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco/  which^  according  to  the 
Decree,  is  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  hy  British  Guiana^  actual  frontier  uot 
specified. 

''A  Governor  and  staff  of  officials  have  been  appointed,  and  the  site  of 
the  capital,  which  is  to  be  called  Manoa,  has  been  selected  on  the  south- 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  or  j^erhaps  more  properly  on  the  extreme 
right  channel  of  the  Delta. 

'' I  beg  to  enclose  a  small  map,  more  or  less  giving  the  limits  of  the 
new  territory.  This  map  has  been  published  by  Mr,  Fitzgerald^  of  the 
Manoa  Company,  who  has  a  concession  for  colonizing  the  district,  and  not 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  whose  Decree^  as  I 
mentioned  above,  merely  speaks  of  British  Guiana  as  the  limit. 

**  The  above  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  i>ending  question  of 
the  limits  of  British  Guiana."    (B.  C,  VI,  p.  223.) 

When  Colouel  Mansfield  thus  wrote,  all  three  of  the  conces- 
sions above  mentioned  had  been  gi*anted;  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
way  in  which  he  refers  to  them  that  the  thought  of  their  consti- 
tuting an  infraction  of  the  Agreement  of  1850  never  occurred  to 
him.  Lord  Granville  evidently  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter, 
for,  referring  to  the  Gordon  concession,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Mans- 
field on  August  19th,  1884,  as  follows: 

"  I  have  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
forthe  Colonies  yourdespatch  of  the  2nd  ultimo  relating  to  a  contract  signed 
on  the  21st  May,  whereby  a  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  to  Herbert  Gordon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Federal  territory  of 
Yuruary,  for  the  colonization  of  a  large  district,  the  sovereignty  over  which 
is  claimed  both  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  by  that  of  Venezuela. 

"  With  reference  to  this  matter,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  find 
means  to  caution  Mr.  Gordon  that  his  concession  would  not  be  of  any  vaUd- 
ity  in  respect  of  any  territory,  proving  to  be  English,  which  it  may  purport 
to  cover. 

''  You  should  also  find  an  opportunity  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
|>08sibility  liereafter  of  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment 
in  the  concession  being  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to 
the  district  in  dispute."     (B.  C,  VI,  p   '423.) 
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On  October  9,  1884,  Colonel  Mansfield  wrote  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville as  follows: 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  Manoa  Company  is  but  a  shadowy  affair, 
not  to  call  it,  as  my  informant  did,  a  mere  bubble  with  a  mendacious 
prospectus;  while  Mr.  Gordon  is  living  in  a  needy  manner  in  Caracas 
and  La  Onayra,  which  does  not  look  like  colonizing  a  district  half  the 
lixe  of  Belgium.^    (B.   C,  VI,  p.  224.) 

Certainly  Colonel  Mansfield  did  not  regard  this  **  concession" 

as  a  very  serious  aflfair;  and  so  little  bearing  did  he  consider  that 

it  had  upon  the  Agreement  of  1850  that  when,  on  the  same  day, 

he  wrote  to  the  Venezuelan  Minister,  informing  him  of  the  notice 

which  he  had  given  Gordon  and  Fitzgerald  that  their  concessions 

would  not  be  regarded  as  valid  in  respect  of  territory  claimed  by 

Great  Britain,  instead  of  complaining  of  any  infraction  of  the 

Agreement  of  1850  by  Venezuela,  he  limited  himself  to  making 

the  following  representation: 

''  Lord  Granville  also  wishes  me  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  same  effect 
to  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
hereafter  of  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
concessions  being  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to  the 
districts  in  dispute. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  Excellency  to  explain  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  that  the  above  intimation  is  not  inspired  in  the 
imallest  degree  by  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  simply  to  guard  against  a 
misunderstanding  in  any  future  discussion  of  the  boundary,  a  question 
which  your  Excellency  is  well  aware  is  one  of  long  standing,  and  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  gladly  see  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solution." 
(B.C.,  VI,  p.  224). 

It  was  in  the  same  month  of  October,  1884,  that,  according  to 
^  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Governor  of  British  Guiana, 
*n  agent  of  the  Manoa  Company  posted  up  certain  notices  on  the 
^ast  side  of  the  Amacura  River.  These  notices  were  to  the  effect 
that  all  persons  holding  land  on  the  Company's  property  should 
communicate  with  the  Company.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  post- 
ing of  these  notices  was  not  an  act  of  the  Venezuelan  Government; 
^d  even  if  it  had  been  it  would  not  have  constituted  any  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  disputed  territory;  but,  whatever  the  character  of  the 
act  itself,  the  letter  in  which  the  British  Governor  communicated 
the  information  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  furnishes  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  way  in  which,  for  years  before  that  time,  Great 
Britain  had,  in  the  disputed  territory,  been  doing  systematically 
things  of  a  far  more  serious  nature  and  about  whose  official  char- 
acter and  meaning  there  could  be  no  doubt.  This  is  what  Sir 
Henry  Irving  had  to  say: 

"  Informatiou  havlDg  lately  reached  me  that  notices,  of  which  I  eDcloae 
a  specimen,  were  being  served  by  the  agent  of  a  Company  styling  itself 
'  The  Manoa  Company,  Limited,'  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  lying 
on  this  side  of  the  Amacnra  River,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  dispatch  an  oflSoer 
of  this  Government  to  the  district  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Company. 

*'  2.  I  selected  for  this  duty  Mr.  McTnrk,  the  Acting  Special  Magistrate 
of  the  Pomeroon  district;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  yonr  Lord- 
ship copies  of  the  instructions  with  which  I  cansed  him  to  be  furnished 
and  of  his  report  I  also  inclose  copies  of  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Manoa  Company,  accompanied  by  a  pros- 
pectus and  map. 

*'  3.  The  Company  has,  it  will  be  seen,  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Venezuelan  Government  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
boundary-line  of  British  Guiana.  The  line  is  tu>l  defined  by  the  concession, 
but  the  Company  have  defined  it  for  themselves  by  exhibiting  in  their  map 
and  prospectus  the  Moruca  River  as  the  limit  of  their  grant. 

**  4.  This  is  a  definition  against  which  the  Colonial  Government  ia 
bound  to  protest  Its  effect  would  be  to  sever  from  the  Colony  the  whole 
of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Moruca  and  the  Amacura  Rivera, 
within  which  the  Colonial  Oovernment  has  exercised  jurisdiction  for  a  hnj 
series  of  years,  to  hand  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Foreign  Joint  Stock 
Company  a  considerable  population  of  aboriginal  Indians,  many  of  whom 
have  taken  refnge  in  this  territory  from  Venezuelan  ill-usage,  and  who 
have  learnt  to  regard  themselves  as  living  under  British  rule  and  under  the 
protection  of  British  law;  and  to  surrender  to  a  foreign  power  a  control 
over  the  inland  water  communication  of  the  Colony  which  would  now  be  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  which  might  in  the 
future  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Colony. 

''  5.  The  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  being  unset- 
tled, the  Colonial  Oovwrnment  has  had  to  determine  for  itself  the  limits  ef 
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ii$  jurisdiction.  This  it  could  only  do  by  adopting  some  definite  boundary 
line,  and  ii  has  taken  for  the  purpose  the  line  of  compromise  suggested  by 
Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  which,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  is  considerably 
within  the  territorial  claim  of  Great  Britain.  Although  that  line  has  never 
been  officially  recognized  by  both  Governments,  it  has  for  a  long  series  of 
years  been  taken  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  settled  boundary  of  the 
Colony,  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  state  that  in  criminal  cases  juris- 
diction has  been  from  time  to  time  proved  by  showing  that  the  crime 
occurred  at  a  pla4:e  on  the  British  Ouiana  side  of  that  boundary  line.  The 
definite  line  thus  adopted  and  recognized  can  only  be  given  up  if  another 
definite  line  be  adopted  under  proper  sanction. 

''  6.  The  concession  from  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  the  Manoa 
Company  is  to  the  boundary  of  British  Guiana,  without  defining  such 
boundary;  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  in  terms,  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  Colony.  The  Company,  however,  under  color  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan claims,  are  now  seeking  to  exercise  proprietary  rights  within  the 
Colony,  and  are  interfering  with  the  inhabitants. 

"*  7.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Colonial  Government  has  no  alternative 
but  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Company,  and  to  take  steps  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

"  8.  The  means  I  shall  propose  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  would  be  the 
employment  of  a  revenue  schooner  carrying  a  small  force  of  police,  and  the 
erection  of  one  or  more  temporary  buildings  at  the  mouths  of  the  Amacura, 
Barima,  and  Waini  Rivers,  or  elsewhere,  which  could  be  occupied  by  the 
men  as  police  stations,  as  occasion  might  require;*'  (B.  C,  VL,  p.  225.) 

Could  any  confession  be  more  complete?  In  1842,  if  the  assur- 
ances of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Governor  Light  are  to  be  believed, 
Great  Britain  was  not  occupyinfj;  the  Barima.  In  1850  the  British 
Government  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  with  Venezuela 
not  to  occupy  or  encroach  upon  it.  Venezuela  had  relied  upon 
the  good  faith  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  that  engagement;  yet  it 
appears  that  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  that  engage- 
ment sat  so  light  upon  British  officials  that  a  British  Governor 
could  say,  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  veay  in  the  world,  that  **  the 
Colonial  Oovemment  has  exercised  jurisdiction  for  a  long  series 
of  years  ^^  between  the  Moruca  and  the  Amacura;  that  it  had,  of 
its  own  motion  adopted  the    Schomburgk  line  as    the  definite 
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boundary  line  of  the  Colony;  that  that  line  had  ^'for  a  long  series 
of  years  been  taken  for  all  practiced  purposes  as  the  settled  hound-^ 
ary  of  the  Colony ; "  and  that  **  in  criminal  cases  jurisdiction  "  bad 
'*  been  from  time  to  time  proved  by  showing  that  the  crime  oc- 
cured  at  a  place  on  the  British  side  of  that  boundary  line." 

Venezuela  does  not  admit  many  of  the  statements  made  by 
Governor  Irving — but  they  constitute  a  complete  estoppel  against 
Great  Britain  to  allege  that  Venezuela  had  by  the  acts  complained 
of  violated  the  Agreement  of  1850;  and  in  view  of  his  statements, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  what  had  become  of  the  Agreement  of  18501 
Had  not  Venezuela  claimed  the  Barima-Waini  r^ion  in  18501 
Had  not  Great  Britain  solemnly  bound  herself  to  respect  that 
claim,  and  not  to  ** occupy  or  encroach  upon"  that  region?  Yet 
here  is  the  British  Governor  reciting  what  he  had  been  doing 
there  for  years  past  in  violation  of  that  Agreement;  and  then  pro- 
posing to  send  an  armed  force  and  to  erect  posts  and  buildings  there 
— and  for  what?  To  keep  out  a  number  of  private  individuals  who, 
without  any  authority  from  Venezuela,  he  alleges  threatened  to  go 
there,  and  who  were  acting  under  a  concesssion  which  the  British 
Governor  himself  declared  ^^does  not  ...  in  terms^  appear 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Colony.'^ 

In  other  words,  the  British  Governor  gives  his  testimony,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  had 
not  passed  the  Schomburgk  line;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allies  the 
further  fact  that  for  yeara  past  his  own  Government  had,  in  viola- 
tion of  that  Agreement,  been  occupying  the  whole  of  the  disputed 
territory  up  to  the  very  line  which,  in  1850,  had  marked  the  limits 
of  Great  Britain's  extreme  claim.  Having  stated  these  facts,  the 
British  Governor  then  proposes  to  strengthen  the  British  hold 
upon  that  territory  by  sending  an  armed  force  into  it  and  erecting 
police  stations  at  the  mouths  of  the  Amacura,  Barima  and  Waini 
Rivers. 

Had  the  threatened  action  of  the  Manoa  Company,  whidi 
the  British  Governor  feared,  been  invested  with  an  official  cbacsc- 
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ter;  had  it,  iu  fact,  constituted  a  violation  by  Venezuela  of  the 
Agreement  of  1850;  and  had  Great  Britain,  up  to  that  time,  faith- 
foDy  observed  that  agreement  hereelf ,  she  would  have  been  within 
her  rights  had  she  denounced  that  Agreement  as  no  longer  binding 
opon  her.  But  the  action  of  the  Manoa  Company  was  not  the 
action  of  the  Venezuelan  Government;  the  posting  up  of  the 
notices  on  the  Amacui-a  and  the  Barima  was  not  an  occupation  of 
tbe  disputed  territory;  Great  Britain  had  herself  been  for  years 
systematically  violating  the  Agreement  of  1860;  and  she  not  only 
failed  now  to  denounce  that  Agreement,  but  continued  for  years 
thereafter  to  invoke  it  and  to  appeal  to  it  as  still  in  force. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  Agreement,  it  may  be  well  to 
follow  to  the  end  the  events  which  further  determine  its  place  in 
the  present  controversy. 

What  immediately  followed  was  in  line  with  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
in^s  recommendations.  Mr.  McTurk  was  sent  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  and  in  1885  the  Barima- 
Waini  region  was  organized  into  a  separate  British  ^ '  district " 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  commissioner  (V.C.,  vol.  i,  p.  186). 
It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
treat  the  Agreement  of  1850  as  no  longer  in  force.  Certainly, 
after  Sir  Henry  Irving's  confessions  in  1884,  after  the  formal  and 
forcible  occupation  of  the  Barima  by  Mr.  McTurk  a  few  months 
later,  and  after  the  erection  of  the  Barima- Waini  region  into  a 
British  **  district "  in  1885,  Great  Britain  was  hardly  in  a  position 
to  appeal  to  the  Agreement  of  1860  as  against  Venezuela;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  is  precisely  what  she  did.  It  was  in  Decem- 
ber of  1886  that  the  Venezuelan  Government,  having  just  learned 
of  the  British  encroachments  upon  the  Barima  and  upon  the 
Amacura,  determined  to  erect  a  lighthouse  at  Barima  Point.  Mr. 
St.  John,  the  then  British  Minister  at  Caracas,  gives  a  most  in- 
structive account  of  what  took  place:  and  the  resulting  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  throws 
much  light  upon  the  British  attitude  at  that  time. 
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According   to    his  own  account   (B,    C,    VII.,   p.   117),  Mr. 
St    John,  purauant    to   request,  called   upon  President  Ousroan 
Blanco,  on  December  Otii,  1886,  and  was  informed  by  the  President 
that  the  Venezuelan  Oovernment  proposed  to  oract  a  lighthouse 
at  Bariina  Point.     While  the  Preflident  explained  that  such  action 
would  be  but  to  comply  with  the  ''  alleged  desire  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  183C,  yet  it  in  clear  that  the  real  reason  which 
moved  him  was  the  then  recent  action  of  the  British  at  Barima. 
The  President  informed   Mr.   St.   John   of    *•  news  of  the  very 
gravest    kind  **    which    had    reached   him,    namely,   that  ''Her 
Majesty's  Oovernment  **  had  ''formally  taken  possession  of  the 
disputed  Guiana  territory    by  e8tabli.shing    British    functionaries 
upon  it  in  violation  of  all  previous  understanding  and  arrange- 
ment.''  The  answer  of  Mr.  St.  John  was  most  significant.    Not  for 
one  moment  did  he  deny  the  existence  of  the  ''  previous  understand- 
ing and  arrangement,"  referred  to  by  President  Guzman  Blanco; 
neither  did  he  allege  any  violation  of  that  Agreement  by  Vene- 
zuela; neither  did  he  attempt  the  slightest  justification  of  the  acts 
attributed  to  the  British  authorities;  his  only  answer  was  that  the 
rumor  ''  was  probably  untrue.'*    Certainly  this  was  an  admission 
that,  if  true,  Venezuela's  complaint  was  well  founded;  and  that, 
if  true.  Great  Britain  had  violated  her  engagements. 

Having  attempte<l  in  this  way  to  meet  President  BUnco*s 
charge,  the  British  Minister  next  proceeded  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  Venezuelan  lighthouse  at  Barima 
Point,  on  the  ground  that  *'the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  woold 
still  constitute  a  violation  of  disputed  ground*'  (B.  C,  VII, 
p.  117).  Here,  then,  we  find  the  British  Government  at  the 
very  moment  when,  in  violation  of  the  Agreement  of  1850, 
it  was  itself  in  full  possession  of  the  Barima- Waini  r^on,  in- 
voking that  Agreement  against  Venezuela.  Was  not  this  an 
admission  that  Venezuela  had  kept  the  Agreement  up  to  that 
time?  Or,  if  not  this,  was  it  not  at  least  an  admission  that  if 
there  bad  been  a  previous  violation  on  the  part  of  Venezuela, 
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Great  Britain  elected  to  stand  by  the  Agreement  and  to  bold  it  as 
still  binding^  upon  both  Governments?  Mr.  St.  Jobn's  action, 
whicb  was  reported  to  and  approved  by  tbe  Home  Government, 
whatever  other  significance  it  may  have  had,  certainly  had  this: 
It  overlooked  the  acts  of  the  Manoa  Company,  and  all  other  pre- 
vious acts  which  might  bo  claimed  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Agreement  of  1850;  and  it  continued  the  life  of  that  Agree- 
ment, notwithstanding  such  acts.  If  this  be  so,  the  British 
occupation  of  Barima  at  that  time,  an  occupation  of  which 
Mr.  St.  John  was  evidently  ignorant,  forever  barred  Great  Britain 
from  justifying  her  own  violations  of  the  Agreement  of  1850  by 
alleging  previous  violations  by  Venezuela. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  formal  approval  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  action,  and  of  the  formal  appeal  made  by  Great 
Britain  as  late  as  1887  to  the  Agreement  of  1850  as  an  Agreement 
Btill  in  force,  we  quote  Lord  Iddesleigh's  note  in  answer  to  Mr.  St. 
John.  That  answer  was  dated  January  12tb,  1887,  and  contained 
the  following  words: 

*'  You  will  inform  President  Blanco  .  .  .  that  an  attempt  to  erect 
such  a  lighthouse  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernmeut  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  reciprocal  engagement  taken  by  the  Governments 
of  Venezuela  and  England  in  1850  not  to  occupy  or  encroach  upon  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries;"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  118.) 

In  view  of  this  appeal,  in  January,  188Y,  to  the  "reciprocal 
engagement"  of  1850,  and  in  view  of  the  opposition  made  to  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  by  Venezuela  as  an  act  which  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  that  Agreement,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
among  othera,  tbe  following  passages: 

From  letter  of  Francis  Stephen  Neames,  British  Rural  Con- 
stable,  to  Jesus  Manuel  Tebar  and  Santiago  Rodil,  dated  December 
34th,  1886: 

**  The  Undersigned  have  received  the  official  note,  dated  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  requesting  to  answer  you  about  our  appointments  by  the  English 
Government  of  Qeorgetown,  Demerara,  and  we  have  the  honour  to  tell  you 
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According  to  his  own  account  (B.  C,  VII.,  p.  117),  Mr, 
St.  John,  pursuant  to  request,  called  upon  President  Guzman 
Blanco,  on  December  6th,  1886,  and  was  informed  by  the  President 
that  the  Venezuelan  Government  proposed  to  erect  a  lighthouse 
at  Bar i ma  Point.  While  the  President  explained  that  such  action 
would  be  but  to  comply  with  the  **  alleged  desire  of  "  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  in  1836,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  real  reason  which 
moved  him  was  the  then  recent  action  of  the  British  at  Barima. 
The  President  informed  Mr.  St.  John  of  **news  of  the  very 
gravest  kind "  which  had  reached  him,  namely,  that  ^'  Her 
Majesty's  Government"  had  "formally  taken  possession  of  the 
disputed  Guiana  territory  by  establishing  British  functionarieB 
upon  it  in  violation  of  all  previous  understanding  and  arrange- 
ment.*' The  answer  of  Mr.  St.  John  was  most  significant.  Not  for 
one  moment  did  he  deny  the  existence  of  the  "  previous  understand- 
ing and  arrangement,"  referred  to  by  President  Guzman  Blanco; 
neither  did  he  allege  any  violation  of  that  Agreement  by  Vene- 
zuela; neither  did  he  attempt  the  sUghtest  justification  of  the  acts 
attributed  to  the  British  authorities;  his  only  answer  was  that  the 
rumor  '^  was  probably  untrue."  Certainly  this  was  an  admission 
that,  if  true,  Venezuela's  complaint  was  well  founded;  and  that, 
if  true,  Great  Britain  had  violated  her  engagements. 

Having  attempted  in  this  way  to  meet  President  Blanco^ 
charge,  the  British  Minister  next  proceeded  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  Venezuelan  lighthouse  at  Barima 
Point,  on  the  ground  that  ''the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  woold 
still  constitute  a  violation  of  disputed  ground"  (B.  C,  VII, 
p.  117).  Here,  then,  we  find  the  British  Government  at  the 
very  moment  when,  in  violation  of  the  Agreement  of  1850, 
it  was  itself  in  full  possession  of  the  Barima- Waini  r^on,  in- 
voking that  Agreement  against  Venezuela.  Was  not  this  an 
admission  that  Venezuela  had  kept  the  Agreement  up  to  that 
time?  Or,  if  not  this,  was  it  not  at  least  an  admission  that  if 
there  had  been  a  previous  violation  on  the  part  of  Venezuela, 
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Great  Britain  elected  to  stand  by  the  Agreement  and  to  hold  it  as 
stin  binding^  upon  both  Governments?  Mr.  St.  John's  action, 
which  was  reported  to  and  approved  by  the  Home  Government, 
whatever  other  significance  it  may  have  had,  certainly  had  this: 
It  overlooked  the  acts  of  the  Manoa  Company,  and  all  other  pre- 
▼ious  acts  which  might  be  claimed  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  Agreement  of  1850;  and  it  continued  the  life  of  that  Agree- 
ment, notwithstanding  such  acts.  If  this  be  so,  the  British 
occupation  of  Barima  at  that  time,  an  occupation  of  which 
Mr.  St.  John  was  evidently  ignorant,  forever  barred  Great  Britain 
fpDm  justifying  her  own  violations  of  the  Agreement  of  1850  by 
alleging  previous  violations  by  Venezuela. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  formal  approval  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  action,  and  of  the  formal  appeal  made  by  Great 
Britain  as  late  as  1887  to  the  Agreement  of  1850  as  an  Agreement 
still  in  force,  we  quote  Lord  Iddesleigh's  note  in  answer  to  Mr.  St. 
John.  That  answer  was  dated  January  12th,  1887,  and  contained 
the  following  words: 

"You  will  inform  President  Blanco  .  .  .  that  an  attempt  to  erect 
iQch  a  lighthouse  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Ooverumeut  would 
be  &  departare  from  the  reciprocal  engagement  taken  by  the  Governments 
of  Venezuela  and  England  in  1850  not  to  occupy  or  encroach  upon  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries;"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  118.) 

In  view  of  this  appeal,  in  January,  188Y,  to  the  **  reciprocal 
eDgagement"  of  1850,  and  in  view  of  the  opposition  made  to  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  by  Venezuela  as  an  act  which  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  that  Agreement,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
among  others,  the  following  passages: 

From  letter  of  Francis  Stephen  Neames,  British  Rural  Con- 
stable,  to  Jesus  Manuel  Tebar  and  Santiago  Rodil,  dated  December 
84th,  1886: 

"  The  Undersigned  have  received  the  official  note,  dated  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  requesting  to  answer  you  about  our  appointments  by  the  English 
Govemment  of  Georgetown,  Demerara,  and  we  have  the  hononr  to  tell  you 
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that,  in  reality,  we  have  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Michael  McTuri,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Stipendiary   Magistrates  in  and  for   the  Oolony  of  Briliik 

m 

Ouiana,  to  be  a  Rural  Constable  in  British  Ouiana,  as  yon  have  seen  it  m 
the  precept  signed  by  said  Michael  McTark  which  we  have  handed  to  yon. 
We  also  inform  you  that  the  Undersigned  Francis  Stephen JVisam^^  has  bmu 
acting  Rural  Constable  since  the  1st  March,  1885,  and  the  Uhdersignml 
George  Benjamin  Jeffrey  has  been  appointed  and  acting  as  Constable  sines 
the  6/A  September,  1886,  both  as  Constables  in  Amacnra  River. 

^' We  have  not  received  instructions  to  interfere  with  the  Venesoebui 
authorities  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amacnra  River,  but  we  have  instrao- 
tions  to  prevent  any  foreign  vessel  from  selling  rum  and  other  spiritnoiia 
liquors  on  the  English  territories,  in  which  case  any  vessel  selling  mm 
without  a  proper  licence  given  by  our  goTcmment  may  be  seized  at  any  time.* 
(V.  a,  vol.  iii,  pp.  252-253.) 

From  letter  of  Senor  Urbaneja  to  Mr.  St.  John,  dated  Jan- 
uary 26,  1887: 

''The  Head  of  the  Commission  has  just  returned  here,  and  has  in- 
formed the  Government  of  its  result 

^'  Unfortunately,  the  grave  reports  which  caused  that  step  are  confirmed. 

"Firstly,  the  Commission  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Amacura  two  Commissaries,  Messrs.  Francis  Stephmi 
Neame  and  J.  B.  Jeffry. 

''  In  the  said  village  of  Amacnra  the  Commision  took  declarations  on 
oath  from  the  Venezuelan  Commissary,  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  and  Measrs. 
Aniceto  Ramufiez  and  Alfonso  Figueredo. 

''  Their  depositions  .  .  .  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  wooden  house  with  a  tiled  roof,  which  serves  as  a  public  office,  flies  the 
British  flag,  was  built  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  was  seen  by  the  Commisioners.  It  was  in  the  same  manner  also 
proved  that  an  English  revenue-cutter,  named  *  Transfer,' had  on  varioos 
occasions  made  voyages  to  the  Amacura,  conveying  the  British  Magistrate 
and  armed  police  functionaries,  with  the  object  of  inquiring  into,  judging, 
and  deciding  criminal  and  police  cases;  and  that  vesssls  legally  dispatched 
from  Ciudad  Bolivar  are  registered  in  Amacura  as  well  as  in  Barima,  and 
are  prohibited  from  selling  their  goods  and  continuing  their  conrae  on  the 
Barima  unless  in  ballast,  requiring  them,  in  order  to  trade,  that  they  obtain 
permission  in  Georgetown."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  255-256.) 
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Were  these  formal  British  acts—the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
established,  the  erection  at  Amacura  of  a  ''  wooden  house  with  a 
bled  roof  which  serves  as  a  public  office,  flies  the  British  flag, 
was  built  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment," any  less  *^  a  departure  from  the  reciprocal  engagement 
taken  by  the  Governments  of  Venezuela  and  England  in  1850, 
oot  to  occupy  or  encroach  upon  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,"  than  would  have  been  ''  the  erection  of  a 
lighthouse  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government " 
at  Barinia}  If  so  that  ^'  engagement  "  could  hardly  have  been 
"reciprocal." 

We  have  said    that    Mr.    St.  John's   action    was    reported 
to  and  approved  by  the  Home  Government.     In  this  connection 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  authorities  at  that  time. 
Mr.  St.  John  had  stated  to  President  Blanco  that  ''  in  order  to 
prevent  the   disputed  territory  from   becoming  an    asylum  for 
crimiuals,  these  had  often  been  pursued  by  British  police,  and 
could  be  similarly  pursued  by  Venezuelan  police  when  escaping 
from  the  other  side"  {B.  C,   VII.,   p.    118).     This  statement  of 
Mr.  St.  John,  so  far  as  regards  the  pursuit  of  criminals  by  Venez- 
uelan police,  was  distinctly  disapproved  by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
who  thus  wrote  on  January  12th,  1887: 

"•In  the  first  place  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  language  which  you 
luform  me  you  held  at  your  interview  with  General  Guzman  Blanco  has  the 
ap^jroval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  titey  do  not,  hotoever,  wish  you  to 
^i^  anything  further  concerning  the  pursuit  of  fugitives  into  the  disputed 
(erritary  by  the  Veneztislan  police,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  the 
^^nezuelan  Ooverninent  to  adopt  such  action.^'    (B.  C,  VII.,  p.  118.) 

Are  we   to  understand   from  this  that  Great  Britain,  while 
claiming  for  herself,  under  the  Agreement  of  1850,  the  right  to 
pursue  fugitives  from  justice  into  the  disputed  territory,  denied 
that  right  to  Venezuela?    If  not,  then  only  one  of  two  interpreta- 
tions can  be  placed  upon  the  words  of  the  noble  Earl.     Either  both 
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nations  had  the  right  to  make  the  pursuit,  in  which  case  it  appeaa  1 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  "  discou  rage  *'  VeiMk   . 
zuela,  that  is,  to  prevent  Venezuela  from  doing  what  she  had  a  : 
right  to  do;  or  else  neither  nation  had  the  right,  in  which  casa^ 
since  Lord  Iddesleigh  approved  of  what  Mr.  St.  John  had  8aid 
relating  to  British  police,  it  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  Gk>v6m* 
ment  proposed  to  do  and  continued  to  do  things  which  were  in 
violation  of  this  treaty  engagement.     There  seems  to  be  little 
choice  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.     Either  one  places  the 
British  Government  of  that  time  in  a  very  unenviable  light. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  time  no  violation  of  the 
Agreement  of  1850  by  Venezuela  had  been  even  alleged.  The 
sending  of  Mr.  McTurk  to  th3  Barima,  in  1884,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Barima-Waini  region,  in  1885,  into  a  separate  *' district^'' 
were  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  a  private  Company,  acting 
under  a  charter  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  himself  declared  at  the 
time,  ^^doesnotf  therefore,  in  terms^  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  Colony''  (B.  C,  VI,  p.  225).  It  was  not 
until  three  years  later,  when  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had,  in  consequence  of  British  encroachments  upon 
the  disputed  territory,  been  suspended,  that  Great  Britain^s  action 
in  that  regard  was  sought  to  be  justified  by  alleged  prior  viola- 
tions by  Venezuela  of  the  Agreement  of  1850.  It  was  then  that 
the  action  of  the  Manoa  Company  was  for  the  first  time  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  and  that  that  Gk>veni- 
ment  was  charged  with  other  acts  of  alleged  '*  occupation  and 
encroachment." 

It  was  on  March  7th,  1887,  that  Lord  Salisbury  thus  wrote  to 
Mr.  St.  John: 

''The  Venezuelan  Oovernment,  in  their  note,  also  charge  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ooverument  with  a  breach  of  the  reciprocal  eogagement  of  1850. 

"  Ton  are  already  aware,  from  General  Guzman  Blanco's  note  to  Qk% 
Earl  of  Rosebery  of  the  28th  July,  1886,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded 
to  you  in  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh *8  despatch  of  the  25th  Angnst  last,  thai, 
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tlthough  his  Excellency  complained  of  the  action  of  the  British  Colonial 
SBtherities  at  the  month  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  October  1884,  and  de- 
dared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Agreement  of  1850,  no  allnsion  whatever 
WW  msde  to  the  fact  that  on  repeated  occasions  long  prior  to  that  date  the 
Teoeinelan  Government  had  violated  that  engagement  by  granting  conces- 
lieiis  of  land  in  the  disputed  territory  for  mining  and  other  purposes. 

''I  refer  especially  to  the  concessions  made  on  the  12th  May,  1881, 
ou  the  22nd  September^  1883,  and  on  the  20th  March,  1884,  at  the 
▼ery  time  when  proposals  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  long-dispnted  boundary  question  were  snid  to  be  actually 
nnder  consideration  by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

**Hcr  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  consider  that  they  were  fully 
jastified  in  issuing  the  Notice  which  appeared  in  the  'London  Gazette'  of 
the  22nd  October,  1886,  and  in  taking  such  other  precautions  as  seemed 
to  be  neoessary  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Great  Britain."    (B.  C,  VII,  p. 

m.) 

Six  years  later,  when  negotiations  were  proceeding  in  London 
with  a  view  to  re-establishing  diplomatic  relations,  Lord  Rosebery 
thus  wrote  to  Senor  Michelena: 

*'  With  regard  to  clause  4  of  the  pro  metnorid,  in  which  it  is  proposed 
thAt  both  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  Venezuela  shall  acknowl- 
edge and  declare  that  the  status  qi$o  of  the  boundaiy  question  is  that  which 
existed  in  1850,  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  they  should  conseut  to  revert  to  the  status  quo  of  1850,  and 
eracoate  what  has  for  some  years  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  Brit- 
iflli  Guiana.  They  regret,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  entertain  this 
proposition. 

*'The  Declaration  made  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  the  year 
1850  by  Sir  Belford  Wilson,  the  British  Charg6  d'Affaires,  was  as  follows; 
That  'whilst  on  the  one  hand  Great  Britain  had  no  intention  to  occupy  or 
encroach  ou  the  disputed  territory,  it  would  not  on  the  other  hand  view 
with  indifference  aggressions  in  that  territory  by  Venezuela.'  The  arrange- 
ment on  this  basis  was  disturbed  by  Venezuela  on  several  successive  occa- 
aioDS  prior  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  districts  in  question.  In  the  game  year  (1850) 
in  which  the  Declaration  was  made,  the  Venezuelan  Government  began  to 
establish  new  positions  to  the  east  of  Tumeremo,  and  in  1^58  they  founded 
the  town  of  Nueva  Providencia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Yuruari. 
Again,  in  1876,  licences  were  granted  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to 
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trade  and  cut  wood  in  the  district  of  Barima,  and  to  the  eastward  of  that 
district.  In  1881,  the  Venezuelan  Government  made  a  grant  of  a  great  pari 
of  the  disputed  territory  to  General  Pulgal,  and  in  1884  it  made  oonoet- 
sious  to  the  Manoa  Company  and  others,  which  were  followed  by  actual 
attempts  to  settle  the  territory. 

*'In  contrast  to  this  action,  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was 
marked  by  great  forbearance  and  a  strong  desire  to  execute  the  arrange- 
ment in  good  faith.  In  proof  of  this  disposition,  it  may  be  instanced  that 
when  applied  to  in  1881  to  grant  a  Concession  in  the  disputed  territory  to 
certain  applicants  they  distinctly  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  Venezuela,  and  it  wai  not 
until  the  encroachments  of  the  Manoa  Company  began  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Colony  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  decided  that  an  effective  occupation  of  the  territory  conld  no 
longer  be  deferred,  and  steps  were  taken  for  publicly  asserting  what  thej 
believe  to  be  the  incontestable  rights  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  Those  rights  they  are  unable  now  to  abandon,  and  they  could  not  con- 
sent that  any  status  quo  except  that  now  existing  should  remain  in  force 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations."    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  143.) 

Finally,  in  his  note  of  November  26,  1895,  to  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  Lord  Salisbury,  after  referring  to  the  Declarations 
exchanged  in  1850  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  thus 
continues: 

**  This  constitutes  what  has  been  termed  the  'Agreement  of  1650,'  to 
which  the  Government  of  Venezuela  have  frequently  appealed,  but  which 
the  Venezuelans  have  repeatedly  violated  in  succeeding  years. 

''Their  first  acts  of  this  nature  consisted  in  the  occupation  of  fresh 
positions  to  the  east  of  their  previous  settlements,  and  the'  founding  ia 
1858  of  the  town  of  Nueva  Providencia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ynmari, 
all  previous  settlements  being  on  the  left  bank.  The  British  Oovemment, 
however,  considering  that  these  settlements  were  so  near  positions  which 
they  had  not  wished  to  claim,  considering  also  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
the  movements  of  mining  populations,  overlooked  this  breach  of  the 
Agreement     (V.  C.-C,  vol.  iii,  p.  279.) 

**  In  1876  it  was  reported  that  the  Venezuelan  (Government  had,  for 
the  second  time,  broken  *  the  Agreement  of  1850'  by  granting  licences  to 
trade  and  cut  wood  in  Barima  and  eastward.    (»6.,  pp.  279-280.) 
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"  This  boandary  was  proposed  to  the  Venezuelan  OoTernment  by  Lord 
GnoTille  in  September  1881,  but  no  answer  was  ever  returned  by  that 
Gorernment  to  the  proposal. 

"  While,  however,  the  Venezuelan  Minister  constantly  stated  that  the 
matter  was  under  active  consideration,  it  was  found  that  in  the  same  year  a 
Conoession  had  been  given  by  his  Oovernment  to  General  Pulgar,  which 
included  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  This  was  the  third 
breach  by  Venezuela  of  the  Agreement  of  1850. 

**  Early  in  1884,  news  arrived  of  a  fourth  breach  by  Venezuela  of  the 
Agreement  of  1850,  through  two  different  grants  which  covered  the  whole 
of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  as  this  was  followed  by  actual  attempts  to 
KtUe  on  the  disputed  territory,  the  British  Oovernment  could  no  longer 
remain  inactive."    (»&.,  p.  281.) 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  statements  of 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery  regarding  alleged  violations  of 

the  Agreement  of  1850  by  Venezuela  referred  to  acts,  or  supposed 

acts,  which  took  place  prior  to  December,  1886,    when,   as  we 

have  seen,  Mr.  St.  John,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and   with 

a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  invoked  that  Agreement  as  still 

in  force.     Whether  or  not  these  allegations  had  any  foundation 

in  fact.  Great  Britain,  by  appealing  to  that  Agreement,  as  it  did 

in  1SS6,  elected  to  disregard  them,  and  to  hold  by  the  Agreement 

itself  as  still  binding.   That  a  failure  to  denounce  the  Agreement, 

after  receiving  information  of  its  violation  by  the  other  party, 

constituted  an  election  to  regard  the  Agreement  as  still  binding, 

is  asserted  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  who,  in  the  passages  above 

quoted,  referring  to  what  he  calls  the  first  case  of  violation  by 

Venezuela  in  1858,   says:     '*The   British   Grovernment,  however, 

.   .    .    overlooked  this  breach  of  the  Agreement"    (V.  C.-C, 

vol  iii,  p.  279).     That  is  to  say,  a  breach  may  be  overlooked  by 

the  innocent  party,  if  he  so  wishes,  and,  in  case  of  such  election, 

the  original  Agreement  continues  in  force.     It  follows  as  a  matter 

of  course  that  if  the  breach  be  overlooked  and  if  the  Agreement 

^  regarded  thereafter  as  still  in  force,  the  overlooking  constitutes 

^miverot  the  breach,  and  that,   consequently,    the  breach  so 

waived  cannot  thereafter  be  alleged  to  justify  another  breach  by 
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the  party  who  elected  to  waive  the  first  one.  Such  being  the  law, 
it  follows  that  when,  in  December  of  1886,  Great  Britain  invoked 
the  Agreement  of  1850  as  still  binding,  and  when  she  based 
upon  it  her  objection  to  the  erection  of  a  Venezuelan  lighthouse 
at  Barima  Point,  she  thereby  overlooked  all  those  violations  al- 
leged by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  having  thus 
waived  them  could  not  thereafter,  and  cannot  now,  use  them  to 
justify  violations  of  her  own. 

But,  however  sound  this  position  may  be  in  point  of  law, 
Venezuela  has  no  need  to  rest  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
has  never — not  even  to  this  day— violated  the  Agreement  of  1850. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  that  Agreement  had  reference  to 
territory  in  dispute— not  now— but  in  1850.  At  that  time  the 
present  Schomburgk  line,  according  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  marked  the 
extreme  British  claim.  About  the  territory  to  the  west  of  it  there 
was  no  dispute  whatever.  Tumeremo,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery 
referred,  was,  according  to  the  British  Atlas  (map  4)  eighty-five 
miles  due  west  of  that  line,  and  had  been  founded  as  early  as 
1788.  Nueva  Providencia,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord 
Salisbury  both  referred,  was,  according  to  another  British  map 
(Blue- Book,  V.  p.  1,  1896)  fifteen  miles  west  of  Tumeremo,  that  is 
to  say,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  territory  which  was  in  dis- 
pute in  1850.  The  grants  to  Pulgar,  Fitzgerald  and  Gordon,  as 
already  explained,  and  as  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  the  time  stated,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Colony;  and  the  Venezuelan 
Government  was  certainly  less  responsible  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  these  concessionees  than  Great  Britain  herself  had  been  for 
the  acts  of  the  British  mining  company  which  was  organized  in 
Georgetown  in  1863,  and  which,  from  1863  to  1867,  continued  to 
work  mines  in  the  disputed  territory  with  the  knowledge  and 
without  the  interference  of  the  British  authorities.  Even  after 
four  years'  existence  the  British  Government  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent those  mining  operations;  it  merely  refused  to  sanction  them, 
or  to  extend  its  support  to  the  Company.    If  that  was  a  good  role 
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to  apply  in  1867  to  Great  Britain,  who  for  four  years  had  allowed 
a  British  company  to  mine  in  the  disputed  territory,  why  is  it  not 
a  good  rule  to  apply  to  Venezuela  in  1884  with  regard  to  an  insig- 
nificant, unmeaning  and  unauthorized  act  of  an  agent  of  a  Vene- 
zaelan  company? 

The  only  other  Venezuelan  "  encroachment "  referred  to  by 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury,  is  that  of  certain  licenses 
alleged  to  have  been  issued  in  1876  ''to  trade  and  cut  wood  in 
Bariroa  and  eastward."  What  these  licences  may  have  been 
Dowhere  appears,  for  there  is  no  evidence  regarding  them;  and, 
as  the  British  Case  makes  no  mention  of  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  later  investigation  has  satisfied  the  compilers  of  the  British 
Case  that  no  such  licenses  were  issued. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  various  alleged  Venezuelan  violations 
relied  upon  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury  amount  to  this: 
that  Venezuelan  settlements  were  made  in  Venezuelan  territory 
at  a  distance  of  eighty-five  and  one  hundred  miles,  respectively, 
west  of  the  disputed  territory,  one  in  the  year  1788  and  the  other 
in  the  year  1858;  and  that  in  1881,  1883  and  1884  three  grants 
were  made  by  Venezuela  relating  to  lands  west  of  the  British 
boundary,  which  did  not,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  then 
British  Grovemor  '*in  terras  appear  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  Colony." 

As  against  these,  we  have,  on  the  British  side,  this:  for  yeai-s, 
prior  to  1884,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  British  treated 
their  extreme  claim  of  1850  as  the  actual  boundary  of  the  Colony; 
they  exercised  jurisdiction  there;  in  1884,  they  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  in  1885,  the  Barima-Waini 
region  was  organized  into  a  separate  British  district;  buildings 
''^ere  erected  there  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag;  and 
to-day,  against  Venezuelan  protests,  Great  Britain  is  holding  by 
force  the  territory  which  she  agreed  in  1850  to  neither  occupy 
nor  encroach  upon. 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  law  that  rights  are  not  acquired  by 
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repeating  wrongs.  British  occupation,  against  Venezaelan  pro- 
test  and  in  violation  of  British  Agreement,  cannot  be  made  the 
basis  of  British  title. 

The  armed  invasion  of  the  disputed  territory  by  Great  Britain 
in  violation  of  her  Agreement  of  1850,  and  her  refusal  to  evacuate 
it,  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations  in  February  of  1887.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  followed  that  suspension. 

In  January,  1890,  some  three  years  after  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations,  Venezuela  attempted  to  reopen  the  discossion 
of  the  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain.  She  was  induced  to 
this  action  by  certain  representations  made  to  her  Minister  in 
Paris  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  Captain  Lowther,  persons  whom 
the  Venezuelan  Government  then  believed  were  acting  with 
authority  from  the  British  Government.  Clarke  and  Lowther 
represented  to  Venezuela  that  Gi'eat  Britain  was  prepared  *^  to 
evacuate  the  invaded  territory,  and  to  submit  the  case  to  the  aibi- 
tration  of  a  friendly  Power,  provided  Venezuela  would  declare 
diplomatic  relations  tio  be  re- established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries "  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  276). 

The  action  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  Captain  Lowther  was 
subsequently  disavowed  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  representations  made  by  them  that  in  January,  1890, 
Senor  Urbaneja  addressed  himself  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 
These  advances  by  Venezuela  were  met  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
following  statement: 

"  As  regards  the  frontier  between  Yeneznela  and  the  Colony  of  British 
Ouiana,  Her  Majesty's  Ooyemment  could  not  accept  as  satisfactoiy 
any  arrangement  which  did  not  admit  the  British  title  to  the  territorf 
comprised  within  the  line  laid  down  by  Sir  B.  Schombnrgk  in  1841. 
They  would  be  ready  to  refer  to  arbitration  the  claim  of  Oreat  Britain  to 
certain  territories  to  the  west  of  that  line  "  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  274). 

That  a  British  Minister  could,  in  1890,  make  such  a  i»x>po6itioii 
shows  the  great  expansion  of  the  British  claim  since  the  days  of 
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Lord  Aberdeen,  and  proves  the  completeness  with  which  Great 
Britain  had  made  herself  mistress  of  territory,  which,  in 
1850,  she  had  solemnly  pledged  herself  neither  to  occupy  nor 
encroach  upon.  In  1844  the  British  premier  put  forward  the 
Schomborgk  line  as  Great  Britain's  extreme  claim,  thereby  admit- 
ting that  the  territory  to  the  west  belonged  to  Venezuela. 
Forty-six  years  later  (1890)  another  British  premier  refused  to 
discuss  the  title  to  that  territory  which,  in  1844,  his  predecessor 
had  admitted  to  be  doubtful;  but  expressed  his  willingness 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  title  to  territory  which  had  not 
been  in  dispute  in  1844,  and  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  at  that 
time,  admitted  to  belong  to  Venezuela.  Could  such  a  proposition 
beother  than  offensive  to  any  self  respecting  power?  Venezuela 
declined  the  offer  and  these  preliminary  negotiations  came  to 
an  end. 

While  these  negotiations  were  without  results,  some  of  the 
correspondence  merits  attention. 

A  Memorandum  from  the  British  Foreign  Office,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1890,  affirmed  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Pro- 
mtmorid  of  February  10,  1890,  and  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  following  statements: 

''  The  claim  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Cuyuni  and  Yaruari  is  shown  to  be  solidly  founded,  and  the  greater  part 
of  (he  district  has  been  for  three  centuries  under  continuous  settlement  by 
the  Dutch  and  by  the  British  as  their  successors.'*  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p. 
277). 

This  statement  is  made  with  reference  to  the  region  in  which 
most  of  the  Spanish  Capuchin  missions  had  been  established, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  Spain  and  its  successor,  Venezuela, 
bad  been  in  exclusive  possession  for  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years  prior  to  1880.  It  was  the  region  from  which 
the  Dutch  were  expelled  by  the  Spanish  in  l'r58,  when  the 
former  attempted  to  put  up  a  trading  post  on  the  lower 
Cnjnni;  it  was  the  region  which,  as  regards  the  part  west  of 
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the  CuyuDi  proper,  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  in  1844,  admitted  to  be 
indisputably  Venezuelan;  and  it  was  the  region  which,  having 
been  entered  by  British  adventurers  for  the  first  time  in  1863, 
was  in  1867  declared  by  the  British  Gk)vernment  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  where  British  subjects  could  look  to  it  for  protection.  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  these  facts,  which  alone  suffice  to  disprove 
the  above  quoted  declaration  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  here  again,  as  late  as  February,  1890, 
Great  Britain  still  rested  her  title  to  the  interior  upon  supposed 
Dutch  settlements,  and  upon  her  succession  to  Dutch  rights  in 
that  quarter. 

This  continued  reliance  by  Great  Britain  upon  former  Datdi 
rights  is  even  more  clearly  shown  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  a  later  British  Memorandum,  dated  July  24th,  1890: 

"  That  territory,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  tract  of 
country  which  the  Venezuelan  Oovernment  seeks  to  put  in  question, 
accrued  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  Treaty  of  Mnnster  of  1648  by  right 
of  previous  occupation.  It  was  constantly  held  and  claimed  by  the  States- 
General  in  succeeding  years.  It  was  publicly  and  effectively  occupied  by 
Great  Britain  during  the  wars  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the  for- 
mal transfer  of  the  country  so  occupied  was  eflfected  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  Netherlands  of  the  13th  August,  1814,  and  was  in  no  way  ques- 
tioned by  Spain  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  her  in  the  same  year."  (V. 
C,  vol.  iii,  p.  283). 

The  Memorandum  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  con- 
tains another  important  statement.  The  Venezuelan  Case  re- 
gards the  Barima  as  a  part  of  the  Orinoco  system,  and  treats 
Point  Barima  as  Orinoco  territory  (V.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  14).  The 
British  Case  (p.  8),  on  the  other  hand  and  also  the  British 
Counter-Case  (p.  6)  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Barima  as  though 
it  were  something  separate  from  the  Orinoco,  and  treat  the 
Barima- Waini  region,  including  Barima  Point,  as  a  basin  by 
itself  (British  Atlas,  map  3).  The  British  Memorandum  of  July 
24th,  1890,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  a  reply  to  a  propo* 
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sition  submitted  by  Sefior  Pulido.    Pulido's  memorandum  was  in 

part  as  follows: 

''The  GoYemment  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  shonld  formally 
declare  that  the  Uiver  Essequibo,  its  banks^  and  the  lands  covering  it  be- 
long exclusively  to  British  Guiana^  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
formally  declare  that  the  Orinoco  River,  its  banks,  and  the  lands  covering 
it  belong  cxclnslvely  to  the  United  States  of  Venezuela."  (V.  C,  vol.  iii, 
p.  280.) 

The  British  answer  to  this  was  as  follows: 

*'  The  proposed  Declaration,  if  it  be  coiTectly  understood,  would  recog- 
nize the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  main  stream  only  of  the  Essequibo  and 
the  land  immediately  upon  its  banks,  without  including  its  tributaries,  in 
exchange  for  a  similar  recognition  of  the  right  of  Venezuela  to  the  main 
stream  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  land  upon  its  banks  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  mouth,  including  Point  Barima  and  the  adjacent  district,  .  .  ." 
(V.C,  vol.  iii,  p.  283.) 

This  definition  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  of  what  was 
included  under  the  term  ''Orinoco  River,  its  banks,  and  the 
lands  covering  it,"  formulated  at  a  time  when  British  intei-ests 
were  apparently  not  menaced  by  such  definition,  is  obviously 
entitled  to  greater  weight  than  the  subsequent  allegations  of  the 
British  Case  and  Counter-Case  contradicting  it. 

These  preliminary  negotiations  of  1890,  as  already  stated, 
ended  without  accomplishing  anything.  Another  and  final  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Venezuela  three  years  later,  through  Sefior 
Michelena.  This  attempt  was  likewise  doomed  to  failure;  but 
certain  statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
merit  attention. 

On  May  26,  1893,  Sefior  Michelena  submitted  to  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  a  Pro-memoria  containing  certain  proposed  bases  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  The  first  of  these  bases 
l)egan  thus: 

"The  Government  of  Great  Britain  claims  certain  territory  in  Guiana, 
M  successor  in  title  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
claims  the  same  territory  as  being  the  heir  of  Spain  ";  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  i)p. 
28G-287). 
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These  had  up  to  that  time  been  the  acknowledged  bases  upon 
which  both  titles  rested:  Oreat  Britain  had  never  claimed  any 
other  source  of  title.  This  formal  statement  presented  by  Vene- 
zuela, as  a  mere  preamble  to  a  proposition  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  dispute,  was  returned  by  Lord  Rosebery,  amended 
as  follows: 

"  [Whereas]  The  GoverDment  of  Great  Britain  claims  certain  territoij 
in  Guayana  as  successor  in  title  of  the  Netherlands  and  [by  right  of  con- 
quest as  against  Spain,  and  whereas]  the  Government  of  Venezuela  claims 
the  same  territory  as  being  the  heir  of  Spain;  .  .  .  '*  (V.  C,  vol.  iii, 
p.  289). 

The  modifications  thus  introduced  give  to  this  preamble  an 
importance  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have.  As  modified  it 
must  be  taken  to  embody,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  all  that 
could,  at  the  time,  be  claimed  as  sources  of  British  title.  If  Great 
Britain  had,  in  1893,  relied  in  any  measure  upon  prescription,  or 
upon  the  existence  of  a  no-man's  land  between  the  original  Dutch 
and  Spanish  possessions  and  a  British  occupation  of  that  land,  or 
upon  Indian  treaties  or  Indian  relations  of  any  kind.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  would  certainly  have  so  stated  in  this  pi-eamble.  The  fact 
that  he  made  modifications  in  it,  and  that  he  added  words  which 
more  clearly  defined  the  origin  of  the  British  title,  proves  that  he 
intended  the  preamble  to  be  both  accurate  and  exhaustive  in  this 
regard.  Whatever  other  sources,  therefore,  the  British  title  may 
in  fact  have,  it  is  clear  that  no  other  was  known  to  the  British 
Government  in  1893. 

Having  noted  this  fact,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
the  words  added  by  Lord  Roseberry  to  this  preamble.  A  title  "  by 
right  of  conquest  as  against  Spain  "  can  refer  to  nothing  later  than 
1648.  The  Netherlands  certainly  acquired  no  title  by  conquest  after 
that  year.  It  has  at  times  been  contended,  and  is  now  maintained 
by  the  British  Case  that,  after  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  Dutch  en- 
larged their  domains;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  asserted  that 
such  enlargement  was  the  result  of  peaceful  occupation  under  the 
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terms  of  the  treaty,  not  of  conquest.  So  also  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  since  Lord  Rosebery  wrote  in  1893,  a  number  of  new  claims 
have  been  put  forward^  to  prove  British  rights  to  the  disputed  terri- 
Uarj;  but  there  is  no  pretence,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  Great 
Britain  ever  conqu  ered  any  part  of  it  from  Spain—  certainly  there 
ooold  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  claim  were  it  made.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  must  be  that  when  Lord  Bosebery  inserted  the  words 
'^by  right  of  conquest  as  against  Spain,"  he  refeiTod  to  the  title 
originally  acquired  by  the  Dutch,  for  that  title  was,  in  fact,  ^'a 
title  by  conquest."  If  we  are  correct  in  the  interpretation  thus 
placed  upon  Lord  Roeebery's  words,  the  admission  is  a  most 
important  one,  for  it  recognizes  that  the  Dutch  came  to  Guiana  to 
war  against  Spain  on  Spanish  soil,  and  that  the  rights  which  they 
thus  acquired  are  to  be  measured  by  the  strict  rules  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  admission  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  in 
the  course  of  this  correspondence  of  1893. 

One  of  the  claims  of  the  British  Case  is  this: 

'*  That  prior  to  1796  the  Dutch,  and,  since  that  date  the  British,  have 
been  in  possession  of  all  the  territory  now  in  dispute  "  (B.  C,  pp.  18-19). 

This  claim  is  repeated  later  in  the  following  language: 

*'  After  the  acquisition  of  the  Colony  by  the  British,  Great  Britain  exer- 
cised oyer  the  territory  now  in  dispute  all  those  rights  by  which  nations 
Qsnally  indicate  their  claim  to  territorial  possession."    (B.  C,  p.  120.) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  British  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  this  territory  during  the  entire  century;  if  they  have,  in 
fact,  exercised  over  it  ail  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation  during 
that  period;  and  if  this  possession  and  exercise  of  sovereign  ter- 
fHorial  rights  are  to  serve  as  bases  of  British  title— and  such  is 
evidently  the  intention  of  these  allegations— then  that  possession 
or  occupation  must  have  been  effective— nothing  else  can  suffice; 
nothing  else  can  sustain  the  allegations  of  the  British  Case.  It  is 
precisely  here  that  Lord  Rosebery  upsets  the  British  contention ; 
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for,  writing  to  Sefior  Michelena  on  July  3rd,  1893,  he  says,  speak* 
ing  of  the  Agreement  of  1850: 


'*  In  contrast  to  this  action,  the  attitude  of  the  British  GoTemment 
marked  by  great  forbearance  and  a  strong  desire  to  execute  the  arrangement  i 
in  good  faith.     In  proof  of  this  disposition,  it  may  be  instanced  that  whea   t 
applied  to  in  1881  to  grant  a  Concession  in  the  disputed  territory  to  oertaia  i 
applicants  they  distinctly  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal,  on  the  grooiid  ; 
that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  Venezuela,  and  it  was  not  until  Urn   ' 
encroachments  of  the  Manoa  Company  began  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Colony  that  her  Majesty's  Oovemment  decided 
that  an  effective  occupation  of  the  territory  could  no  longer  be  def  erred,  and 
steps  were  taken  for  publicly  asserting  what  they  believe  to  be  the  inooii- 
testable  rights  of  Great  Britain."    (V.  C,  toI.  iii,  pp.  288-289). 

If  this  mean  anything,  it  means  that  prior  to  1884,  the  now  . 
alleged  British  occupation  of  the  Barima-Waini  region  and  of  the  \ 
Cuyuni  region  had  not  been  **  an  effectit^e  occupations^ —an  occo%  ' 
pation,  that  is  to  say,  which  under  the  rules  of  international  law  "• 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  title  by  occupation.  Of  course  this 
admission  by  a  British  premier  is  conclusive,  for  it  is  an  admissiim 
against  interest. 

With  the  failure  of  Sefior  Michelena's  mission,  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  came  to  an 
end. 

Before  closing  this  Chapter  attention  should  be  called  to  one  or 
two  passages  in  subsequent  instructions,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
which  show  that,  as  late  as  the  close  of  1895,  the  British  Gk>veni- 
ment  still  continued  to  rely  exclusively  upon  a  Dvich  title. 

On  February  23,  1896,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  thus  wrote  to 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington : 

''  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  has  throughout  been  prepared  to 
make  large  abatements  from  her  extreme  claim,  although  Her  Majesty*! 
Oovernment  have  been  continually  accumulating  stronger  documentarf 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  that  extreme  claim  as  being  their  inheritd9^ 
from  their  Dutch  predecessors.**  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  260.) 
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Oq  November  26,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  thus  stated  the  origin 
of  the  British  claim: 

"  The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory  in  question  is  derived,  in  the 
first  place,  irom  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  the  Dutch  aettUnients 
in  1796.  Both  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  time  of  a  previons  occupation 
•f  those  setllemenis  in  1781,  the  British  authorities  marked  the  western 
boondary  of  their  possessions  as  beginning  some  distance  up  the  Orinoco 
beyond  Point  Barima,  in  accordance  with  the  limits  claimed  and  actually 
ieU  by  the  Dutch,  and  this  has  always  since  remained  the  frontier  claimed 
4f  Great  BHtain."     (V.  C.-C,  voL  iii,  p.  275.) 

To  the  very  last,  therefore,  the  British  rested  even  their  extrem^e 
claim  upon  the  'inheritance  from  their  Dutch  predecessors,"  and 
asserted  a  frontier  ' '  in  accordance  with  limits  claimed  and  actually 
held  by  the  Dutch."  These  repeated  statements  by  British 
authorities  with  r^ard  to  the  exclusively  Dutch  origin  of  the 
British  title  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  length  because  of  the  com- 
plete change  of  front,  in  this  regard,  presented  by  the  British 
Counter-Case  in  the  following  passages: 

''It  is  admitted  that  Oreat  Britain  acquired  Guiana  from  the  Dutch, 
but,  for  the  reasons  given  in  other  parts  of  this  Counter-Case,  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  protest  against  the  attempt  made  in  the  Venezuelan  Cose  to 
eoDtine  the  extent  of  British  dominion  to  the  limits  of  territory  actually 
aettled  by  the  Dutch.'*    (B.  C.-C,  p.  33.) 

**  The  history  of  the  British  occupation  of  Essequibo  is  entered  upon  in 
the  Venezuelan  Case  with  a  reservation  that  the  definition  of  the  present 
boundary  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  rights  in 
1803,  and  that  the  British  claims  cannot  in  law  have  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  present  century  to  support  them      (tJ.,  p.  107.) 

«4(  *  ***** 

''The  contention  that  the  British  claims  cannot  in  law  have  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  present  century  to  support  them,  is  not  correct.  In 
the  firat  place  it  is  clear  that  by  virtue  of  Article  IV,  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty 
0^  Arbitration,  Oreat  Britain  is  entitled  to  retain  whatever  territory  has 
Wn  held  by  her,  or  has  been  subject  to  her  exclusive  political  control  for  a 
Iwod  of  fifty  years,  although  the  result  might  be  to  give  to  Oreat  Britain 
^rritory  which  had  never  been  Dutch,  and  might  even  conceivably  have 
*^one  time  been  Spanish.  Moreover,  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent 
^^^  extension  of  British  settlement  and  control,  if  the  regions  into  which 


f 
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for,  writing  to  Sefior  Michelena  od  July  3rd,  1893,  he  sajB,  speak- 
ing of  the  Agreement  of  1850: 

I 
*'  In  contrast  to  this  action,  the  attitude  of  the  British  Oovemment 
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marked  by  great  forbearance  and  a  strong  desire  to  execute  the  arrangemeat   j 

in  good  faith.     In  proof  of  this  disposition,  it  may  be  instanced  Uiat  wh€t    \ 

applied  to  in  1881  to  grant  a  Concession  in  the  disputed  territory  to  oertiii  -i 

applicants  they  distinctly  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal,  on  the  ground    | 

that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  Venezuela,  and  it  was  not  until  (ht    ' 

encroachments  of  the  Manoa  Company  began  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 

peace  and  good  order  of  the  Colony  that  her  Majesty's  Oovemment  decided 

that  an  effective  occupation  of  the  territory  could  no  longer  be  def erred,  and 

steps  were  taken  for  publicly  asserting  what  they  believe  to  be  the  incan- 

testable  rights  of  Great  Britain."    (V.  C,  toI.  iii,  pp.  288-289). 

If  this  mean  anything,  it  means  that  prior  to  1884,  the  now 
alleged  British  occupation  of  the  Barima-Waini  region  and  of  the 
Cuyuni  region  had  not  been  **  an  effective  occupations^ —^n  occa-. 
pation,  that  is  to  say,  which  under  the  rules  of  international  law 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  title  by  occupation.  Of  course  this 
admission  by  a  British  premier  is  conclusive,  for  it  is  an  admission 
against  interest. 

With  the  failure  of  Sefior  Michelena's  mission,  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  came  to  an 
end. 

Before  closing  this  Chapter  attention  should  be  called  to  one  ox 
two  passages  in  subsequent  instructions,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
which  show  that,  as  late  as  the  close  of  1895,  the  British  Govern- 
ment still  continued  to  rely  exclusively  upon  a  DtUch  title. 

On  February  23,  1895,  the  Earl  of  Eimberley  thus  wrote  to 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington : 

**  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  has  throughout  been  prepared  to 
make  large  abatements  from  her  extreme  claim,  although  Her  Majesty'i 
Government  have  been  continually  accumulating  stronger  documentary 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  that  extreme  claim  as  being  their  ifiheritance 
from  their  Dutch  predecessors/'  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  260.) 
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On  November  26,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  thus  stated  the  origin 
of  the  Biitish  claim: 

"The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory  in  question  is  derived,  in  the 
first  place,  from  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  1796.  Both  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  time  of  a  previous  occupation 
of  those  settlements  in  1781,  the  British  authorities  marked  the  western 
boundary  of  their  possessions  as  beginning  some  distance  up  the  Orinoco 
beyond  Point  Barima,  in  accordance  taith  the  limits  claimed  and  actually 
held  by  the  Dutch,  and  this  has  always  since  remained  the  frontier  claimed 
hy  Great  Britain."     (V.  C.-C,  voL  iii,  p.  275.) 

To  the  very  last,  therefore,  the  British  rested  even  their  extreme 
claim  upon  the  '^inheritance  from  their  Dutch  predecessors,"  and 
asserted  a  frontier  '*  in  accordance  with  limits  claimed  and  actually 
held  by  the  Dutch."  These  repeated  statements  by  British 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  exclusively  Dutch  origin  of  the 
British  title  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  length  because  of  the  com- 
plete change  of  front,  in  this  regard,  presented  by  the  British 
Counter-Case  in  the  following  passages: 

"It  is  admitted  that  Great  Britain  acquired  Quiana  from  the  Dutch, 
but,  for  the  reasons  given  in  other  parts  of  this  Counter-Case,  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  protest  against  the  attempt  made  in  the  Venezuelan  Case  to 
coDtine  the  extent  of  British  dominion  to  the  limits  of  territory  actually 
settled  by  the  Dutch.''    (B.  C.-C,  p.  33.) 

''  The  history  of  the  British  occupation  of  Essequibo  is  entered  upon  in 
the  Venezuelan  Case  with  a  reservation  that  the  definition  of  the  present 
Iwundary  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  rights  in 
1803,  and  that  the  British  claims  cannot  in  law  have  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  present  century  to  support  them      {ib,,  p.  107.) 

''The  contention  that  the  British  claims  cannot  in  law  have  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  present  century  to  support  them,  is  not  correct.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  by  virtue  of  Article  TV,  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty 
0^  Arbitration,  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  retain  whatever  territory  has 
Wn  held  by  her,  or  has  been  subject  to  her  exclusive  political  control  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  although  the  result  might  be  to  give  to  Great  Britain 
^rritory  which  had  never  been  Dutch,  and  might  even  conceivably  have 
wone  time  been  Spanish.  Moreover,  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent 
i^e  extension  of  British  settlement  and  control,  if  the  regions  into  which 
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sncb  extensions  were  made  were  at  the  time  lying  vacant  Territory  added 
to  the  British  Colony  by  such  extension  cannot  be  awarded  to  Venesllell^ 
howcTer  recent  the  British  possession  may  have  been."  (B.  C.-C,  pp.  107- 
108.) 

If  the  earlier  claim  of  the  Ektrl  of  Eimberley  and  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  of  every  other  British  premier  and  Foreign 
Secretary  who  has  written  on  the  subject  during  the  past 
sixty  years,  are  sound,  then  every  inch  of  territory  within 
Great  Britain's  extreme  claim,  is  now  British  because  it  was 
formerly  Dutch.  In  this  last  British  utterance,  however,  new 
sources  of  title  are,  for  the  first  time,  alleged.  Prescription  is 
invoked  under  Article  IV,  Rule  (a),  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration; 
and  that,  too,  with  regard  to  territory,  which,  it  is  sugK^ted, 
**  Juid  never  been  Dutch f  and  might  even  conceivably  have  at  one 
time  been  Spanish.^^  So,  too,  contrary  to  every  historical  fact,  and 
in  conflict  with  every  claim  ever  made  by  Dutch  or  British,  it  is 
suggested  that  there  was  a  no-man's  land  between  Dutch-British 
settlements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spanish-Venezuelan  settle- 
ments, on  the  other,  and  that  this  ''  vacant  *'  territory  could  law- 
fully be  appropriated  by  Great  Britain,  and  must  now  be  awarded 
to  her  '*  however  recent  the  British  possession  may  have  been.'' 

What  is  the  significance  of  a  claim  which  prior  British  asser- 
tions render  impossible  and  untenable!  Has  faith  in  ^^Dutdi 
inheritance  "  begun  to  weaken!  Is  the  fact  at  last  realized  by  our 
adversaries  that  *^  British  possession  "  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  very 
recent  date! 


CHAPTER  IV- 

THE  SCHOMBURGK  LINE. 

Our  study  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  would  not  be 
complete  did  we  omit  to  consider  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done 
Scbomburgk's  work  and  the  various  lines  which  bear  his  name. 

The  Schomburgk  Line  has  played  an  important  part  in  this 
boQDdary  controversy.  Scbomburgk's  survey  of  the  Barima 
and  Amacura  in  1841,  the  erection  of  boundary  posts  at  the 
mouths  of  those  rivers,  and  his  formal  assumption  of  possession 
of  that  region  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  revived  a  dispute  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  seventy-two  years.  The  claims  to  which  that 
and  subsequent  Schomburgk  surveys  gave  rise«  the  treatment  of 
those  claims  and  surveys  in  after  years  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contradictory  character  of  maps  and  lines  which 
have  at  various  times  been  attributed  to  him,  or  which  have  been 
alleged  to  be  based  on  his  authority,  have  given  rise  to  a  host  of 
questions  whose  scope  would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  boundary 
dispute,  and  whose  seeming  contradictions  have  at  times  seemed 
tobaflSe  solution. 

The  investigations  of  the  United  States  Commission,  the  con- 
tributions which  have  since  been  made  to  the  subject,  and  the 
important  maps  and  papers  recently  submitted  with  the  Case  of 
Great  Britain,  tend  to  simplify  these  questions,  and  for  the  first 
time  render  possible  a  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Chapter  to  formulate  and  to  consider  some  of  these 
questions. 

Before  doing  this,  it  may  be  well  to  state  very  briefly  the  facts 
^hich  constitute  the  history  of  the  Schomburgk  lines;  the  proof 
of  what  we  have  to  say  will  follow. 

In  1839  Schomburgk  proposed  to  the  British  Government  to 
survey  a  line  which,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amacura 
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River,  runs  substantially  south,  and  cuts  the  Cuyuni  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Elssequibo ;  this  is  what  has 
been  called  Schomburgk*s  Original  Line  That  particular  line 
was  approved  by  the  British  Government  in  1840,  and  Schom* 
burgk  was  authorized  to  survey  it.  Between  1840  and  1848 
Schomburgk  surveyed  parts  of  another  line,  and  suggested  that 
other  line  to  the  British  Gk)vernment  as  a  desirable  boundary; 
this  new  line  is  what  has  been  called  Schomburgk's  Expanded 
Line,  The  British  Government,  having  had  that  expanded  line 
mapped  by  Mr.  Hebert,  filed  it  away  in  its  secret  archives,  to* 
gether  with  Schomburgk's  maps  and  reports,  and  for  the  next 
forty-four  years— that  is  to  say,  until  1886— continued  to  treat  the 
Original  Schomburgk  Line  of  1839  as  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Colony,  publishing  it  as  such  on  several  official  maps.  In  1886 
the  Expanded  Line,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Schomburgk  jn 
1842  and  which  had  lain  rejected  by  the  British  Government  for 
forty- four  years,  was  first  published,  and  from  that  date  to  this, 
that  once  rejected  line  has  been  treated  by  Great  Britain  as  the 
actual  boundary  of  the  Colony. 

Let  us  now  formulate  and  consider  the  various  questions  to 
which  these  facts  give  rise.  And,  firsty  what  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Schomburgk  survey? 

In  his  Memoir  of  July  1,  1839,  addressed  to  Governor  Light, 
Schomburgk  said: 

''  By  an  Additional  Article  to  a  Convention  signed  at  London,  the  13th 
August,  1814^  Demerara^  Esseqaibo,  and  Berbice  were  finally  ceded  to  Greit 
Britain.  The  British  Empire  acquired,  therefore,  Guiana,  wiih  the  sami 
claitns  to  the  termini  of  its  bowidaries  as  held  by  the  Dutch  before  it  was 
ceded  by  Treaty  to  Great  Britain."    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  3.) 

"  When  the  settlements  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  Ui« 
present  countries  of  Demerara  and  Esseqnibo  were  divided  into  the  GoloDies 
of  Poraeroon,  Essequibo  and  Demerara.  *  *  *  As  the  first  was  the  most 
western  possession^  and  formed  the  boundary  between  Spanish  Guiana,  it> 
limits  were  considered  to  extend  from  Punta  Barima,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  latitude  8*^  4'  north,  longitude  60*^  6'  west,  south-west  by  west 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Riyer  Amacura,  following  the  Cafio  Cuyuni  from  it» 
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oonflnence  with  the  Amacura  to  its  source,    *    *    ♦    These  limits  of  our 
territory  were  contested  by  the  Spaniards."    (tJ.,  p.  4.) 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  alleged  historical  and  geographical 
facts,  concluding  with  this  statement: 

'^According  to  the  foregoing  remarks  and  propositions  the  boundaries 
of  British  Qniana  would  be :    *    *    * 

"  3.  The  Western  Boundary— From  the  source  of  the  Biyer  Takatu, 
along  its  right  bank  to  the  junction  of  the  Kiver  Xuruma  of  the  Portu- 
guese, to  the  source  of  the  Biver  Cristaes  or  Coting  in  5^  9'  30*"  north  lati- 
tude along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Boriema  Mountains,  to  the  source  of 
the  Gaco,  pursuing  from  thence,  in  a  northern  direction,  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mazaruni,  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Cayuni,  towards  the  Binacotto,  trayersing  the  Biyer  Cayuni  at  the 
mouth  of  the  streams  Aruarua  and  Parawayauri,  and  extending  in  a  north- 
erly direction  across  the  Sierra  Imataca,  to  the  source  of  the  stream 
Cayuni,  following  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Biver  Amacuro  to  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco."  (B.  C,  VII, 
p.  6). 

After  a  further  review  of  the  question,  he  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion : 

**  My  deductions  from  the  different  circumstances  to  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Excellency,  are  that  it  is  practicable 
to  run  and  mark  the  limits  of  British  Quiana  on  the  system  of  natural  divi- 
sions, and  that  the  limits  thus  defined  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  title  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  full  extent  of  that  territory."    (B.  C,  VII, 

^7.) 

This  Memoir,  with  an  accompanying  map,  reproduced  as 
Number  43  in  the  British  Atlas,  was  forwarded  by  Governor 
Light  to  the  Marquess  of  Normandy,  with  a  recommendation 
that  Schomburgk  be  employed  to  survey  the  limits  of  British 
Guiana  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  1).  The  British  Colonial  OflSce  referred 
Governor  Light's  recommendation  to  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
with  the  following  statement: 

'^  I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Bassell  to  request  that  you  will  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  Viscount  Palmerston  the  accompanying  copy  and 
extract  of  despatches  which  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Light,  Governor 
of  British  Guiana. 
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'^  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  observe  to  Viscount  Palmerston  that  ^ 

Lord  John  Bussell  considers  it  to  be  important  that  the  boundaries  MfPin 

British  Ouiana  and  the  conterminous  territories  should  be  ascertained  and 

agreed  upon  if  possible,  and  that  Mr.  Schomburgk*s  researches  in  thott 

parts,  which  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Uoyal  Geognqphiflil  f 

Society  with  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnment,  have  qualified  him  in  i  | 

peculiar  manner  to  be  of  use  should  the  services  of  any  person  acquainted  '^ 

with  the  geography  of  British  Guiana  be  required  for   the  delimitation  tf  j 

the  British  territory'*  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  76). 

V 
The  answer  of  the  Foreign  Office  was,  in  part,  as  follows:  J 

^'  With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  state  that  Lwl  <^ 
J.  Russell  considers  it  to  be  important  that  the  boundaries  of  British  OuiiM 


should  be  ascertained  and  agreed  upon  if  possible,  and  that  Mr.  Sdioa* 
burgk's  researches  in  those  parts  have  qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
be  of  use,  should  the  services  of  any  person  acquainted  with  the  geograpky 
of  British  Guiana  be  required  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  British  terrUerjf  L 
I  am  to  state  to  you  that  the  course  of  proceeding  which  Lord  Palmentei  1 
would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Lord  J.  Bussell  is  that  a  mtf  ff  j 
British  Ouiana  should  be  made  out  according  to  the  boundaries  describedtl  ' 
Mr.  Schomburgk,  and  that  the  said  map  should  be  accompanied  by  a  Memoir  ;  < 
describing  in  detail  the  natural  features  which  define  and  constitate  fli  \r. 
boundaries  in  question,  and  that  copies  of  that  map  and  Memoir  should  be  j.. 
delivered  to  the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  N^ko^  [ 
lands  (M  a  statement  of  the  British  claim.  That,  in  the  meanwhile,  Britiih  | 
Commissioners  should  be  sent  to  erect  landmarks  on  the  ground  in  order  fta  | 
mark  out  by  permanent  erections  the  line  of  boundary  so  claimed  by  CMt 
Britain.  It  would  then  rest  with  each  of  the  three  Governments  aboif 
mentioned  to  make  any  objection  which  they  might  have  to  bring  forwiid 
against  these  boundaries,  and  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  such  objeo* 
tions  might  be  founded,  and  Her  Majest/s  Government  would  then  give  I 
such  answers  thereto  as  might  appear  proper  and  jusf  (V.  G.,voLiiif  | 
pp.  76-77).  a 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Schomburgk  proposed  to  survey*  ^ 
line  which  he  specifically  described;  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
line  formerly  claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  limit  of  their  Colony; 
that  he  proposed  that  line  because,  according  to  him,  the  Brittth 
boundary  and  the  former  Dutch  boundary  were  identical;  ani   . 
that  finally  it  was  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  draw  the  lioi 


j 
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SO  described  as  a  statement  of  the  British  claim,  and  to  present  it 
as  such  to  Holland,  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

The  propositions  of  Schoniburgk  were  accepted  by  the  British 
Government;  and,  with  Schomburgk's  map  before  it  (British 
Atlas,  map  43),  showing  a  line  which  runs  practically  north  and 
south  from  Barima  Point  to  Mt.  Roraima  and  which  cuts  the 
[?uyuni  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
^Issequibo,  that  Government  authorized  a  survey  of  '^the  boun- 
larits  described  by  Mr,  Schomburgk " — that  is  to  say,  of  that 
lorth  and  south  line — and  directed  that,  upon  the  completion  of 
hat  work,  the  new  map  to  be  prepared,  with  that  line  upon  it, 
bould  be  delivered  to  the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  of  Brazil 
md  of  the  Netherlands  "as  a  statement  of  the  British  claim,^^ 

This  is  certainly  good  evidence  of  Great  Britain's  extrems  claim 
it  that  time.  It  is  also  evidence  of  the  fact  that  British  limits, 
were,  in  1840,  regarded  by  the  British  Government  as  identical 
with  the  Dutch  limits  of  the  preceding  century,  and  that  these 
limits  had  constituted  a  common  boundary  with  Spain. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Schomburgk  survey  was  to  mark  out  the  limits  which  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  boundary  of  their  Colony,  so  that 
the  line  so  surveyed  might  be  presented  to  the  Governments  of 
Veoezuela,  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  *'as  a  statement  of  the 
British  claim." 

Furthermore,  it   is  evident    that  both   Schomburgk  and   the 
British  Government  regarded  the  north  and  south  line  of  Schom 
borj^k's  map  of  1839  (British  Atlas,  map  43)  as  a  correct  statement 
<»f  what  the  Dutch  had  claimed. 

Wliether  or  not  they  were  riglit  in  this  last  assumption  is  a 
qm^stion  of  some  importance,  for  if  the  north  and  south  line  pro- 
pt)sed  by  Schomburgk  in  1839  in  fact  exceeded  the  earlier  Dutch 
claim,  then  Great  Britain's  express  determination  to  accept  the 
Dutch  claim  as  a  definition  of  British  rights  would  necessarily  op- 
Wte  to  cut  down  still  further  the  British  extreme  claim  in  1839. 
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Second.— This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  busts  there  was 
Schomburgk^s  assertion  that  his  line  of  1839  did  in  fact  eocf 
the  Dutch  claims  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  his  Memoi 
July  1  (16),  1839,  he  cites  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  but  si 
it  simply  as  a  fact.  Two  years  later  apparently  some  doubt  on 
point  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  British  authorities,  foi 
October  23,  1841,  Schomburgk,  at  Governor  Light's  request,  d 
a  ** special  report"  on  the  subject.  The  following  statements 
taken  from  that  report: 

"In  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  desire  to  be  informed  upon 
grounds  I  claimed,  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  name,  the  right  of  jx 
sion  of  the  Biver  Barima,  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Amacn 
the  western  boundary  between  Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  British  Guiana 
the  Venezuelan  territory: 

*'I  beg  leave  to  observe  .  .  .  that,  according  to  Uartsinck, 
Dutch  West  India  Company  considered  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  Ix 
limit  of  their  possessions;    .     .     . 

^' Modern  English  geographers  assume  the  Amacura  as  boundary 
whence  the  line  of  limit  extends  to  the  sources  of  the  Canno  CoyuDni, 
from  thence  to  the  Eiver  Cuyuni. 

"  I  refer  your  Excellency  to  the  maps  published  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
others  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years."    (B.  C,  VII,  pp.  31-32.) 

So,  in  a  Memorandum  on  the  same  subject,  dated  Noven 
30,  1841,  he  says: 

"  In  1621  the  States-General  granted  to  some  Dutch  merchants, 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  West  Indische  Maasschi 
or  West  India  Company,  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  African  and  A 
ican  commerce,  and  the  right  of  governing  any  new  colonies  whi 
might  acquire,  retaining  to  themselves  the  power  of  nominating  the  ( 
pany's  Governor-General  abroad. 

**  This  grant  comprised  the  coast  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  eastward 
Hartsinck,  the  authentic  historian  of  Guiana  or  '  the  Wild  Coast,'  as  it 
was  called,  mentions  in  several  places  that  the  limits  of  the  West  1 
Company  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

***** 

'^  It  has  been  my  aim,  with  the  limited  resources  which  I  have  a1 
command,  to  prove  that  the  Orinoco  was,  at  the  17th  century,  politi 
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recogDised  as  the  boundary  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company."    (B.  C, 
VII,  pi  35). 

These  various  extracts  give  us  Schomburgk's  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Dutch  claims.  In  addition  to  these  he  cited 
historical  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  to  prove  that  the  Dutch  had  a 
right  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  but  we  are  not  at  this  moment 
concerned  with  Dutch  rights.  What  we  are  now  considering  is 
what  the  Dutch  claimed^  not  what  they  had  a  right  to  claim;  and 
upon  this  point  we  find  that  Schomburgk's  authorities  are:  (a) 
The  Charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  of  1621,  (6)  Hart- 
sinck,  (c)  Rolt,  {d)  W.  Faden,  (e)  Thomas  Jeflferys,  (/)  Arrow- 
smith.  We  submit  that  these  authorities  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
establish  Schomburgk's  contention  respecting  Dutch  claims.  As 
r^rds  the  effect  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  in  1621,  the  claim  made  above  by  Schomburgk 
was  repeated  in  the  British  Case,  and  was  thus  answered  in  the 
Venezuelan  Counter-Case: 

**The  States  General  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  charter  which  they 
granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1621,  granted  to  that  Corn- 
pan?  only  such  monopoly  of  trade  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  grant,  to  wit, 
a  monopoly  against  other  Dutchmen,  not  a  monopoly  against  the  world. 
The  territorial  limits  of  that  monopoly  were  no  less  than  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America  and  a  good  part  of  Africa.  It  will  hardly  be 
ivntcndod  that  the  Statics-General  claimed  to  control  the  trade  of  tiiose 
contioents:  much  less  can  it  be  maintained,  as  intimated  by  the  British 
Case,  that  the  Company  was,  by  virtue  of  the  charter,  vested  with  a 
monopoly  of  trade  as  against  other  nations.'*     (V.  C.-C,  vol.  i,  p.  74.) 

This  whole  subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Professor  Burr  in  his 
Report  to  the  United  States  Commission,  and  the  fallacy  of  the 
position  taken  by  Schomburgk  is  there  fully  demonstrated. 

Schomburgk's  other  authorities  are  Hartsinck,  who  published 
in  1770,  Rolt,  who  wrote  in  1750,  and  three  English  geographers 
whose  maps  were  published  in  1773,  1798  and  1832,  respectively. 
These  authorities  may  have  been  sufficient  for  Schomburgk  in 
1^39-1^1,  because  at  that  time  very  little  was  known  about  the 
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subject.      Governor  Liglit  liinisi^If,  in  writing  to  the  Marques 
of  Norinanby,  on  July  1.%,  ls;vj,  had  siiid: 

'*  Thort'an*  no  dociiinciit8  in  tlu'  ardiivos  of  tlie  Colony  rctfiiecting  tli 
western  or  southern  limits  of  KritiMli  (luiumi.  Tho  memoir  of  Mr.  Svhon 
hurgk  is  tlierefore  vahialile.**     (B.  ('..  VII,  ]>  1.) 

This  iK'ing  tho  case,  Si*homburv;k  can  hardly  lie  blamed  fc 
having  ivlied  on  the  only  authorities  within  his  reach.  Forti 
nately,  however,  we  «lo  not  now  have  to  deiH3nd  upon  the  says 
of  historians  or  nup-tnakers,  but  can  go  direct  to  the  archives  c 
the  Dutch  West  India  L-otuiKUiy.  Those  archives  place  the  mattt 
quite  l>eyond  dispute:  they  furnish  us  with  the  reports  of  ih 
Dutch  Governor  to  the  Dutch  \Vt?st  India  Coni|)aiiy,  with  lli 
record  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  Company,  and  with  the  diph 
matic  corrt^pondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Netherlands  an 
Spain.  That  correspondence  has  Ix^en  examined  in  the  precedio 
Chapter,  and  neiHl  not  be  re|)eated  here  further  than  to  quote  tl 
following  i>assiige  from  the  so-called  (freat  He moiiat ranee  presents 
to  the  Court  of  SjMiiu  in  I7r»j»: 

"That  tliey,  the  remonstrantn.  consideriMl  it  their  duty  to  further  brii 
to  tho  knowledf^o  of  their  Hi;;h  Mit^litiufsses  on  tliis  i>ccadion  that  t 
]K*op1e  of  the  OriniX'o  had  some  time  iv^tt  not  only  la^gun  to  dispute  wi 
the  i>eo])le  of  tlie  Ksseiiuibo  ahout  tlie  fisliinjr  ri^rlits  in  the  mouth  oft 
Orinoco,  and  tliereupon  to  prev«'nt  them  hy  force  from  enjoying  the  sas 
notwitlistandin^'  that  tlie  [H'ople  of  Ks2kM|uih<»  had  Imvu  for  nianv  years 
peaceful  and  <juiet  jH)sse!ision  of  that  tislji*ry.  which  was  of  great  value 
them  on  account  of  tlie  ahundance  of  tish  in  it;  but  that*  further,  t 
people  of  ()rin«.»co  were  iM-^innin;^  in  prevent,  hy  fnrcis  their  tisliing  n|' 
tlie  territory  of  ilie  Stale  ']\.>*A{\  txtviulintj /mm  thr  liivvr  Marotrgut 
heyo)ul  the  River  Wtttfnr,  ttnf  far  /mm  the  mnuth  n/  ihe  Orinom^  a*  cox 
hr  seen  by  the  maps  extant  o/  thom-  retjimis,  partirattirty  that  of  Jf.  (TJi 
ville,  which  on  account  ol   its  precision,  was   re«janlcd  as  one  of  the  b« 

(H.  c,  IV,  p.  ;n). 

This  was  the  last  authoritativi*  Dutch  utterance  on  the  si 
ject,  and  must  be  deemed  conclusive  a^  against  Gi^eat  Briti 
The  d'Anville  line,  which  is  here  pres*Mited  as  the  extreme  Dui 
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claim,    is   thus    described   by   Messi-s.    Coote  and  Bolton  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  British  Case: 

'*  It  is  drawn  in  a  straight  line  from  a  point  on  the  coast  which  almost 
coincides  with  that  known  as  Mocomoco,  nearly  to  the  Amuku  Lake,  sep- 
arating the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Amazon,  leaving  the 
Rivera  Amakura,  Barima,  Carapana  and  Caroni  to  the  west.*' 

(B.  C,  VII,  p.  353.) 

This  entirely  coincides  with  the  definition  of  territorial  rights 
given  above  by  the  States  General,  when  they  declared  that  the 
**  territory  of  the  State  itself"  extends  **froni  the  River 
Marowyne  to  beyond  the  River  Wayne,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco." 

Clearly,  then,  the  Dutch  had  not  claimed  Barima  Point  nor  the 
Barima  River  nor  the  Amacura,  but  only  as  far  west  on  the  coast 
as  about  Point  Mocomoco;  and  Schoraburgk  was  wrong  when  he 
asserted  that  the  Dutch  claim  had  included  that  point  and  those 
rivers. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  important.  Whether  the  line  asserted 
by  Schomburgk  in  1839  to  be  the  line  which  marked  the  limits  of 
prior  Dutch  claims  did  or  did  not  correctly  mark  those  limits, 
Great  Britain,  by  her  action  at  the  time,  accepted  without  quali- 
fication the  principle  laid  down  by  Schomburgk  that  British 
claims  were  to  be  measured  by  Dutch  claims.  Having  committed 
herself  to  that  principle,  the  British  extreme  claim  must  n'eces- 
sarily  be  limited  by  the  Dutch  extreme  claim;  and  hence  Schom- 
burgk's  error  as  to  what  that  Dutch  extreme  claim  had  been 
places  Great  Britain  in  this  dilemma:  either  she  must  surrender 
her  claim  to  all  territory  west  of  Point  Mocomoco,  including 
Barima  Point  and  the  Barima  and  Amacura  Rivers,  because  the 
Dutch  claim  did  not  include  these;  or  else  she  must  violate  the 
principle  which  she  laid  down  for  her  own  guidance  in  1840,  and 
press  a  claim  to  territory  which  the  Dutch  did  not  claim,  and 
which  both  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  the  States 
General  of  the  Netherlands  admitted,  in  1769,  to  be  Spanish. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  Schomburgk's  assertion  that  his  line 
of  1839  represented  what  the  Dutch  had  claimed,  and  having 
shown  the  position  in  which  the  approval  of  Schomburgk's  pro- 
positions and  proposals  by  the  British  Government  places  that 
Government,  let  us  next  inquire 

Third. — What  was  it  that  Schomburgk  actually  did  in  the 
executio7i  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 

It  is  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  that  as  a  result  of  his  sur- 
veys Schomburgk  finally  proposed  as  the  western  boundary  of 
British  Guiana  the  line  which  appears  on  Hebert's  map  of  1842 
(British  Atlas,  maps  38,  39).  Let  us,  for  the  present,  assume  the 
correctness  of  that  statement.  Between  this  line  and  the  line 
proposed  in  1839  there  is  a  difference  of  about  10,300  square 
miles.  If  the  line  of  1839  already  exceeded  the  extreme  claim  of 
the  Dutch,  what  shall  be  said  of  this  new  line  of  1842?  Clearly  it 
cannot  have  been  drawn  with  any  regard  to  Dutch  claims.  The 
fact  is  that  having  once  obtained  his  commission  and  started  out 
on  his  work  of  survey,  Schomburgk 's  enthusiasm  seems  to  have 
quite  run  away  with  him;  and,  instead  of  adhering  to  his  instruc- 
tions to  survey  the  line  proposed  by  him  in  1839,  and  to  mark  oat 
what  the  Dutch  had  claimed,  he  seems  to  have  almost  forgotten 
that  line,  and  to  have  regarded  Dutch  claims  only  when  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  his  own  notions  of  British  interests.  In 
illustration  of  this  we  quote  the  following  passages  from  his 
reports: 

''  Taking  namely  the  mouth  of  the  River  Barima  as  the  place  of  depart- 
ure; the  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Riw 
Amacura,  in  order  to  be  able  to  insure  the  political  importance  which  ataajp 
would  be  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  "  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  5). 

Again,  after  having  stated  in  his  report  of  August,  1841,  that 
during  the  period  1750-1760,  *'  the  Dutch  possessions  extended 
to  the  foot  of  that  series  of  falls  of  which  Kanaima  is  the  roost 
considerable"  (B.  C.,VII,  p.  28),  and  having  also  stated  that  the 
Island  Tokoro-patti    had  been   **  towards  the  close  of  the  laet 
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century  the  furthest  outpost  of  the  Dutch''  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  28),  he 
nevertheless  makes  the  following  claim  in  his  report  of  January 
23,  1S42: 

"I  consider  that  Her  Majesty  has  undoubted  right  to  any  territory 
through  which  flow  rivers  that  fall  directly,  or  through  others,  into  the 
River  Esseqnibo.  Your  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  the  Cuyuni  falls  a 
few  miles  above  the  penal  settlement  into  the  Mazaruni,  and  both  rivers 
»fter  their  junction  empty  themselves  at  Bartika  Point  into  the  Essequibo. 
Tpon  this  principle  the  boundary  line  would  run  from  the  sources  of  the 
Cirimani  towards  the  sources  of  the  Cuyuni  proper,  and  from  thence 
towards  its  far  more  northern  tributaries,  the  Rivers  Iruarl  and  Jruang,  and 
thiw  approach  the  very  heart  of  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

"These  rivers  are  of  less  importance  to  Great  Britain,  but  as  a  maritime 
power  the  possession  of  Point  Barima  is  of  great  importance,  and  relin- 
qniahing  the  claim  to  the  territory  watered  by  the  Upper  Cuyuni  and  its 
northern  tributaries,  the  Iruari  or  luruario,  and  Iruang,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
enment  acquires  additional  grounds  to  impress  the  claim  of  Point  Barima 
the  Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco,  as  it  has  been  lately  styled  by  the  Venezue- 
lina.  Upon  these  grounds  I  considered  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Cuyuni "  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  50). 

Whether  Schomburgk  was  right  or  wrong  in  holding  these 
news— and  we  are  not  now  discussing  that  point— it  must  be  clear 
that  the  line  which  he  was  surveying  when  he  wrote  the  above 
was  not  a  line  based  upon  Dutch  claims.  Neither  could  it  have 
been  based  upon  Dutch  occupation,  for,  according  to  his  own 
statements,  Tokoro-patti,  which  is  about  220  miles  east  of  the 
extreme  line  above  suggested,  was  the  farthest  outpost  of  the 
Dutch. 

Of  course,  Schomburgk  never  seriously  proposed  any  such  pre- 
posterous line  as  that  suggested  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  The 
most  that  he  proposed  in  the  Cuyuni  region  was  the  line  ap- 
pearing  in  Hebert's  map  of  1842,  but  that  he  regarded  even  that 
line  as  extravagant,  and  as  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Dutch 
^ihts  can  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  taken  from  his  final 
^morandum  to  Lord  Stanley,  dated  December  26,  1844: 

**I  expect  likewise  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  will  oppose  the 
"ght  bank  of  the  Kiver  Cuyuni  being  taken  as  a  boundary  line  from  where 
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that  rivor  receivcrt  the  Acurahisi  t<»  its  source,  and  from  thenoe  to  Meant 
Roraima,  in  cofMequenc$  of  the  Spaniards  having  had  a  fortified post^  ealMl 
Cadiva,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Curumu.  Her  Majeaty't  Grorera- 
ment  may  easily  meet  tfiich  an  opi>OHition  by  drawing  their  attcution  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Dutch  iMisseHsed  a  fortified  |K>8t  where  the  Rirer 
Barinia  falls  into  the  Orinoco  ;  nevertheless,  Her  Mqesty'a  Govemment 
has  resolved  to  forego  the  claim  to  the  |H)sses8ion  of  tliat  territory,  between 
the  former  Dutch  {tost  and  the  Maroco,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tions for  an  adjustment  of  the  limitf.     (H.  (*.,  VII,  pp.  00-61.) 

In  order  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  passage,  it  should  be 
rememl>ered  th.at  it  was  written  as  a  commentary  on  the  line  pro- 
posed  a  few  months  befoi*e  hy  Ix>rd  Aberdeen.  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  proposed  to  yitdd  to  Venexiiola  tlic  entire  Barinia  region,  and 
had  siiggestetl  the  line  on  the  Cuyuni  River  in  the  interior. 
Schomburgk  at  onco  rec(»gni/XHl  the  fact  that  that  interior  Cuyuni 
line  could  not  be  upheld  ui>on  the  basis  of  any  Dutch  claim  or 
Dutch  occupation,  and  that  therefore  the  British  had  no  right  to 
it.  He  recognized,  too,  that  Venezuela  could  allege  a  better  title 
to  that  river  by  a(*tual  occu|Kition,  for  he  said  the  Spaniards  ''bad 
a  fortifieil  post,  called  Cadiva,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Curuniu,"  but  he  suggested  that  this  objection,  which  he  fully  ex- 
pecte<1  would  be  raised  by  V(»nezui»la,  might  be  met  by  Great 
Britain  by  her  saying:  **True,  Spain  was  in  possession  of  the 
Cuyuni,  but  so  were  the  Dutch  in  i^ossession  of  Barima,  and,  as 
we  have  given  you  Rarinia  on  the  coast,  you  should  give  us  the 
Cuyuni  as  compensation  in  the  interior." 

We  can  hardly  want  better  evidence  to  prove  how  completelf 
Schomburgk  had  abandoned  all  tliought  of  Dutch  claims  or  erea 
of  Dutch  rights,  and  how  intent  Ih^  had  l»ecome  upon  securing  for 
Great  Britain  everything  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  obtained 
for  her. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Schomburgk  ever  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  must  allege  some  Dutch  justifica- 
tion for  his  Line,  or  that  he  must  advance  arguments  to  prevent 
it  from  having  the  appeanuice  of   being   wholly  arbitraty.    On 
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the  contrary,  he  seized  upon  every  possible  circumstance  to  im- 
press upon  his  line  a  Duch  character,  and  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  even  his  extreme  pretensions  had  some  sort  of  Dutch 
basis.  What  we  mean  is  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  or 
limited  by  any  such  considerations.  One  cannot  read  his  reports 
and  letters,  especially  his  *'  confidential^  letter  to  Governor  Light, 
without  feeling  that  Schoniburgk,  ever  zealous  for  British  success 
and  for  the  extension  of  British  rule,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
claim  certain  points  because  he  regarded  them  as  of  political  im- 
portance; and  that  his  arguments,  drawn  from  supposed  his- 
torical or  other  considerations,  were  of  the  nature  of  after- 
thoughts, intended  to  support  what  he  had  already  determined  to 
claim.  His  ''confidential^^  letter  of  October  23,  1841,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  this  point;  its  importance  wan^ants  its  quota- 
tioQ  in  full: 

"In  my  letter  of  this  day's  date,  I  informed  your  Excellency  upon 
wbit  grounds  I  founded  the  right  of  possession  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 
Barima,  and  I  have  now  to  point  out  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
thia  position,  should  the  British  Government  establish  the  Amacnra  as 
the  boundary  between  Britisli  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

"The  River   Orinoco  may  be  termed  the  high-road  to  the  interior  of 

the  territories  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.     It  has  at   his   mouth  the 

ippearanee  of  an  ocean,  and  articles  of  commerce   may  be  transported   on 

this  stream  for  400  or  500  leagues.     Nearly  300  tributary  streams,  of  more 

or  less  importance,  flow  into  it,  which  may  serve  as  additional  canals  and 

facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  interior.    Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  may  be  reached 

within  a  distance  of  8  miles  by  one  of  its  tributary  streams,  the  Mefa,  and 

operations  of  commerce  or  war,  combined   with   others  from  the  Piicific, 

could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  vast  plains  or   llanos.     A  small  fleet 

may  go  up  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  within  15  or  20  leagues  of  Santa  Fe, 

wd  the  flour  of  New  Granada  may  be  conveyed  down  the  same  way. 

"And  the  only  access  to  this  vast  inland  communication  for  sailing 
vessels  of  more  than  10  feet  draft  of  water  is  by  means  of  the  Boca  de 
^Vios,  which  is  commanded  from  Point  Barima. 

'*Tbe  River  Barima  falls  into  the  south  side  of  the  Orinoco  near  the 
most  eastern  point  of  its  mouth  and  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the 
^t    Point  Barima  is,  therefore,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  river  of  that 
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name^  to  the  north  by  the  Orinoco,  to  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the 
south  by  impenetrable  forests.  Colonel  Moody  considers  this  position '  sna- 
ceptable  [^i'^;]  of  being  fortified  so  as  to  resist  almost  any  attack  on  the  setp 
side — the  small  depth  of  water,  the  natnre  of  the  tides,  and  its  mnddy 
shores,  defend  it.  The  Barima,  and  the  nncnltivated  forests  on  marshy 
ground,  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  interior,  and  debarka- 
tion from  the  Orinoco  might  be  put  under  the  fire  of  any  number  of  guns — 
and  the  land  reproaches  [sic]  on  that  soil  could  be  easily  rendered  inaooea-^ 
sible  to  an  invading  force.' 

"This  is  the  importance  which  Colonel  Moody  in  a  military  respect  hat 
attached  to  this  point,  and  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  in  this  mat- 
ter, is  fully  born  out  by  personal  inspection  during  my  late  survey  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Barima. 

''The  Venezuelan  Government,  as  at  present  organised,  totteriog  in 
their  interior  relations,  and  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  slaves  who  would 
hail  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  tlieir  fetters,  hated  and  despised  by  the 
aborigines,  whom  maltreatment  and  cruelties  have  alienated,  would  be  an 
insignificant  enemy — but  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  maritime  European 
powers,  matters  would  assume  another  aspect. 

"  France  has  attempted  to  establish  a  fortified  position  at  the  month 
of  the  Amazon  near  Macapa,  which  she  claims  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Cayenne.  A  settlement  at  this  spot  commands  the  commerce  of  the  Ama* 
zon,  and  this  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  this  Power  puts  such  importance 
upon  its  possession.  Supposing  that  unforeseen  circumstances  should  put 
France  in  occupation  of  Point  Barima  at  the  Orinoco,  and  tiiat  Macapa  at 
the  Amazon  is  ceded  to  her,  she  will  then  command  the  commerce  of  the 
two  first  rivers  of  South  America,  and  hold  the  military  keys  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Brazil  and  of  the  former  Spanish  provinces  of  South  Am- 
erica, north  of  the  equator,  which  territories  will  be  always  at  the  mercy  of 
that  power  which  commands  the  channels  to  their  commerce. 

'*  Finally,  trusting  to  the  prospects  of  prosperity  and  a  continued  emig- 
ration to  British  Guiana,  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  position  for  a 
commercial  settlement  than  Point  Barima.  The  capital  of  Spanish  Goayana 
is  Angostura,  situated  a  distance  of  85  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  intricate  navigation  of  that  river  presents  numerous  diffi- 
culties to  foreign  vessels  going  up  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  Angostura. 

*'  A  commercial  settlement  established  at  the  extreme  point  of  Barima, 
where  one  part  of  the  town  would  front  the  River  Barimia,  and  the  other 
the  Orinoco,  would  soon  induce  foreign  vessels  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at 
the  new  settlement,  and  leave  the  further  transport  to  the  interior  to 
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m   ADaller  craft ;  nata rally  this  premises  the  supposition  that  amicable  rela- 

m    tiaiu  and  commercial  treaties  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela. 

i     The  bar  at  the  Barima  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  draft  of  water,  which  if 

I     once  entered,  may  safely  anchor  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water.     The  pecu- 

liir  formation  of  the  fluvial  system  of  the  coastland  between  the  Barima 

tad  the  Esseqnibo  admits  an  inland  navigation,  in  punts  and  barges,  to 

Bichmond  Estate,  on  the  Arabisi  Coast  of  the  Essequibo,  which  with  a  few 

improvements  might  vie  with  any  of  the  interior  canak  of  England."  (B. 

C^  VII,  pp.  33-34). 

In  line  with  the  above  are  the  following  statements  taken  from 
three  other  of  Schomburgk's  letters: 

"  Taking  namely  the  mouth  of  the  River  Barima  as  the  place  of  depart- 
are;  the  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Amacura,  in  order  to  be  able  to  insure  the  political  importance  which  always 
would  be  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco^  and  to  prevent  stragglers 
from  escaping  into  the  Republic  of  Venezuela."  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  5). 

Again: 

"A  short  distance  above  the  month  of  the  River  Araturi  is  the  Vene- 
xoekn  Post  Coriabo.  The  importance  of  this  natural  canal  in  a  military  or 
1  commercial  point  of  view  is  undeniable,  but  its  importance  to  Venezuela 
(if  1  denser  population  should  make  it  such)  is  rendered  abortive  in  a  mili- 
Urj  aspect  if  Great  Britain  possesses  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Ama- 
cura''(B.  C,  VII,  p.  16). 

Again: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a  memorial  in  which  the  grounds 
Are  recapitulated,  chiefly  with  regard  of  Her  Majesty's  right  of  possession  to 
the  Barima — a  point  of  more  importance  to  Oreat  Britain  than  I  have  ven- 
turedto  make  it  appear  in  my  memorial"  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  34). 

With  such  views  regarding  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Schomburgk  should  have  gone  beyond  everything 
ever  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  should  have  dwelt  at 
length  upon  and  given  importance  to  supposed  historical  facts, 
some  of  which  were  without  foundation,  and  many  of  which  were 
trivial  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter  to  discuss  those  alleged 
facts.    That  will  be  done  in  other  parts  of  this  argument.     For 
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the  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Schomburgk  had  very 
limited  means  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted,  and 
that  many  points  which  were  formerly  in  doubt  are  now  too  clear 
to  admit  of  discussion. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  in  connection  with  Schom- 
burgk's  allegations  of  historical  facts  that  while  he  was  able  to 
find,  either  in  historical  works  or  in  current  Indian  traditions, 
statements  which  seemingly  supported  a  Dutch  claim  to  the 
Barima,  he  failed  to  find  anything  whatever  to  support  his  claim 
to  the  line  around  the  great  bend  of  the  Cuyuni  in  the  interior. 
Indeed,  he  found  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  to  contradict  that 
claim,  for  he  himself  testifies  that  the  Spaniards  had  ''  had  a  forti- 
fied post,  called  Cadiva,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Curumu'" 
(B.  C,  VII,  p.  60),  and,  commenting  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  proposed 
line  of  1844,  he  frankly  said  that  he  expected  Venezuela  would, 
because  of  that  Spanish  fort,  object  to  that  part  of  the  Hue.  He 
was  certainly  right  in  thus  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Curumu  fort.  If  "  a  small  shelter"  at  .Barima  in  1684,  which  bad 
erected  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Dutch  West  been 
India  Company,  which  as  soon  as  its  existence  had  been  reported 
to  that  Company  had  been  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  which  after  a 
temporary  occupation  of  at  most  a  few  months  had  been  deserted 
and  forgotten,  and  which  had  remained  abandoned  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half,  could  be  invoked  by  Great  Britain  to 
prove  a  Dutch  title;  surely  a  Spanish  fort,  authorized  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  erected  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Cuyuni 
by  Spanish  authorities,  manned  by  Spanish  troops,  and  maintained 
by  Spain  for  the  very  purpose  of  asserting  her  sovereignty  over 
that  region,  might  not  unwarrantably  be  invoked  to  prove  a 
Spanish  title. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  recognized  Venezuelan  right  that 
Schomburgk  ran  his  line  past  the  remains  of  the  old  Spanish  fort 
and  around  the  great  bend  of  the  Cuyuni,  leaving  the  very  site  of 
the  Spanish  fort  within  British  limits.    This  is  the  line  whidi 
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until  1897,  Great  Britain  refused  to  arbitrate,  and  with  reference 

to  which,  in  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  thus  wrote: 

**  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Sir  R  Schombargk  did  not  discover  or 
inveot  anv  new  boundaries.  He  took  particular  care  to  fortify  himself  with 
the  bistory  of  the  case.  He  had  further  from  actual  exploration  andinfor- 
flution  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  from  the  evidence  of  local  remains, 
isnt  Bunma,  and  local  traditions,  as  on  the  Cuyuni,  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
Dutch  possessions,  and  the  zone  from  which  all  trace  of  Spanish  infiueyice 
was  absent.     On  such  data  he  based  his  reports'*  (V.  C-C,  vol.  iii,  p.  277). 

Evidently  the  views  entertained  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895  were 
not  the  views  entertained  by  his  predecessors  in  1842,  for  upon  no 
other  theory  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  this  new  line  proposed 
by  Schomburgk  was  not  published  to  the  world  or  communicated 
to  Venezuela  untQ  1886,  that  is  to  say,  forty-four  years  after  Heb- 
ert  had  completed  the  map  now  published  on  pages  38-39  of  the 
British  Atlas. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Lord  Palraerston  authorized 
the  surveys  projiosed  by  Schomburgk,  he  had  before  him  Schom- 
burgk's  map  of  1839,  with  the  line  which,  running  apparently 
north  and  south,  cuts  the  Cuyuni  fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
Essequibo.  He  also  had  before  him  the  Memoir  in  which  Schom- 
burgk described  that  line.  With  that  map  and  that  Memoir  before 
him,  Lord  Palmerston  suggested  to  Lord  John  Russell  '*that  a 
map  of  British  Guiana  should  be  made  out  according  to  the  boun- 
daries described  by  Mr.  Schomburgk  ^^  {Y.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  77);  and 
iheo  added  that  the  map  thus  to  be  prepared  should,  with  an  ac- 
companying Memoir,  be  delivered  to  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  the 
NVtherlands,  ^'  as  a  statement  of  the  British  claim  "  (V.  C,  vol.  iii, 
p.  77 1. 

Sihumburgk,  having  received  his  commission,  made  his  sur- 
vt^ys  and  prepared  various  maps,  memoirs  and  reports.  The  line 
which  he  in  part  drew  upon  these  maps,  and  in  part  suggested  in 
his  reports,  was  by  Hebert  transferred  in  full  on  to  a  map  pre- 
furel  by  him  for  the  British  Government  in  1842.  This  new  line 
was  not  the  line  whose  survey  Viscount  Palmerston  had  author- 
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ized  in  1840;  it  was  not  the  line  which  he  had  suggested  should  be 
presented  to  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  as  a  staU- 
ment  of  the  British  claim;  and  the  British  Government,  in  1848, 
with  Hebert's  map,  with  Schomburgk's  map  and  with  a  number  ol 
Schomburgk's  reports  before  it,  recognized  these  facts,  and,  instead 
of  presenting  this  new  map  and  these  reports  to  Venezuela,  Brazi 
and  the  Netherlands,  as  a  statement  of  the  British  claims  fllec 
them  away  in  its  secret  archives  and  kept  them  there  for  forty 
four  years. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  which  we  have  that  the  Britisl 
Government,  in  1842,  refused  to  accept  as  a  statement  of  tk 
BHtish  claim  that  new  line  suggested  by  Schomburgk;  and  that 
instead,  it  adhered  to  the  north  and  south  line  of  1839.  Let  us  loci 
a  little  further  into  this  matter. 

It  was  in  1867  that  Great  Britain  was  first  called  upon  tc 
utilize  the  Schomburgk  maps.  In  that  year,  according  to  thi 
statements  of  the  British  Case,  a  tracing  of  Schomburgk's  large 
**  physical  map  "  (British  Atlas,  maps  47-48),  upon  which  Schoin- 
burgk  had  drawn  no  boundary  whatever,  was  **  made  by  Mr 
Stanford  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  Government"  (B.  C,  p.  148), 
Now,  although  no  boundary  appears  on  Schomburgk's  original 
**  physical  map, "  it  is  clear,  from  what  follows,  that  the  copy  of  thai 
map,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Stanford,  and  which  was  by  th€ 
British  Government  furnished  '*  to  the  Colony  in  February,  1867, 
for  the  use  of  the  colonial  surveys  "(B.  C,  p.  143),  did  have  a 
boundary  upon  it.  The  surveyors  in  question  were  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Sawkins,  who  were  employed  to  make  a  geological 
survey  of  the  British  Colony.  Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this,  they 
had  to  know  how  far  the  Colony  extended,  and  hence  a  map  of 
the  boundary  was  furnished  them  by  the  British  Gtoverameni 
Referring  to  the  niap  thus  furnished,  and  which  could  have  be«i 
no  other  than  that  sent  out  for  their  use  from  London,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Sawkins  use  such  expressions  as  these:  **  The  Iwund- 
ary  of  Venezuela,  according  to  the  map  furnished  us^^^  '*  as  far  as 
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Ottomong  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  this 
Colony  and  Venezuela,"  ''  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  Colony,  as 
drawn  on  Schomburgk'S  map."  The  report  of  Brown  and  Saw. 
kins  on  the  geology  of  British  Guiana  was  published  by  order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  1875  (B.  C,  p.  143), 
and  the  map  accompanying  that  report  gives  a  boundary  line  cor- 
responding substantially  with  the  north  and  south  line  proposed 
by  Schomburgk  in  1839,  and  adopted  in  1840  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ''as  a  statement  of  the  British  claim."  The  geological 
features  of  this  map,  and  its  boundary  line,  were  reproduced  by 
one  of  the  maps  published  by  the  United  States  Commission  and 
reprints  in  the  Venezuelan  Atlas  as  Map  No.  2  {see  also,  same, 
map  00). 

Where  did  the  line  which  appeared  on  the  map  furnished 
to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sawkins  as  a  guide  for  their  work  come 
from?    It  was  certainly  placed   there  by  authority.     The  map 
itself  had  been  copied  by  Mr.  Stanford  in  London  from  a  Schom- 
burgk map  upon  which  no  boundary  appeared.    The  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  is  that  Mr.  Stanford 
was  directed   by  the  British  Government  itself  to  place  upon  the 
map  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  surveyors  the  line  which  Brown 
and  Sawkins  afterwards  found  on  that  map.     By  this  action,  and 
by  its  subsequent  adoption  of  Brown  and  Sawkins'  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  publication  of  that  work  by  order  of  the  Lords 
CommiFsioners  of  the  Treasury,  the  British  Government  for  the 
second  time  since  1840  declared  the  north  and  south  Schomburgk 
Line  of  1830  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Colony.     That  the  British 
Government  had  in  its  possession  at  the  time  the  Hebort  map  of 
1^2  and  the  various  Schomburgk  maps  and  reports  which  have 
Hnce  been  published,  merely  proves  that  it  had  not  yet  given  its 
assent  to  Schomburgk's  proposals  of  1842,  and  that  it  still  re- 
garded his  Expanded  Line  of  that  date  as  too  extravagant  to 
adopt  even  as  the  British  extreme  claim. 
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Another  British  official  map  was  published  in  1876.  The  Brit- 
ish Case  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 

'*  The  third  of  these  maps  was  pi-epared  by  Mr.  Stanford  in  1875,  and 
published  in  1876.  It  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonial  au- 
thorities, and  had  upon  it  the  following  note — 

**  Note. — The  boundaries  indicated  on  this  inap  are  those  laid  down  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Sclio/nburgk,  who  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  Colony 
during  the  years  1835  to  1839  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society.  But  the  boundaries  thus  laid  down  between  Brazil  on  the  one 
side  and  Venezuela  on  the  other  and  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  must  not 
be  taken  as  authoritative,  as  they  have  never  been  adjusted  by  the  respeeiive 
Governments:  And  an  engagement  subsists  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  by  which  neitlier  is  at  liberty  to  encroach 
upon  or  occupy  territory  claimed  by  both,**     (B.  C,  p.  144.) 

This  is  the  map  published  on  page  41  of  the  British  Atlas  and 
as  No.  88  in  the  Venezuelan  Atlas.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stanford,  the  same  who,  in  1867,  had  copied  the  map  furnished  to 
Brown  and  Sawkins;  as  might  be  expected,  this  new  map  gave 
the  Schomburgk  north  and  south  line  of  1839  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Colony.  The  British  Case  informs  us  that  the  map  was  pre- 
pared *'  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonial  authorities;  "  and  this,  of 
course,  stamps  it  as  an  official  publication. 

The  note  appearing  upon  iho  face  of  the  map  is  most  signifi- 
cant, and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  our  discussion  in  the 
Chapter  preceding,  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  in 
dispute  in  1850.  In  that  Chapter  we  assumed,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Schomburgk  Line,  which  marked  Great  Brit- 
ain's extreme  claim  in  1850,  was  the  Expanded  Schomburgk  Line 
of  1842;  here,  however,  we  have  the  evidence  to  prove  that  Great 
Britain's  extreme  claim  at  that  time,  and  for  at  least  twenty-six 
years  thereafter,  went  no  further  than  the  line  proposed  by 
Schomburgk  in  1830.  No  other  interpretation  can  be  put  upon 
this  note;  its  purpose  is  clearly  to  warn  British  settlei-s  from  going 
into  the  disputed  territory,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  line 
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claimed  in  the  map  was  a  daim  onlj,  and  not  a  boundary  which 
was  accepted  as  settled. 

This  note  has  another  significance.    It  states  that  '^  the  bound- 
aries  indicated  on  this  map  are  those  laid  down  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Schomburgk."     This    is  a  distinct  declaration    by    the 
Colonial  aatborities,  at  whose  instance  the  map  was  prepared 
and  published,  that  the  line  appearing  on  that  map  was  a  line 
which,   at  that  time,   the  British  Government  regarded  as  the 
Schomburgk  Line.     That  map,  with  that  statement  upon  it,  was 
in  use  for  both  official  and  private  purposes  for  ten  years  before 
the  British  Qovemment  discovered  that  the  Schomburgk  Line, 
which  had  been  proposed  in  1839,  which  had  been  accepted  by 
Lord  Palroerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  1840  as  a  statement  of 
the  British  claim,  and  which  the  British  Government  had  since 
that  time  treated  as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Colony,  was 
neither  the  Schomburgk  Lme,  nor  a  statement  of  the  British  claim, 
nor  the  boundary  of  the  Colony;  it  was  at  the  same  time  discov- 
ered that  another  h'ne,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Schomburgk 
in  1842,  which  Schomburgk  himself  in  1844  had  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant, and  which  the  British  Government  had,  at  that  time, 
considered  and  refused  to  adopt,  was  after  all  the  only  Schom- 
baigk  Line,   and  the  true  boundary  of  the  Colony.     Can  the 
British  Government  be  permitted  thus  to  contradict  its  previous 
statements,  thus  to  brush  aside  the  history  of  forty-four  years, 
and  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  thus  add  10,000  square  miles  to  her 
domain  I 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  with  this  pregnant  note.  Why 
was  it  erased  when,  in  1886,  the  original  Schomburgk  Line  was 
taken  out  and  the  Expanded  Schomburgk  Line  substituted  in  its 
placet  In  1886,  and  even  as  late  as  1887,  the  British  Government 
was  still  appealing  to  the  Agreement  of  1850  as  yet  in  force;  the 
note  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  erased  because  of  any  state- 
oaent  which  it  contained  with  reference  to  that  Agreement,  un- 
kas  indeed  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  confess  that  it  was  no  longer 
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her  intention  to  observe  that  Agreement,  and  that  therefore  ebe 
erased  the  note.  The  only  other  statement  contained  in  the  noie, 
apart  from  the  purely  formal  one  that  Schomburgk  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  Colony  during  the  years  1885-18S9,  was 
the  statement  that  the  boundaries  on  the  map  published  in  1876 
were  those  laid  down  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk.  The  boundary 
which  for  ten  years  that  note  had  declared  to  be  the  ScJu>mburgk 
Line  was  now  to  be  erased  and  a  new  line  substituted.  With  the 
old  line,  therefore,  disappeared  also  the  old  statement — and  yet 
Qreat  Britain  maintains  to-day  that  there  is  only  one  ScJiomburgk 
LinCy  and  that  the  line  first  published  in  1886  is  that  line! 

After  these  various  official  publications  of  the  origincd  Schom- 
burgk Line  of  1839  as  the  boundary  claimed  by  Oreat  Britain, 
reference  to  other  maps,  published  by  persons  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  Schomburgk's  views  were,  and  what  the  Brit- 
ish Government  claimed  as  a  result  of  his  surveys,  would  seem  to 
be  unnecessary.  There  were  many  such  publications;  we  shall 
briefly  refer  to  only  one  or  two  of  them,  but  before  doing  so  we 
stop  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  of  the  British  Case  to  the 
efifect  that  as  early  as  the  date  of  Schomburgk's  surreys  the 
Venezuelan  Government  was  notified  of  the  Expanded  Line  and 
made  remonstrance  upon  the  subject.  The  following  is  the 
language  of  the  British  Case  in  this  connection : 

''The  Venezaelan  GoTemment  were  aware  of  the  position  of  the 
boundary  posts  erected  by  Schomburgk,  and  made  remonstrances  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  subject 

'^  The  line  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844,  from  the  source  of  the 
Acarabisi  to  its  junction  with  the  Guyuni  and  then  along  the  Guyuni  to  iti 
source,  corresponded  with  the  line  proposed  by  Schomborgk  for  that  part 
of  the  frontier. 

"From  that  time  up  to  1877  no  definite  proposals  were  pat  forward, 
and  there  was  consequently  nothing  to  call  for  any  reference  to  the  Sehom* 
burgk  line.  But  in  the  first  proposal  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Gh>Temment 
after  the  resumption  of  negotiations  in  1881  specific  reference  was  made  to 
'Schomburgk's  original  Map'  and  to  Hhe  boundary  line  proposed   by 
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8dkombargk/  and  the  latter  was  described  in  terms  which  leave  no  donbt 
M  to  its  diveetion.  Moreover,  the  map  illustrating  the  proposal,  which  was 
KDt  to  the  QoTernment  of  Venezuela  in  Earl  Granville's  despatch  of  the 
15th  September,  1881,  was  a  reduction  of  Hebert's  Map.  and  gave  the  true 
Sdiombnrgk  line,  with  those  variations  only,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
whieh  were  necessitated  by  the  terms  of  Lord  Granville's  proposal."  (B.  C, 
pp.  144-145.) 

In  this  passage  the  British  Government  alleges  three  sources 
whence  Venezuela,  prior  to  1886,  might  have  derived  knowledge 
of  Schomburgk's  Expanded  Line:  the  first  was  the  erection  of 
the  Schomburgk  boundary  posts;  the  second  Lord  Aberdeen's 
proposal  in  1844;  and  the  third  Lord  Granville's  proposal  in 
1881. 

As  regards  the  Schomburgk  posts,   we  have  to  remark  that 
the  two  great  bends  which  characterize  the  Expanded  Schom- 
burgk Line,  namely,  the  one  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Barima, 
and  the  one  aix>und  the  Cuyuni  to  its  source,  were  not  marked  by 
Schomburgk  with  any  posts  whatever,  because  he  never  visited 
either  locality.     A  glance  at  Schomburgk's  maps  and  at  Hebert's 
map,  British  Atlas  (maps  38,  39,  44,  46),  sHows  that  on  the  western 
boundary,  after  leaving  the  mouth   of  the  Amacura  River,  the 
few  boundary  marks  which  Schomburgk  fixed  were  all  far  in  the 
interior  where  probably  no  one  ever  saw  them.     Such  boundary 
marks,  even  if  they  had  been  known   to  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, would  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  convey  any  notion 
of  Schomburgk^ s  Expanded  Line,  and  therefore  to  cite  these  as  a 
proof  that  Venezuela  had  knowledge  of  that  line  is  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  in  the  belief  that  any  very  conclusive 
evidence  on  that  point  can  be  adduced.     The  only  posts  to  which 
Venezuela's  attention  appears  to  have  been  drawn  were  those  at 
Barima  Point,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amacura  River;  both  of 
these  points  are  on   the   Schomburgk  Line  of  1839,  and  hence 
these  boundary  posts  could  not  have  indicated  that  Great  Britain 
claimed  any  other  than  that  Line. 
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Lord  Aberdeen's  proposal  of  1844  was  for  a  line  starting  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Moruca,  thence  to  the  Cuyuni  by  the  Waini, 
the  Aunama  and  the  Acarabisi,  and  thence  up  the  Cuyuni  to  its 
source  and  to  Mount  Roraima.  It  was  on  its  face  a  compromise 
proposal,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  nowhere  referred  to  any  part  of  it 
as  the  Schomburgk  Line,  Clearly,  then,  the  present  British  con- 
tention that  Lord  Aberdeen's  proposal  of  that  line  to  Venezuela 
was  a  notification  to  that  Government  of  the  Bounded  Schom- 
burgk Line  cannot  be  sound;  with  equal  reason  might  Venezuela 
contend  that  she  herself  bad  the  right  to  regard  the  whole  of  the 
Aberdeen  Line  as  the  line  proposed  by  Schomburgk;  for  certainly 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  describing  his  line,  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween what  was  and  what  was  not  Schomburgk's;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  dispatch  concerning  this  proposal  Schom- 
burgk is  mentioned  only  once,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  on  his  visit  to  the  Barima  he  had  there  found  ''  traces  of  the 
entrenchment  and  surrounding  cultivation,"  attributed  by  him  to 
the  Dutch. 

Coming  now  to  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Granville  of  September 
15,  1881,  we  confidently  affirm  that  it  proves  the  very  reverse 
of  what  Great  Britain  contends.  As  stated  in  the  British  Case, 
that  dispatch  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela  was  accompanied 
by  a  map  which  showed  the  line  proposed  by  Lord  Granville, 
which  in  the  interior  followed  the  great  bend  of  the  Cuyuni  to  its 
source,  and  which  in  that  respect  coincided  with  Schomburgk's 
Eocpanded  Line  of  1842.  But  the  significant  point  of  the  matter 
is  that  Earl  Granville,  in  the  dispatch  in  question,  not  only  failed 
to  identify  his  proposed  litie  in  the  interior  beyond  the  junction  of 
the  Acarabisi  and  Cuyuni  with  the  Schomburgk  Line,  but  on  the 
contrary,  distinguished  it  from  that  line,  and  showed  conclusively 
by  the  language  he  used  that  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  Schom- 
burgk Line  was  a  line  different  from  that  around  the  Ouyuoi 
bend.    This  is  the  language  in  which  E^rl  Granville  defined  that 
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''Thence  (that  is  to  Bay,  from  the  junction  of  the  Cuyuni  and  the 
Acarabiri)  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Gnyuni  to  its  source,  and  from 
thence  in  a  soath-easterly  direction  TO  the  line  as  proposed  by  Schom- 
burgk."    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  100.) 

No  man  could  have  used  thai  language  if  he  understood  that 
the  line  he  was  describing  was  the  Schoniburgk  Line  from  the 
junction  of  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Acarabisi  to  the  end.  Lord  Gran- 
ville wrote  the  above  in  1881;  for  forty-one  years  his  Government 
bad  been  treating  the  Schomburgk  Line  of  1839  as  the  only 
Schombtityk  Line  and  as  the  boundary  of  British  Guiana;  it  had 
authorized  the  geological  survey  of  the  Colony  upon  the  basis  of 
that  1839  boundary;  it  had  published  the  great  Colonial  map  of 
1876  with  that  boundary  upon  it,  and  no  other  line  would  so 
naturally  have  been  in  Elarl  Granville's  mind  when  he  penned  the 
above  words.  It  was  from  the  Acarabisi  that  his  own  proposed 
line  was  to  run,  and,  having  traced  the  Cuyuni  to  its  source,  that 
proposed  line  was  then  to  turn  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  go 
back  To  the  Schomburgk  Line.  Can  such  language  be  held  to  be 
notice  to  Venezuela  of  the  Expanded  Schomburgk  Line  of  1842? 
Aud  if  it  could,  can  the  British  Government  explain  why  it  waited 
from  1842  to  1881  to  give  that  notice? 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  claims  now  made  by  the  British 
Case  with  regard  to  Venezuela's  having  had  notice  of  the  Ex- 
panded Schomburgk  Line^  let  us  once  more  return  to  the  matter 
of  publications,  and  see  what  light  other  maps  throw  on  Great 
Britain's  attitude  from  1840  to  1886 . 

A  full  account  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk's  boundary  explora- 
tioQs  was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1847,  in  three  volumes,  prepared 
by  his  brother  Bichard,  who  accompanied  him  most  of  the  way  as 
botanist.  The  text  of  this  work  made  no  reference  to  boundary, 
but  its  map — stated  in  a  note  to  have  been  prepared  from  Sir 
Robert's  large  map  in  the  Colonial  Office  in  London— gave  the 
boondary  line,  declared  by  another  note  to  be  the  boundary  claimed 
by  Great  Britain;  the  line  given  is  substantially  tbe  north  an4 
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south  line  of  1839  (British  Atlas,  map  40).  The  British  Case  in- 
forms us  that  Richard  Schoraburgk  had  access  only  ^^to  the  map 
of  the  Colony  prepared  by  his  brother,  showing  merely  the  physical 
features."  This  may  be  so,  and  yet  Richard  Schomburgk's  rela- 
tions to  Sir  Robert  were  such  that  it  would  require  strong  evidence 
to  convince  an  impartial  judge  that  the  line  appearing  on  the 
Leipzig  map  received  no  inspiration  from  either  Robert  Scbombargk 
or  from  the  British  officials  who  permitted  Richard  to  copy  his 
brother's  map  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Another  map,  which  may  be  termed  semi-official,  is  that  pab- 
lished  in  the  Cdonial  Office  List.  This  lAst  is  published  in  Lon- 
don in  serial  continuity,  and  states  on  its  title  page  that  it  is  com- 
piled from  official  records  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
for  the  Colonies,  by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  an  official  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  edition  of  this  List  published  in  Marchj  1886,  as  also 
the  prior  editions,  give  Schomburgk's  north  and  south  line  of  1839 
as  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana  (Ven.  Atlas,  map  86). 
The  edition  published  in  December^  1886,  and  all  subsequent  editions, 
give  instead  the  Expanded  Schomburgk  Line  (Ven.  Atlas,  map  86). 
Taking  this  in  connection  with  all  that  has  gone  before, is  it  too  mocb 
to  affirm  that  the  maps  of  this  Colonial  Office  List  must  have  had 
if  not  the  formal  approval,  at  least  the  quiet  sanction  of  the  British 
Government;  and  that  these  maps  are  to-day  evidence  of  what 
the  British  Government  claimed  in  and  prior  to  18861 

In  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  Venezuelan  Case  are  reproduced 
still  other  maps  giving  the  Schomburgk  Line  of  1839.  Thej  ars 
all  maps  for  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  Schom- 
burgk or  the  British  Government  must  be  held  to  be  ultimately 
responsible.  These  are:  the  map  printed  in  Parliamentary  Papers^ 
1840,  Vol.  34  (Ven.  Atlas,  map  32);  the  map  in  Schomburgk's  De- 
scription of  British  Ouiana;  London,  1840  (Ven.  Atlas,  map  83); 
Schomburgk^s  map,  Leipzig,  18^1  (Ven.  Atlas,  map  84);  the  Schom- 
burgk map,  reproduced  from  original  in  Exposition  UniverseUede 
Paris,  1867,   Catalogue   des   produits   exposes   par   la   Oayane 
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Anglaise,  London,  1867  (Yen.  Atlas,  map  89);  map  by  C.  Barring- 
Um  BrowUj  London,  1876  (Yen.  Atlas,  map  90),  one  of  the 
surveyors  employed  by  the  British  Govemmeut  to  make  the 
Illogical  survey  of  the  Colony.  In  addition  there  are  scores  of 
others  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  here. 

To  sum   up:    in  1839  Schomburgk  proposed  to  the    British 
Government    to   survey  as   a  boundary  of  British  Guiana  the 
line  appearing  in  his  map  of  that  date;  the  British  Government 
approved  that  proposal,  authorized  that  survey,  and  declared  its 
intention  of  proposing  that  line  as  a  statement  of  the  British  claim; 
Schomburgk,  instead  of  surveying  that  line,  surveyed  another,  or 
rather   part    of  another,    line  which   goes   much  further  west, 
and  suggested  that  new  line  to  the  Government  as  a  desirable 
boundary;  the   British  Government  not  only  failed  to  approve 
Schoraburgk's  new  proposals,  but  continued  for  forty-four  years 
to  adhere  to  the  original  Schomburgk  Line  of  1839.     During  that 
period  Schomburgk's  reports  and  his  Expanded  Line  were  kept 
secret,  and  every  British  publication,  whether  official,  semi-official, 
or  private,  proclaimed  as  the  western  boundary  of  British  Guiana 
the  original  Schomburgk  Line  of  1839.     In  1886  the  British  Gov- 
ernment published  the  Expanded  line  for  the  first  time,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  only  Schomburgk  Line  and  the  boundary  of  the 
Colony.    That  Government  thus  reversed  the  action  of  all  former 
British  administrations  for  forty-six  years,  and  comes  into  court 
to4ay,  asking  this  Tribunal  to  stamp  its  approval  upon  such  a 
coarse  of  dealing. 


CHAPTER  V* 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TERRITORY  IN 
DISPUTE  AS  BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  TITLE- 

The  territory  in  dispute  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
land  lying  between  the  Essequibo,  on  the  east,  and  the  Caroni,  a 
tribntary  of  the  Orinoco,  on  the  west. 

The  course  of  both  the  Essequibo  and  the  Caroni  is  nearly  due 
north;  that  of  the  Orinoco  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The  main 
tributaries  of  the  Essequibo  are  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Massaruni. 
The  course  of  these  rivers,  with  their  branches,  is  also  approxi- 
mately east  and  west.  As  a  consequence,  it  happens  that  the 
Cuyuoi  River  System  practically  traverses  in  the  interior  the  en- 
tire territory  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Caroni,  including 
the  whole  width  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

The  territory  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Cai*oni  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orinoco  and  by  the  sea.  To  the 
ttorth  of  the  Cuyuni  valley,  which,  as  already  stated,  has  an  east- 
erly and  westerly  trend,  lies  a  range  of  mountains,  defined  on  the 
maps  with  considerable  clearness,  which  is  known  as  the  Imataka 
Ridge  or  Imataka  Mountains.  This  ridge  runs  in  general  parallel 
with  the  Cuyuni  and  its  tributary  the  Curumo  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction,  across  the  whole  territory  between  the 
Caroni  and  the  Elssequibo.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  small 
spur  or  group  of  hills,  known  as  the  Blauwenberg  or  Blue  Moun- 
tains. The  range  is  sufficiently  defined  to  form  a  clear  division 
between  the  basin  of  the  interior  and  the  territory  watered  by  the 
rivers  which  run  north  into  the  Orinoco  and  the  sea. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  various  districts  in  controversy  in  this 
Argument  the  region  south  of  this  range  of  hills  is  designated  the 
Interior  Territory,  the  region  north  of  them  the  Coast  Territory. 

llie  physical  features  of  the  Interior  Territory  had  a  marked 
infloenceopon  its  history.    Its  extreme  eastern  border  extends 
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close  up  to  the  fringe  of  settlements  on  the  Eesequibo.  This  riv«r  m 
runs  in  a  line  almost  due  north  for  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  if 
miles.  Its  mouth  forms  a  large  estuary,  and  in  the  lower  parfe 
of  its  course  it  contains  many  islands.  The  rivers  Cuyuni  Mi^ 
Massaruni  empty  into  it  at  a  pdnt  ahout  sixty  miles  from  the  seft. 
Just  before  reaching  the  Essequibo  the  two  rivers  unite. 

The  lower  £ssequibo  is  a  large  navigable  river,  though  naviga- 
tion ceases  at  no  great  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  united: 
Cuyuni  and  Massaruni.  On  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  naviga* 
tion  is  also  brought  to  an  end  a  short  distance  above  the  moathi 
of  these  rivera  by  falls  or  rapids.  The  Cuyuni  is  ovar  800 
miles  long.  The  lowest  falls  are  about  twelve  miles  from  ite  • 
mouth.  In  the  Mazaruni  the  lowest  falls  are  about  ten  miles  froop  j 
its  mouth.  The  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  falls  or  rapide-j 
constituted  a  physical  barrier,  a  natural  boundary,  beyond  whidi^, 

1 

settlement  at  no  time  passed,  and  it  determined  ultimately  tiie 
development  of  the  colony  away  from  the  upper  waters  and  their 
tributaries. 

The  British  Counter-Case  dwells  at  great  length  (pp.  15-90) 
upon  the  character  of  the  falls  in  these  two  rivers,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  they  were  not  impassable.  It  objects  to  the  name 
''falls,"  although  that  designation  was  invariably  applied  to  them 
by  the  Dutch  for  more  than  a  century,  and  although  its  owa 
Atlas  calls  them  ''cataracts."  It  insists  that  they  are  not  f$IlB^ 
but  rapids,  and  that  they  can  be  passed.  The  question  is  one 
material  importance,  for  the  falls  were  one  determining  feature 
the  history  of  the  Cuyuni.  As  to  the  charactei  of  the  obetrui 
no  one  denies  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  it  by  taking  the 
overland,  and  sometimes  by  "shooting"  the  falls,  thouf^only 
great  risk.  This,  however,  is  not  navigation,  and  a  river  whid^ 
is  in  the  condition  described  is  not  a  navigable  river.  , 

Whether  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  Cayoni 
known  as  "  falls  "or  "  rapids,"  and  whether  it  was  possible  in  i 
way  and  at  some  times  to  pass  them,  the  fact  remains  as  an  ioa 
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troTortiUe  fact,  that  their  pras^ice  was  effectual  in  determining 
tbe  limits  of  colonial  development.  Had  the  rivers  been  navigable 
Iqgbways,  which  they  were  not  in  any  sense,  they  would  undoubt- 
idly  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  settlements  or  planta* 
iioos  above  the  point  where  settlements  aDd  plantations  absolutely 

The  early  plantations  of  the  Essequibo  colony  clustered  about 
Ihe  point  where  the  union  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  with  the 
bseqaibo  forms  a  small  inland  basin.  On  the  four  radiating 
urns  of  this  basin,  from  the  point  of  union  as  a  centre,  the  entire 
settlement  was  established  within  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  central  point.  For  a  long  time  the  colony  was  nearly 
rtaUonary,  and  when  about  1734  it  began  to  develop,  the  move- 
Bient  was  entirely  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo.  In  1740 
the  fort  was  removed  from  Kykoveral  to  Flag  Island,  and  from 
ttat  time  on  the  old  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  union 
of  the  three  rivers  were  almost  wholly  abandoned. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  land  beyond  the  falls  was  adapted 
for  cultivation,  but  at  no  time  was  there  any  movement  towards 
settlement  in  that  direction.  This  was  due  entirely  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  falls.     Of  this  fact  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

The  engineer  Saincterre  reported  to  the  Company,  March  19, 
yia  (B.  C.  I,  252):  "The  ground  is  even  better  above  in  the 
Kivers  Essequibo,  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni,  than  below;  but  because 
Ihev  are  full  of  rocks,  falls,  and  islands,  and  much  danger  is  to  be 
feared  for  large  sugar  canoes,  this  is  the  reason  why  up  to  this 
time  the  Europeans  have  not  been  willing  to  establish  sugar 
plantations  there,"  showing  that  no  such  plantations  had  yet 
been  established. 

The  Court  of  Policy,  in  a  letter  to  the  West  India  Company, 
Joly  14,  1731  (B.  C.  II,  14)  states:  '*  The  great  number  of  rocks 
whidi  Ue  in  these  two  rivers,  and  which  occasion  the  falls  by 
Msou  of  the  strong  stream  rushing  over  them,  makes  these  rivers 
Moavigable  for  large  vessels,  wherefore  it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
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lish  any  plantations  there,  although  the  soil  is  very  well  fitted 
for  it." 

In  1739  the  Commandeur  reported  (B.  C.  II,  30),  speaking  of 
the  prospecting  for  minerals  in  the  Cuyuni  above  the  falls: 

• 

^*  As  the  continaous  rainy  season  .  .  .  makes  tbe  road  [my]  | 
above  the  falls  very  dangerous^  it  has  prevented  the  making  of  any  fortber  \ 
discovery — assuming  that  anything  at  all  is  to  be  found  there."  ; 

Hildebrandt,  the  Mining  Engineer,  reported  (V.  C.  II,  98)  in  i 
1741  that  he  *'  came  to  a  great  fall  named  Tokeyne,  where  we  bad  ^ 

great[er]  trouble  to  get  up  than  we  had  anywhere,  the  perpen*  ' 

J 

dicular  height  of  the  above  named  fall  being  4i  fathoms  [27  feet]. 
If  I  had  not  had  the  luck  [to  meet]  six  Indians  who  showed  them 
selves  helpful  in  dragging  over  my  boat,  I  should  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  up;  and  I  kept  these  Indians  by  me  still  after 
they  had  helped  me,  in  order  to  show  the  way  further  through  J 
the  many  islands  and  two  other  difficult  falls." 

And,  again,  in  the  following  year  (V.  C.  II,  94),  he  ! 

'^carne  to  beneath  the  second  great  fall  and  saw  almost  no  chance  togai  i 
up,  so  was  the  water  swollen,  which  in  my  former  journey  I  could  not  got  i 
through  ;  so  that  the  additional  Indians  were  very  opportune  for  me,  and  } 
it  was  dark  by  the  time  wo  had  the  two  boats  up  above."  J 

4 

Even  Schomburgk  gives  his  testimony  to  the  existence  of  theoa  ] 

conditions  and  their  effect  upon  the  colony.     He  mentions  ana  \ 

}. 

fall  (B.  0.  VII,  28)  as  ''  called  the  Canoe-wrecker^  in  consequenoa:  ^ 

if 

of  many  fatal  accidents  which  have  occurred  here."    Speaking  of  } 

the  Camaria,  one  of  the  lowest  group  of  falls  in  the  Coyunii  Yn^  j 
said  (B.  C.  VII,  29):  ^ 

*'  As  it  did  not  afford  any  portage,  we  attempted  to  descend  it  in  oiT 
craft.  It  nearly  proved  our  desti*uction.  As  it  was,  the  craft  filled  widi  \ 
water,  and  it  was  only  the  presence  of  mind  of  some  of  our  crew  to  whiolL  \ 
under  the  Almighty,  we  were  indebted  for  our  safety." 

At  the  next  fall,  '^Ematubba,  generally  called   'the  Qreilt^ 
Fall,' "  he  had  to  unload  and  haul  his  corials  overland.  v 
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His  general  conolusion  in  reference  to  the  Cuyuni  is  thus 
ated(B.  C.  VH,  30): 

'^Bot  the  difficulties  which  the  Guyani  presents  to  nayigation^  and 
»8e  tremendoas  falls  which  impede  the  river  in  the  firs/  day*  8  ascent,  will, 
»r,  proTe  a  great  obstacle  to  making  the  fertility  of  its  banks  available 
:he  Colony.  The  AmacQra,  Barima  and  Waini,  are,  for  a  great  distance^ 
f  of  snch  impediments. " 

Even  the  Indians  ^were  not  exempt  from  these  accidents.  In 
8,  Director-Oeneral  Trotz  recorded  the  fact  (B.  C.  IV,  190) 
t  an  Indian  Owl  named  Taumaii,  in  descending  the  river, 
ad  the  mischance  to  go  down  the  first  fall  with  his  vessel, 
ereby  all  his  goods  were  lost,"  and  that  a  friend  who  accom- 
ded  him  was  drowned. 

A  word  of  comment  must  be  given  to  the  evidence  upon 
ich  the  British  Coanter-Case  contends  that  the  falls  so  de- 
tbed  in  other  parts  of  its  evidence  are  not  obstructions  to 
rigation.  It  relies  upon  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  McTurk,  Stipen- 
ry  Magistrate  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,   and   of  all 

officials  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  extended  frontiers, 
e  examination  will  be  valuable  at  this  early  stage  of 
?  Argument  as  showing  the  value  of  Mr.  McTurk's  depo- 
ions  in  general,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
n  to  refer  more  than  once  at  a  later  stage.  Mr.  McTurk's 
idavit  (B.  C.-O.  App.,  403-6)  was  made  June  14,  1898,  for  use 

this  arbitration.  He  undertakes  to  make  two  points:  First, 
it  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  are  not  very  difficult  or  dangerous; 

d,  second^  that  the  most  difficult  falls  are  not  in  the  lower, 

« 

t  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
:Tark.  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  British  Case  contains 
reral  of  his  rep>orts,  made  before  it  was  supposed  that  the 
indary  question  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  these 
K)rt8  contain  evidence  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  his  later 
xwtion.  In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  Mr.  Mc- 
rk  reporting  the  facts  to  his  superior  officer  and  Mr.  McTurk 
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making  a  deposition  to  be  used  in   this   arbitratioa,    they  ar 
printed  in  parallel  columns. 

(1.)  As  to  the  DifficiUties  and  Dangers  of  Navigation. 

.^.      ,^^-  ttvort  o/DesesHt  of  Ougummi 

Depositton  189S.  . .      _     _ 

''  The  falls  and  rapicln  on  the 
Cayuni,  Hassanini,  ami  hlsfie^iuilm, 
although  dilBcult  and  tedioui  to 
pan,  offer  no  in8U|)erahle  difficalties 
to  nafigatiou,  which  10  concIusiTely 
shown  by  the  number  of  boats  which 
annually  pai»s  up  and  down,  and  in 
thoBc  cases  where  accidents  hare 
occurred  it  has  been  on  accrountof 
the  carelessness  or  incompetency  of 
those  in  command  of  the  boat.'* 


{B.  a    ri,  848-9). 

*'  On  the  14th  the  boat  wsat  twin 
on  the  rocks,  the  Brat  time  splittiig 
the  larboard  streak,  and  the  Moii 
time  pitching  me  oat,  whenlgnti 
number  of  bmiaea.  This  ra 
through  no  fault  of  the 
but  becauae  we  came  so  saddealrai 
the  rocks  round  pointa  above  tbea 
We  then  had  to  dear  a  road  sena 
an  island  about  400  jards 
rollers,  unload,  and  haul  the  M 
ofer.  This  ooeupied  nearly  hslfi 
day.  At  12.80  p.  m.  we  started  hr 
the  other  side. 

*  The  appearance  of  the  rifer  taa 
the  lower  side  of  this  porti^e 
most  appalling ;  aa  far  as  the  net 
was  clear  the  river  was  a  seetki^ 
mass  of  broken  water,  with  muso' 
0U8  whirlpools  and  pointed  web 
showing  between  the  wavea.  We  J 
▼iewed  them  with  dread,  lowwiv 
we  had  to  pass  over  them  sometMa 
PIscing  myself  at  the  highest  psitrf 
the  lading  with  the  glasses, 
the  steersman^  and  by  alterprtJy 
running  and  lowering,  at  1  r.  » 
came  out  into  dear  water,  flnidiiv 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  paMf* 
through  falls  it  has  been  myktU 
experience. 

'On  the  16th  January  we  bsd  t 
unload  and  haul  over  the  boat  tm 
owing  to  the  siae  of  the  Mk  swsBi 
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by  the  rains,  and  again  once  more  on 
the  17th.  On  this  morning  the 
boat  was  flung  bodily  on  to  a  rock  by 
the  bursting  up  of  the  water^  the  up- 
rising of  the  accumulated  water  from 
below.  One  man,  who  was  standing 
up  at  the  time,  was  thrown  seyeral 
feet  clear  of  the  boat,  and  was  driven 
down  the  fall,  but  clung  to  some 
bushes  below.  We  jumped  on  the 
rock,  and  at  the  next  uprising  of  the 
water  the  boat  swung  round  and 
floated  off;  one  man  not  jumping  in 
in  time  was  left  on  the  rock.  As 
soon  as  we  acquired  control  over  the 
boat»  we  picked  up  the  men  holding 
on  to  the  bushes,  and  went  as  near 
as  we  could  to  the  other  on  the  rock, 
about  40  yards  off,  as  we  could  get 
no  nearer;  he  was  motioned  to  swim, 
and  I  stood  ready  with  a  rope  to 
throw  to  his  assistance;  he  jumped 
in  and  reached  the  boat  safely.  We 
arrived,  without  further  mishap,  at 
the  penal  settlement  at  10.30  a.  m." 

Report  January  23,  1890. 
{B.  0.  ril  325.) 

"9.  There  have  been  several  acci- 
dents during  the  year,  and  in  many 
cases  attended  with  the  loss  of  life. " 

Report  February  17, 1891. 
(B.  0.  rilyd27.) 

''  As  in  last  year,  there  have  been 
several  accidents  on  the  rivers,  and  a 
deplorable  loss  of  life." 
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Report  August  5,  1895. 
{B.C.  VII  395.) 

**  The  steersman  ran  the  boat  into 
a  fall  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  ei* 
pecially  so  in  the  then  state  of  tlM 
river;  in  each  case  the  result  was  the 
same — a  lamentable  loss  of  life." 

Report  September  7, 1891. 
{B.  a  VI,  253  ) 

''  If  it  is  decided  that  a  station  ift 
to  be  put  up  at  the  mouth  of  tibe 
Urnan,  the  matter  must  be  taken  ia 
hand  while  the  dry  weather  lastly  If 
it  is  not  only  a  yery  laboriouB  bil 
dangerous  undertaking  to  ascend  tlie 
Cuyuni  at  any  other  time." 

(2.)  As  to  the  comparative  extent  of  obstructions  in  the  upper  and 

lower  Cuyuni.  ^ 

The  proposition  here  is  thus  stated  by  the  British  Counter-GaBe   j 

(p.  16),  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  McTurk's  deposition:  j 

*'  In  other  words,  the  obstacles  to  navigation  on  the  Cuyuni  below  tht   \ 

j 

TTrnan  are  distributed  along  the  whole  course,  and  are  not,  astheVcDa-  *: 
znelan  Case  suggests,  confined  to  the  lower  part,  where  indeed  they  art  kn  '■ 
formidable  than  further  up.'' 

The  sole  authority  cited  for  this  statement  is  Mr.  McTurk^ 
deposition.  In  the  columns  following  this  deposition  is  compared 
with  his  previous  reports: 

Deposition  1898.  Report  February  16,  1889. 

(B.  C-C.  App.,  403.)  {B.  a    VII  322.) 

**  The    suggestion  in  the  Vene-        *•  The  lower  part  of  the  Cuyuni  is 

zuelan  Case  that  the  falls  and  rapids  very  much  obstructed  by  falls,  whioh 

in  the  Cuynni  render  it  almost  im-  though  not  so  numerous  as  those  oa 

possible  to   traverse  from  the  Esse-  the  Mazaruni,  are  larger  and  tortuous 

quibo  end,  and  that  these  rapids  and  in  their  course.    The  latter  circoBh 

falls    constitute    a    natural    barrier  stance  adds  to  the  difficulty  and  daa- 

against  any  one  ascending  the  river  ger  of  getting  over  them.     Beyoad 


J 
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ir>i 


from  its  mouth  while  leaving  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  above  these 
falls  easy  to  traverse,  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. As  li  matter  of  fact,  the 
falls  and  ra[)ids  occur  throughout  the 
whole  distance  l)et\veen  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyuni  and  the  Uruan,  and  it  is 
uot  correct  to  sup|>ose  that  the  most 
difficult  falls  are  those  nearest  its 
mouth." 


the  falls  at  Womopoh  the  river  is 
clearer,  the  falls  being  small  and 
considenible  distances  apart." 


Report  January  20,  1891. 
{B.  a  VI,  247.) 
•*0n    the    1st  January   we  came 
out  from  among  the  islands  into  the 
0|>cn  river  above  Kanaima  falls." 


Kanaiina  is  about  half  way  l)etween  Uruan  and  the  lowest  fall 
in  the  Guyuni.  Womopoh  is  two  days  below  Kanaima.  In  the 
report  last  cited  Mr.  McTurk  mentions  the  passage  on  his  way  up 
of  twenty-one  falls  before  reaching  '*  the  open  river  above  Kanaima 
falls."  He  does  not  mention  one  between  there  and  Uruan,  a 
distance  of  over  one  hundi-ed  miles.  On  his  way  down  he  does 
not  mention  a  fall  above  Kanaima,  and  his  experience  below  that 
point  is  quoted  in  the  first  series  of  parallel  columns. 

On  Map  1  of  the  British  Atlas  sixteen  cataracts,  portages, 
rapids,  and  ''great  cataracts,"  are  mentioned  by  name  below 
Kanaima,  while  only  two  of  this  class  of  obstructions  are  men- 
tioned above. 

If  McTurk's  deposition  is  not  sufficiently  contradicted  by  Mc- 
Turk's  reports,  the  following  statements  of  British  officials  are  a 
conclusive  answer. 

Hilhouse,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  colony,  and 
had  held  a  high  Colonial  office  in  connection  with  the  Indians, 
ascended  the  Cuyuni  in  1837,  and  stated  that  he  ascended  fully  77 
feet  in  the  first  day  (V.  C,  p.  29,  note).     He  added: 

''It  is  evident  that  colonization  can  never  be  attempted  on  this  river: 
the  first  day's  journal  determines  that" 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  Government  Surveyor  of  British  Guiana,  said 
in  1893  of  the  Cuyuni  (V.  C,  p.  30): 

"It  baa  long  been  known  as  amongst  the  most  dangerous^  if  not  Me 
most  dangerous^  of  all  the  larger  rivers  of  British  Guiana,  and  there  are 
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times  when  the  height  of  its  waters,  eitlier  above  or  below  u  certain  point, 
gives  it  every  right  to  claim  this  unenviable  notoriety.  My  first  experience 
was  a  highly  unpleasant  one  in  1877.  ...  In  coming  clown  stream 
our  boat  capsized  at  the  Accaio — the  lowest  fall  in  the  river.— where  one 
man  was  drowned  and  everything  was  lost." 

An  important  point  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Dutch  records  is 
here  to  be  noted.  It  has  been  said  that  the  plantations  of  the 
colony  of  Essequibo  proper,  during  the  first  century  of  its  exist- 
ence, extended  around  the  water  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  three  rivers,  with  their  four  arms,  namely,  those  of  the  Esse- 
quibo, the  Massaruni  and  the  Cuyuni  as  far  as  the  obstructions  of 
the  falls  and  on  the  lower  Essequibo  to  an  undefined  distance  in 
the  dii*ection  of  the  sea.  The  general  designation  used  by  the 
Dutch  authorities  in  referring  to  the  plantations  on  the  Cuyuni 
and  Massaruni  in  this  circle  around  the  water  basin  and  below  the 
falls  was  "in  Cuyuni,"  or  *'in  Massaruni."  A  plantation  '*in 
Cuyuni"  meant  a  plantation  between  the  (Juyuni  falls  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  plantation  ''in  Massaruni"  meant  a 
plantation  between  the  Massaruni  falls  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Later,  when  the  trend  of  the  settlements  in  Essequibo 
was  toward  the  river  mouth,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  upi^er  plan* 
tations  were  abandoned,  the  fort  being  moved  30  miles  lower 
down,  it  became  customary  to  speak  of  these  localities  below  the 
falls  as  *'  up  in  Cuyuni,"  or  *'  up  in  Massaruni." 

This  phraseology  is  important,  in  view  of  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  phrases  ''in  Cuyuni"  and  "in  Massaruni "  are  used  in 
the  British  Case.  Their  use  there  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
had  reference  in  the  Dutch  documents  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
two  rivers.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  expressions  were  used 
habitually  in  reference  to  the  settlements  about  the  river  moutb, 
and  those  only. 

Thus  the  British  Case  (p.  15)  says: 

<^The  timber  in  the  forests  of  Massaruni,  Onyuni  a,ni  Waini  was  granted 
out  by  the  Government  for  felling." 
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Xo  timber  grant   was  ever  made  in  Massaruni  or  Cuyuni  be- 
jond  the  falls. 

Even  in  1880,  im  Thurn  says  {V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  407): 

*'h  is  at  present  impossible  to  cut  timber  profitably  beyond  the 
(•ataractj!  [on  the  various  rivers],  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  to 
market." 

Again  (p.  29)  the  Commaudeur  is  reported  as  stating  that  **  he 
has 'again  begun  to  make  here  a  new  plantation,  in  the  River 
Cuyuni  above  the  fort.' " 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  same  portion  of  the  river  below  the 
falls. 

The  British  Case  states  (p.  35)  that  a  settlement  of  *'  a  novel 
kind  was  established  in  an  island  in  the  Cuyuni,"  referring  to  the 
Creole  settlement.     This,  again,  was  below  the  falls. 

It  also  speaks  (p.  36)  of  several  grants  of  land  ''  in  Massa- 
nini  *'  and  **  in  Cuyuni,"  possibly  half  a  dozen.  There  never  was  a 
grant  of  land  by  the  Dutch  above  the  falls  of  either  the  Cuyuni  or 
tbe  Massaruni. 

The  existence  of  the  falls  in  the  Cuyuni  and  Massai  uni  was 
the  determining  factor  in  the  history  of  the  river- valleys. 

The  Eastern  border  of  the  interior  territory  where  it  approaches 
the  Essequibo,  is  rugged  and  at  the  period  in  question  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  The  rivers  which  would  otherwise  have  con- 
stituted natural  highways  of  travel  were  closed  to  navigation. 
Tlie  difficulties  of  access  on  this  side  were  such  as  to  determine  the 
relations  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo  to  this  territory.  No 
settlement  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  natural  boundary  made  by 
the  falls.  No  body  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  ever  passed  this 
boundary.  Neither  the  Governor,  the  Secretary,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison,  or  any  other  officer,  except  the  postholder,  ever 
set  foot  in  it.  The  only  other  Dutchmen  who  ever  passed  the  falls 
from  Essequibo  were  isolated  individuals,  and  these  only  on  oc- 
casional  visits.   The  only  persons  connected  with  the  Dutch  colony 
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that  are  ever  mentioned  as  passing  this  barrier  are  the  Com- 
pany's old  negro  tradei*s,  the  Outlier,  who  was  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Cuyuni,  the  two  Byliers  who  were  employed  at  the  same 
post,  the  Outruunei*8,  who  went  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
occasional  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  western  side  of  the  interior  district, 
'which  immediately  adjoined  the  Orinoco,  was  open  country,  sep- 
arated from  the  valley  of  that  river  only  by  low  hills,  which  were 
freely  passed  and  repassed  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  provinces  of 
Cuman^  and  Barinas,  across  the  river,  and  from  the  capital  of 
Santo  Thome,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  itself.  This  open 
country  consisted  of  plains,  prairies  or  savannas,  as  they  were 
called,  admirably  adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  immense  savannas  determined  from  the  beginniofc 
the  great  product  of  Spanish  Guiana,  namely,  cattle,  horses  and 
hides;  and  it  was  over  these  savannas  that  the  Spaniards  passed 
to  the  Cuyuni. 

The  Spaniards,  descending  the  slopes  of  the  low  hills  that 
bordered  the  Orinoco  valley,  established  themselves  and  their 
herds  in  the  immense  district  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  tbe 
Cuyuni.  Their  missionary  efforts  among  the  Indians,  which  had 
begun  in  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  royal  direction,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  resulted  in  the  planting  of  settle- 
ments, of  which  the  first,  that  of  Suay,  commonly  known  as 
Purisima  Coucepcion,  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Santo  Thome,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of  tbe 
Missions.  During  the  century  a  great  number  of  these  settlements 
were  established,  the  earliest  of  them  not  far  to  the  southward  of 
Suay,  until  they  filled  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  Some  of  these 
were  towns  with  a  mixed  population  of  Indians  and  Spaniards, 
such  as  Upata  and  Guasipati;  some  of  them  were  enormous  cattle 
farms,  such  as  Divina  Pastora;  some  of  them  were  settlements  of 
Indians  exclusively,  in  charge  of  missionaries,  where  the  Indians 
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erected  houses,  dwelt  and  labored  and,  abandoning  their  wander- 
ing life,  were  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  practice  of 
useful  arts.  At  these  settlements  were  soldiers  from  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Guayana,  and  at  one  of  them,  that  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Curumo,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cuyuni,  there  was  a  fort 
with  a  garrison  of  its  own. 

That  the  accessibility  of  this  territoiy  from  the  west  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  character  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  evi- 
deuce. 

The  English  engineer  Barry,  who  visited  the  gold  mines  near 
Guacipati,  by  the  usual  route  from  the  Orinoco,  describes  the 
character  of  this  region  (V.  C,  p.  82),  where  the  traveler 
"emerges  on  open  tracts  of  moderate  extent  not  bare,  but  diversi- 
fied by  clumps  of  trees  dotted  about,  while  the  rolling  ground  re- 
minds him  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  English  country  scenery. 
Pat k,  as  it  were,  succeeds  park,  till  he  is  at  last  fairly  puzzled 
where  to  select  to  encamp,  among  so  much  contented  and  rival 
loveliness,  and  here,  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  cattle  breeder  may 
oome  aud  establish  himself,  with  the  certainty  of  realizing  thirty 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  outlay." 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  country  as  *^  vast  undulating 
plains  of  waving  grass,  dotted  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  splendid 
trees.  .  .  .  Occasionally  a  thin  belt  of  forest  marked  the 
course  of  a  stream." 

The  British  Counter-Case  relies  on  Mr.   McTurk's  deposition 
(B.  C.-C.  App.,  403)  to  dispute  the  facility  of  access  to  the  Cuyuni 
valley  from  the  Orinoco.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  accessibility  is 
proved,  though  unintentionally,  by  Mr.  McTurk's  statement. 
While  he  says: 
"  These  savannahs  do  not  tonch  the  Upper  Cuyuni," 

he  adds  that  it  is  only 

•*i  day's  journey   on   mules  to  the  edge  of  the  savannah,  or  about  30 
milef." 


I 

i 
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One  could  desire  no  better  evidence  of  facilitv  of  access  than 
this.  The  distance  fi*om  Santo  Thome  to  the  Cuyuui  at  Uruan  is 
150  miles,  of  which  120  is  the  ''  open  park  "  described  by  Barry, 
and  the  remaining  30  is  traversed  on  mules  through  the  forest  in 
one  day. 

For  a  hundred  miles  further  below  Uruan  the  Cuyuni  is  "  the 
open  river  above  Kanaima  falls  "  described  by  McTurk. 

It  is  this  ix)int  to  which  particular  attention  is  directed  here, 
namely,  the  accessibility  of  the  region  from  the  west,  not  only  to 
the  Cuyuni,  but  along  the  Cuyuni  valley,  as  contrasted  with  its 
inaccessibility  from  the  east.  The  district  was  well  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Cuyuni.  But  such  was  the  character  of  the 
land  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  use  the  streams  for  purposes  of 
ti-ansit.  In  this  whole  territory  transit  was  easily  effected  by 
land. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  were  part  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  while  the  iDterior 
territory  was  the  subject  neither  of  settlement  nor  of  contnd  by 
the  Dutch  from  its  eastern  side,  it  was  subject  throughout  the 
whole  period  to  very  extensive  settlement  and  control  by  the 
Spanish  from  its  western  side.    As  to  the  Spanish  setUements 
themselves,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  by  the  close  of  the  century 
they  numbered  upwards  of  thirty;  that  their  herds  of  cattle  num- 
bered two  hundred  thousand,  and  that  the  population  of  Indians 
living  directly  under  the  supervision  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
settlements  numbered  upwaii]s  of  twenty  thousand. 

As  to  control,  while  no  Dutch  official,  except  possibly  the  Post- 
holder,  ever  set  foot  in  the  territory,  it  was  i^peatedly  viated  and 
patrolled  by  Spanish  officials  in  command  of  detachments  of  men 
from  the  Spanish  garrison.  These  will  be  moie  fully  spoken  of 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  subject  of  control. 

Attention  is  here  directed  not  only  to  the  point  that  the  falls 
of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  make  a  natural  boundary  for  the 
colony,  but  that  the  ridge  through  which  they  break  in  their 
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descent  indicates  a  natural  line  of  geographical  demarcation  for 

the  district  beyond.     The  fact  of  this  ^'hreak"  in  the  mountains 

is  stated  in  the  Venezuelan  case  (p.  29),  and  emphatically  denied 

in  the  British  Counter  Case  (p.  16).    Yet  it  rests  upon  no  less  an 

authority  than  Schomburgk  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 

ignorance  of  public  law,  must  at  least  be  admitted  by  Great 

Britain  to  have  been  a  geographer.     He  refers  to  his  '^  descent  of 

the  third  series  of  falls,  caused  by  a  small  range  of  mountains, 

through  which  the  river  has  broken  itself  a  passage."  (B.  C,  VII, 

39 L    The  river  falls  200  feet  in  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  it  is  this 

range  through  which  it  breaks  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary 

of  the  Interior  Territory. 

This  district  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  Venezuelan  Case 
as  ''  the  Cuyuni-Mazaruni  Basin,"  a  term  to  which  the  British 
Case  takes  exception.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
its  character  as  a  basin  is  distinctly  marked.  Starting  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Orinoco,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Imataka  Ridge,  which  crosses  the  territory  in  dispute  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  the  line  of  demarcation  turns  sharply  to 
the  southward,  midway  between  the  fifty -ninth  meridian  and  the 
Essequibo,  and  follows  the  range  of  mountains  through  which  the 
Cayuni  and  Massaruni  break  at  the  falls;  thence  passing  up 
the  latter  river  it  crosses  over  by  the  watershed  separating  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  the  rivers  of  the  north,  and  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  point  of  departure  by  the  mountains  which 
border  the  Caroni  on  the  east.  That  there  are  in  the  interior  of 
this  country  small  mountainous  areas  is  undoubted;  but  these  lie 
to  the  south  of  the  Massaruni,  where  they  form  isolated  points  of 
elevation,  and  do  not  affect  the  general  character  of  a  single  geo- 
graphical district.  That  this  district  was  penetrated  by  the 
Spaniards  and  possession  taken  of  it  at  an  early  date,  long  in  fact 
before  the  Dutch  were  ever  heard  of  in  the  country,  has  been  al- 
ready shown;  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  could  not  go  twenty  miles 
sooth  of  Guayana  Vieja,  the  second  site  of  Santo  Thome,  without 
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penetrating  it.  According  to  the  Venezuelan  Case  (p.  32),  the 
usual  length  of  the  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  to 
Guacipati,  more  than  half  way  to  the  Cuyuni,  was  but  three  days 
on  horseback ;  and  the  country  was  as  accessible  in  the  time  of 
Berrio  and  Vera  as  it  was  when  Barry  made  the  journey. 

'rhe  British  Uruan  police  station,  according  to  the  authoritiQS 
cited  (V.  C,  p.  31),  can  only  be  reached  by  a  '*  very  hazardoua  and 
long  journey  of  forty  or  fifty  days,"  and  it  costs  the  Govemmeot 
'^  an  immense  annual  sum  to  maintain  theirsmall  number  of  polios 
at  Yuruan  on  salt  and  tinned  provisions  (sent  all  the  way  from 
.  .  .  the  Essequibo,  in  paddled  boats);*'  while,  ^'within  900 
yards  on  the  other  bank  of  Kuyuni  is  the  Venezuelan  outpo8t» 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fresh  food  from  their  cattle  farms  and 
plantations,"  and  ''  in  direct  communication  with  their  capital  bf 
road  and  wire." 

The  claim  made  by  the  the  Dutch  to  this  r^ion  was  a  claim  to 
'^all  the  branches  and  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  [the  Esss* 
quibo],  and  especially  of  the  northernmost  arm  of  the  river 
named  Cuyuni"  (V.  C.  II,  134 j.  It  was,  therefore,  a  daim 
over  the  vast  territory  covered  by  the  mission  settlements  op  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Orinoco.  It  was  based  on  tbe  possession 
of  settlements  which  were  wholly  below  the  falls.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  claim  to  extend  as  against  a  prior  holder,  whose  prior 
title  was  recognized,  a  posession  of  a  dozen  miles  of  the  course  of 
the  river  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory  watered  by  that 
river,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  to  say  nothing  of  its  tribo* 
taries. 

The  principle  upon  which,  apart  from  any  question  of 
prior  titles  and  adverse  holding,  title  to  such  a  regi<m  as  the 
Cuyuni  basin  depends  is  the  pnnciple  of  natural  outlets.  The 
only  reason  why  the  possession  of  those  at  the  river  mouth  is  bdd 
to  carry  with  it  a  possession  of  the  territory  above  is,  as  stated  by 
Twiss  (Oregon  Question,  p.  247),  *' because  their  settlements  bar 
the  approach  to  the  interior  country,  and  other  nations  can  have 
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no  right  of  way  across  the  settlements  of  independent  nations." 
So  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  §  288):  ''The  right  of  dominion  would 
extend  from  the  portion  of  the  coast  actually  and  duly  occupied, 
inland  so  far  as  the  country  was  uninhabited,  and  so  far  as  it 
might  be  considered  to  have  the  occupied  seaboard  for  its  natural 
outlet  to  other  nations."  Where  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
Cayuni  valley!  and  where  is  its  natural  barrier?  This  question  is 
one  of  geography,  and  its  answer  lies  in  the  wall  which  nature 
has  erected  on  the  east  and  in  the  great  stretch  of  gently  sloping 
prairies  and  savannas  on  the  west. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  is  well  that  the  British  forbear 
to  press  their  ''extreme  claim,"  which  includes  the  whole  valley 
of  the  mission  settlements.  As  an  alternative  proposition,  they 
fall  back  on  the  Schomburgk  Hue,  which  makes  the  upper  Cuyuni 
the  boundary  from  the  Acarabisi  to  its  source.  As  far  as  natural 
frontiers  are  concerned,  this  line  is  no  better  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  only  the  accessibility  of  the  mission  valley  from  the  Orinoco 
upon  which  we  have  dwelt,  but  the  accessilnlity  of  the  Cuyuni 
district  through  the  mission  valley  to  the  Orinoco.  The  theory 
that  the  Cuyuni  here  makes  a  natural  boundary  is  untenable.  As 
is  well  said  by  F.  de  M.artens  (Int.  Ijaw,  pp.  45t>-7): 

"  Correctly  speaking,  rivers  have  never  formed  natural  obstacles  be- 
tween nations.  On  the  contrary^  the  masses  of  popnlation  in  the  basins  of 
the  principal  streams  show  that  they  served  rather  to  draw  )>eop]e  together, 
eren  in  former  times.  This  is  still  more  true  of  modern  times.  Streams 
tbit  traverse  many  States  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  arteries  of  infcer- 
nitional  communication.  It  may  be  said,  then,  of  water- courses  that  serve 
u  frontiers:  First,  nature  herself  has  predestined  them  to  unite  rather 
than  Beparate  Slates;  second,  the  right  to  navigate  them,  guaranteed  by 
treaties,  results,  moreover,  very  naturally,  in  some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  water-course  by  the  countries  so 
boanded ;  third,  to  establish  this  line  of  demarcation,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  States  having  such  boundaries  should  arrive  at  a  complete  under- 
^tftnding. 

"  The  preceding  fully  demonstrates  that,  in  reality,  a  water-course  can 
^olj  serve  as  an  artificial  and  conventional  boundary,  but  in  no  sense  as  a 
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natural  one.     As  to  the  strategic  importance  of  streams  and  riYers,  that  ii 
incontestable/'  ] 

The  Coast  Territory,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Momca,  | 
while  its  physical  features  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be  in  direct  ; 
contrast  with  those  of  the  interior,  was  similar  in  one  essential  . 
particular,  that  the  natural  access  to  the  territory  was  from  tiie 
west  and  not  from  the  east.  The  territory  is  separated  from  the 
district  which  has  just  been  discussed  by  the  ridge  of  hills  known  \ 
as  the  Imataka  Ridge,  running  north-west  and  south-east  from  i 
the  Caroni  to  the  Orinoco.  , 

Of  the  rivers  in  this  district  four  of  the  principal  streams,  the    ' 
Imataka,  the  Aguirre,  the  Amakura,  and  the  Barima,  empty  into 
the  Orinoco,  and  one,  the  Waini,  into  the  ocean. 

The  further  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  rivers  in  this  district 
all  flowed  to  the  west.  In  the  Interior  district  the  course  of  the 
rivers  was  to  the  east.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  rivers  were 
not  navigable  from  their  mouths,  being  virtually  closed  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  by  impassable  rocks  and  rapids.  In  the 
coast  territory  no  such  obstructions  to  navigation  existed. 

Another  difference  between  these  rivers  and  the  rivers  of  the 
interior  lay  in  this,  that  the  rivers  of  the  interior,  running  east^ 
took  their  rise  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  territory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Orinoco;  while  the  rivers  of  the  coast,  run- 
ning west,  did  not,  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  their  couree, 
take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  near  the  Esse- 
quibo.  Hence,  although  the  interior  rivers  were  accessible  through 
their  headwaters  to  the  Spaniards,  the  coast  rivers  were  not  in  the 
same  way  accessible  to  the  Dutch.  The  source  of  most  of  the  coast 
rivers,  in  fact,  was  much  nearer  the  Orinoco  than  the  Essequibo^ 
while  that  of  the  others  was  close  to  the  district  in  which  lay  the 
outermost  mission  settlements  of  Spain.  The  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  the  Curumo  and  Yuruari,  with  their  continuation  in 
the  Cuyuni,  extended  through  the  whole  territory,  beginning  at  a 
point  less  than  forty  miles  from  the  Orinoco  and  three  hundred 
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eiiles  from  the  E^ssequibo.  The  rivers  of  the  coast  territory,  run- 
ning first  north- east  and  then  north-west,  never  approached  the 
Eseequibo  at  all.  So  that  in  both  regions  the  rivers  were  alike  in- 
tccessible  from  the  east  and  accessible  from  the  west. 

The  merest  inspection  of  the  map  shows  that  all  the  rivers  of 
the  coast  district  are  a  part  of  the  same  river  system.  They  rise 
in  the  same  range  of  hills,  they  follow  the  same  line  of  curva- 
tore  in  their  course,  and  they  empty  into  the  stream  of  the  Ori- 
noco. They  thus  form  four  concentric  water  courses,  the  line  of 
curvature  merely  expanding  from  the  innermost  arc  of  the  Ima- 
taka  to  the  outermost  of  the  Barima.  The  Waini  belongs  to  the 
same  system,  but  the  sweep  of  its  curve  reaches  the  coast  east 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  at  this   point   it  has  found  its  way  to  the 


Singularly  enough,  however,  the  Waini,  a  short  distance  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  sea,  is  connected  with  the  Barima  by  a  deep 
oavii^ble  chaimel  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  a  channel  through 
which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  and  which  at  all  times  affords  a 
passage  for  large  ships.  This  is  the  celebrated  Mora  Channel  or 
Mora  Passage,  and  its  existence,  by  rendering  the  Waini  as  acces- 
sible from  the  Orinoco  as  the  Barima  itself,  and  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  same  influences  of  tides  and  currents,  brings  the  Waini 
directly  into  the  Orinoco  system. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  with  regard  to  these  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  none  of  them  are  obstructed  to  the  slightest  degree 
bj  falls  or  rapids  except  in  their  upper  reaches.  Schomburgk  (B.  0. 
VII,  12)  describes  the  Barima  as  700  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
18  to  24  feet,  and  be  says  {Id.,  13):  **  A  finer  river  for  steamers 
could  not  be  desired."  All  of  them  are  distinctly  navigable  rivers, 
lo  fact,  their  navigability  is  the  one  physical  fact  that  is  of 
cmical  importance  in  the  history  of  this  region,  just  as  the  im 
payable  character  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,  due  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  falls,  is  the  crucial  physical  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  interior  district.    So  far  as  physical  conditions  were  con- 
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cerned,  Uh'  navigability  of  these  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  dctar 
mined  tlio  history  of  the  coast  district  for  two  centuries.  Intk 
saint*  way,  with  n*feronco  to  physical  conditions,  the  non-navia- 
hility  of  th«*(*nyuni  and  Ma5iHanini  determined  during  the  n» 
|N*iiiNl  thi^  history  of  the  iiit4'ri«ir  difltrict.  The  two  facta  takn 
toKi*tluM\  atTord  a  |M'rf<Ti  oxplanation  of  the  fact  that,  a|mrt  fros 
|M>htiral  mnsiiiemlioiw,  (hi*  river  system  in  the  Interior  Territnrr 

■ 

wan  «lestiiu*d  to  lie  rontmlled  from  it^  headwaters,  and  the  riw 
system  in  the  (?o;i«t  Temtory  from  ita  point  of  disrharffe 

Tlu-  natural  gatinvay  (o  tlie  Interior  Territory  was  from  the 
hi*ndwat>*rs  of  the  river,  whiln  the  natural  gateway  to  the  roait 
Territory  \v;i.«4  from  tin*  lower  waters  of  the  river*  hut  in  hotk 
rases  it  was  from  the  west. 

An(»tlirr  noticisihh*  fart  in  ronm^tion  with  the  coast  territorr 
is  to  lie  found  in  the  * '  i7ri/N>.*. "  Those  are  shallow  pssngM 
or  ditrhes  through  tho  siivanna,  and  (connect  at  different  poiDts 
the  tributary  f  iwks  of  tho  large  rivers.  They  are  only  usefol  for 
navigation  hy  can<N*H  and  other  small  boats.  They  are  kent 
open  more  or  less  by  artitieial  means,  and  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  yoar  cannot  Im*  us^ni  at  all.  Most  of  these,  mA 
as  th»*  itabo  caiji'd  Morebo,  which  connects  the  tributarr 
creeks  of  the  Barinia  with  those  c»f  thi*  Waini  in  the  interior 
and  a  similar  chain  of  passages  between  the  Aruka  and  Ama- 
kuru,  have  no  spwial  signitic^ince.  By  means  of  these  cieeb 
and  bayous,  it  was  often,  thougli  not  always,  possible  to  make 
a  short  cut  hetwet^ii  tho  up|K»r  watei-s  of  the  rivers  of  the 
coast  territory,  only,  how*nvr.  iu  boats  of  the  lightest  draasht 

There  was  one  ital»o.  however,  which  crossi«d  the  savanna  be- 
tween the  .Moruka  an«l  a  sy^^tein  of  civeks  called  theBiaraand 
Assacatta,  whicli  emptied  into  the  Baramani,  which  in  turn 
emptie<l  int(^  the  Waini.  This  italK>  formetl  the  only  natural  ccw- 
nection  between  the  Mornka  ami  the  west.  Great  reliance  is. 
therefore,  placed  u|M)n  it  hy  tlie  British  Case  as  showine  a  natural 
means  of  access  to  the  territory  commonly  known  as  Rarima  from 
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the  Essequibo.      It  was,  however,  a  very  uncertain  reliance.     The 
savanna  was  about  six  miles  in  width,  and  this  was  the  only  pas- 
sage through  it.      Moreover,  it  did  not  connect  with  the  Essequibo. 
From  that  river  it  was  necessary  first  to  go  by  sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Moruka,  thence  proceeding  up  that  stream,  and  finally  to 
pass  through  the  itabo,  when  the  itabo  was  passable.     Even  from 
Pomeroon,  it  was  usual  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  pass 
by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moruka  in  order  to  get  through;  and 
from  Elssequibo  in  the  Dutch  period  it  was  customary  to  go  round 
Cape  Nassau  for  the  purpose.     The  passage  through  the  itabo 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  interruption.     It  necessi- 
tated, when  coming  from  Essequibo,  a  voyage  partly  by  sea,  and 
itwas  the  only  means  of  access  into  the  district.     On  the  other 
side,  however,  any  one  could  start  from  the  Orinoco  in  a  vessel 
of  almost  any  size  and  range  freely  through  the  whole  district  as 
far  as  the  Moruka  itabo  without  going  outside  at  all. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  both  Dutch  and  British,  as  to  the 
accessibility  of  the  Coast  Territory  on  the  west  from  the  Orinoco, 
and  its  inaccessibility  on  the  east  from  the  Elssequibo.    Thus,  in 
1889,  Cricfaton,  the  British  Superintendent  of  Rivers  and  Creeks, 
making    his   first    journey   to    this    territory    from    Pomeroon, 
'*  teamed  also  that  I  could  not  proceed  through  the  savanuah, 
as  it  was  almost  dry  and  totally  impassable  except  for  very  small 
corials"  (B.  C,  VI,  p.  68).      He  therefore  returned   down  the 
creek,  proceeded  by  the  sea  coast,  and  entered  the  coast  territory 
frum  the  sea.     On  his  return,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  weather 
and  that  he   was    '^in  repeated  danger  of  being  swamped,"  he 
again  took  the  sea  route  (B.  C,  VI,  p.  72),  **  as  the  inland  com- 
munications were  all  nearly  dry. " 

Still   more    emphatic    is   the    testimony    of    Sui^erintendent 
McClintock  in  1848  (B.  C,  VI,  p.  171),  who  said: 

''The  wEDt  of  a  canal  through  this  part  of  Upper  Morocco  forms  a  com- 
plete barrier  for  several  months  of  the  year  to  all  commuuication  with  the 
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RiTers  Winey,  Burima  and  Oronoco,  thereby  catting  off,  although  for  « 
time  only,  that  interconi*8e  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Poiue- 
roon  District." 

Mr.  ini  Tburn,  the  able  and  efificient  British  Government 
Agent  in  charge  of  the  existing  Northwestern  District,  who 
has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  colony,  says  (V.  C,  p. 
27)  of  what  he  calls  ''a  narrow  itabbo  or  artificial  water- path, 
which  connects  the  Moruka  with  the  Waini  River  ": 

''This connecting  passage  18  in  all  aboat  30  miles  in  length;  but  only 
about  the  first  10  miles  of  this  is  actually  semi-artificial  itabbo^  made  hj 
the  constant  passage  of  the  canoes  of  the  Redman  through  the  swampj 
savannah.     .     .     . 

'*We  found  the  itabbo  section  of  this  passage  very  difficult  to  gel 
through.  Generally,  it  was  hardly  wider  than  the  boat,  and  its  many 
abrupt  windings  added  to  our  difficulties.  .  .  .  We  had  either  to 
force  the  boat  under  the  low-lying  branches  or  make  a  paasa^  by  cattiog 
them  away.  On  either  side  of  the  channel  the  ground  is  so  swampy  ai 
hardly  anywhere  to  allow  foothold  of  even  a  few  inches  in  extent.    .    .   • 

'*  This  itabbo  is  quite  dry  in  the  longer  dry  seasons,  and  is  then,  of 
course,  impassable;  for  walking  along  its  banks  is  out  of  question— a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  parts  beyond 
had  up  till  then  been  almost  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  tbe 
colony." 

The  principles  which  have  been  already  stated  in  discussing  the 
legal  effect  of  geographical  features  in  the  interior  district  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  coast.  As  has  been  already  stated,  tbe 
question  is  a  question  of  natural  outlets.  Is  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  Aniakura  and  the  Barima,  and  even  of  the  Waini,  which  is  to 
connect  those  rivers  with  the  nearest  trade  centres  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  through  the  broad  and  deep  channels  at  their 
mouths,  into  the  Orinoco,  or  is  it  through  an  artificial  water-path 
thirty  miles  long,  '*  hardly  wider  than  the  boat,"  which  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  is  wholly  impassable?  These  last  are  the  feat- 
ures of  the  only  outlet  from  the  coast  territory  to  the  Essequibo, 
according  to  the  highest  British  authority,  the  Government  Agent 
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for  the  district.  To  which  river  system  are  these  great  water 
courses  and  the  territory  through  which  they  flow  naturally 
appurtenant?    This  admits  of  but  one  answer. 

Close  the  itabo  permanently  and  it  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  this  district.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  anybody  goes 
now  by  that  route  in  preference  to  going  outside  by  steamer?  This 
immeuse  territory  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  passage 
through  the  savanna. 

We  cannot  close  this  discussion  without  calling  attention  to  the 
grossly  misleading  character  of  Map  3  of  the  British  Atlas,  w  hich 
purports  to  show  the  water-basins.  The  author  of  the  British 
Case  has  chosen  to  unite  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni 
^ith  that  of  the  Essequibo.  Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  because 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  show  in  this  graphic  way  how  the  applica- 
tion of  the  watershed  theory  makes  in  the  British  view  of  this  case 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Kykoveral  extend  constructively  to 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  It  also  shows  to  what  impossible  re- 
«lt6  the  watershed  theory  would  lead  if  it  were  applied,  as  the 
law  forbids  it  to  be  applied,  to  lateral  frontiers.  The  point  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned,  however,  especially  in  view 
of  the  definition  given  to  the  so-called  "Essequibo  basin,"  is  that 
given  to  the  Orinoco  basin.  While  every  tributary  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Essequibo  is  carefully  included  in  the  **  basin  "  of  tliat  river, 
one  of  the  niost  important  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  is  excluded 
from  the  Orinoco  basin,  and  the  Barima  is  joined  with  the  Waijii 
as  if  it  were  a  tributary  of  the  latter.  The  Barima  certainly  is  a 
trihutary  of  the  Orinoco.  If  the  Waini  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Barima,  it  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco.  If  they  can  be 
united  by  a  common  outlet,  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Orinoco. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  law  bearing  upon  natural 
features  is  unnecessary  in  this  case,  because  they  have  no  applica- 
tion where  the  question,  as  here,  is  of  establishing  title  by  adverse 
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holding.  They  have  only  been  mentioned  in  order  to  eniphasiae 
the  fact  that  the  physical  features  of  the  territory  in  dispute  make 
it  a  natural  appurtenance  of  the  Orinoco  rather  than  of  the  Esse- 
quiho,  and  because  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, chiefly  through  the  West  India  Company's  ignorance  of 
this  fact,  some  claim  inconsistent  with  it  has  been  made.  In  tiie 
case  of  an  adverse  holder,  however,  all  these  grounds  of  con- 
structive possession  are  denied.  He  takes  only  that  which  be 
actually  holds;  and  whether  the  natural  outlet  is  through  him  or 
through  the  holder  of  the  prior  title,  it  can  avail  him  naught. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

SPANISH  TTTLE— DISCOVERY* 

We  now  address  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  territorial 
titles  of  Spain  and  Venezuela,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Nether- 
hods  and  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  in  Guiana. 

Venezuela  asserts  a  title  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  based  upon 
the  discovery  of  Guiana  by  Spain.  Guiana  had  become  a  known 
*Dd  defined  geographical  district,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Province 
of  Guiana,"  before  the  earliest  Dutch  voyager  touched  its  shores. 

Antonio  de  Berrio,  writing  in  1593,  speaks  repeatedly  of 
"Guiana,"  and  gives  its  bounds  thus: 

*' These  great  provinces  lie  between  two  very  great  rivers,  namely,  the 
^nuzon  and  the  Orinoco  "♦  (B.  C,  I.,  p.  5). 

In  the  anonymous  petition  to  the  States  General,  assigned  by 
he  British  Case  to  the  year  1603,  we  have  this  description  of  the 
*  Province  of  Guiana  " : 

''The  Province  of  Guiana,  situated  in  America,  lies  upon  4,  6,  and  more 
^^^gTtea  north  of  the  equator,  extending  from  the  great  River  Amazon  to 
^m  dclla  Rae  or  Trinidad  "  (B.  C,  L,  p.  24). 

From  this  we  learn  that,  before  the  Dutch  had  entertained  a 
'flight  of  going  there  for  settlement,  the  bounds  of  Guiana  were 
^ell  known  to  them,  and  that  it  had  come  to  be  called  a  * '  Prov- 
^^ce,"aname  that  does  not  appropriately  describe  an  unappro- 
priated country. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  follow  the  evidence  found  in  the  cases 
^  the  respective  governments,  in.  order  to  establish  our  point 
^t  Guiana,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  settlement  by  Spain, 
^^  a  distinct  geographical  unit,  having  natural  boundaries  as 


*  Tbe  rtgion  wm  described  by  Domiogo  de  Vera  as  "  the  noble  prouioces  of  Guiana  and 
frir*Jo'(V.C..  vol.  i.,  p.  89). 
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distinct  as  those  of  an  island— for  all  this  is  most  forcibly  stated 
to  be  true  in  the  British  Case.    It  is  there  said: 

*'  Guiana,  as  understood  by  historians  and  geographers,  comprises  the 
territory  bounded  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiquiare,  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whence  it  was  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Island  of  Guiana  "  (B.  C,  p.  6). 

Major  John  Scott,  who  is  given  credit  by  the  presentatioQ 
in  the  British  Case  (I.,  p.  167)  of  a  report  ascribed  to  him,  apon 
Guiana^  and  attributed  to  the  year  1669,  speaks  of  Guiana  as  i 
'^province"  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  Amazon  and  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Orinoco,  fronting  230  leagues  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  says  these  rivers  meet  in  the  interior.  He  therefore 
calls  it  an  ^'island."  The  area  embraced  within  these  bounds  is 
about  690,000  square  miles. 

And  yet  in  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  137,  par.  2)  we  bafe 
this  remarkable  statement: 

''There  was  no  province  of  Guiana,  and  no  defined  tract  of  territorf 
to  which  Spain  became  entitled  by  virtue  of  her  settlement  on  the 
Orinoco." 

It  is  admitted  by  Great  Britain  that  this  distinct,  well  defined 
geographical  unit,  called  Guiana,  was  discovered  by  Spain.    We  . 
quote: 

"It  is  admitted  that  Spain  was  the  first  nation  to  discover  Gaiaoa"* 
(B.  C.-C,  p.  130). 

These  admissions  might  be  fairly  taken  to  relieve  the  couneet 
of  Venezuela  from  the  duty  of  referring  to  any  of  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  Guiana  by  Spain. 
But  we  prefer  to  call  attention  briefly  to  a  few  of  the 
Spanish  voyages  to  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  Guiana,  and  of 
Spanish  expeditions  into  the  interior,  especially  as  it  is  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  that  Spain's  explorations  were  very  limited. 

As  early  as  1502  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  sailing  from  Cadiz,  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition,  visited  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco  ( Winsor.   Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  ii,  p  18*). 
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Inl^  Pedro  de  Acosta,  with  300  men,  settled  ^4n  Parema,  south- 
ward of  Oranoqoe."    (B.  C.  I,  p.  169).    In  1531  Diego  de  Ordaz  sailed 
from  Spain  with  400  men,  cruised  along  the  whole  coast  of  Guiana 
from  the  Amazon  to  the  Orinoco,  proceeded  up  the  Oiinoco  for  a  dis- 
tance of  200  leagues  (Herrera,  General  History;  London  edition  of 
1726, vol.  4,  pp.  182-186).  In  1541  Francisco  de  Orellana  went  down 
the  Amazon,  taking  possession  as  he  went,  and  passing  out  into 
the  Atlantic  sailed  northward  and  westward  along  the  entire  sea- 
ooast  of  Guiana  (Herrera,  General  History;  translated  by  C.  R. 
Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  vol.  24,  pp.  24,  26  et  passim). 
In  1560  Pedro  de  Ursua  started  from  Peru  with  an  expedition  in 
search  of  EH  Dorado.     He  started  down  one  of  the  afiSuents  of  the 
Amazon.    Lope  de  Aguirre,  one  of  his  ofificers,  after  Ursua's  death, 
led  the  expedition  down  the  Amazon  to  the  Bio  Negro,  and  thence 
mcfaed  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Orinoco,  thus  completing  the  cir- 
GomDavigation  of  Guiana  island,  begun  by  Orellana  above  twenty 
years  before.    (Fray  Pedro  Simon,   Noticias    Historiales;  1627, 

translated  by  C.  R.  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  vol. , 

1861).  In  1568  a  Spanish  colony  of  126  families  settled  at  Cayenne 
(B.  C,  I,  p.  169).  Prior  to  1581  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada  had 
nadertaken  expeditions  into  Guiana,  expending  50,000  pesos  in 
coQQection  therewith.  Before  his  death  Antonio  de  Berrio  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  made  three  expeditions 
in  search  of  El  Dorado,  expending  100,000  pesos,  and  settling 
Trinidad  in  1591  *^for  depot  and  entrance  to  these  provinces" 
(B.  C,  I,  p.  8).  In  1591  or  1592  he  founded  Santo  Thome.  In  1594 
Bmio  thus  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain: 

'*Ltt8t  year  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty  how  the  Maestro  de  Campo, 
Domingo  de  Vera  y  Yhargoien,  .  .  .  had  entered  and  seen  the  begiii- 
•iagof  the  magnificence  of  these  provinces  which  it  was  impossible  to  do 
ky  force  according  to  the  many  people  tcho  have  tried  it,  with  500  iiioii, 
Hc.-(t-^.,  p.  8). 

On  April  23,  1593,  Maestro  de  Campo  Domingo  de  Vera,  on 
behalf  of  Antonio  de  Berrio,  '^  Gouernour  and  Captaine  generall 
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for  our  Lorde  the  King,  betwixt  the  riuers  of  .  .  .  Orenoqu 
and  Marannon^^^  took  very  fornaal  possession.  A  copy  of  the 
document  reciting  this  formal  taking  of  possession  is  printed  in 
the  Case  of  Venezuela  (pp.  38-41). 

In  1598  Cabeliau,  who  reported  on  the  first  official  Dutdi 
voyage  known  to  historical  records,  says: 

''the  Spaniards  .  .  .  have  commenced  to  make  a  road  through 
the  rocks  and  hills  of  the  mountains  of  Weyana,  about  six  days'  jonntflj 
south  of  the  Kiver  Worinoque^ which  road  is  about  1600  'stadienM<mg^ 
and  so  broad  that  they  can  march  five  horses  abreast  through  it,  andtbflj 
think  by  these  means  to  conquer  the  country  "  (B.  C,  I,  p.  20). 

Major  John  Scott,  writing  in  [?  1666 J,  says: 

^'I  shall  now  only  mencion  those  brave  Spaniards  that  from  thefint 
discoveries  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  yeare  1647 — some  with  great  fons^Si 
others  with  few  followers — have  attempted  the  discovery  of  the  muj  ] 
provinces  in  the  mayne  of  Guiana,  as  well  up  the  Oreat  River  AnuuHnci 
as  from  the  Atlantique  Ocean,  and  from  the  Kiver  Oranoque,  most  d 
which  perished  in  their  designes,  and  have  left  little  behinde  them  savom 
the  remembrance  of  their  brave  undertakings. 

1.  Diego  Deordas.  12.  Diego  d'Vorgas. 

2.  Juan  Corteza.  13.  Cacerez. 

3.  Jasper  d'Sylva.  14.  Alonzo  d'Herera.  i 

4.  Juan  Oonsales.  15.  Antonio  Sedenno.  < 

5.  Phillip  Duverne.  16.  Augustine  Delgado.  ! 

6.  Pedro  d'Lympas.  17.  Diego  d'Lozada.  \ 

7.  Geronimo  d'Ortel.  18.  Rineso.  k 

8.  Ximenes.  19.  Pedro  d'Orsua,  jun.  | 

9.  Pedro  d'Orsua.  20.  Montiseno.  * 

10.  Father  lala.  21.  Philip  d'Fonta. 

11.  Fernandez  Diserpa.  22.  Juan  dTalma." 

(B.  C.  I,  p.  171.)  J 

n 
These  are  a  few  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  and  settlements ' 

prior  to  the  year  1600.    After  that  time,  and  possibly  before  Base* 

quibo  itself  was  settled  by  Spaniards,  and  for  many  years  prior  to 

the  first  Dutch  establishment  in  that  river,  the  Spaniards  wttr6 

accustomed  to  traverse  the  coast  region  between  the  Orinoco  anl 
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Elssequibo,  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  Barima,  Pomeroon 
and  Moruca. 

It  appears,  then,  conclusively,  from  the  admissions  of  Great 
Britain  and  from  historical  records,  that  Spain  discovered  the 
Province  of  Guiana,  a  well  defined  territorial  unit;  circumnavi- 
gated the  '*  island";  took  a  most  formal  and  public  ceremonial 
possession  of  it  in  1593,  accompanied  by  a  public  declaration  of 
her  purpose  to  appropriate  the  whole  region  from  the  Amazon  to 
the  Orinoco,  and  further  accompanied  by  the  submission  of  certain 
of  the  savage  tribes  within  the  region,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
a  governor;  entered  its  principal  rivers;  sent  her  exploring  ex- 
peditions into  the  interior;  founded  settlements,  that  were  never 
abandoned,  at  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome,  and  another  that  was 
maintained  for  a  time  on  the  Essequibo;  another  at  Parema 
*' southward  of  Oranoque";  and  yet  another  at  Cayenne;  that  this 
was  done  at  an  enormous  cost  and  with  the  publicly  avowed  in- 
tention of  appropriating  the  Province  of  Guiana — and  all  this 
before  any  Dutch  settlement,  within  the  bounds  of  Guiana,  was 
made  or  attempted. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  title  by  discovery  to  any  part  of 
the  terra  firma  of  the  New  World  was  more  distinctly  and  natur- 
ally defined  as  to  its  limits,  or  more  safely  rested  upon  a  full  ex- 
ploration of  all  its  boundaries  and  upon  a  public  and  persistently 
maintained  assertion  of  a  purpose  to  appropriate  it. 

It  is  not  objected  by  Great  Britain  here,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
cases,  that  the  discovery  was  only  from  the  sea;  or  that  it  was 
casual;  or  that  the  land  was  not  visited  or  explored;  or  that  Guiana 
was  too  vast  to  be  appropriated  by  one  nation;  or  that  the  cere- 
monial occupation  was  not  by  the  national  authority,  or,  for  any 
other  reason,  imperfect.  The  evidence  presented  by  the  British 
Case  alone  shows  that  all  the  necessary  incidents  of  a  good  discovery 
of  Guiana  and  of  a  good  ceremonial  occupation  were  complete. 

But,  if  anything  is  lacking,  the  evidence  presented  by  Ven- 
ezuela, taken  with  the  admissions  of  the  British  Case,  we  submit, 
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establishes  beyond  debate  that  the  Spanish  discovery  of  Quiaoa 
was  accompanied  by  every  incident  necessary  to  give  to  Spain 
whatever  right  and  title  a  discoverer  may  have  to  a  region,  every 
boundary  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  traverse,  and  into  the  in- 
terior of  which  he  has  sent  many  ofiScial  expeditions. 

Let  us  now  try  to  ascertain  what  place  and  what  scope  the 
writers    upon    international    law  and   the   usage  of  the  great 
nations  give  to  discovery  as  a  source  of  title.     We  may  am- 
fidently  declare,  at  the  outset,  that  every  important  commentator 
upon  international  law  admits  discovery  to  be  a  good  source  of  tiUe 
and  that  every  one  of  the  great  nations  has  asserted  and  defended 
territorial  rights  based  upon  discovery.    The  writers  are  not  at 
one,  perhaps,  as  to  all  the  necessary  incidents  of  this  title;  but  aO   i 
agree  that  a  good  discovery  gives  a  title  to  the  thing  discovered—  J 
a  primary  and  exclusive  right  to  appropriate  it,   and  that  the  1 
second  comer  enters  rightfully  only  when  there  has  been  an 
abandonment,  de  facto  or  dejure^  by  the  discoverer. 

Before  examining  the  authorities  and  the  precedents  it  may  be 

well  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  just  what  is  the  position  taken  hf 

Great  Britain  in  the  pending  controversy  upon  this  subject;  and 

we  have  therefore  assembled  these  extracts  from  the  "Prindpte 

of  Law  "  stated  in  the  British  Case: 

•'Discovery  of  new  territory,  apart  from  possession  and  effecUve occo* 
pation,  does  not  establish  an  absolute  and  permanent  right  to  dominieo; 
it  only  gives  to  the  discovering  country  a  right  (which,  if  the  intention 
to  exercise  it  is  openly  asserted,  remains  for  a  reasonable  time  the  best  right) 
to  efifectively  occupy  the  newly-discovered  territory  "  (B.  C,  p.  149). 

Again : 

**  Newly-discovered  territories,  if  not  efifectively  occupied  within  a  reir 
sonable  time  by  the  discoverer,  are  open  to  the  occupation  of  other  Powert, 
and  the  first  power  effectively  occupying  such  territory  obtains  an  absolute 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  occupied*'  (B.  0.,  p.  149). 

Again: 

''  In  the  passage  cited  above  from  Vattel,  the  true  elTeet  of  discovery  ii 
for  the  first  time  pointed  out,  namely,  that  it  gives  to  the  diaooverer  aa 
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opportunity,  by  taking  formal  but  notorious  posaession,  to  acquire  an  in- 
choate title,  which  he  may  perfect  by  actual  occupation  within  a  reasonable 
time.  .  .  .  However,  all  writers,  both  before  and  since  Vattel,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  expressly  concede  the  discoverer  an  inchoate  title,  agree 
that  mere  discovery,  apart  from  occupation,  can  of  itself  give  no  permanent 
dominion*'  (B.  C,  p.  161). 

Again : 

*'  Tlie  absolute  right  of  the  discoverer  has  never  been  asserted  by  Great 
Britain.  It  is  true  that  in  some  early  charters,  such  as  that  to  the  Hud- 
son's  Bay  Company  in  1670,  it  is  recited  that  the  territory  to  be  occupied 
was  a  British  discovery,  but  this,  not  being  intended  to  justify  the  dispos- 
session of  any  actual  occupant,  is  not  material "  (B.  C,  p.  152). 

Again: 

'*  The  right  of  the  discoverer  during  the  time  which  elapses  before 
effective  occupation  being  a  merely  inchoate  right,  it  follows  that  there 
must  come  a  time  when  it  lapses  de  jure,  whether  the  discoverer,  in  fact, 
acquiesces  or  not.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  country  may  be  occupied  by 
others,  whose  title  is  in  that  case  rightful  from  the  beginning. 

"  Sir  Travers  Twiss  says  : 

^  Settlement  when  it  has  supervened  on  discovery  constitutes  a  perfect 
title,  but  a  title  by  settlement  when  not  combined  with  a  title  by  discovery 
is  in  itself  imperfect,  and  its  immediate  validity  will  depend  upon  one  or 
other  condition  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been  waived  de  jure  by  non- 
user,  or  that  the  right  of  occupancy  has  been  renounced  de  facto  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  territory.' 

'^  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  period  during  which 
this  right  remains  alive.  Hall  suggests  'such  time  as,  allowing  for  acci- 
dental circumstances  or  moderate  negligence,  might  elapse  before  a  force  or 
a  colony  were  sent  out  to  some  part  of  the  land  intended  to  be  occupied." 
The  period  may  well  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  territory  and  of 
the  discoverer,  and  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  allow  as  long  for  the  com- 
pletion of  effective  occupation  at  the  present  day  as  might  have  been  allow- 
able some  centuries  ago  '  (B.  C,  pp.  153-154). 

And  then  we  have: 

"The  inchoate  right  of  the  discoverer,  as  appears  from  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Vattel,  and  as  is  also  made  clear  by  Hall,  is  based 
theoretically  on  his  formally  taking  possession.  That  the  form  should  for 
the  moment  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  fact  is  only  reasonable  in  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  the  circumstances  of  a  discoverer  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter.     But  formal  acts  of  possession  become  unreal 
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and  unmeaning  from  the  commencement  when  they  have  been  left  to  stind 
alone  for  a  longer  period  than  the  reasonable  indulgence  above  mentioned 
requires"  (B.  C,  p.  154). 

We  derive  from  these  statements  these  distinct  concessions: 

First. — That  the  discoverer  acquires,  by  his  discovery  and 
public  ceremonial  occupation,  the  best — which  we  take  to  mean 
the  exclusive— right  to  occupy  the  territory  discovered. 

Second. --That  the  ceremonial  possession  taken  by  the  dis- 
coverer is  for  a  time  accepted  as  an  actual  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory discovered  and  retains  that  equivalency  until  a  time  when 
the  form  becomes  ^'unreal  and  unmeaning,"  and  that  this  point 
is  reached  if  the  ceremonial  possession  is  'Ueft  to  stand  alone" 
for  an  unreasonable  period. 

Third.  —That  the  reasonable  period  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
any  ''hard  and  fast  rule,"  but  by  all  the  circumstances  surrouod- 
ing  the  discoverer  and  the  territory;  that  the  rule  of  to-day  is  not 
the  rule  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  that  within  that  reasonaUe 
period,  when  thus  ascertained,  the  fact  must  supersede  the  foroL 

Fourth. — That  where  a  discovery  has  been  made  and  the 
''  inchoate  right "  has  accrued  to  a  nation,  the  second  comer  most 
found  his  right  upon  an  abandonment  by  the  discoverer  of  the 
territory,  and  this  abandonment  may  be  derived  either  from  a 
presumption  of  law  drawn  from  the  attendant  circumstances,  or 
from  a  formal  renunciation  by  the  discoverer  of  his  title. 

Fifth. — If  the  British  Case  may  be  taken  to  approve  the  extract 
from  Hall— and  it  is  apparently  quoted  with  approbation— that 
the  duty  to  be  discharged  by  the  discoverer  within  the  reasonable 
time  mentioned  by  the  law  writers  is  to  send  out  "a  force  or 
colony  "  *'  to  some  part  of  the  land  "  discovered. 

But  Great  Britain  does  not  seem  to  allow  to  Spain  the  use 
of  Hall's  rule,  though  quoting  it  with  approval;  and  we  therefore 
proceed  to  discuss  the  question:  What  must  the  discoverer  do  to 
prevent  his  ceremonial  occupancy  from  becoming  '^unreal and 
unmeaning  "?    It  is  not  claimed  that  the  ceremonial  occupation— 
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the  setting  up  of  the  flag  or  cross,  and  the  accompanying  piocla- 
mation — is  effectual  only  as  to  the  spot  or  locality  where  the  cere- 
mony takes  place.  The  discovery  and  the  proclamation  furnish 
us  with  the  limits  of  the  ceremonial  occupation,  and  the  question 
that  remains  to  be  debated  is:  Does  an  actual  occupation  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ceremonial  occupation,  and  made  with  refer- 
ence to  that  ceremonial  occupation,  have  the  same  limits,  or  is  it 
narrowed  to  the  region  actually  occupied?  Must  the  ceremonial 
occupation  be  replaced  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  an  actual, 
effective  occupation,  in  order  to  save  the  title  of  the  discoverer? 

When  the  discoverer  has  made  and  maintains  some  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  his  ceremonial  occupation,  and  is  publicly 
and  continuously  asserting  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  an  actual 
intent  to  abandon  is  excluded.  If  in  such  case  abandonment  is 
decreed,  it  must  be  because  of  a  controlling  legal  presumption, — 
one  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  evidence.  The  British  Case 
makes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  question  that  Spain  sent  forces  to 
and  made  permanent  settlement  in  Guiana,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  and  before  any  settlements  were  made  or  forces  sent 
thither  by  any  other  nation.  We  think  we  are  then  justified  in 
sayiug  that  the  case  has  been  brought  to  this:  That  Spain 
acquired  a  discoverer's  title  to  the  whole  of  Guiana;  that  this  title 
gave  her  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  that  whole  territory  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter;  and  that,  before  this  indeterminate 
period  expired,  and  before  any  other  nation,  Spain  sent  her 
forces  there  and  made  actual  settlements  within  the  discovered 
territory. 

Why,  then,  is  not  Spain's  title  that  perfect  title  of  which  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  speaks?  Settlement  has  **  supervened  on  dis- 
covery," and  that  before  any  other  nation  had  made  any  settle- 
meut  within  the  bounds  of  Guiana.  We  are  answered  that  Spain 
did  not  effectively  occupy  the  whole  of  Guiana;  that  she  perfected, 
by  an  actual  occupation,  her  title  to  a  part  of  it,  but  abandoned 
another  part — not  in  fact,  nor  because  she  did  not  continue  to 
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proclaim  an  intent  and  make  efforts  to  occupy  all  of  it,  but  by  a 
conclusive  presumption  of  law,  one  that  is  not  to  be  shaken  by 
her  vehement  and  persistent  assertions  of  her  rights,  nor  by  Um 
repeated  expulsions  by  her  armed  forces  of  those  who  entered 
adversely.  The  intruders  knew  there  had  been  no  abandonment 
as  a  matter  of  fact  by  Spain;  she  had  done  everything  else  that  wae 
possible  to  maintain  her  title;  and  if  she  failed  it  was  becanee 
she  did  not  effectively  occupy  every  part  of  Guiana  before  the 
Dutch  came  in. 

We  address  ourselves  therefore  to  the  question:  Did  a  oon- 
elusive  legal  presumption  of  an  abandonment  by  Spain  of  her 
title,  as  a  discoverer,  to  the  disputed  territory,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  •*  effectively  occupied  "  every  part  of  it 
before  the  Dutch  came  in? 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  legal  rules  applicable  to  this 
particular  question,  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  the  history  of  die* 
covery  as  a  source  of  title  and  to  examine  the  general  rules  applio- 
able  to  it,  as  given  by  the  courts  and  by  writers  upon  international 
law.  We  shall  in  the  first  place  undertake  to  show  that  eveiy 
nation  that  has  ever  claimed  an  original  title  to  territory  ia  | 
North  America  has  put  forward  discovery  as  a  good  source  of  \ 
title.  \ 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  him  in  the  j 
case  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  . 
the  United  States  in  1823,  and  reported  in  8  Wheaton  (p.  5S8),  \ 
deals  at  length  with  this  question,  and  the  opinion  has  been  . 
cited  with  approval  by  writers  on  international  law. 

We  quote  from  this  distinguished  jurist  this  clear  and  com-  ! 
prehensive  discussion  of  the  law  of  discovery  and  occupation,  as 
applied  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  settlement  <^ 
America: 

''  On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  bo  much  of  it  as  they  oonU 
respectiyel J  acquire.     Its  vast  extent  offered  an  ample  field  to  the  ambitioi 
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and  enterprise  of  all;  and  the  character  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants 
afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as  a  people  over  whom  the 
superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendancy.  The  potentates  of 
the  old  world  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  they  made 
an  ample  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new,  by  bestowing  on 
them  civilization  and  Christianity^  in  exchange  for  unlimited  independence. 
Bnt^  as  they  were  all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the  same  object,  it  was  necessary^  in 
order  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements,  and  consequent  war  with  each  other, 
to  establish  a  principle,  which  all  should  acknowledge  as  the  law  by  whicli 
the  right  of  acquisition,  which  they  all  asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  be- 
tween themselves.  This  principle  was,  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the 
government  by  whose  subjects,  or  by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against 
all  other  European  governments^  which  title  might  be  consummated  by 
possession. 

The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans,  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation 
making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives, 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no  Euro- 
peans could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  themselves, 
and  to  the  assertion  of  which,  by  others,  all  assented. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  relations,  the  rights  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants were,  in  no  instance,  entirely  disregarded;  but  were  necessarily,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  impaired.  They  were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a  legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession 
of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  discretion;  but  their  rights  to 
complete  sovereignty,  as  independent  nations,  were  necessarily  diminished, 
and  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  soil  at  their  own  will,  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  was  denied  by  the  original  fundamental  principle,  that  discovery 
gave  exclusive  title  to  those  who  made  it. 

While  the  different  nations  of  Europe  respected  the  right  of  the  natives^ 
as  occupants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate  right  to  be  in  themselves;  and 
claimed  and  exercised,  as  a  consequence  of  this  ultimate  dominion,  a  power 
to  grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives.  These  grants  have 
been  understood  by  all  to  convey  a  title  to  the  grantees,  subject  only  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy. 

The  history  of  America,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  day,  proves, 
we  think,  the  universal  recognition  of  these  principles. 

Spain  did  not  rest  her  title  solely  on  the  grant  of  the  Pope.  Her  discus- 
sions respecting  boundary,  with  France,  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
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United  States,  all  show  that  she  placed  it  on  the  rights  given  by  discovery. 
Portugal  sustained  her  claim  to  the  Brazils  by  the  same  title. 

France,  also,  founded  her  title  to  the  vast  territories  she  claimed  in 
America  on  discovery.  However  conciliatory  her  conduct  to  the  natives 
may  have  been,  she  still  asserted  her  right  of  dominion  over  a  great  extent 
of  country  not  actually  settled  by  Frenchmen,  and  her  ezclnsive  right  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  the  soil  which  remained  in  the  occupation  of  Indians. 
Her  monarch  claimed  all  Canada  and  Acadie,  as  colonies  of  France,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  population  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  Indians 
occupied  almost  the  whole  country.  He  also  claimed  Louisiana,  com  pre- 
bending  the  immense  territories  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  it,  by  the  title  of  discovery.  The  letters  patent  granted 
to  the  Sieur  Demonts,  in  1603,  constitute  him  lieutenant-general  and  the 
representative  of  the  king  in  Acadie,  which  is  described  as  stretching  from 
the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude;  with  authority  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  French  over  that  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  give  laws  to 
the  people,  to  treat  with  the  natives,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  treaties, 
and  to  parcel  out,  and  give  title  to  lands,  according  to  his  own  judgment 

The  States  of  Holland  also  made  acquisitions  in  America,  and  sustained 
their  right  on  the  common  principle  adopted  by  all  Europe.  They  allege, 
as  we  are  told  by  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  that  Henry  Hudson, 
who  sailed,  as  they  say,  under  the  orders  of  their  East  India  Company,  dis- 
covered the  country  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson,  up  which  he  sailed, 
to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  this  country  they  claimed  under 
the  title  acquired  by  this  voyage.  Their  first  object  was  commercial,  as 
appears  by  a  grant  made  to  a  company  of  merchants  in  1614;  but  in  1621, 
the  states-general  made,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  grant  of  the  country 
to  the  West  India  Company,  by  the  name  of  New  Netherlands. 

The  claim  of  the  Dutch  was  always  contested  by  the  English;  not  be- 
cause they  questioned  the  title  given  by  discovery,  but  because  they  insisted 
on  being  themselves  the  rightful  claimants  under  that  title.  Their  preten- 
sions were  finally  decided  by  the  sword. 

No  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  gave  its  full  assent  to  this  principle 
more  unequivocally  than  England.  The  documents  upon  this  subject  are 
ample  and  complete.  So  early  as  the  year  1496,  her  monarch  granted  a 
commission  to  the  Cabots  to  discover  countries  then  unknown  to  Christian 
people,  and  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Cabot  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  discovered  the 
continent  of  Noith  America,  along  which  he  sailed  as  fiur  south  as  Virginia. 
To  this  discovery  the  English  trace  their  title. 
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In  this  6r8t  effort  made  by  the  English  government  to  acquire  territory 
on  this  continent,  we  perceive  a  complete  recognition  of  the  principle  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  riglit  of  discovery  given  by  this  commission  is 
confined  to  conntries  **then  unknown  to  all  Christian  people*';  and  of 
those  conntries  Cabot  was  empowered  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  England.  Thus  asserting  a  right  to  take  possession  notwith- 
standing the  occupancy  of  the  natives,  who  were  heathens,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  admitting  the  prior  title  of  any  Christian  people  who  may  have  made 
a  previous  discovery. 

The  same  principle  continued  to  be  recognised.  The  charter  granted  to 
sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1578,  authorizes  him  to  discover  and  take  posses- 
sion of  such  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands  as  were  not  actually  pos- 
sessed by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  This  charier  was  afterwards 
renewed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 

By  the  charter  of  1606,  under  which  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement on  this  continent  was  made,  James  I.  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
lod  others,  those  territories  in  America  lying  on  the  seacoast,  between  the 
34th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  which  either  belonged  to  that 
monarch,  or  were  not  then  possessed  by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  people. 
The  grantees  were  divided  into  two  companies  at  their  own  request  The 
first,  or  southern  colony,  was  directed  to  settle  between  the  34th  and  41st  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ;  and  the  second,  or  northern  colony,  between  the  38th 
and  45th  degrees. 

In  1609,  after  some  expensive  and  not  very  successful  attempts  at  settle- 
ment had  been  made,  a  new  and  more  enlarged  charter  was  given  by  the 
crown  to  the  first  colony,  in  which  the  king  granted  to  the  "  Treasurer 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  first  colony  in 
Virginia,^  in  absolute  property,  the  lands  extending  along  the  seacoast 
four  hundred  miles,  and  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea.  This 
charter,  which  is  a  part  of  the  special  verdict  in  this  cause,  was  annulled,  so 
far  as  respected  the  rights  of  the  company,  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  on  a  writ  of  guo  warranto;  but  the  whole  effect  allowed  to 
this  judgment  was,  to  revest  in  the  crown  the  powers  of  government,  and 
tlie  title  to  the  lands  within  its  limits. 

At  the  solicitation  of  those  who  held  under  the  grant  to  the  second  or 
northern  colony,  a  new  and  more  enlarged  charter,  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox  and  others,  in  1620,  who  were  denominated  the  Plymouth 
Company,  conveying  to  them  in  absolute  property  all  the  lands  between  the 
lOth  and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Under  this  patent.  New  England  has  been  in  a  great  measure  settled. 
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The  company  conveyed  to  Henry  Bosewell  and  others,  in  1627,  that  territory 
which  is  now  Massachusetts;  and  in  1628,  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
comprehending  the  powers  of  government,  was  granted  to  the  purchasers. 

Great  part  of  New  England  was  granted  by  this  company,  which,  at 
length,  divided  their  remaining  lands  among  themselves ;  and,  in  1635,  sur- 
rendered their  charter  to  the  crown.  A  patent  was  granted  to  Gorges  for 
Maine,  which  was  allotted  to  him  in  the  division  of  property. 

All  the  grants  made  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
iiave  been  respected.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  the  king,  in 
1664,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  country  of  New  England  as  far 
south  as  the  Delaware  Bay.  His  royal  highness  transferred  New  Jersey  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret 

In  1663,  the  crown  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  the  country 
lying  between  the  thirty  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  river  St 
Mathes;  and,  in  1666,  the  proprietors  obtained  from  the  crown  a  new 
charter,  granting  to  them  that  province  in  the  king's  dominions  in  North 
America  which  lies  from  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude to  the  twenty-ninth  degree,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South 

sea. 

******* 

Further  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  has  been  recognised 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  wars,  negotiations  and  treaties,  which 
the  different  nations,  claiming  territory  in  America,  have  carried  on,  and 
held  with  each  other. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
status  ante  bellum,  did  not  remove  this  subject  of  controversy.  Commis- 
sioners for  its  adjustment  were  appointed,  whose  very  able  and  elaborate, 
tliough  unsuccessful  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  title  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  show  how  entirely  each  relied  on  the  title  given  by  discovery  to 
lands  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  termination  of  this  fruitless  discussion,  the  subject  was  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  and  taken  up  by  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  London. 
This  controversy  embraced  not  only  the  boundaries  of  New  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that  part  of  Canada  which  adjoined  those  colonies,  but  embraced 
our  whole  western  country  also.  France  contended  not  only  that  the  St 
Jjawrence  was  to  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  Canada,  but  that  the  Ohio 
was  within  tliat  colony.  She  founded  this  claim  on  discovery,  and  on  hav- 
ing used  that  river  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  in  a  war  with  some 
southern  Indians. 
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ThU  riTer  was  oomprehended  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia ;  but^ 
though  the  right  of  England  to  a  reasonable  extent  of  country,  in  virtae 
of  her  discovery  of  the  seacoast,  and  of  the  settlements  she  made  on  it,  was 
not  to  he  questioned  ;  her  claim  of  all  the  lands  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  be- 
canae  she  had  discoyered  the  country  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  might,  with- 
oat  derogating  from  the  principle  recognised  by  all,  be  deemed  extra va- 
gint  It  interfered,  too,  with  the  claims  of  France,  founded  on  the  same 
principle.  She  therefore  sought  to  strengthen  her  original  title  to  the 
lands  in  controyersy^  by  insisting  that  it  had  been  acknowledged  by  France 
in  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  The  dispute  respecting  the 
oonstmction  of  that  article,  has  no  tendency  to  impair  the  principle,  that 
discoyery  gaye  a  title  to  lands  still  remaining  in  the  poseession  of  the  In- 
dians. Whicheycr  title  preyailed,  it  was  still  a  title  to  lands  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  whose  right  of  occupancy  neither  controyerted,  and  neither  had 

then  extinguished. 

«««#  it  *  *  * 

Thus,  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  haye  acquired  territory  on  this 
continent,  haye  asserted  in  themselyes,  and  haye  recognised  in  others,  the 
exclnsiye  right  of  the  discoyerer  to  appropriate  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Indians. 

This  opinion  conforms  precisely  to  the  principle  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  recognised  by  all  European  goyernments,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
America.  The  absolute  ultimate  title  has  been  considered  as  acquired  by 
discovery,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  which  title  the  dis- 
coverers possessed  the  exclusiye  right  of  acquiring.*' 

Hume  (Hist.  England,  Chap.  48)  gives  this  account  of  the 
yjew  taken  by  the  Protestant  nations: 

''The  more  scrupulous  Protestants,  who  acknowledged  not  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff,  established  the  first  discovery  as  the 
fonodation  of   their  title." 

Spite,  then,  of  the  declaration  of  the  British  Case  that  ''there 
has  never  been  any  question  among  legal  writers  that  the  title  of 
European  nations  to  territory  in  new  countries  rests  not  upon 
discoyery,  but  upon  occupation,"  it  is  historically  true  that  Great 
Britain  based  all  of  her  original  titles  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  upon  discoyery;  that  she  in  the  most  formal  and  serious 
state  pi^)er8  claimed  title  as  the  discoverer,  granted  that  title  to 
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companies  of  her  subjects  while  the  lands  were  in  whole  or  in 
great  part  not  only  unoccupied,  but  absolutely  unexplored,  and, 
by  these  grants  became  a  warrantor  of  the  title  and  made  good 
that  warranty  by  her^rms. 

The  British  Case  disposes  of  these  historical  incidents  in  a  way 
that  is  not  British.  It  is  true  that  in  these  charters  the  Nation, 
by  its  sovereign  Head  and  under  its  Great  Seal,  recited  that  the 
lands  granted  were  English  lands  by  the  right  of  discovery,  **  but 
all  this,"  says  the  British  Case  (p.  152),  '*not  being  intended  to 
justify  the  dispossession  of  any  actual  occupant,  is  not  material.'' 
Is  it  meant  that  Great  Britain  was  putting  forward  a  title  that 
she  was  ready  to  surrender  to  any  contesting  occupant — one  that 
she  would  not  support  in  behalf  of  her  grantees;  that,  while 
asserting  a  title  by  discovery,  she  did  not  believe  that  any  title 
could  be  rested  on  discovery?  Is  it  meant  that  the  lands  granted 
to  be  settled  were  not  British  territory  until  made  such  by  the 
effective  occupation,  by  the  grantees,  of  every  part  of  the  vast 
regions  described?  The  only  title  Great  Britain  had  to  grant 
was  the  discoverer's  title,  for  the  lands  covered  vast  tracts— in 
the  watershed  of  the  Mississippi  and  beyond  the  seacoast 
ranges — upon  which  no.  British  foot  had  trod,  and  which  no 
rule  of  constructive  possession  would  have  assigned  to  her  as 
appurtenant  to  any  actual  occupation. 

A  map  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  in  1609,  or 
in  1620,  laid  down  on  the  principles  she  now  seeks  to  apply  to 
Venezuela,  would  be  a  most  interesting  exhibit. 

But  if  these  British  Charters  are  to  be  construed  as  granting 
only  the  lands  settled  and  those  appurtenant  to  such  settlements, 
we  shall  have  occasion  at  a  later  stage  of  the  argument  to  show 
what  a  tremendous  scope  Great  Britain  gave  to  a  feeble  coast 
settlement,  and  how  little  regard  she  then  paid  to  natural  bound- 
aries and  watersheds. 

The  statement  that  the  claim  to  a  title  by  discovery,  put  for- 
ward in  these  British  charters,  was  not  '*  intended  to  justify  the 
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Bpoesession  of  any  actual  occupant,"  is  not  true.    The  claim  was 
at  forward  in  the  controversy  with  the  Dutch  over  New  Nether- 
md,  to  dispossess  the  Dutch  who  were  in  actual  occupation. 
In  1632,  England,  by  a  paper  sent  to  Holland,  asserted  a  right 

'  for  first  discovery^  occupation  and  the  possession  which  they  have  taken 
bereof,  and  by  the  concession  and  Letters  Patent  they  have  had  from  our 
OTereigns  "  (Brodhead  Papers,  i,  55). 

Later  in  the  discussion  (February  9,  1665)  it  was  said  on  behalf 

>f  the  Dutch  Company,  to  the  Dutch  States-General,  and  through 

;hat  body  to  the  EInglish  Government: 

''  The  right  which  the  English  found  on  the  Letters  Patent,  wherein 
tbeir  king  grants  sach  vast  extent  to  the  limits  of  the  English  so  as  to  in- 
dode  also  all  the  possessions  of  this  nation,  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  yonr  High 
Mightinesses  [the  States-General]  bethought  yourselves  oH  including  all 
New  England  in  the  patent  you  would  grant  to  the  [Dutch]  West  India 
Company.  Therefore,  a  continued  possession  for  such  a  long  series  of  years 
Biitt  confer  on  this  nation  a  title  which  cannot  be  questioned  with  any 
appeanince  of  reason.''    (Brodhead  PHpers,  i,  325.) 

In  his  reply  (April  7,  1665)  the  British  Ambassador  said: 

"The  Deputies  do  not  deny  that  this  I^and  called  New  Nelherland  is 
vithin  the  patents  granted  by  his  Maiesty  to  his  subjects,  and  he,  the  said 
Edtoj  doth  affirm  that  it  is. 

*'Andas  to  the  point  of  Possession,  there  is  nothing  more  clear  and 
Q^rt&io  than  that  the  English  did  take  possession  of  and  inhabited  the 
lands,  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  patents,  lofig  before  any  Dutch  were 
t\m,  'Tis  not  to  say  (nor  is  it  i-equisite  that  it  should  be  said)  that  they 
M  inhabit  every  Individnall  Spot,  within  the  limits  of  them.  It  is  enough 
^  their  |)atent  is  the  first,  and  that  in  pursuance  thereof,  they  had  taken 
pxsesgion,  and  did  inhabit  and  dwell  within  the  same,  and  made  consider- 
*fe Towns,  Ports  and  Plantations  therein  before  the  Dutch  came  to  dwell 
^re.    Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  Dutch  East-Indie  Company  have  fully 
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I*>pled  and  cultivated  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  other  of  their  great 
Woniegin  the  East-Indie,  and  yet  if  the  English  should,  upon  such  pre- 
^*we,  endeavor  to  settle  there  without  their  consent.  Would  they  approve 
^l^weof,  or  suffer  the  same  or  accomp  th^ir  title  there  to  be  good,  or  other 
*w  Precarious?''  (Brodhead  Papers,  i,  33.>.) 

The  Dutch  set  up  a  double  title  by  discovery  to  the  New  Neth- 

•'laod8(New  York);  a  discovery,  by  Spain,  of  the  New  World,  to 
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wliirli  tht*y  had  8iKrttMkMl,  as  to  the  New  Netheiianda,  bj  tbi 
Trt^aty  of  Munster;  and  a  disc*overy  of  this  particular  region  bf 
thfirown  navigators.  In  t hi*  charter  granted  to  the  West  bdii 
Company  in  hitU.  a  titl(>  by  disr4)very  is  also  set  up.     We  quote: 

"Now,  tlionTnri'.  ykv.  \H-\u*r  lurcliy  ili'iiininA  of  aaiuring  all  and  wnlrT 
whiim  ir  niAV  in  anv  w:iv  ciuuvni.  tif  our  intention  in  the  afoRvriua 
(MinrttT,  do  licrliiri*  niir  nicAiiin^  to  hiivt*  Uvn  eipresdv«and  still  to  bertha 
tlu-  atori'inciitioiiril  Cntn|ittny.  in  conformity  with  the  aforewritten  Chine. 
wii>  finp'Wt-iLil.  a.iil  aiid  J!*  cni|H)Wrri'il,  t4i  odtahlinh  colonies  and  settkacttt 
of  pi'opli*  on  lands  uhii'li  an-  nut  utTiipiiHl  hy  others,  to  extend  thesuelni 
m  tar  iis  tlu-  limits  lirn-inlK-ron*  related,  and  es|ieciallj  since  the  watii 
net'i'SMify  fur  pn'M*r\niion  uf  the  ri^dit  whicli  is  due  to  them*  by  f irtnr  flf 
the  afiirewritlen  Charter.  Av  difcovery  and  orrypaiion  en  ike  frmk  fimn 
and  other  placea  aituatfd  timn  r.ixterly  in  New  Netherland,  Up  to  CapeCoi 
and  from  i'a]*i-  llinlonin-n.  an<i  ITi  mile^  iMiutherlj,  both  along  thceoH^ 
pro\i.*«iunaliy,  and  piiidin;:  t'nrllu-r  a^nenienl,  respecting  the  liniti a 
Ih*  inaile  iH-twifii  till  Kin^'  of  tin'at  iirilain  and  ourselTc*.**  (R.C..  Lf- 
151.) 

Russia.  t(u\  has  hron^xht  forward  a  title  by  discoverj  a8appii^ 
abh»  to  hor  fi»rnu»r  Amorican  |>os8ossion».  Sir  Travers  Twiss  vs% 
(Ori'pin  (\'iso.  p.  hvi\  that  as  to  Alaska,  Russia  claimed  "the 
tith*  nf  first  dis('<»v«'ivr:  tin*  titlt»  of  first  orcupation;  and  in  the 
la<t  jilaco  tliat  which  ifsults  from  a  |H*a(*oal>le  and  unconte^al 
poss«*ssion  iif  mon*  than  lialf  a  i'i»ntnry." 

As  \vi»  have  alnady  stTii,  Krano*  ''founded  her  title  to  ihi 
vast  torrilorit.'**  shi'  fhiiiniMl  in  Ami'fira  on  discovery." 

That  Spain  ami  I'ortu^Ml  asMMtfd  tht»  riKht  of  the  discoverer, 
from  tilt'  <  :irli«'st  tim«-s,  camud  In*  di'nitMl. 

Thi*  stat(*m«*nt^  wo  liavt*  qudti'd  from  Chief  Justice  Maishail 
anfl  th<*  ftdlowin^  from  \Vhraton\s  lntiM*national  Law  (Sec.  IMI 
an*  histori<'ally  indispntalth*: 

*' Inrli-pfMilfiit  i»f  tills  pipal  LT.inr.  i))f  ri^ht  of  prior  discovery  ws#  tke 
foumhiti'in  up<i)i  which  th>-  ilitf'Piit  lvirii]N-an  nations,  hv  whom  conqneitt 
and  settlf-niiiii-  wvP-  ^M'■■  ♦ '■-i\<.Iy  in:i'i«'  ••n  rhf  .\iiierioau  continent,  rene' 
their  re?[K'i-iivc  claims  t'»  apj>rojiriai»-  it-  territory  ti>  the  exclusive  nie  ef 
each  natiitn.  Kven  Spun  did  nut  fonnd  her  pretensions  solelv  on  thi 
papal  grant.'* 
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The  United  States  presented  a  claim  to  Oregon  based  on  dis- 
OTory.    And  Cubbett  (Int.  Law  Cases,  2d  Ed.,  p.  357)  says: 

"Id  support  of  the  British  claim  stress  was  laid  on  the  discoyery  of 
leares  aod  VancouTer  and  other  Eoglishmen  who  had  made  explorations 
aland." 

It  appears  then  that  England,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
iVaooe,  Russia  and  the  United  States — the  only  nations  that  have 
jaimed  original  titles  to  American  territory — have  all  rested  their 
rights  to  such  territory  upon  discovery,  and  have,  as  we  shall 
lee,  treated  this  title  as  perfected,  by  feeble  settlements,  to  vast 
regions  not  oolj  not  •'eflfectively  occupied"  but  largely  unex- 
plored. 

Let  us  now  see,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  the  writers  upon  in- 
ternational law  say  as  to  the  two  forms  of  title  by  appropriation  — 
that  of  the  discoverer,  and  that  of  the  second  comer—and  par- 
ticularly the  rules  they  give  us  for  determining  whether  there 
has  been  such  an  abandonment  by  the  discoverer  as  to  give 
loother  the  right  to  enter  and  appropriate. 

It  is  clear  that  a  right  to  appropriate  property  can  only  exist, 
frs/,  when  the  property  has  never  had  an  owner,  and,  second^ 
rten,  having  had  an  owner,  it  has  been  abandoned.  The  first  is 
the  discoverer's  appropriation,  and  is  a  perfect  title  from  the  be- 
jinning.  The  appropriation  of  the  second  comer  gives  an  imper- 
fect title,  especially  if  the  abandonment  upon  which  it  rests  for  its 
validity  is  a  mere  implication. 

The  British  Case,  in  the  extract  already  given  (p.  153),  quotes 
SirTravers  Twiss  as  saying: 

**  Settlement,  when  it  has  supervened  on  discovery,  constitutes  a  perfect 
title,  bat  a  title  by  settlement  when  not  combined  with  a  title  by  discovery 
i»  in  itself  imperfect,  and  its  immediate  validity  will  depend  upon  one  or 
^'dier  condition  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been  waived  de  jure  by  non- 
■•w.  or  that  the  right  of  occupancy  has  been  renounced  de  facto  by  the 
sl«ndoDment  of  the  territory"  (Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  2d  ed.,  p.  310). 

The  propoeition  of  law  propounded  by  Great  Britain  as  applic- 
^  here,  is  that  in  order  to  perfect  his  title  the  discoverer  must, 
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•*  within  a  reasonable  time,"  '*  effectively  occupy  "  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory discovered;  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  the  ''first  poww 
elTectively  occupying  such  territory  obtains  an  absolute  right  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  occupied  "  (B.  C,  p.  149). 

The  effective  occupation  which  it  is  claimed  the  discoverer 
must  accomplish  within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovery  is 
thus  defined  in  the  British  Case: 

**  Effective  oecopatioD  means  the  use  and  employment  of  the  n* 
sources  of  the  country  and  the  general  control  of  its  infasbitaoti 
under  the  protection  and  by  the  authority  of  a  government  claimiDg 
and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  that  behalf  (B.  G.,p.  149). 

This  is  to  say  that  the  discoverer's  title  is  not  perfected 
until  he  has  brought  into  use  the  resources  of  the  whole  ter- 
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ritory  discovered,   and  has  subjected  its  savage  inhabitants  to 
his  control. 

Upon  this,  we  remark,  in  passing,  first,  that  it  is  not  a  j 
correct  statement  of  the  law;  second^  that  if  it  were  it  woaU  ^ 
involve  a  very  great  extension  of  'Hhe  reasonable  period'';  aod,  1 
thirdy  that  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  a  less  strict  rale  \ 
must  be  applied  to  the  second  comer. 

This  last  difficulty  Great  Britain  has  not  failed  to  observe.  ; 
If  the  rule  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Dutch  in  all  its  strict- 
ness, it  was  obvious  to  the  compilers  of  the  British  Case  that 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana  would  be  very  limited;  and 
so  we  find  some  labored  attempts  to  introduce  ameliorations 
of  its  strictness,  adapted  to  British  needs.  Thus  it  is  said 
(p.  165),  that  while  settlement  and  cultivation  are  always  pres* 
ent  in  effective  occupation,  '*  of  course  the  area  occupied  wiD 
not  be  confined  to  the  actual  sites  appropriated  for  residenoe 
or  cultivation  ";  and  a  quotation  from  Field,  used  approvin|^7t 
allows  that  an  ''effective  control"  of  a  region  raises  a  1^ 
presumption  of  occupation — effective  occupation,  of  course— 
and  this  with  or  without  the  use  of  its  resources.  Again,  it 
is  said  that   the    assertion  and    maintenance  of   an   exdusivs 
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gbt  to  trade   "  in  any  specific  area^  surrounding   its    settle - 
leots,''  18  *'eflFective  control." 

And  if  the  right  to  trade  is  used  (we  suppose  a  use  is  im- 
iiedX  though  it  be  the  merest  and  most  primitive  barter  of 
leads  for  skins,  in  a  land  capable  of  producing  enormous  crops 
i  the  best  cereals  to  feed  a  hungry  world,  or  of  producing  the 
irecious  metals,  that  is  a  sufficient  use  of  the  *'  resources  of  the 
»untry  ''  to  complete  effective  control.  In  other  words,  if  the 
liscoverer,  or  the  second  comer,  claims  and  enforces  a  right  to 
iispose  of  the  trade  with  the  savages  within  ''any  specific  area 
be  may  fix  bis  own  limits)  surrounding  his  settlements,"  that  is 
be  control  of  the  inhabitants—- one  element  of  '*  effective  occupa- 
km*';  and,  if  he  uses  this  primitive  trade  in  any  degree,  he 
las  perfected  his  title,  by  an  effective  occupation,  to  the  ''spe- 
ific  area,"  however  vast. 

In  another  statement  upon  this  subject  (B.  C,  p.  156)  an 
"effective  occupation"  is  allowed  without  the  use  of  either  of 
die  elements  of  the  formal  definition  we  have  been  discussing. 
We  quote: 

"Again,  when  the  Gk>yerDment  of  a  settlement  acqaires  the  exclusive 
iioeiidaDcy  over,  and  alliance  with,  sarronnding  tribes,  and  by  that  means 
nclndes  foreign  influence  from  the  territory  which  they  inhabit,  that 
^mtory  is  effectively  occupied  as  against  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any 
other  country." 

Here  no  control  of  the  inhabitants  is  required,  for  the  ''as- 
cendancy ''  goes  with  an  "alliance;"  no  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
ooontry,  but  only  the  exclusion  of  '^  foreign  influence,"  and  that 
effected  by  alliances  with  the  savage  tribes.  If  by  the  gift  of 
three  pints  c^  glass  beads  a  native  chief  can  be  made  to  keep  out 
**  foreign  influence,"  an  **  effective  occupation  "  has  been  perfected. 
In  other  words,  a  commercial  treaty  with  a  savage  chief,  by  which 
VI  exclusive  right  to  the  foreign  trade  of  a  region  is  secured,  may 
constitute  ''  effective  occupation,"  without  a  post  or  a  settlement^ 
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or  indeed  without  any  right  to  establish  one;  for  the  acceptance  of 
a  treaty  grant  to  exclusive  trade  rights  from  a  native  chief  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  Rule  (a)  of  oar 
Arbitration  Treaty  contains  an  implied  admission  that  even  an 
**  exclusive  political  control,"  which  is  much  larger  than  a  trade 
alliance,  is  not,  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  an  ''  effective 
occupation,"  else  it  would  not  have  been  left  in  the  Tribunal's  die* 
cretion  whether  it  should  be  taken  as  such. 

But,  without  further  comment  upon  these  iropos^ble  and 
irreconcilable  definitions,  let  us  see  what  a  discoverer  is  required 
to  do,  after  his  ceremonial  occupation,  to  save  his  title.  It  should 
be  first  stated— a  proposition  that  we  think  will  not  be  contro- 
verted—that a  good  ceremonial  possession  extends  to  the  entire 
region  discovered.  There  was  no  rule  of  international  law  when 
the  New  World  was  discovered  and  was  being  occupied,  by  which 
the  regions  appropriated  by  discovery  could  be  Umited.  The  mere 
sighting  of  a  continent  from  the  sea,  or  a  single  landii^;  upon  its 
shores,  might  not  support  a  title  by  discovery  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent. But,  if  not,  it  was  because  there  had  not  been  a  good  dis- 
covery of  the  continent.  We  do  not  need  here  to  discuss  that 
point,  however,  for  the  region  in  question  i?  only  the  "province 
of  Guiana,"  and  the  discovery  was  accompanied  by  many  land- 
ings and  very  extensive  explorations,  including  every  part  of  all 
its  boundaries. 

The  claim  of  Spain,  by  her  ceremonial  possession,  included  tbe 
province  of  Guiana,  and  her  title,  as  the  discoverer  covered  the 
whole  of  it.  No  other  nation  could  thereafter  found  any  right  to 
any  part  of  the  province  upon  discovery;  for  Spain  had  left  no 
part  undisco veiled. 

Twiss  says: 

''  There  can  be  no  second  discovery  of  acoantry.  In  this  respect  title  bj 
discoTery  differs  from  title  by  settlement"  (Oregon  Case,  p.  166). 
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International  law  offers  only  three  titles  to  a  second  comer:  A 
title  by  conquest,  a  title  by  treaty,  a  title  by  prescription— the  last 
including  the  title  based  upon  the  discoverer's  abandonment. 

It  seems  to  be  the  contention  of  the  British  Case  that  if  the 
discoverer  fails  to  accomplish  an  ''  effective  occupation,"  according 
to  one  of  the  various  definitions  of  those  terms  given,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  bis  title  absolutely  fails,  and  that  whether  any 
other  nation  has  entered  or  not.  This  we  deny,  and  assert  the 
rule  and  the  reason  to  be  that  no  matter  what  time  lias  elapsed 
after  discovery,  if  the  discoverer  makes  an  actual  occupation 
before  any  other  nation  his  ''title  by  settlement  is  superadded  to 
title  by  discovery." 

And,  first,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  rule  requiring  occupation. 
It  is  that  the  vacant  lands  of  the  world  may  not  indefinitely  be 
kept  out  of  use;  that,  failing  such  a  use  by  the  discoverer,  a  pre- 
sumption of  abandonment  arises,  and  any  other  nation  may  take 
and  use  them.  The  reason  only  requires  that  the  title  of  the  dis- 
coverer be  subordinate  to  a  possible  public  need  of  the  lands.  But, 
if  their  non-occupation  refutes  this  presumption,  and  the  dis- 
coverer, after  any  time,  becomes  the  first  settler,  why  should  any 
forfeiture  be  enforced  against  him  Indeed  how  can  a  forfeiture 
be  enforced  against  him  in  his  own  behalf.  Can  he  prescribe 
aj^ainst  himself  in  his  own  behalf? 

Vattel  (pp.  99-100)  has  this  to  say  of  the  title  by  discovery: 

''All  nmnkind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  |K>88e88ioD  of  any  one ;  and  those  things  belong  to  the  person  who 
first  takes  possession  of  them.  When  therefore  a  nation  finds  a  country 
nninhahited  and  without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it : 
iod  aft«r  it  has  sufficiently  made  known  its  will  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be 
dqiriTed  of  it  by  another  nation.  Thus  navigators  going  on  voyages  of 
<iiaco?erjy  furnished  with  a  commission  from  their  sovereign^  and  meeting 
vith  islands  or  other  lands  in  a  desert  state^  have  taken  possession  of  them 
in  the  name  of  their  nation  :  and  this  title  has  been  usually  respected,  pro- 
vided it  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession.  But  it  is  questioned 
whether  a  nation  can,  by  the  bare  act  of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to 
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iNrlf  (Miuntrirs  whicli  it  iIim-.s  nut  r«Ni11y  iH*riipy  and  thutf  eDgitiat  a DBch 
^n-attr  rxtriit  of  tiTriturv  tluin  it  i<  ut)l<*  to  ]KNi|ile  i»r  caUiTate.  Ituoot 
«litVK*nl:  III  •litiTiiiiiH'  that  *\\r\\  n  pfftriiciioii  wmilil  Im*  an  abBolnte  infriDft^ 
iiifiit  iif  till*  natural  ri;;li(?i  •»(  iik-ii.  ami  re|iiif;iiunt  to  the  vievg  of  naton. 
wliit*h.  having  «|i*dtiiu*il  tin*  wlmlf  fiirth  tn  8ii])|»ly  the  vant«  of  maiikiDd  ia 
p*iuTal.  ^i\*'j*  nti  ii:iri«tii  a  ri;:lit  tn  A|i|iri»|iri»li*  to  itself  a  coanlrv,  eiceptfor 
the  |mr|HiM-  iif  iiiakin;:  hm-  «if  it.  ami  imt  of  hitiileriiifir  othora  from  derirJDf 
Hilvaiitap*  fmiii  it.  Thi*  lau  nf  iiatiitn*  will.  thenToiv,  not  acknovledffetbf 
|irii]HTty  ami  <>iiviT<-i;:nty  nf  a  natitin  i»\fr  any  nniiihahitcHl  conntrie«,eien( 
th«isf  i>f  whii-h  it  ha**  nwilly  takfii  :ifina1  pt !<.•<(•.<« .»iiin.  hi  trkirk  it  ha«  fonsed 
riettl(*mi'iitri.  i»r  **f'  irhi'h  it  inaki'!i  artiial  ii!H\ *' 

In  view  tif  tliisf|u<»tatioii  «p:irtuilly  ^ivoii  in  the  British  Cane,  a 
I5u),  \vf  raiiiii»t  imiliM'stainl  how  (ipMt  Britain  can  justifj  tlie 
asstTtion  that  •' Vatt«*l  ni*v«»r  fwii  notices  the  rlaiin  of  a  disoor. 
•TiM-  as  siidi;  iii>r  <liM*s  hi*  appear  to  n^^ani  n<'wly  discovered  terri- 
toryas  suhj.M-t  to  any  othiT  rnlo  as  n^Kards  their  appropriatioD 
than  othrr  varant  lands.**  For.  to  tht>  most  casual  reader  it  most 
h(;  plain  that  this  anthor  s|N*aks  first  nf  a  ctM-enionial  possession  br 
the  (liscovvnr,  the  natit»n  thus  making  known  its  purpose  to ap- 
piupriatt*  the  re^i^m,  ami  «lerlares  that  the  title,  acquired  by  these 
acts,  whirh  is  that  of  a  disc* ivn-er.  has  ht»en  usually  respected, 
*'  providiMl  it  was  smtH  nftvr  followed  hy  a  real  fKissc^ssion  **  If  this 
is  not  to  attirin  that,  pending  tin*  **soi»n  after,"  the  discoverer  has 
a  title,  what  is  iff  And  if  f«»r  "^imhi  after"  we  read  **  within  a 
reasonahle  time,"  do  wi»  not  have  the  »ule  as  to  title  bv  discoverr 
stated  nnidi  as  other  writfrs  state  itr  No  one  has  claimed  that  a 
cei-enionial  possession  fxive*^  to  the  iliseoverer  an  indefeasible  titte. 
We  should  notic«».  also,  th.it  tin*  ii'ason  j;iven  hy  Vattel  for  this 
rnle  is  precisely  what  wi*  M.ittd  it  U\  Ik»,  namely,  that  for  ooe 
nation  indethiitely  tt)  fxilude  nthtTs  from  territorv  that  it  does  not 
attempt  to  occupy  is  n'pu^naiit  t«»  tlu»  law  uf  nature  which  des- 
tined the  earth  ti»  supply  tin-  w;iiit>  of  mankind.  A  title  defeasi* 
hlo  hy  the  ertectiv*'  appri»priatii»n  nf  anotht»r  nation  fully  responds 
to  this  law  of  natun-.  It  is  tli.*  hinderiuj;  of  others  from  usinir 
what  you  do  not  yi»urbeU  use  that  is  not  allowable;  and  a  defeaai- 
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ble  title  removes  the  hindrance.  It  is  not,  however,  a  question  of 
the  fullest  or  the  best  use  of  the  territory.  That  would  be  a  peril- 
ous test  of  dominion.  Great  Britain  has  much  territory  that  is 
not  settled. 

We  thus  find  that  Vattel,  who  is  supposed  by  our  opponents 
to  be  less  favorable  than  other  writers  to  title  by  discovery,  only 
reqaires  that  the  ceremonial  possession  shall  '*  soon  after  "  be  fol- 
bwed  by  an  actual  posssession.  Some  settlement,  or  some  actual 
use  makes  the  title  good,  that  is,  perfects  it.  He  does  not  at 
all  support  the  doctrine  that  every  part  of  the  territory  must 
be  "  effectively  occupied,"  its  resources  appropriated  and  its 
inhabitants  brought  under  control  before  the  discoverer's  title 
is  perfected.  On  the  contrary,  he  allows  title  to  the  territory 
**  in  which^^  settlements  have  been  made.  We  shall  find  upon  a 
fuller  examination,  we  think,  that  the  requirement  is  that,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  such  acts  shall  be  done  as  give  evidence  of  an 
intention  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  implication  of  the  cere- 
monial possession;  that  is,  to  appropriate  the  region  to  actual 
uses.  This  does  not  require  the  occupation  of  every  part— at  once 
or  at  any  time 

The  quotations  from  Martens  and  Kluber,  given  in  the  British 
Case  (p.  151)  not  only  do  not  support  the  theory  that  the  dis- 
coverer's title  can  only  be  perfected  by  an  effective  occupation  of 
the  whole  territory,  but  are  to  the  contrary,  Martens  speaks  of 
the  case  where  the  discoverer  of  an  island,  &c.,  immediately 
abandons  it,  leaving  no  **  permanent  traces  of  possession  and  of 
his  intent.^  What  is  demanded  here  is  evidence,  in  the  territory, 
of  an  intent — enough  to  be  notice  that  there  is  a  bona  fide  pur- 
pose to  occupy. 

So  Kluber  only  disallows  intention  as  a  mere  mental  process, 
and  requires  that  it  shall  have  a  tangible  expression.  This  we 
allow,  but  insist  that  Trinidad,  Santo  Thome  and  Essequibo,  and 
^he  armed  expeditions  of  Spain,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  etc., 
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furnish  the  required  indicia  of  possession  and  of  intent— the  tang- 
ible exprassions  that  these  distinguished  writers  insist  upon. 

The  British  Case  (p.  153)  quotes,  as  we  have  seen,  with  apparent 
approval,  from  Hall,  this  definition  of  the  time  limit,  and  of  the 
occupancy  to  be  accomplished  within  it: 

'*  Such  time  as,  allowing  for  accidental  circumstances  or  moderate  ne|[- 
ligeuce,  might  elapse  before  a  force  or  a  colony  were  sent  out  to  same  pari 
of  the  land  intended  to  be  occupied  "  (Hall,  Int  Law,  4th  Ed.,  p.  108). 

As  is  well  said  by  Hall  (/d.,  p.  118): 

'*  When  voyages  of  discovery  extended  over  years,  when  the  coasts  and 
archipelagos  lying  open  to  occupation  seemed  inexhaustible  in  their  vast^ 
ness,  when  states  knew  little  of  what  their  agents  or  the  agents  of  other 
countries  might  be  doing,  and  when  communication  with  established  posts 
was  rare  and  slow,  isolated  and  imperfect  acts  were  properly  held  to  have 
mean  ing  and  value.  When  therefore  it  first  l^ecame  worth  while  to  ques- 
tion rights  to  a  given  area,  or  to  dispute  over  its  boundaries,  the  tests  of 
effective  occupation  were  necessarily  lax." 

There  is  no  period  to  which  these  words  can  apply  so  forcibly 
as  during  the  century  and  a  half  immediately  following  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
in  no  case  has  the  title  to  extensive  regions  on  the  Continent  of 
America  been  established  and  perfected  by  a  more  complete  series 
of  acts  of  occupation  than  those  of  the  Spanish  in  Guiana  during 
the  first  century  and  a  half. 

That  the  views  of  this  writer  may  be  better  understood,  we 
quote  from  him  more  at  length.     He  says  (t6.,  pp.  106-109): 

**  §  32.  When  a  state  does  some  act  with  reference  to  territory  unappro- 
priated  by  a  civilised  or  semi-civilised  state,  which  amounts  to  an  actual 
talking  of  possession,  :ind  at  tfic  same  time  indicates  an  intention  to  keep 
the  territory  seized,  it  is  held  that  a  right  is  gained  as  against  other  states, 
which  are  bound  t^>  recognise  the  intention  to  acquire  property,  accom- 
panied by  the  fact  of  possession,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  proprietary  right. 
The  title  which  is  thus  obtained,  and  which  is  called  title  by  occupation, 
being  based  solely  upon  the  fact  of  appropriation,  would  in  strictness  come 
into  existence  with  (he  commencement  of  effective  control,  and  would  last 
only  while  it  continued,  unless  the  territory  occupied  had  been  so  long  held 
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that  title  by  occupation  had  become  merged  in  title  by  prescription. 
Hence  occapatiou  in  its  perfect  form  would  suppose  an  act  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  a  particular  territory  had  been  seized  as  property,  and  a 
snbsequent  continuous  use  of  it  either  by  residence  or  by  taking  from  it  its 
oatoral  products. 

States  have  not  however  been  content  to  assert  a  right  of  property  over 
territory  actually  occupied  at  a  given  moment,  and  consequently  to  extend 
their  dominion  pariptissu  with  the  setUement  of  unappropriated  lands.  The 
^irth-hunger  of  colonising  nations  has  not  been  so  readily  satisfied;  and  it 
voold  besides  be  often  inconvenient  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the  growth  or 
lierilous  to  the  safety  of  a  colony  to  confine  the  property  of  an  occupying 
state  within  these  narrow  limits.  Hence  it  has  been  common,  with  a  view  to 
fatore  effective  appropriation,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  exclusive  right  to 
territory  by  acts  which  indicate  intention  and  show  momentary  possession, 
but  which  do  not  amount  to  continued  enjoyment  or  control;  and  it  has 
become  the  practice  in  making  settlements  upon  continents  or  large  islands 
Ui  regard  vast  tracts  of  country  in  which  no  act  of  ownership  has  been  done 
u  attendant  upon  the  appropriated  land.* 

In  the  early  days  of  European  exploration  it  wus  held,  or  at  least  every 
4tate  maintained  with  respect  to  territories  discovered  by  itself,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  previously  unknown  land  conferred  an  absolute  title  to  it  upon  the 
state  by  whose  agents  the  discovery  was  made.     But  it  has  now  been  long 
settled  that  the  bare  fact  of  discovery  is  an  insufficient  ground  of  proprietary 
right     It  is  only  so  far  uselul  that  it  gives  additional  value  to  acts  in  them- 
selves  doubtful  or  inadequate.    Thus  when  an  unoccupied  country  is  formally 
uoexed  an  inchoate  title  is  acquired,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  dis- 
covered  by  the  state  annexing  it;    but  when   the  formal  act   of  taking 
possession  is  not  shortly  succeeded  by  further  acts  of  ownership,  the  claim 
9/fv  dUcocerer  to  exchuie  other  states  is  looked  upon  toith  more  respect  than 
fhal  of  a  mere  appropriator,  and  when  discovery  lias  been  made  by  persotis 
^*»>^p€ient  to  act  as  agents  of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  annexution,  it  will 
^  prtsumed  that  they  have  }ised  their  powers ,  so  that  in  an  indirect  man- 
*«•  discovery  may  be  alone  enough  to  set  up  an  inchoate  title. 

An  inchoate  title  acts  as  a  temporary  bar  to  occupation  by  another  state, 
^t  it  must  either  be  converted  into  a  definitive  title  within  reasonable  time 
^planHng  seltlenienis  or  military  posts,  or  it  must  at  least  be  kept  alive  by 
^V^^iid  local  acts,  showing  an  intention  of  continual  claim.     What  acts 


*8q«m  writers  («.  y,.  KlUber,  g  126  ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  iDternational,  45-47  ;  BlunUchU, 
M^S,  181)  refuse  to  aclsDowledge  that  title  can  be  acquired  without  continuous  occupation, 
^  *^  doetrtee  is  hkkpeadent  of  the  faets  of  «niveria1  practice. 
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are  sufBcient  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  what  coDstitutes  a  reasonable  time, 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  determine.     The  effect  of  acts  and  of  the 
lapse  of  time  must  be  judged  by  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
as  a  whole.     It  can  only  be  said,  in  a  broad  way,  that  when  territory  has 
been  duly  annexed,  and  the  fact  has  either  been  published  or  has  been  re- 
corded by  monuments  or  inscriptions  on  the  spot,  a  good  title  has  always 
been  held  to  have  been  acquired  as  against  a  state  making  settlements 
within  such  time  as,  allowing  for  accidental  circumstances  or  moderate 
negligence,  might  elapse  befpre  a  force  or  a  colony  were  sent  out  to  some  part 
of  the  land  intended  to  be  occupied;  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  presumption  of  permanent  intention  afforded  by  such  acts  has  died 
away,  if  they  stood  alone,  and  that  more  continuous  acts  or  actual  settle- 
ment by  another  power  became  a  stronger  root  of  title.    On  the  other  haod, 
when  discovery,  coupled  with  the  public  assertion  of  ownership,  has  been 
followed  up  from  time  to  time  by  further  exploration  or  by  tempormry 
lodgments  in  the  country,  the  existence  of  a  continued  interest  in  itisevi* 
dent,  and   the  extinction  of  a  proprietary  claim  may  be  prevented  over 
a  long  space  of  time,  unless  more  definite  acts  of  appropriation  by  another 
state  are  effected  without  protest  or  opposition." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hall  strongly  supports  the  contention  of 
Venezuela.  He  holds  that  the  inchoate  title  of  the  discoverer  may 
be  converted  into  a  definitive  title  by  planting  settlements  or  mili- 
tary  posts,  and  may  even  be  kept  alive  by  repeated  local  acts  of 
less  moment,  but  showing  '^  an  intention  of  continual  claim";  and 
that  vast  tracts  of  country,  in  which  no  act  of  ownership  has  been 
done,  may  be  effectively  appropriated  by  very  limited  settlements. 
It  is  only  where  the  ceremonial  occupancy  has  *' stood  alone"— 
has  not  been  followed  by  expeditions,  explorations,  settlements  or 
other  like  acts— that  it  becomes  unmeaning. 

Discussing  the  inchoate  title  by  discovery  or  occupation,  West- 
lake  says  (Int.  Law,  pp.  160-161): 

'*  The  first  of  the  questions  of  detail  which  have  been  alluded  to  is  under 
what  condiiions  did  discovery  formerly,  or  does  a  commetwemeiU  o/occupa^ 
tion  now,  confer  an  viclioale  title  to  territorial  sovereignty — that  iSy  ik$ 
right  of  occupying  or  completing  the  occupation  within  a  reasonable  time^ 
and  of  subjecting  or  expelling  the  settlements  which  other  eivilized  powers 
or  thetr  subjects  may  have  made  in  the  interval  t    The  most  important  oon- 
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ditioD  is  that  the  state  claiming  an  inchoate  title  shall  make  known  its  in- 
tention of  deriving  the  fall  benefit  from  the  discovery  made  or  occupation 
eomroenced  by  itself  or  its  subjects^  or  at  least  that  there  shall  be  no  reason- 
ibledonbt  aboat  the  intention  in  the  circumstances.  Were  this  not  the 
cue,  another  state  or  its  subjects  might  enter  the  country  under  a  reason- 
ible  belief  that  it  had  not  been  appropriated  by  a  foreign  power,  and  might 
jostifiably  complain  if  an  inchoate  title  claiming  precedence  over  theirs  was 
afterwards  sprnng  on  them.  Accordingly  it  has  always  been  usual  for  the 
itate  which  intends  to  claim  an  inchoate  title  to  make  its  intention  known 
from  the  beginning.  '  In  newly  discovered  countries,'  Lord  Stowell  said, 
'vhere  a  title  is  meant  to  be  established  for  the  first  time,  some  act  of  pos- 
fleuion  is  usaally  done  and  proclaimed  as  a  notification  of  the  fact.'  (In 
tbeFama,5C.  Bobinson  115.)  Here  notification  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  general  sense  of  making  known,  and  not  in  the  special  sense  of  an  ex- 
press commnnication  to  other  powers,  in  which  it  is  used  in  Art.  34  of  the 
general  act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin. 

•  m  nt  *****  * 

What  has  been  deemed  suflScient  to  make  known  the  intention  of  appro- 
priating the  soyereignty  has  natnrally  varied  with  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ffrtot  times.  It  never  was  thought  that  a  discovery  might  be  kept  secret 
ind  the  benefit  of  it  retained." 

This  writer  does  not  attempt  here  to  specify  the  particular 
things  that  a  discoverer  must  do,  for  there  is  no  fixed  schedule. 
He  must  do  such  things  as  will  make  known  his  intention  *^of 
deriving  the  full  benefit  from  the  discovery;"  such  things  as 
will  be  reasonable  notice  to  other  States,  so  that  they  may  not 
enter  in  the  reasonable  belief  that  the  lands  are  unappro- 
priated. In  the  case  in  hearing  no  inchoate  title  was  ^^ sprung" 
upon  the  Dutch.  They  entered  in  disregard  of  Spain's  well 
known  intention  to  claim  the  full  benefit  of  her  discovery. 

Sorely  it  cannot  be  contended  that  a  post  or  colony,  estab- 
lished by  a  discoverer  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  have  no 
reference  to  the  extent  of  his  discovery  and  of  his  ceremonial 
<>ccupation;  that  the  discoverer  gets  no  more  by  his  settlement 
^an  a  second  comer  would  get — only  so  much  as  he  actually 
<><^pie8--or  as  is  appurtenant  to  it  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
law;  that  to  this  extent  only  the   inchoate  title  is  perfected. 
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and,  as  to  all  else,  lost  to  any  comer;  that  the  discovei-er's  first 
actual  settlement  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  beginning  only, 
but  a  beginning  and  an  end.  Hall  says:  *'The  claim  of  a  dis- 
coverer to  exclude  other  States  is  looked  upon  with  more  re- 
spect than  that  of  a  mere  appropriator.^^  Or  does  Great  Britain 
mean  that  the  discoverer  has  a  reasonable  time  to  make  a  first,  a 
second  and  a  third  settlement,  and  so  on  until  he  has  '' effect- 
ively occupied"  his  virhole  discovery? 

Do  the  nations  stand  by,  hour  glasses  in  hand,  timing  these 
intervals,  and  ready  to  intervene  and  seize  when  the  interval 
between  settlements  is  fancied  to  be  unreasonable?  Not  so.  If 
the  discovery  of  Guiana  by  the  Spaniards  was  a  good  discovery— 
and  it  is  not  challenged—the  inchoate  title  derived  therefrom  was 
to  Guiana;  and  a  firm  settlement  within  that  region,  and  within 
a  reasonable  time,  or  before  any  other  nation  had  entered,  per- 
fected that  title — not  in  part,  but  in  its  entirety.  Spanish  Santo 
Thome  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  rules  that  apply  to  Dutch  Esse- 
quibo.  Spain  was  the  discoverer;  the  Dutch  '*  mere  appropri- 
ators."  What  else  can  Hall  mean  when  he  speaks  of  sending  a 
force  or  a  colony  '^  to  some  part  of  the  land  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied"? Such  an  act  is  completely  expressive  of  the  discoverer's 
**  intention,"  as  Westlake  says,  '*  of  deriving  the  full  benefit  from 
the  discovery  made." 

Legal  possession,  which  may  form  the  basis  of  a  title,  may 
exceed  the  limits  of  actual  physical  occupation.  The  mere  act^ 
considered  by  itself,  is  possession  only  of  the  land  physically  occu- 
pied. But  the  occupation  of  part  of  a  tract,  in  the  name  of  tk$ 
ivhoky  constitutes  an  entry  into  and  possession  of  the  whole. 
The  contemporaneous  manifestation  of  intent  will  define  the 
legal  effect  of  the  act. 

In  private  law  an  entry,  under  a  deed  describing  certain  metes 
and  bounds,  upon  any  part  of  the  land,  is  a  possession  of  the 
whole,  if  there  is  then  no  adverse  possession. 
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In  EUicott  V.  Pearl  (10  Peters,  441-2),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  says: 

"  An  entry  into  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  under  a  deed  containing 
ipecifie  metes  and  bounds,  gives  a  constructive  possession  of  the  whole 
tract,  if  not  in  any  adverse  possession,  although  there  may  be  no  fence  or 
enclosure  around  the  ambit  of  the  tract,  and  an  actual  residence  only  on  a 
part  of  it" 

And  again  in  Hunnicutt  v.  Peyton  (102  U.  S.  Sup.  Crt.,  338, 
368),  that  Court  says: 

''When  the  owner  of  the  Basquez  title  entered  upon  the  tract,  took 
sctual  possession  of  a  part  by  his  tenant,  and  retained  it,  claiming  the 
whole,  the  law  gave  to  that  owner  the  constructive  possession  of  all  that 
WIS  not  in  the  actual  adverse  possession  or  occupancy  of  another." 

The  entry  of  the  discoverer  upon  a  part,  under  a  claim  to  the 
^  whole,  is,  upon  the  same  principle,  an  occupation  of  the  whole. 
His  claim  is  to  the  territory  discovered;  and,  when  that  terri- 
tory as  here  has  well-defined  bounds,  his  entry  is  to  be  referred 
to  that  claim,  precisely  as  if  he  had  entered  under  a  deed  or 
patent. 

That  an  entry  upon  a  part  for  the  whole  is  good,  Great  Britain 
asserted  distinctly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  her  controversy  with  the 
Dutch  over  New  Netherland.  The  British  colonies  were  settled 
under  patents  from  the  King  defining  vast  territorial  limits 
and  Oreat  Britain  claimed  that  a  few  settlements  within  those 
limits  effected  a  good  possession  of  the  whole. 

We  quote  again  the  words  of  the  British  Ambassador: 

''And  as  to  the  point  of  Possession,  there  is  nothing  more  clear  and 
o^rtain  than  that  the  English  did  take  possession  of  and  inhabit  the 
I^fidB,  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  patents,  long  before  any  Dutch  were 
'kre.  Tis  not  to  say  (nor  is  it  requisite  that  it  should  be  said)  (hat 
^l»ey  did  inhabit  every  Individuall  Spot  within  the  limits  of  them.  It 
w  woii^A  thai  their  patent  is  the  first,  and  that  in  pursuance  thereof,  they 
W  taken  possession,  and  did  inhabit  and  dwell  within  the  same,  and 
^e  considerable  Towns,  Forts  and  Plantations  therein  before  the  Dutch 
c«me  to  dweU  there."  (Brodhead  Papers,  i,  332.) 
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If  the  principle  thus  invoked  by  Oreat  Britain  be  applied  to  the 
case  at  bar,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  view  of  the  Spanish  grant 
to  Berrio,  Great  Britain  can  avoid  admitting  that  Ouiana  was 
possessed  by  Spain.  The  evidence  regarding  this  grant  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

''The  Audiencia  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Oranada  made  a  contract 
•  .  .  with  Captain  Antonio  de  Berrio  respecting  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  El  Dorado  .  .  .  They  gave  him  the  government  of 
THOSE  PBOViNCES  for  two  livcs  .  .  .  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ap- 
prove, and  ordered  arrangement  to  be  sanctioned  in  15S6  ;  thereupon  the 
said  Berrio  entered  on  the  work  and  founded  in  .  .  .  Trinidad  the 
town  of  San  Joseph  de  Aruna  and  inland  that  of  Santo  Thome.  He  died 
in  1597,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fernando  de  Berrio."  (V.  C.-C, 
vol,  iii,  p.  6.) 

This  Berrio  grant  was  prior  to  any  Dutch  grant;  it  was,  there^ 
fore,  so  far  as  the  Dutch  were  concerned,  a  ** first  patent  ^^i  it  was 
*^  in  pursuance  thereof'^  that  Berrio  took  ^*  possession  and  did  in- 
habit and  dwell  within  the  same,^^  making  *^  considerable  townSt 
forts  and  plantations  therein  before  the  Dutch  came  to  dwell  there.** 
Does  not  such  a  grant,  and  do  not  such  acts,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  as  stated  by  the  British  Ambassador? 

It  is  well  shown,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the  settlements  at 
Trinidad  and  at  Santo  Thome  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Province  of  Guiana.  The  letter  of  Berrio  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  written  in  January,  1593  (B.  C,  I.,  p.  l\ 
shows  that  the  occupation  of  Guiana  was  the  great '  object  for 
the  attainment  of  which  he  endured  so  many  perils,  privations 
and  losses.    Speaking  of  Trinidad,  he  says: 

"I  saw  clearly  that  if  that  island  were  not  settled  it   would  be  im- 
possible to  settle  Ouayana''  {Id.,  p.  3). 

And,  in  December,  1594,  he  wrote: 

•*  And  this  Island  of  Trinidad,  which  I  settled  three  years  ago  for  depW 
and  entrance  to  these  great  provinces"  {Id.,  p.  8). 
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In  these  letters    we  have  such  farther  expressions   of   his 
purpose  as  these: 

"I  shall  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Gnayana." 
"I  will  enter  immediately  into  Gaayana;  and  if  it  is  one-twentieth  of 
that  is  supposed,  it  will  be  richer  than  Peru." 

The  account  given  by  de  Vera  of  the  possession  taken  in 
April,  1593  (V.  C,  vol.  i.,  p.  381),  refers  to  Berrio  as  Governor 
aod  Captain- General  for  the  King  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco,  and  of  Trinidad;  recites  that  Berrio  had  discovered  **  the 
noble  provinces  of  Guiana  and  Dorado,"  and  had  taken  ^'posses- 
sion to  govern  the  same;"  that  he  (de  Vera)  had  been  sent  to 
find  out  and  discover  the  way  '*to  enter  and  to  people  the  said 
provinces,"  etc.  The  publicity  which  these  proceedings  were 
intended  to  have  was  promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  de 
Vera  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  by  capture  at  sea.  So 
that  Great  Britain  had,  in  1593,  the  most  formal  and  effective 
notice  of  Spain's  purpose  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Guiana;  that 
her  entry  on  the  Orinoco  was  to  be  referred  to  that  intent,  and 
that  Guiana  had  been  constituted  a  Spanish  Province,  and  a 
Governor  appointed  over  it. 

In  furtherance  of  this  purpose  to  occupy  Guiana,  which  did 
Dot  originate  with  Berrio,  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome  \yere  settled 
and  fortified,  and  for  a  time  a  settlement  was  maintaiued  at 
Efieequibo. 

Access  to  the  interior— the  Caroni  and  Cuyuni  basins—was 
then  believed  to  be  only  by  the  Orinoco,  from  its  south  bank,  at 
wme  point  below  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni. 

If,  then,  settlements  made  by  the  discoverer  of  a  defined 
t'Tfitory  within  that  territory,  and  having  for  their  expressed 
purpose  the  appropriation  of  that  territory,  can  in  any  case  have 
that  effect,  we  have  that  case  here. 

Our  adversaries  are  driven  to  maintain  the  proposition  that  the 
^iwverer  must,  within  the  reasonable  time  given  for  the  substi- 
tetion  of  an  actaal  for  a  ceremonial  possession,  accomplish  the 
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"  effective  occupation  "  of  the  whole  region;  that  the  settlements 
of  the  discoverer  can  have  no  larger  constructive  extent  or  efifeci, 
than   those  of  a  nation  coining  afterwards  into  the  territory. 
Which  is  to  say  that  the  possession  of  one  entering  under  a  deed 
cannot  be  larger  than  that  of  a  squatter.     These  propositions,  we 
believe,  have  never  been  put  forward  before,  and  they  are  on  their 
face  untenable  and  unreasonable.     It  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
square  with  the  former  practice  and  diplomatic  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain. 

Twiss  (Oregon  Case,  pp.  164-5),  quotes  from  a  note  of  Messre. 
Huskisson  and  Addington,  the  British  Commissioners  in  the 
Oregon  dispute,  under  date  of  December,  1826; 

"  Upon  the  question  how  far  prior  discovery  constitutes  a  legal  claim  to 
sovereignty,  the  law  of  nations  is  somewhat  vague  and  undefined.  It  is, 
however,  admitted  by  the  most  approved  writers,  that  mere  accidentnl  dis- 
covery, unattended  by  exploration — by  formally  taking  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  discoverer's  sovereign — by  occupation  and  settlement  more  or 
less  i)ermanent — by  purchase  of  the  territory,  or  receiving  the  sovereignty 
from  the  natives—constitutes  the  lowest  degree  of  title;  and  that  it  is  only 
in  proportion  as  first  discovery  is  followed  by  any  or  all  of  these  that  such 
title  is  strengthened  and  confirmed." 

Here  the  Spanish  discovery  of  Guiana  was  not  accidental;  it 
was  attended  by  extended  and  costly  explorations,  by  the  formal 
taking  of  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  discoverer's  sovereign,  by 
the  formal  submission  of  certain  tribes  on  the  Orinoco  and  in  the 
interior,  and  by  permanent  occupation  and  settlement.  These 
British  Commissioners  did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  the  actual 
occupation  must  cover  the  whole  region;  indeed,  what  they  say  is 
quite  to  the  contrary.  If  they  had  advanced  such  a  contention  to 
defeat  the  claim  of  the  United  Slates,  they  would  have  left  no 
ground  for  the  British  claim  to  rest  upon. 

And  Twiss  himself  says  (Oregon  Case,  p.  165): 

"  It  thus  seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged  that  discovery,  though  it 
gives  a  right  of  occupancy,  does  ni)t  found  the  same  perfect  and  exclnsiw 
title  which  grows  out  of  occu|iation,  and  that  unless  discovery  be  followed 
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fithin  a  reasoDable  time  hy  some  sort  of  settlement,  it  will  be  presumed 
either  to  have  been  originally  inoperative^  or  to  have  been  subsequently 
ibaodoned." 

If  followed  by  *'  some  sort  of  settlement,"  there  is  no  inference 
of  abandonment.  Now,  much  as  Great  Britain  minimizes  the 
Spanish  settlements,  she  will  hardly  contend  that  they  did  not 
meet  this  description. 

In  his  Law  of  Nations  (Sec.  128),  Twiss  distinctly  rests  the  title 
of  the  second  comer,  upon  an  abandonment  by  the  discoverer,  upon 
his  implied  ac<)uiescence.  He  also  quotes  Wheaton  to  the  same 
effect.    He  s-ays: 

''Settlement  when  it  has  sui>ervenod  on  discovery  constitutes  a  perfect 
title,  but  a  title  by  settlement,  when  not  combined  with  a  title  by  discovery, 
b  iu  itself  imperfect,  and  its  immediate  validity  will  depend  on  one  or  other 
coDditiou ;  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been  waived  de  jure  by  non-user, 
i>r  that  the  right  of  occupancy  has  been  renounced  de  facto  by  the  abandon- 
nentof  the  territory.  When  title  by  settlement  is  superadded  to  title  by 
diacovery  the  law  of  nations  will  acknowledge  the  settlers  to  have  a  perfect 
Qtle,  bat  when  title  by  settlement  is  opposed  to  title  by  discovery,  although 
no  convention  can  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  discovery  having  been 
vuTed,  still  a  tacit  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  nation  that  asserts  the 
diicorery,  during  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time  since  the  settlement  has  taken 
place,  will  bar  its  claim  to  disturb  the  settlement." 

Again  he  sa3S  (Sec.  129) : 

** Title  by  settlement,  then,  as  distinguished  from  title  by  discovery, 
»hen  8et  up  as  a  perfect  title,  resolves  itself  into  title  by  usucaption  or 
prwcription/' 

This  shows  that  any  settlement  by  the  discoverer  has  this 
special  effect  and  significance:  it  refutes  the  implication  of  an 
intent  to  abandon  his  discovery.  It  does  more— it  is  the  affirma- 
tive expression  of,  his  purpose  to  make  good  his  title,  not  to  a 
part,  but  to  the  whole.  No  other  can  enter  until  the  discoverer  has 
in  fact  or  by  implication  abandoned  his  right,  and  no  such 
implication  can  arise  after  he  has  taken  an  actual  possession  of  a 
part  for  the  whole.     It  is  most  important  also  to  notice  that  in  the 
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opinion  of  this  author  the  Dutch  title  here  must  be  rested  on 
prescription. 

The  following  from  a  dispatch  by  Lord  Salisbury,  December  26, 
1889,  to  the  Portuguese  Government  (Blue  Book,  Africa,  No.  2, 
1890),  recognizes  the  difference  between  a  paper  occupancy  and 
one  where  there  are  acts  that  express  the  intention  : 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  required  by  international  law  that  the  whole  extent 
of  a  country  occupied  by  a  civilized  power  should  be  reclaimed  from  bar- 
barism at  once ;  time  is  necessary  for  the  full  completion   of   a  process 
which  depends  upon  the  gradual  increase  of  wealth  and  population ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  paper  annexation  of  territory  can  pretend  to  any 
vaHdity  as  a  bar  to  the  enterprise  of  other  nations,  if  it  has  never,  throngh 
vast  periods  of  time,  been  accompanied  by  any  iiulication  of  an  inientionto 
make  the  occupation  a  reality,  and  has  been  suffered  to  be  ineffective  and 
unused  for  centuries.^' 

This  is  to  say  that  if  Spain,  by  actual  settlement  within 
Guiana,  made  her  occupation  '*  a  reality,"  and,  by  her  expeditions 
into  the  country  and  the  expulsion  of  others,  continued  to  assert 
her  purpose,  her  appropriation  of  Guiana  was  good.  She  did  not 
loose  to  any  comer  the  regions  which  she  had  not  reclaimed  from 
barbarism. 

Field,  in  his  National  Code  (p.  29),  proposes  that  the  right  of 
the  discoverer  shall  be  decreed  to  be  abandoned  ''if  the  intent  to 
exercise  it  is  not  manifested  within  twenty-five  years  after  dis- 
covery." 

This  recognizes  the  principle  that  before  a  second  comer  can 
have  a  perfect  title,  the  right  of  the  discoverer  must  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  further  principle  that  an  abandonment 
cannot  be  inferred  while  he  continues  to  manifest,  by  suitable 
acts  there,  the  intent  to  appropriate  the  territoiy.  A  settlement 
or  a  post  in  any  part  of  the  land  -especially  •when  it  has,  or  is 
given,  a  definite  relation  to  a  specific  discovery— is  an  efficient  and 
open  manifestation  of  that  intent. 

If  Great  Britain  might  completely  withdraw  from  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  leaving  them  without  any  semblance  of  occupation 
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for  over  fifty  years,  and  still  maintain  that  she  had  not  aban 
doned  them,  with  what  show  of  reason  can  she  claim  an  abandon- 
ment of  any  part  of  Guiana,  as  against  Spain,  in  the  face  of  her 
actual  and  maintained  settlements,  of  her  constant  and  public 
assertion  of  her  rights,  of  the  frequent  marches  of  her  armed 
forces  through  the  interior,  and  of  the  expulsion  by  her  of  in- 
truders fi-om  time  to  time?  No;  unless  it  results  from  some 
inexorable  rule  of  law,  that  will  not  take  any  account  of  these 
things;  that  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  effective  occupation 
of  every  part,  no  title  can  be  maintained  against  Spain  to  any 
part  of  Guiana  upon  the  theory  of  an  abandonment. 

So  Grotius  (War  and  Peace,  Book  2,  Ch.  4,  p.  86)  allows  that 
the  intention  of  the  rightful  owner  may  be  manifested  by  '*some 
external  sign."  It  is  the  intent  to  abandon  upon  which  the  right 
of  the  other  rests,  and  this  is  rebutted  by  express  and  visible 
acts  showing  an  intent  to  keep.  A  settlement  in  any  part  of 
the  country  may  be  that. 

That  an  "effective  occupation"  of  the  whole  territory  is  not 
necessary  to  perfect  the  title  of  a  discoverer  (for  surely  the  rule  is 
not  less  liberal  in  his  case)  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Lord  Salisbury 
in  hisdes|)atch  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  May  18, 1896.     He  said : 

"All  the  great  nations  in  both  hemispheres  claim  and  are  prepared  to 
iefend  their  right  to  vast  tracts  of  territory  which  they  have  in  no  sense 
cocupicd  and  often  have  not  fully  explored." 

There  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  discovery ;  for  the  discovery  of  a  locality  is  not  necessarily 
a  discovery  of  all  the  contiguous  lands  without  regard  to  their 
^xteot;  but  there  can  be  no  such  question  here.  Guiana  was  a 
nnit,  and  the  discoverv  included  all  of  its  boundaries. 

This  question  is  discussed  by  Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  Sec. 

1^2-3).    He  says: 

**  Prior  discovery  gave  a  right  to  occupy,  provided  that  occupancy  took 
pUoe  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  was  ultimately  followed  by  permanent 
•ettlement  and  by  caltivation  of  the  soil." 
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**  The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  discovery 
of  a  part  gives  rise  to  the  right  of  occupancy,  may  receive  a  solution  by 
reference  to  the  principles  of  law,  which  decide  to  what  extent  natural  pos- 
session must  go  in  order  to  give  a  title  to  more  than  is  actually  inhabited. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  the  occupant  of  a  thing  the  legal 
proprietor  of  it,  that  he  should  have  natural  possession  of  the  whole  of  it; 
if  he  has  possession  of  a  part,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole,  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  whole." 

He  next  quotes  from  Vattel  (Sec.  124): 

**  It  may  happen  that  a  nation  is  contented  with  possessing  only  certain 
plaices,  or  appropriating  to  itself  certain  rights  in  a  country  which  has  not 
an  owner,  without  being  solicitous  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
In  this  case,  another  nation  may  take  possession  of  what  the  first  has 
neglected;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  allowing  all  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  first  to  subsist  in  their  full  and  absolute  independence." 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  right  of  the  discoverer  to  possess  all 
that  he  has  discovered — that  cannot  be  questioned;  but  of  his  right 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  discovery,  to  go  beyond  to  a  natural 
boundary,  or  to  include  a  place,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
covery, that  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  discovered  r^ion. 

Twiss  speaks  of  '*  the  discovery  of  a  part,^^  and  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  part  discovered,  that  may  be  regarded  as  attendant. 

But  in  the  case  of  Guiana  the  Spanish  discovery  embraced  the 
whole  of  it.  The  great  rivers  that  define  its  eastern  and  western 
limits— the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco— and  the  Blssequibo  between 
them,  had  been  entered  and  navigated,  and  landings  made  upon 
their  banks.  In  the  search  for  Eldorado  Spain  had  sent  many 
expeditions  into  the  interior.  It  seems  that  as  early  as  1561 
Aguirre,  a  Spanish  explorer,  passed  by  boat  from  the  Amazon  to 
the  Orinoco,  through  that  *' double-ended  stream,  the  Casiqoiare,** 
and  down  the  Orinoco  to  the  sea.  The  Amazon  had  already  been 
followed  to  its  mouth  by  other  Spanish  explorers,  and  the  entire 
seacoast  had  been  traced,  thus  completing  the  circumnavigati<m 
of  Guiana. 

These  acts,  we  maintain,  effected  not  only  a  discovery,  but  an 
appropriation  of  the  whole  province;  but,  if  they  can  be  treated 
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only  as  completing  the  discovery  of  the  province,  they  at  least 
prove  discovery  of  the  whole  of  Guiana;  and  the  settlements  after- 
wards made  are  to  be  taken  as  an  entry  upon  a  part  for  the  whole. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  question  as  to  'Hhe  extent  of  territory  over 
which  the  discovery  of  a  part  gives  rise  to  the  right  of  occupancy," 
for  here  was  no  discovery  of  a  part.    No  other  nation  has  ventured 
io  claim  the  discovery  of  any  part  of  Oniana,    The  Dutch  title 
and  the  British  title  must  be  rested  upon  Spain's  abandonment  or 
upon  a  conquest  and  cession. 

Our  object  here  is  to  show  that  Spain's  settlements  and  all  of 
her  acts  of  sovereignty  had  reference,  not  to  localities  in  Guiana, 
bnt  to  Guiana.  The  world  at  that  time  was  afire  with  the  lust  of 
gold,  more  than  of  fields.  It  was  Guiana— not  its  borders,  not 
localities— the  possession  of  which  was  sought.  The  Eldorado, 
whose  fabled  riches  drew  Raleigh  and  other  adventurers  again 
and  again  to  the  Orinoco,  was  in  the  interior;  every  recorded 
attempt  to  reach  it  was  from  the  Orinoco,  and  that  entrance  was 
promptly  occupied  by  Spain. 

Santo  Thome,  often  attacked,  sometimes  destroyed,  always 
restored  and  strengthened,  was  declared  by  the  acts  of  all 
European  navigators  to  be  Eldorado's  gateway,  and  its  destruc- 
tion a  condition  of  every  successful  foray  into  the  interior. 

Can  there  be  found,  in  this  shortly  told  story  of  Spain's  rela- 
tions U)  Guiana,  anything  that  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an  infer- 
ence that  she  intended  to  or  had  abandoned  any  part  of  the 
province?  On  the  other  hand,  did  not  these  facts  make  it  plain  to 
every  other  European  nation  that  any  settlement  by  any  of  them 
in  Oniana  would  be  an  invasion  of  Spanish  territory?  In  fact  all 
the  expeditions  of  other  nations  that  went  there  went  in  contem- 
plation of  an  armed  conflict  with  the  Spanish  forces.  Spain  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  named  by  Westlake  {ante,  pp.  204-5); 
made  known  her  "  intention  of  deriving  the  full  benefit  "  of  her  dis- 
covery.   The  Dutch  did  not  enter  *  *  under  a  reasonable  belief  that 
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it  (the  province  of  Guiana)  had  not  been  appropriated  by  a  foreign 
power."    Spain's  title  was  not  **  sprung"  on  them. 

Having  now  considered  the  rules  relating  to  title  by  discovery, 
and  the  perfecting  of  that  title  by  an  actual  occupancy,  let  us  next 
see  how  the  rule  as  to  occupation  has  been  applied  by  the  Great 
Powers  ;  what  they  have  regarded  as  a  sufficient  occupation  of 
new  countries,  and  the  constructive  reach  they  have  given  to  their 
settlements.  This  subject  is  discussed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  extracts  we  have  given,  but  some  further  illustrations  may 
be  useful. 

We  affirm  that  no  one  of  the  great  nations  that  participated  in 
the  settlement  of  America  ever  allowed,  as  applicable  to  its  own 
discoveries  and  settlements,  the  limitations  which  Great  Britain 
seeks  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Guiana. 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  of  the  European  settlements  in 
America,  in  1767,  said: 

"  We  derive  our  rights  in  America  from  the  discovery  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  first  made  the  Northern  Continent  in  1497.  The  fact  is  saflSciently 
certain  to  establish  a  right  to  our  settlements  in  North  America."  (Winsor, 
Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  vol.  iii,  p.  1.) 

But  Great  Britain  effected  no  permanent  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  discovery  until  1607,  when  the  colony  at  Jamestown 
was  founded— followed  by  Plymouth  in  1620.  More  than  a  full 
century  elapsed  after  discovery  before  Great  Britain  effected  her 
first  permanent  settlement  in  North  America. 

These  English  settlements  were,  for  a  long  time,  mere  spots  on 
the  coast,  many  hundred  miles  apart,  and  reaching  only  a  few 
miles  into  the  interior.  And  two  centuries  later,  down  to  the  era 
(say  1850-60)  when  transcontinental  roads  and  railways  became 
near  certainties,  the  explorer  might  journey  for  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  Canada  without  encountering  traces  of  civil- 
ized man,  and  in  constant  peril  from  unsubjected  savages.  Down 
to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  gold  (1848),  the  Pacific  coast^ 
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rth  of  what  is  now  San  Francisco,  for  some  thousand  miles  had 
white  inhabitants  save  two  or  three  small  settlements,  as  at 
5  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  the  Vancouver  region,  with 
9  or  two  Russian  posts  farther  north. 

In  1845  an  Englishman  could  have  entered  from  Canada  and 
ae  to  Mexico  without  encountering  a  single  white  man,  unless 
night  be  the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake  City.  A  Russian  could,  in 
5  same  way,  have  traversed  British  Columbia  from  Alaska  to 
innipeg. 

In  1870  the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  which  the  English  had 
Id  or  claimed  to  have  held  for  one  hundred  years,  had  never 
?n  traversed  from  east  to  west;  only  one  or  two  attempts  at 
ploration  had  reached  over  a  hundred  miles  from  salt  water; 
m  its  coasts,  except  in  one  or  two  stretches,  were  virtually 
known  and  unvisited.  Lieaving  the  coast  settlements,  the  ex- 
>rer  could  go  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  almost  any  direction 
vards  the  interior  without  touching  ground  previously  trod  by 
rhite  man,  and  if  he  could  reach  the  northern  or  western  seacoast 

would,  in  most  parts,  find  no  white  man  nearer  than  those 
lom  he  had  left.  The  area  of  the  continent  of  Australia  is 
^^\0(H)  square  miles,  about  eight  times  that  of  Venezuela. 

'*  Western  Australia  "  has  an  area  of  975,000  square  miles  (two 
d  a  half  times  that  of  Venezuela),  but  in  1892  its  population 
is  only  60,000.  The  newspapers  of  a  very  recent  date  contain  a 
port  of  an  address  delivered  by  M.  de  Rougemont  before  the 
Qthropological  section  of  the  British  Association,  in  London,  in 
hich  he  gives  an  account  of  his  long  residence  among  the 
(dians  of  the  Cambridge  Gulf  region  of  Australia.  He  found 
lere  a  vast  region  into  which  no  trace  of  British  occupation  or 
flaence  had  penetrated. 

Yet  no  one  supposes  that  these  uninhabited  stretches  consti- 
ite  terra  nuUiuSj  or  unpossessed  land,  open  to  be  acquired  by 
batever  nation  might  choose  to  go  there.     For  they  formed  part 

a  territory  which,  as  a  whole,  the  dominant  nation  possessed. 
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The  whole  Oregon  dispute,  from  1817  onwards,  was  based  by 
both  sides  upon  the  proposition  that  all  the  northwest  belonged  to 
England  or  to  the  United  States,  save  only  the  seacoast  strip 
which  Russia  held;  and  they  consecrated  this  idea  by  the  bound- 
ary treaty  of  1846. 

This  division  of  1846  rested  on  the  rights  of  1817  or  eariier;  yet 
even  in  1846  the  entire  partitioned  region  was  less  marked  by  tbt 
white  man's  presence  and  the  white  man's  power  than  Ouiana 
had  been  marked  by  Spain  in  1620. 

The  English  view  about  effectivity  of  occupation  is  also  specifi- 
cally illustrated  in  New  Zealand.  The  area  of  the  two  islands  n 
a  trifle  over  100,000  square  miles,  that  is,  almost  exactly  the  saow 
as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  including  Sicily.  In  1848  iti 
European  population  was  18,000,  collected  in  a  few  centres 
(Stanford,  p.  578).  But  England  has  always  insisted  that  it  bal 
a  title  to  the  two  islands  by  '* occupation*';  and  it  took  thii 
ground  during  the  first  year  of  actual  occupation. 

But  we  have  specific  instances  of  the  recognition  by  England 
and  Holland,  in  dealing  with  America  between  1580  and  1680, 
that  a  new  country  held  as  a  whole  is,  in  law,  deemed  to  be  ! 
**  occupied  "  in  all  its  parts,  though  its  actual  settlements  are  few  - 
and  far  apart.  The  value  of  such  a  recognition  by  our  two  oppo-  ; 
nents,  for  that  country  and  at  that  time,  is  obvious.  \ 

Raleigh's  charter  was  dated  March  25,  1584,  and  confirmed  by   } 
Parliament,  with  some  modifications,  in  December,  1584  (Maine  T 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  N.  S.,  ii,  172;  Jeze,  p.  126,  note).    It  named  nolocus^   ' 
but  purported,  in  the  language  almost  invariably  used  for  two 
hundred  years  and  substantially  copied  from  the  Bull  of  1494,  to 
authorize  him  to  plant  colonies  upon  *'such  remote,  heathen  and 
barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prinoe 
nor  inhabited  by  Christian  people,"  as  he  might  discover.    But 
what  is  the  limit  of  the  '*  possession "  secured  by  settlement! 
The  patent  proceeds  to  express  English  official  views  in  the  sami 
way  that  the  G-ilbert  patent  of  1578  had  expressed  them,    ft    , 
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Qthorizes  him,  in  language  repeated  from  Gilbert's  patent,  to 
'repel"  all  persons  who  come  to  inhabit  within  two  hundred 
w^ues  of  the  places  where  he  or  his  colonists  should  make  their 
welling,  and  gives  him  **  jurisdiction  "  within  those  limits. 

These  two  charters  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  one 
iro  years  before  and  the  other  four  years  after  the  announce- 
oent  by  her  of  Great  Britain's  position,  as  given  in  the  British 
/oanter-Case  (p.  44). 

Such  was  England's  view  of  the  **  scope"  of  a  settlement  and 
he  title  it  would  confer.  Now  from  Santo  Thome  to  the  Esse- 
[uibo  was  about  one  hundred  leagues;  that  is,  half  the  distance 
utwied  in  the  English  charters;  and  other  Spanish  occupation  soon 
niich  diminished  that  distance. 

On  April  10,  1606,  on  the  petition  of  Hukluyt,  James  I.  granted 
o  new  companies,  successors  of  Raleigh's  original,  the  territory 
^pom  M°  to  45°  latitude;  that  is,  from  Cape  Pear,  at  the  southern 
XMindary  of  North  Carolina,  to  New  Brunswick;— from  34°  to  40"^ 
iothe  "  London  "  or  Virginia  Co.,  and  from  40°  northward  to  the 
lorfAern,  then  or  afterwards  the  *'  New  England  Co.,"  established 
at  Plymouth,  New  England  (Palfrey  Hist,  N.  E.,  i,  190,  note). 
These  grants  covered,  say  760  miles  in  latitude,  and  over  1,100 
on  the  coast  (Winsor,  iii,  127).  But  the  only  settlements  to  hold 
it  were  those  on  or  close  to  the  James. 

If  this  goes  beyond  the  just  limits  of  the  law  of  that  period, 
it  is  not  for  Great  Britain  to  say  so.  Her  views  of  international 
law  ought  not  to  be  wholly  governed  by  her  interests.  It  cer- 
tainly goes  far  beyond  any  claim  that  can  arise  in  reference  to 
OfDana.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  a  width  of  760  miles  by  one 
grwip  of  settlements  at  its  middle  point,  with  no  other  settle- 
iBeots  by  the  claiming  nation  on  the  whole  continent— which  is 
the  case  of  the  King  James  and  Hakluyt  charters— and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  against  Spain,  possessing  and  holding 
▼irtually  the  whole  northern  part  of  South  America,  that  a  corner 
pieoe,  itself  containing  settlements  and  frequently  oveiTun  by  its 
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expeditions,  was  ien^a  mcllius.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  when  the  Dutch  settled  at  the  Elssequibo,  Portugal  was  under 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
Amazon  are  therefore  to  be  accounted  at  that  time  as  S|>ani8h 
settlements. 

When  we  read  these  three  Enghsh  charters  we  must  agree  that 
the  Spanish  claim  for  Guiana /a//s/ar  within  the  doctrine  of  the 
period  as  asserted  and  put  in  practice  by  England. 

It  is  true  that  it  might  be  physically  possible  for  another  nation 
to  settle  on  a  part  of  one  of  these  large  tracts  and  maintain  its  pos- 
session for  a  long  term  of  years;  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  get  a 
title.  But  it  would  be  by  prescription,  in  derogation  of  the  first, 
and  adverse  to  it;  it  would  not  be  an  occupation  as  of  terra  nul- 
lius. 

Between  1626  and  1670  the  question  of  the  limits  of  attributive 
legal  possession  and  right  beyond  an  actual  settlement  arose  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  the  latter  claiming  on  behalf  of  the 
very  Dutch  West  India  Company  which  made  the  Guiana  settle- 
ments. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  our  two  consecutive  opposing  inter- 
ests declaring  the  law  of  the  period  upon  the  questions  we  have  to 
consider;  and  while  they  differed  as  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
and  neither  was  always  consistent,  yet  they  agreed  that  a  settle- 
ment, small  in  actual  extent,  would  constitute  occupation  of  a  large 
region  if  it  had  no  previous  occupant^  actual  or  constructive;  that 
is,  if  it  were  terra  nullius.  The  documents  we  shall  refer  to  are 
printed  in  ^'Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,^^  vols,  i,  ii,  published  by  the  State,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Brodhead.     Some  of  the  papers  are  also  in  Aitzema. 

England  claimed  title  from  Carolina  to  the  extreme  north  by 
virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot. 

Virginia  claimed,  under  the  first  English  charter,  of  1584,  two 
hundred  leagues  north  from  the  James  River  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia^ and  under  the  second  charter  as  far  as  Halifax. 
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Now  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  (New  York)  is  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred  leagues  (three  hundred  miles)  from  the  Virginia 
settlement. 

In  1620-21  England  had  established  Plymouth  Colouy  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  a  trifle  under  two  hundred  miles  from  New  York, 
in  a  direct  line,  and  about  three  hundred  by  water  along  the  coast. 
The  Royal  Grant  of  Nov.  3, 1620,  so  I%e  Council  for  New  England^ 
was  from  40"*  to  48°  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
the  colony  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  got  its  territorial  rights  by  a  sub- 
grant  under  this  (June  1/11, 1621),  approved  by  the  King  (Palfrey, 
Hist,  New  Eng.,  i,  190-4;  Winsor,  iii,  275,  295),  as  did  also  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  on  March  19,  1628  (Palfrey,  i,  288, 
m;  Winsor,  iii,  309-10). 

Hendrick  Hudson,  in  1609,  was  the  first  white  man  to  enter 
New  York  Harbor  and  the  Hudson.  After  some  inconsiderable 
efforts  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  settled  *'  New  Netherland," 
now  New  York.  Their  main  settlement  was  where  New  York 
City  now  is,  but  after  a  time  they  built  small  forts  as  far  east  as 
the  Connecticut  River,  ** took  possession"  of  Long  Island  and  es- 
tablished some  villages  at  its  western  end  (Brodhead,  Docs.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  133  et  seq.). 

The  English  antagonized  them  from  the  outset.  Before  1620 
they  had  warned  oflf  the  few  Dutch  at  Manhattan  (Palfrey,  Hist. 
Sew  Eng.y  i,  236);  and  in  1622  the  English  Government  addressed 
a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  States  General  **  against  intrusions  in 
Sew  England  *'  (i6.,  237).  In  1627  the  Plymouth  Governor  warned 
the  Dutch  that  the  Plymouth  territory  reached  to  40°  latitude  (a 
few  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and 
about  one  hundi^ed  and  fifty  miles  south  of  New  York),  and 
forbade  them  to  intrude  upon  it.  The  English  also,  but  after  the 
Dutch  had  actually  made  their  permanent  settlement,  approached 
it  as  far  as  Providence  and  New  Haven,  the  latter  seventy  miles 
from  New  York  (t6.,  236).  They  took  possession  of  Long  Island, 
tore  down  the  Dutch  Company's  coat-of-arms  from  their  posses- 
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sion  posts,  and  set  a  foors  head  in  their  place,  and  founded  two 
villages  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  (Brodhead,  Docs.,  voL  Ut  i 
p.  136). 

Each  of  the  contending  parties  claimed  priority  of  discoyory 
for  its  nation;  but  each  also  claimed  that  its  settlement  gave  it,  m 
law,  the  possession  and  the  title  to  ail  the  unsettled  land  betwem 
the  actual  towns  of  Plymouth,  New  York  and  Jamestown. 

The  discussion  just  referred  to  was  terminated  by  what  was 
called  the  '' Treaty  of  1650,"  that  is,  a  local  agreement  foroei 
upon  the  Dutch  by  the  strength  of  the  New  England  cokmie8i 
This  agreement  secured  to  the  English  a  peaceful  occupatkm 
east  of  the  Connecticut,  though  it  did  not  formally  recognte 
their  title.     {See  Brodhead,  Docs.,  vol.  i,  pp.  469,  541,  567,  611). 

In  1660  the  discussion  between  the  two  governments  became  ; 
acrimonious;  the  principal  papers  are  in  Brodhead,  vol.  li,  and  j 
Aiizema.  The  controversy  was  ended  in  the  general  war,  whao 
England  conquered  New  Netherland,  and  the  peace  of  Breda, 
which  terminated  it  (1667),  left  this  region  in  the  possessioQ  of 
England.  But  the  papers  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion make  it  clear  that  both  parties  admitted  as  sound  certain 
principles  of  law,  among  which  are  these: 

Both  parties  claimed  by  right  of  discovery;  the  English  under 
Cabot  and  the  Dutch  as  originally  subjects  of  the  King  of  SpaiOi 
and  as  holding  the  right  of  Spain  by  the  cession  contained  in 
the  peace  of  Munster  (1648).  Neither  of  these  discoveries  was 
followed  by  any  occupation  north  of  Florida  or  Virginia  untfl 
1600;    that  is,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

E^ich  also  relied  on  occtipation,  after  1600;  and  they  referred 
both  to  occupatio  or  primitive  occupation  of  a  terra  niillius,  and 
long  continued  occupation  constituting  title  by  prescription. 
They  both  asserted  or  admitted  that  one  or  a  very  few  actual 
settlements  would  or  might  constitute,  in  law,  a  possession  or 
occupation,  perfecting  title  to  a  large  region  of  terra  nullius.  This^ 
they  conceived,  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  nation  which  was 
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the  second  to  make  its  entry  on  lands  which  the  rule  had  already 

placed  in  such  constructive  possession  of  another;    such  second 

eotry  was  in  the  nature  of  a  dispossession;    and  it  extended  in 

law  no  further  than  it  did  in  fact.     When,  in  the  coui*se  of  dis- 

<rLission,  the  shoe  pinched  a  little  on  the  one  party  or  the  other, 

neither   was  very   consistent;    but^  the   papers  show   that   each 

side  appreciated  the  law  to  be  as  we  have  stated  it. 

On  November  5,  1660,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  sent  to 

tlie  States  Oeneral  a  long  account  of  the  controversy,  as  a  basis 

for  complaints  about  the  English  usurpations. 

New  Netherland  originally,  they  say,  began  at  latitude  3S^ — 

hich  is  in  Virginia,  south  of  Washington,  and  half  way  between 

lat  city  and  James  River,  the  seat  of  Raleigh's  colony.    Its  true 

^rthern  limit,  they  allege,  included  Cape  Cod;  that  is,  it  reached 

Massachusetts  Bay,  which  they  had  entered  and  explored. 

r'he  paper,  in  Brodhead,  Docs.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  133-134,  says: 

"  This  province  of  New  Netherland  was  then  immediately  occupied  and 

9iken  |)osse8sion  of  by  the  said  Company,  according  as  circumstances  per- 

^iitied,  as  is  the  case  in  all  neio  undertakings,*     For  which  purpose  they 

aused  to  be  built  there,  since  the  year  1623,  four  forts,  to  wit:  two  on  the 

^"orth  river,  namely,  Amsterdam  and  Orange;  one  on  the  South   river, 

^*alled  Nassaw,  and  the  last  on  the  Fresh   [Connecticut]  river,  called  the 

Hope.     From  the  beginning  a  garrison  has  been   always  stationed  and 

maintained  in  all  these  forts. 

The  Company  had  created  these  forts  both  Southward  and  NortliwarJ, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  close  and  appropriate  the  aforesaid  rivers,  but  like- 
wise as  far  as  title  by  occupation  tends,  the  lands  arouud  them  and  within 
their  borders  (being  then  about  sixty  leagues  along  the  coast),  and  on  the 
other  sidt  of  the  rivers,  to  possess,  to  declare  as  their  own  and  to  preserve 
against  all  foreign  or  domestic  nations,  who  would  endeavor  to  usurp  the 
same,  contrary  to  the  Companys  will  and  pleasure." 

They  intended,  they  say,  to  build   forts  behind  Cape  Cod,  but 

their  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  this,  and  they  never  did  it. 

*  Tbe  phraae  is  a  bappy  one  to  express  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  and  therefora 
when  Spain,  bcgiooing  with  true  discovery,  and  ending  with  making  the  country  Spanish, 
progressed  with  a  vigor  which  has  astonished  the  world,  it  complied  with  the  strictest  rules 
<>f  the  law.  Tbe  Dutch  intruded  in  Guayaoa  and  acquired  a  title;  but  conquest,  cession, 
or  preacription  aupports  this,  not  oceupaUo, 
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The  New  England  English  have  usurped  upon  them,  claiming 
under  a  patent  from  Charles  I.;  but  this  they  assert  cannot  dis- 
place the  earlier  title  of  the  Dutch.  Elsewhere  the  Dutch  Co. 
mentions  4H°  as  their  limit. 

Such  an  extent  of  right  from  a  single  settlement  was  evidently 
then  a  familiar  if  not  an  accepted  doctrine;  but  a  prior  occupatio 
based  on  the  James  River  settlement  was  impliedly  admitted  to 
be  extensive  enough  in  law  to  restrict  the  later  New  Netherland 
claim. 

But  even  in  that  view  the  Dutch  say  that  they  had  a  better 
title;  for  they  came  to  America  while  "subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  first  finder  and  founder  of  this  new  American  world,  who 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  peace "  (Muuster,  1618)  made  over  to 
them  his  title.  But  this  argument,  which  extended  Spain's  right 
by  discovery  to  the  whole  of  the  new  world,  they  admit  to  be 
'*  rather  forced,"  and  is,  they  say,  unnecessary,  for  they  have  a 
title  of  their  own  as  *' first  discoverers  and  possessors." 

January  21,  1(>()4  (/6.,  p.  226),  they  ask  the  States  Greneral  to 
fix  the  limits  of  New  Netherland  *' along  the  coast  from  37^ 
degrees  unto  41^,  and,  furthermore,  landward  as  far  as  men  can 
travel."  Latitude  37|  degrees  marks,  virtually,  the  actual  Vir* 
ginia  settlement ;  41 J  degrees  means  Plymouth,  that  is,  their 
view  is  that  the  first  occupatio  (which  was  what  they  claimed)  is 
displaced  by  the  second  comer  only  so  far  as  the  latter  physically 
extends,  which  is  good  law. 

Sir  George  Downing,  British  Ambassador,  sent  a  memorial  in 
reply.  In  answer  the  States  General,  on  February  9,  1665,  trans- 
mitted these  comments,  addressed  to  them  by  their  Committee  on 
Relations  with  England  (26.,  p.  325): 

'*  The  English  have  no  other  title  to  the  possession  of  what  they  hold; 
namely.  New  Belgium,  than  those  of  this  nation  have  to  New  Netherland; 
to  wit,  the  right  of  occupation  ;  because  all  those  countries  being  desert, 
uninhabited  and  waste,  as  if  belonging  to  nobody,  became  the  property  of 
those  who  have  been  the  first  occupants  of  them.     'Tis  thus  the  English 
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aTe  occupied,  and  this  is  the  title  by  wliicli  they  possess  New  Engiaud,  us 
bose  of  this  nation.  New  Netherland.  The  right  which  the  English  found 
u  the  letters  patent,  wherein  their  king  grants  such  a  vast  extent  to  the 
imitsof  the  English  so  as  to  include  also  all  the  possessions  of  this  nation,  is 
ijs  ridiculous  as  if  your  High  Mightinesses  bethought  yourselves  of  includ- 
Dg  all  New  England  iu  the  i>atent  yon  would  grant  to  the  West  India 
JomiN&ny.  Therefore,  a  continued  |K)sse88ion  for  such  a  long  series  of  years 
nudt  confer  on  this  nation  a  title  which  cannot  be  questioned  with  any 
i|>pearance  ol  reason.'' 

The  reply  of  the  British  Ambassador,  April  7,  16t)i>  {ib,,  p.  J5o2), 
las  been  used  in  another  connection  {ante^  p.  193).  He  as- 
ierted  that  the  English  had  entered  under  patents,  and  that 
heir  settlements  were  to  be  taken  as  a  possession  of  all  lands 
flritbin  the  lK>unds  described  in  the  patents;  that  it  was  not 
lecessary  that  every  part  should  be  effectively  occupied. 

The  States  General  rejoined  {ib.,  p.  379): 

The  patent  of  the  King  of  England  cannot  **  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  subjects  of  other  Kings  and  States;"  neither  does 
the  patent  prove  possession. 

The  States  General  next  turn  to  the  question  we  have  be- 
fore us.  They  first  quote  (i6.,  p.  380)  from  the  British  Ambas- 
sador's paper: 

***But,'he  says:  *  *tis  not  requisite  that  men  should  inhabit  every  in- 
diTidual  8(>ot;  it  is  enough  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  a  ])art  within 
tlie  limits  of  their  Patent,  and  so  acquire  the  remainder  mentioned  in  their 
l*4tent/  This  would  well  apply  to  any  places  winch  are  not  taken  po«5- 
ie«iuu  of,  and  no/  embraced  wiihin  those  pari s  that  are  posaesaed;  *  but  in- 
uiunch  as  another  has  full  fifty  years'  adverse  possession,  it  does  not  enter 
into  consideration,  except  to  gloze  over  such  violent  usurpations  as  are 
Here  peqjotrated ;  it  being  notorious  that  a  thing  can  be  possessed  by  only 
OQ^-  We  shall  willingly  concede  to  the  Ambassador^  if  the  English  in 
('^yloQ  or  other  Dutch  Colonies,  possessed  a  country  as  the  Dutch  have  in 


*  /.  €.,  the  rule  of  extended  iHMsetaion  of  a  uuivenilai  applies  lo  regrions  where  there  is 
^  prtf MM  poMeMion  io  law  by  another.  But  when  it  encoanters  previous  possession  by 
"^Q^  it  most  yield  ;  and  it  mint  do  this  equally  whether  that  previous  possession  be  by 
^^^  pbjnical  uccopAtion,  or  be  merely  leg^l  possession  by  the  rule  of  extension  from  a 
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the  Northeru  part  of  America^  that  the  sole  right  which  is  here  claimed, 
slionld  belong  to  them/ 

That  Great  Britain  gave  her  full  consent  to  the  doctrine  that 
a  possession  of  a  part,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  effected  a 
good  occupation  of  the  whole,  and  herself  sought  to  apply  the 
doctrine  to  Guiana  itself,  appears  from  this  incident:  In  1008 
Harcourt  visited  the  coast  of  Guiana  and  attempted  to  seize  it 
for  his  sovereign.     This  is  his  account  of  the  method  used: 

"  I  took  possession  of  the  Land^  by  I'urfe  and  Twigge,  inbehalfe  of  our 
Sovereigne  Lord  King  James;  I  took  the  said  possession  of  a  pari,  in  nam 
of  the  whole  Continent  of  Gniana,  lying  betwixt  the  rivers  of  Amazones, 
and  Orenoqne,  not  beeing  actnally  possessed,  and  inhabited  by  any  other 
Christian  Prince  or  State;  wherewith  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  well  content 
and  pleased*'  (V.  C-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  55). 

Upon  the  strength  of  this,  the  King  (James  I.),  granted  to 
Harcourt  a  charter,  but,  manifestly  recognizing  at  the  time  that 
the  territory  west  of  the  Essequibo  was  Spanish,  he  limited  the 
grant  to  the  territory  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Elssequibo. 

It  appears  also,  from  the  later  history  of  this  incident,  that 
the  claim  which  Great  Britain  is  now,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Dutch,  setting  forward— that  in  the  early  yeai-s  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  coast  of  Guiana  was  terra  nullius  and  not  Spanish— Great 
Britain  at  that  time  did  not  maintain  in  behalf  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, who  had  attempted  settlements  on  that  coast. 

Upon  a  protest  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  based  upon  the 
ground  that  Spain  had  before  appropriated  the  region  to  which 
the  Harcourt  grant  related,  proceedings  under  it  were  suspended. 
Later  (1623-25)  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  King  on 
behalf  of  these  patentees,  setting  forth  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  rights  of  England,  in  which  it  was  said: 

'^  Your  Majesty's  subjects  many  yeares  since  found  that  couutrie  free 
from  any  Christian  Prince  or  State  or  the  subjects  of  any  of  them." 
*'  Your  Majesty *s  subjects  with  the  faire  leaye  and  good  liking  of  the  native 
inhabitants  have  theis  13  or  li  yeares  continuallie  remayned  in  the  aid 
Kiver  [the  Amazon]  and  also  in  the  Riyer  of  Wiapoco^  being  upon  the 
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same  Coaste."  **  Your  Ma"'  hath  bine  pleased  to  grauiite  gevenill  Commis- 
sions for  these  parts,  and  (w  **  good  advice  of  your  Councell)  hath  granttd 
two  soverall  letters  Pattents  the  one  in  the  11**  of  your  l^aigne  of  England, 
the  other,  the  17***."  **  The  Count  of  Gondomer  [the  Spanish  Ambassador] 
did  bouldlie  and  most  confidentlie  afTirme  thnt  his  Master  had  the  actual] 
and  present  possession  of  theis  parts:  whereupon  he  obtained  of  your  Ma*** 
a  snspence  and  stay  of  all  our  proceedings  for  a  tyme.  About  two  yeares 
and  a  halfe  afterward  the  said  Embas^adour  caused  about  300  men  to  be 
sent  into  the  River  of  Amazones,  then  to  beginn  the  foresaid  possession 
and  to  destroy  the  English  and  Dutch  there  abideinge"  (V.  C-C,  vol.  ii, 

p.  65). 

In   li}2i}  Harcourt,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  '*  Relations"  gives 

this  account  of  the  incident  (p.  7): 

"And  heie  I  think  it  tit  to  give  notice  of  the  dealing  of  a  S/tanish 
Ambassadonr  (whilst  he  resided  in  England)  against  these  men  [the 
English  colonists  in  Guiana],  after  he  had  procured  them  to  bee  altogether 
abandoneil  by  their  owne  Country,  by  his  false  suggessions.  and  violent 
irai)ortunity.'' 

These  historical  incidents  illustrate  the  stretch  that  was  given, 
both  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the  constructive 
possession  attributable  to  a  small  actual  occupation  when  the  New 
World  was  being  settled.  No  one  of  the  great  powers  is  more 
distinctly  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  vast  stretches  of  unoc- 
cupied territory  may  be  rightfully  claimed  by  constructive  occupa- 
tion, as  appurtenant  to  small  settlements,  than  Great  Britain. 
Nor  has  she  ever  failed,  when  the  facts  offered  any  justification 
for  it,  to  put  forward  a  title  by  discovery.  In  the  present  case 
she  insists  upon  a  very  strict  rule  as  to  Spanish  settlements,  but 
she  saves  her  record,  in  part,  by  demanding  for  herself  the  broad 
effect  she  has  been  wont  to  give  to  her  own  settlements. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  a  word  here  about  the  reasonable  period, 
though  we  hold  that  if  the  discoverer  is  the  first  to  make  an  actual 
settlement  the  question  cannot  be  raised. 

As  we  have  suggested  already,  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  dis- 
coverer must  be  defined  before  we  can  say  what  time  should  be 
allotted  for  the  doing  of  it.    Is  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  dis- 
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covertM*,  ill  onler  to  perfect  his  title  to  the  whole  reKioa  dis- 
covered, the  sending  of  *'  a  force  or  a  colony  to  some  part  of  the 
land  intend«Ml  to  t>e  occupied  "'—the  entry  upon  a  part  for  the 
wliolo— (sis  Hall  says);  or  is  it  the  bringing  into  use,  by  the  dis- 
coverer, of  the  resources  of  the  whole  territory  and  the  subjecting 
of  all  its  savage  inhabitants  to  his  jurisdiction  and  control,  as  Greit 
Britain  now  contends.  If  the  rule  is  as  first  stated,  and  15U0 
is  taken  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  Spain  sent  out 
a  force  to  that  region  as  early  as  1534»,  and  in  1591  established  a 
|MM'inanent  settlement. 

This  was  a  very  much  earlier  actual  occupation  after  discoveij 
than  th:it  made  hy  Great  Britain  in  North  America— the  timeli- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  which  she  has  asserted  and  main- 
tainiHl. 

But  if  the  discoverer  cannot  enter  upon  a  part  for  the 
whole,  but  must  appropriate  the  resources  and  subject  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  in  order  to  perfect  his  title, 
the  reasonable  time  during  which  no  other  nation  can  in- 
trude nmst  be  greatly  extended.  And,  in  view  of  the  slow 
development  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  it  can 
hardly  lie  contended  here  that  Spain  should  have  appropriated 
the  resources  of  the  whole  of  Guiana  and  subdued  all  of  its 
8«ivag<*  tribes  befoi'e  H>1H,  which  is  the  date  assigned  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana.  Sudi 
a  demand  would  be  preposterous.  The  colonization  of  America 
did  not  proceed  on  such  a  schedule. 

Is  it  to  be  claimed  here  that  Spain  lost  Guiana  because 
Within  twenff/  i/ears  aft«r  her  first  permanent  settlement—if 
Santo  Thomo  is  to  be  taken  as  the  first — she  had  not  used 
the  resources  of  the  entire  region,  and  subdued  all  of  its 
savage  tribes^  Santo  Thome,  settled  in  1591,  was  a  timely 
first  settlement;  and  can  the  entry  of  the  Dutch  in  161S  be 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  Spain  had  forfeited  her  in- 
choate title,   because  she  had  not,  within  twenty  years^  so  ex- 
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tended  her  settleraents  as  to  effectively  occupy  the  whole  of 
Guiana?  Upon  any  conceivable  estimate  of  the  "  reasonable 
period/'  the  Dutch  entry  into  Guiana  was  premature  and 
wron|2;fuI. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  British  Case  concedes  that  all  of  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  affecting  the  territory  and  the  dis- 
coverer are  to  be  allowed  for  in  determining  whether  he  has  been 
reasonably  diligent. 

Of  some  only  of  these  retarding  conditions  we  shall  speak 
briefly.  In  the  aggregate  they  were  so  great  that,  but  for  the 
stimulus  received  from  the  belief  that  fabulous  stores  of  gold  were 
to  be  found,  they  would  have  further  delayed  the  settlement  of 
the  New  World  for  at  least  a  century.  The  seas  were  uncharted; 
no  coast  lights  gave  friendly  warning.  The  ships  were,  at  the 
first,  so  frail  that  one  like  them  could  not  now  find  a  crew,  even 
for  a  coast  voyage,  without  a  convoy.  A  voyage  from  Cadiz  to 
Santo  Thome  occupied  from  two  to  three  or  more  months,  and 
one  hundred  tons  was  a  large  cargo.*  All  of  these  wild  lands  were 
peopled  by  wilder  men.  Every  tree  and  jungle  was  a  citadel  of 
fear.  The  painted  brave,  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  scalping  knife, 
the  fire-~for  the  torture  or  for  the  feast— and  the  burning  home, 
were  waiting  in  fact,  or  in  the  fears  of  those  who  were  sought  as 
colonists.  In  Guiana  a  Spanish  force  of  470  men  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Indians  with  a  loss  of  850.  In  St.  Lucia  a 
British  colony  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Caribs.  In  all  the 
American  settlements  the  colonists   carried  their  rifles  to  the 


*  "  Tbe  eonne  from  here  (HolUnd),  Uiither  and  back,  is  yery  moch  easier  than  from 
Spttio,  for  it  takes  oar  ships  nsaslly  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  sail  from  here  thither."  (See 
U.  8.  Ck>m.  Rep.,  yoL  U,  p.  81.)  Cabelimo  set  sail  from  Trinidad  "  for  this  country"  (Hol- 
land) on  October  13,  1698,  read^d  Plyoioath,  England,  Dec.  11,  and  Middelbnrg,  in  Zeeland, 
Dec  28,  1698;  the  Yoyage  thos  taking  aboot  U  weeks.  On  the  way  they  spoke,  in  the 
Weat  Indies,  an  English  galley  of  26  tons.  Cabeliau's  Yessels  were  the  Zeeridder,  160  tons, 
and  Jaiuu,  120  tona.  (B.  C.  I,  p.  18.) 

Considerable  delay  was  nsnally  experienced  in  getting  from  the  Orinoco's  month  up  to 
Santo  Thom6.  Cabelian  spent  20  days  in  ascending  the  Orinoco  to  Santo  Thoro^ — about 
forty  (Doieh)  miles,  with  a  Mhip  of  *  abont  72  tons,"  a  yacht  *'  of  about  18  tons,"  and  another 
yacht ;  altogether  canyii^  "about  60  persons.*'  (B.  0.  I,  p.  20.) 
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fields  and  to  the  meeting  hoiine.  The  forests  of  Guiana  were  dark 
and  limitless,  and  the  making  of  fields  was  a  work  that  bowed 
the  harks  of  niiiny  generations  of  pioneers,  even  in  the 
northrrn  cnloniis.  In  the  tropics  the  woods  had  no  paths, 
save*  the  streams,  and  even  these  had  sometimes  to  he  cleaivd 
with  tli«'  axe  for  the  i)£iss<ige  of  a  canoe.  The  interlacing  and 
matted  vint^s  stop|)ed  the  feet  as  effectually  as  a  stone  wall. 
The  wild  vegetation  sikhhIIIv  recovered  the  possession  of  whidi 
the  settler  had  hy  vast  lalK>r  rohbed  it  -if  he  at  all  relaxed  bis 
vigilance.  To  cut  a  fmth  through  the  forests  was,  asCourthial 
said,  a  work  for  a  colony,  not  for  a  man.  Piracy,  attracted 
hy  the  gold  that  Spain  was  taking  from  her  colonies,  threat- 
ened all  of  her  ships  and  all  of  her  settlements.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  counted  these  captures  as  its  richest  per- 
quisite. Raleigh  apparently  thought  himself  entitled  to  divide 
this  sour(*e  of  wealth  wnth  the  Dutch.  In  !H14  the  Dutch  with 
the  Caribs  invested  Trinidad  (R.  T.,  p.  :2^).  In  IB  18  Raleigh  d^ 
stroyed  Santo  Thome  (B.  P.,  p.  4l>).  In  l«29  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  made  a  combined  atta<*k  on  Santo  Thome  (B.  C.  I,  p.  70k 
In  h>:^7  the  Dutch  and  the  Caril>s  captunnl.  burned  and  plundered 
Santo  Thome    (B.  i\  I,  p.  ssi. 

These  acts  delayed  Spanish  stltlemont,  and  it  would  seem  to 
he  contrary  to  familiar  rules  of  law  that  the  Dutch  and  British, 
who  so  much  contributeil  to  the  delay,  should  acquire  an  advan* 
tage  from  their  own  wrongs. 

About  the  year  ir4s  a  diplomatic  controversy  I)etween  Eng- 
land and  Fi  ance,  as  to  the  ownership  of  St.  Lucia  Island,  was  re- 
ferred to  con)missionei*s  for  adjustment.  The  English  had  settled 
there  in  1«*»:M»,  but  were  diiven  «iut  the  folloiving  year  by  the 
Caribs,  many  of  the  settlers  bt^ing  kilknl.  The  French  seized  the 
island  in  ]«')r»u,  upon  the  claim  that  (rreat  Britain  had  abandoned 
it.     Phillimore  <  vol.  i,  p.  M^),  says, 

'*  the-  Knglisli  lu'gutiaton**  coiiteiidtHl  tliut  their  dereliction  had  been  the  i^ 
suit  (if  violfiiof    *    *    *    jiihI  tlmt  it  was  not  competent  for  France  te 
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■ 

profit  by  this  act  of  yiolenceand  snrreptitionsly  obtain  the  territory  of  an- 
other state/' 

Well,  was  not  Spain's  colonization  of  Quiana  also  retarded 
by   these  Caribs— set    on  often    by  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  Dutch,  and  by  Dutch  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  posts,  and  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Raleigh?     Was  not  Spain's  dereliction  the 
result  of  violence?    And  have  we  not  here  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
this  violence,  and  to  ^'  surreptitiously  obtain  the  territory  of  an- 
other state  "?    Can  the  Dutch,  keeping  themselves  under  cover, 
send  the  Caribs  to  destroy  a  Spanish  mission,  and  then  base  a  claim 
to  the  territory  upon  the  failure  of  Spain  to  re-establish  it  promptly? 
England's  settlements  on  the  New  England  coasts  grew,  not  out  of 
the  attractiveness  of  that  region,  but  out  of  the  unatti  activeuess  of 
England  to  men  who  valued  religious  liberty  more  than  personal 
comfort  and  riches.     Men  were  punished  for  crimes  by  deportation 
to  the  colonies.     The  slave  trade  was  put  under  requisition  for 
laborers  that  Europe  could  not  supply.     This  was  especially  true  of 
the  tropics,  where  white  men  could  not  do  the  work  of  the  fields. 
The  Dutch  Guiana  colonies  depended  absolutely  upon  their  slaves 
to  work  their  plantations,  so  much  so  that  the  slaves  far  outnum- 
bered the  colonists  and,  though  unarmed,  were  a  constant  menace 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  settlements.    So  inexorable  was  the 
demand  for  slaves  that  the  Dutch  stimulated  the  Caribs  to  make 
war  upon  the  interior  tribes,  that  the  captives  taken  might  be 
enslaved.      Europe  was  not  wanting  ''lands  for  the  landless." 
England  had  appropriated  an  extent  of  territory  so  great  that  free 
lands  of  the  best  quality  were  offered,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  after  Cabot's  discovery,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  all  who  would  settle  upon  them.    Bureaus  were  estab- 
lished and  agents  sent  to  Europe  to  seek  for  emigrants,  and  the 
supply  of  free  lands  has  not  yet  been  fully  exhausted.    No  other 
nation  was  hindered  or  kept  out  of  the  present  use  of  lands  that  it 
was  then  waiting  to  cultivate.    So  far  as  there  were  contentions, 
they  were  for  power,  for  points  of  future  advantage,  for  gold— 
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not  for  si'tllenieiit.  The  DuMi  were  not  kept  by  Spain  oat  of  a 
ttM  ritnrv  they  were  reaJy  to  settle.  The  small  region  they  had 
st'ized  as  an  act  of  war,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  was  in  excess  of 
thtMr  ahiUty  to  st*ttle,  and  so  remainetl  up  to  the  cession  toOmt 
Hritain.  twdhniulred  .ind  nne  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Dntch 
settlement,  as  fixed  l)y  the  British  Case. 

It  is  to  tliis  {H»riod  and  to  these  c<mditions  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  '*  rens(^nahle  time**  is  to  be  ajiplied;  and  in  the  further  light  of 
the  practical  ilefinition  given  by  the  other  great  nations  in  those 
p.iit-s<if  America  claimed  hy  them. 

Hrfon*  conchiding  this  discussion,  we  think  it  well  to  say  that 
it  is  tlie  law  and  the  international  usage  of  the  Irtth  and  17th  ceo- 
turies.  and  not  tiie  strirtt*r  mcNlern  view  of  occupation,  expressed 
in  the  Bi^'rlin  Convention  (if  lss4,  that  must  govern  in  this 

This  is  admittnl  in  the  British  Case  (p.  l.H)  to  be  the  rule 
appli«Hl  to  the  roasnnahle  |>eri(Ml  given  for  actual  settlement,  and 
bv  the  same  reason  it  must  l)e  the  rule  as  to  the  character  of  the 
si»ttlement  n^iuired,  and  tlie  constnictive  extent  given  to  such 
settlements. 

Vh.  Solonian.  in  his  *Mlrcupation  of  territories  without  an 
owner."  tak«^  the  view  that  the  occupations  effected  in  former 
times  cannot  l»e  considcretl  hy  the  standard  of  principles  admitted 
in  Berlin,  hut  according  to  the  principles  ruling  at  the  time.  As 
an  example,  the  author  presents  the  case  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  asserts  that  the  question  was  settled  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
impartiality  by  the  Po|m».  (Jermany  alleged  the  existence  on  the 
islands  of  commercial  establishments  of  her  subjects ;  the  steps 
taken  by  the  fonndei*s  of  such  estahli»bments  to  induce  the  German 
Uovernment  to  establish  a  piot«H;torate  over  the  island;  the  absence 
of  sovereignty  of  Spain,  who  did  not  have  even  subjects  engaged 
in  commerce  in  that  region:  the  want  of  indications  to  the  powers 
that  there  was  a  nation  exeirising  right  of  sovereignty  over  the 
territory,  and  the  participation  of  Sjuiin  in  the  Berlin  Congress. 
The  exceptions  taken  by  (Germany  and  (ii-eat  Britain  in  1875  were 
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^  also  alleged  respectiDg  the  case  of  a  consul  having  claimed  as 

-  Spanish  subjects  some  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  saved  by  an 

English  vessel  from  a  shipwreck,  an  e.xception  over  which  Spain 

:  remained  silent,   as  though  she  did  not  pretend  to  rights    of 

sovereignty  over  those  islands. 

Spain  alleged  that  effective  occupation  was  not  applicable  to  the 
island  of  Tap;  first,  on  account  of  its  geographical  position;  second, 
because  it  was  not  an  object  of  new  occupation.  There  had  been 
a  prior  occupation;  Spanish  officers  were  on  land  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  small  fort  when  the  German  officers  arrived;  the  Spanish  flag 
had  floated  over  the  Caroline  Islands  since  1526.  From  that  time 
;  forward  and  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Spain  had  sent 
:  to  thfjse  islands  a  great  number  of  military  expeditions  and  many 
religious  missions,  and  had  made  repeated  attempts  at  coloniza- 
ti<m.  In  1731  the  Philippine  missionaries  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  archipelago.  Spain  had  the  monopoly  of  missions,  the  dif- 
fusion of  religion,  and  of  the  planting  of  civilization  in  those 
remote  islands.  In  1885  the  frigate  Velasco  visited  the  island  of 
Tap,  and  the  Minister  for  the  islands  informed  the  Senate  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  renew  those  visits,  and  that  the  manifestation 
of  sovereignty  seemed  expedient;  that  the  natives  knew  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  Alfonso  XII.,  and  knew  also  that  they  were  under 
Spanish  control. 

Appointed  as  a  mediator,  the  Pope  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  over  the  Caroline  and  Palaos  Islands,  based  on  the  fact  of 
discovery,  and  the  acts  performed  there  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, though  these  acts  did  not  give  it  the  character  of  effective 
occupation. 

In  1843  Mr.  Upshar,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett,  our  Minister  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, said.     (Wharton,  Int.  Law,  i,  5): 

"  How  far  the  mere  discovery  of  a  territory  which  is  either  unsettled,  or 
settled  only  by  sayages^  gives  a  right  to  it,  is  a  question  which  neither  the 
law  nor  the  usages  of  nations  has  yet  definitely  settled.     The  opinions  of 
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coverer,  in  order  to  perfect  his  title  to  the  whole  re>i;ioQ  dis- 
covered, the  sending  of  "  a  force  or  a  colony  to  some  part  of  tba 
land  intended  to  be  occupied  " — the  entry  upon  a  part  for  the 
whole— (as  Hall  says);  or  is  it  the  bringing  into  use,  by  the  dis- 
coverer, of  the  resources  of  the  whole  territory  and  the  subjecting 
of  all  its  savage  inhabitants  to  his  jurisdiction  and  control,  as  Great 
Britain  now  contends.  If  the  rnle  is  as  first  stated,  and  ISOO 
is  taken  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  Spain  sent  out 
a  force  to  that  region  as  early  as  15^,  and  in  1591  established  a 
permanent  settlement. 

This  was  a  very  much  earlier  actual  occupation  after  discovery 
than  that  made  by  Great  Britain  in  North  America — the  timdi- 
ness  and  effectiveness  of  which  she  has  asserted  and  main* 
tained. 

But  if  the  discoverer  cannot  enter  upon  a  part  for  the 
whole,  but  must  appropriate  the  resources  and  subject  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  in  order  to  perfect  his  titl6| 
the  reasonable  time  during  which  no  other  nation  can  in- 
trude must  be  greatly  extended.  And,  in  view  of  the  slow 
development  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  it  can 
hardly  be  contended  here  that  Spain  should  have  appropriated 
the  resources  of  the  whole  of  Guiana  and  subdued  all  of  its 
savage  tribes  befoi'e  1613,  which  is  the  date  assigned  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana.  Sudi 
a  demand  would  be  preposterous.  The  colonization  of  America 
did  not  proceed  on  such  a  schedule. 

Is  it  to  be  claimed  here  that  Spain  lost  Guiana  because 
within  twenty  years  after  her  first  permanent  settlement— if 
Santo  Thome  is  to  be  taken  as  the  first — she  had  not  used 
the  resources  of  the  entire  region,  and  subdued  all  of  iti 
savage  tribes?  Santo  Thome,  settled  in  1591,  was  a  timdy 
first  settlement;  and  can  the  entry  of  the  Dutch  in  1613  b( 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  Spain  had  forfeited  her  in* 
choate  title,   because  she  had  not,  within  twenty  years,  so  ex 
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lended  her  settleraents  as  to  effectively  occupy  the  whole  of 
GoiaDat  Upon  any  conceivable  estimate  of  the  '^  reasonable 
period/'  the    Dutch    entry  into    Guiana    was    premature    and 

As  we  have  seen,  the  British  Case  concedes  that  all  of  the  con- 
litions  and  circumstances  affecting  the  territory  and  the  dis- 
X)?erer  are  to  be  allowed  for  in  determining  whether  he  has  been 
reasonably  diligent. 

Of  some  only  of  these  retarding  conditions  we  shall  speak 
briefly.  In  the  aggregate  they  were  so  great  that,  but  for  the 
ikimulas  received  from  the  belief  that  fabulous  stores  of  gold  were 
to  be  found,  they  would  have  further  delayed  the  settlement  of 
Ae  New  World  for  at  least  a  century.  The  seas  were  uncharted; 
DO  coast  lights  gave  friendly  warning.  The  ships  were,  at  the 
first,  so  frail  that  one  like  them  could  not  now  find  a  crew,  even 
for  a  coast  voyage,  without  a  convoy.  A  voyage  from  Cadiz  to 
Saoto  Thome  occupied  from  two  to  three  or  more  months,  and 
one  hundred  tons  was  a  large  cargo.*  All  of  these  wild  lands  were 
pet^led  by  wilder  men.  Every  tree  and  jungle  was  a  citadel  of 
fear.  The  painted  brave,  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  scalping  knife, 
the  flre—for  the  torture  or  for  the  feast— and  the  burning  home, 
were  waiting  in  fact,  or  in  the  fears  of  those  who  were  sought  as 
<^ist8.  In  Guiana  a  Spanish  force  of  470  men  was  re- 
alised by  the  Indians  with  a  loss  of  850.  In  St.  Lucia  a 
British  colony  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Caribs.  In  all  the 
American  s^tlements  the  colonists   carried  their  rifles  to  the 


*  **  Tilt  eonne  from  here  (Holland),  thither  and  back,  is  yery  much  easier  than  from 
^^,  for  it  takes  oar  ships  nsaally  six  weeks  or  two  months  to  sail  from  here  thither."  (See 
^•8.  Cbn.  Rep.,  yoL  ii,  p.  81.)  Cabeliao  set  sail  from  Trinidad  "  for  this  country  "  (Hol- 
^)oa  October  18,  1698,  reached  Plyoioath,  England,  Dec.  11,  and  Middelburg,  in  Zealand, 
^18,1598;  the  voyage  thus  taking  aboot  11  weeks.  On  the  way  they  spoke,  in  the 
^Mthdiea,  an  English  galley  of  26  tons.  Cabeliau's  yessels  were  the  Zeeridder,  160  tons, 
^/mmi,  120  tons.  (B.  C.  I, p.  18.) 

Gmsidefable  delay  was  osnally  experienced  in  getting  from  the  Orinoco's  mouth  up  to 
^^<itoTboo4.  Cat)eliau  spent  20  days  in  ascending  the  Orinoco  to  Santo  Thom6 — about 
^J  (Doteh)  milea,  with  a  ihip  of  *  about  72  tons,"  a  yacht  *'  of  about  18  tons,'*  and  another 
Ml.  skiigetlier  earryii^  "about  60  persons.''  (B.  C.  I,  p.  20.) 
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fields  and  to  the  meeting  house.  The  forests  of  Guiana  were  dark 
and  limitless,  and  the  making  of  fields  was  a  work  that  bowed 
the  backs  of  many  generations  of  pioneei's,  even  in  the 
northern  colonies.  In  the  tropics  the  woods  had  no  paths, 
save  the  streams,  and  even  these  had  sometimes  to  be  cleared 
with  the  axe  for  the  passage  of  a  canoe.  The  interlacing  and 
matted  vines  stopped  the  feet  as  effectually  as  a  stone  wall. 
The  wild  vegetation  speedily  recovered  the  possession  of  whid 
the  settler  had  by  vast  labor  robbed  it  -if  he  at  all  relaxed  hb 
vigilance.  To  cut  a  path  through  the  forests  was,  as  Courthial 
said,  a  work  for  a  colony,  not  for  a  man.  Piracy,  attracted 
by  the  gold  that  Spain  was  taking  from  her  colonies,  threat* 
ened  all  of  her  ships  and  all  of  her  settlements.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  counted  these  captures  as  its  richest  per- 
quisite. Raleigh  apparently  thought  himself  entitled  to  divide 
this  source  of  wealth  with  the  Dutch.  In  1614  the  Dutch  with 
the  Caribs  invested  Trinidad  (B.  C,  p.  22).  In  1618  Raleigh  d^ 
stroyed  Santo  Thome  (B.  C,  p.  49).  In  1629  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  made  a  combined  attack  on  Santo  Thome  (B.  C.  I,  p.  TO). 
In  1637  the  Dutch  and  the  Caribs  captured,  burned  and  plundered 
Santo  Thome    (B.  C.  I,  p.  88). 

These  acts  delayed  Spanish  settlement,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  contrary  to  familiar  rules  of  law  that  the  Dutch  and  British, 
who  so  much  contributed  to  the  delay,  should  acquire  an  advan* 
tage  from  their  own  wrongs. 

About  the  year  1748  a  diplomatic  controversy  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  to  the  ownership  of  St.  Lucia  Island,  was  re- 
ferred to  commissioners  for  adjustment.  The  English  had  settled 
there  in  16*^9,  but  were  driven  out  the  following  year  by  th§ 
Caribs,  many  of  the  settlers  being  killed.  The  French  seized  the 
island  in  1650,  upon  the  claim  that  Great  Britain  had  abandoned 
it.     Phillimore  (vol.  i,  p.  368),  says, 

**  the  English  negotiators  contended  that  their  dereliction  had  been  the  le- 
sult  of  violence    *    ♦    *    and  that  it  was  not  competent  for  France  tc 
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profit  by  this  act  of  yioleDceand  sarreptitionsly  obtain  the  territory  of  an- 
other state." 

Well,  was  not  Spain's  colonization  of  Guiana  also  retarded 
by  these  Caribs— set    on  often    by  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  Dutch,  and  by  Dutch  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  posts,  and  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Raleigh!     Was  not  Spain's  dereliction  the 
result  of  violeuce?     And  have  we  not  here  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
this  violence,  and  to  *'  surreptitiously  obtain  the  territory  of  an- 
other state  "?    Can  the  Dutch,  keeping  themselves  under  cover, 
send  the  Caribs  to  destroy  a  Spanish  mission,  and  then  base  a  claim 
to  the  territory  upon  the  failure  of  Spain  to  re-establish  it  promptly? 
England's  settlements  on  the  New  England  coasts  grew,  not  out  of 
the  attractiveness  of  that  region,  but  out  of  the  unatti  activeness  of 
England  to  men  who  valued  religious  liberty  more  than  personal 
comfort  and  riches.     Men  were  punished  for  crimes  by  deportation 
to  the  colonies.     The  slave  trade  was  put  under  requisition  for 
laborers  that  Europe  could  not  supply.    This  was  especially  true  of 
the  tropics,  where  white  men  could  not  do  the  work  of  the  fields. 
The  Dutch  Guiana  colonies  depended  absolutely  upon  their  slaves 
to  work  their  plantations,  so  much  so  that  the  slaves  far  outnum- 
bered the  colonists  and,  though  unarmed,  were  a  constant  menace 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  settlements.     So  inexorable  was  the 
^mand  for  slaves  that  the  Dutch  stimulated  the  Caribs  to  make 
war  upon  the  interior  tribes,  that  the  captives  taken  might  be 
enslaved.      Europe  was  not  wanting  ' 'lands  for  the  landless." 
England  had  appropriated  an  extent  of  territory  so  great  that  free 
l^ds  of  the  best  quality  were  offered,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
fi^e  years  after  Cabot's  discovery,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  all  who  would  settle  upon  them.     Bureaus  were  estab> 
Kshed  and  agents  sent  to  Europe  to  seek  for  emigrants,  and  the 
ttpply  of  free  lands  has  not  yet  been  fully  exhausted.     No  other 
nation  was  hindered  or  kept  out  of  the  present  use  of  lands  that  it 
was  then  waiting  to  cultivate.    So  far  as  there  were  contentions, 
tbej  were  for  power,  for  points  of  future  advantage,  for  gold— 
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not  for  settlement.  The  Dutch  were  not  kept  by  Spain  out  of  a 
territory  they  were  ready  to  settle.  The  small  region  they  bad 
seized  as  an  act  of  war,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  was  in  excess  of 
their  ability  to  settle,  and  so  remained  up  to  the  cession  to  Great 
Britain,  two  hundred  and  one  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlement,  as  fixed  by  the  British  Case. 

It  is  to  this  period  and  to  these  conditions  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  '^  reasonable  time"  is  to  be  applied;  and  in  the  further  light  of 
the  practical  definition  given  by  the  other  great  nations  in  those 
parts  of  America  claimed  by  them. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion,  we  think  it  well  to  say  that 
it  is  the  law  and  the  international  usage  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, and  not  the  stricter  modem  view  of  occupation,  expressed 
in  the  Berlin  Convention  of  1884,  that  must  govern  in  this  caea 

This  is  admitted  in  the  British  Case  (p.  154)  to  be  the  rule  as 
applied  to  the  reasonable  period  given  for  actual  settlement,  and 
by  the  same  reason  it  must  be  the  rule  as  to  the  character  of  the 
settlement  required,  and  the  constnictive  extent  given  to  such 
settlements. 

Ch.  Soloman,  in  his  "Occupation  of  territories  without  an 
owner,"  takes  the  view  that  the  occupations  effected  in  forraer 
times  cannot  be  considered  by  the  standard  of  principles  admitted 
in  Berlin,  but  according  to  the  principles  ruling  at  the  time.  As 
an  example,  the  author  presents  the  case  of  the  Caroline  IslandSi 
and  asserts  that  the  question  was  settled  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
impartiality  by  the  Pope.  Germany  alleged  the  existence  on  the 
islands  of  commercial  establishments  of  her  subjects ;  the  steps 
taken  by  the  founders  of  such  establishments  to  induce  the  German 
Government  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  island;  theabsMce 
of  sovereignty  of  Spain,  who  did  not  have  even  subjects  engaged 
in  commerce  in  that  region;  the  want  of  indications  to  the  powers 
that  there  was  a  nation  exercising  right  of  sovereignty  over  the 
territory,  and  the  participation  of  Spain  in  the  Berlin  Congress. 
The  exceptions  taken  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  1875  were 
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il8oaU^2;ed  respecting  the  case  of  a  consul  having  claimed  as 
Spanish  subjects  some  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  saved  by  an 
English  vessel  from  a  shipwreck,  an  exception  over  which  Spain 
remained  silent,  as  though  she  did  not  pretend  to  rights  of 
lovereignty  over  those  islands. 

Spain  all^^  that  eflfective  occupation  was  not  applicable  to  the 
Uand  of  Tap;  first,  on  account  of  its  geographical  position;  second, 
because  it  was  not  an  object  of  new  occupation.  There  had  been 
I  prior  occupation;  Spanish  officers  were  on  land  engaged  in  build- 
tDf^asmall  fort  when  the  German  officers  arrived;  the  Spanish  flag 
bad  floated  over  the  Caroline  Islands  since  1526.  From  that  time 
forward  and  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Spain  had  sent 
totbcjae  islands  a  great  number  of  military  expeditions  and  many 
irii|9008  missions,  and  had  made  repeated  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tioiL  In  1731  the  Philippine  missionaries  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  archipelago.  Spain  had  the  monopoly  of  missions,  the  dif- 
fttioQ  of  religion,  and  of  the  planting  of  civilization  in  those 
isniote  islands.  In  1885  the  frigate  Velasco  visited  the  island  of 
IV  ftod  the  Minister  for  the  islands  informed  the  Senate  that  it 
^  the  intention  to  renew  those  visits,  and  that  the  manifestation 
of  sovereignty  seemed  exi>edient;  that  the  natives  knew  the  name 
^Bk  Majesty  Alfonso  XII.,  and  knew  also  that  they  were  under 
Spanish  control. 

Appointed  as  a  mediator,  the  Pope  i^cognized  the  sovereignty 
of  ^D  over  the  Caroline  and  Palaos  Islands,  based  on  the  fact  of 
&covery,  and  the  acts  performed  there  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
oJWit,  though  these  acts  did  not  give  it  the  character  of  eflfective 
oocQpation. 

h  1843  Mr.  Upehar,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in 
Aletterof  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett,  our  Minister  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, said.    (Wharton,  Int.  Law,  i,  5): 

"  How  far  the  mere  discovery  of  a  territory  which  is  either  unsettled,  or 
►ttlfd  only  by  saviiges,  gives  a  right  to  it,  is  a  question  which  neither  the 
Itvnor  the  nsages  of  nations  has  yet  definitely  settled.     The  opinions  of 
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mankind,  upon  this  point,  have  undergone  very  great  changes  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
rii^lits  acquired  by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations,  even  under 
the  erroneous  views  of  an  unenlightened  age,  are  protected  against,  the 
changes  of  opinion  resulting  merely  from  the  more  liberal,  or  the  morejoit) 
views  of  alter  times.  The  right  of  nations  to  countries  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  nations  as  understood 
at  Ihnt  iime,  and  not  by  the  improved  and  more  enlightened  opinion  of 
three  centuries  later." 

But,  if  it  is  still  said  that  the  whole  of  Guiana  cannot  be 
claimed  by  Spain  under  her  title  as  a  discoverer,  notwithstanding 
the  law  of  that  time  and  the  practice  of  the  nations  in  the  settla- 
ment  of  America,  surely  the  limited  claim  here  involved  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  the  Case  of  Venezuela  (vol.  i,  pp.  281,  283;  paragraphs  9, 17) 
the]*e  are  described  as  having  the  characteristics  of  geographical 
units,  certain  regions  less  than  the  whole  of  Ouiana,  to  which  it 
is  claimed  the  occupation  of  Spain,  at  the  least,  extended.  The 
British  Counter- Case  denies  that  either  of  these  regions  was  a 
geographical  unit,  and  denies  a  Spanish  actual  or  attributive 
occupation,  with  this  reservation  as  t.o  the  region  described  in 
paragraph  9:  ''and  except  so  far  as  Mission  stations  constitnted 
occupation,  it  is  not  true  that  Spain  occupied  any  part  of  sue* 
region."    (B.  C.-C,  pp.  139-140;  paragraphs  9,  17.) 

It  is  further  said  that  the  Dutch  '*  occupied  or  controlled  the 
rest  of  that  region." 

The  Spanish  missions  constituted  an  official  occupation  in  a 
most  distinct  sense,  and  looked  directly  to  the  use  of  the  soil  for 
crops  and  grazing.  It  is  a  small  claim  that  Venezuela — the  suc- 
cessor of  the  discoverer—puts  forward  when  she  suggests  these 
limited  areas  as  the  scope  of  Spain's  occupancy  and  title.  If  the 
Biitish  claim  toBaiima  were  granted,  not  one  foot  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Guiana  would  remain  to  the  discoverer. 

If  Venezuela's  claim  is  allowed  to  the  Elssequibo  she  will  then 
take  loss  than  one-third  of  Guiana. 
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Before  the  Dutch  settled  in  Ouiaoa  Spain  had  occupied  the 
rpfnon  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Orinoco.  She  had  traversed 
the  Orinoco  from  the  sea  to  its  head  waters,  and  from  its  sources 
to  the  sea.  She  had  settled  Trinidad  as  a  base  of  supplies  and 
defenfte  for  her  contemplated  river  settlements,  and  for  her  pro- 
jected occupation  of  Eldorado.  She  had  founded  Santo  Thome  at 
tho  most  available  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river— al)ove  tho 
marsh  lands — as  a  nearer  base  for  he  r  inland  occ^upation.  All  the 
repon  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Orinoco  River  she  had  actually 
appropriated.  Spain  had  also  appropriated  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
her  occupation  there  cut  off  the  approach  of  other  nations  from 
that  direction  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the 
Orinoco;  while  her  own  people  came  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  by  way  of  those  rivers.  Portugal,  which  from  1580  to 
1(H0  was  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  had  occupied  and  appropriated 
the  Amazon,  and  thus  Spain  held  the  approaches  to  Guiana  on 
three  sides,  when  the  Dutch  entered  the  E^sequibo.  But  Spain's 
coast  occupation  was  not  limited  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
She  had  occupied  the  Essequibo  before  the  Dutch  came. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  Great  Britain  that  the  line  of  the 
Essequibo  might  have  been  well  and  rightfully  claimed  by  Spain 
when  the  Dutch  entered  there,  if,  as  we  claim,  there  had  been  an 
earlier  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Essequibo,  even  if  it  was  not 
then  maintained.  Spain  was,  in  other  places,  and  by  other  public 
and  eflfective  acts,  prosecuting  and  proclaiming  her  purpose  to 
occupy  Guiana,  and  the  withdrawal  for  a  time  of  the  Essequibo 
settlement  did  not  work  an  abandonment.  In  view  of  her  own 
contentions  in  the  St.  Lucia  and  Falkland  Island  cases.  Great 
Britain  can  not  be  heard  to  say  that  it  did.  The  evidence  of  a 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  Essequibo  is,  we  think,  complete. 

The  constructive  effect  which  Great  Britain  gives  to  the  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  Essequibo  certainly  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
eariier  Spanish  settlement  there,  and,  given  that  scope,  the  whole 
interior  was  in  Spanish  occupation. 
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But  if  there  had  never  been  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Esse- 
quibo,  the  settlements  at  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  explorations  and  acts  of  dominion  by  Spain 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  surely  had  a  larger  effect  than 
to  give  to  her,  as  the  discoverer  of  Guiana,  a  mere  strip  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoco  below  the  Caroni,  and  even  that  strip 
broken  on  the  lowest  stretch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  wrest  from  her 
the  control  of  that  great  water  way  and  isolate  her  setUementa. 
It  would  be  an  unprecedented  application  of  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  time  to  limit  Spain  to  the  Essequibo  line.  To  give  less 
effect  than  that  to  her  discovery  and  occupation  would  be  to  say 
that  discovery  is  so  reprehensible  that  no  large  constructive  ex- 
tension of  its  bounds  can  be  allowed;  that  all  such  beneficial  con- 
structive effects  are  reserved  for  the  meritorious  second  comer. 

We  have  limited  our  discussion  under  this  head  to  the  question 
of  Spain's  title  by  discovery,  and  have  chiefly  referred  to  sudi 
Spanish  explorations  and  settlements  as  antedated  the  first  Dntdi 
settlement  on  the  Essequibo.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  show  that 
Spain's  title  covered  that  region,  and  that  the  Dutch  could  not 
enter  there  as  upon  lands  terra  nullius ;  that  they  could  only  dis- 
place Spain's  title  by  conquest,  by  cession  or  by  prescription.  At 
a  later  period  in  our  argument  we  will  discuss  the  limitations  that 
attach  to  those  forms  of  title,  and  the  extent  of  territory  that 
must  be  allotted  to  Spain,  even  if  her  just  claims  as  the  discoverer 
of  Guiana  are  ignored. 

We  have  maintained,  we  think,  these  propositions: 

First. — That  Spain  discovered  and  took  a  good  ceremonial 
occupation  of  Guiana,  which  was  then  a  distinct  geographical 
unit,  a  region  every  boundary  of  which  could  be  traversed  by  a 
continuous  boat  journey;  that  the  geographical  separateness  of 
the  region  was  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  its  centre 
the  Eldorado  was,  in  the  belief  of  the  time,  located. 

Second. — That  Spain's  discovery  and  ceremonial  occupation  o( 
Guiana  wei'e  followed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  by  the  organiza- 
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ioQ  of  a  number  of  strong  and  costly  exploring  expeditions,  which 
ought  their  way  against  the  Indians  into  many  parts  of  the 
nterior,  entered  every  important  river  and  coasted  every  boun- 
liiry,  and  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  all  these  labors  was  the 
xxmpation  of  Ouiana. 

Third.— That  before  any  settlement  within  the  bounds  of 
jaiana  bad  been  made  by  another  nation,  Spain  had  established 
p^tnanent  settlements  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  at  Santo 
rhome,  had  for  a  time  maintained  a  settlement  on  the  Gssequibo, 
and  had  appointed  a  Governor  of  the  *'  Province  of  Guiana." 

Fourth. —That  these  acts  and  settlements  were,  and  were 
publicly  known  to  be,  a  part  of  Spain's  scheme  for  the  occupation 
of  Guiana,  and,  in  the  belief  of  the  time,  closed  the  only  prac- 
ticable entrance  to  the  Eldorado  in  the  interior  of  that  Province. 

Fifth. — That  Spain's  purpose  to  occupy  and  hold  Guiana,  and 
W  presence  there,  were  so  well  known  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the 
Goglish,  that  when  they  came  there,  with  any  intent  to  enter  or 
to  occupy,  it  was  in  the  expectation  of  an  armed  conflict  with 
:ipain. 

Sixth.— That  when  the  Dutch  settled  on  the  Essequibo,  they 
Well  knew  that  Spain  claimed  Guiana,  and  especially  had  not 
abandoned  her  claim  to  Essequibo.  They  were  at  war  with  Spain 
aud  seized  her  territory.  They  held  Essequibo  just  as  they  would 
have  held  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome  if  they  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  there. 

Seventh.  —That  Spain  had  perfected  her  title  to  Guiana  by  the 
nilesof  law  and  the  practice  of  the  nations  then  prevailing,  and 
had  never  abandoned  any  part  of  it.  But  that  even  if  Spain's  acts 
^tre  iaadequate  to  confirm  her  title  to  the  whole  of  Guiana,  they 
^tre  certainly  adequate  to  confirm  her  title  to  the  territory  in 
dispute;  that  the  Dutch  could  not  therefore  rightfully  occupy,  as 
fe/ra  nuUiuSj  Essequibo  or  any  part  of  the  disputed  tenitoiy,  and 
that  any  title  acquired  by  the  Dutch  there  must  he  rested  either 
upon  conquest,  cession  or  prescription. 
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Eighth.— That  if  by  Spain's  dereliction  any  part  of  be 
covery  became  subject  to  appropriation  by  another  nation,  S| 
inchoate  title  was  not  lost  until— and  only  so  far  as — that 
nation  first  accomplished  a  competent,  actual  occupation. 

We  state  here,  for  elaboration  hereafter,  these  further  pn 
tions : 

(A.)  That  as  Spain  was  the  discoverer  and  made  the  first  s 
ments,  she  is  entitled  to  claim  the  full  benefit  of  every  rule,  g 
a  constructive  extension  to  the  limits  of  her  actual  occups 
before  any  of  these  rules  can  be  invoked  to  aid  the  Dutch. 

(B.)  That  titles  by  conquest,  cession  and  presciiption  an 
helped  by  the  large  rules  of  constructive  occupation,  bu 
strictly  limited. 

Before,  however,  discussing  the  boundary  upon  the  tl 
propounded  by  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  Spain  must  be  lin 
to  her  actual  occupation,  we  desire  to  discuss  the  Dutch-Bi 
title;  to  show  that  it  has  its  origin  either  in  conquest,  cessic 
prescription,  and  to  point  out  the  limitations  of  those  forr 
title. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  CX)NSTmmON  OF  THE  DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY AS  BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  TITLE. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  as  a  private  trading  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  government  of  a  colony.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish fully  the  character  of  its  acts  as  influencing  the  question 
of  title,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  separately  the  constitution  of 
the  Company,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized,  and  the 
/node  in  which  these  purposes  were  carried  out. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  originally  chartered  in 
lO^l,  at  the  close  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  the  Nethei lauds. 
Its  charter  was  renewed  in  1647,  a  year  before  the  war  came  to 
^ri  end. 

The  Company,  as  stated  in  its  original  charter,  was  created  for 
l-^vjrposes  of  trade;  It  was  considered  by  the  States-General 
^  ft^at  the  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  would 
^^^^  wasted  if  left  to  individual  enterprise.  It  was  in  order  to  con- 
^^^ntrate  all  the  efforts  of  such  individuals  and  to  direct  them  in  a 
single  channel  that  the  West  India  Company  was  funned.  So 
'^=5^ys  the  preamble  of  the  charter  (V.  C.  vol.  iii,  p.  1): 

**  And  beiug  desirous  that  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  not  only  be  main- 
^  Alined  in  their  navigatioD,  commerce  and  trade,  bat  also  that  their  com- 
merce should  increase  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  conformity  witii 
the  Treaties,  Alliances,  CoiiTentions,  and  Agreements  formerly  made  con- 
^niing  the  commerce  and  navigation  with  other  Princes,  Uepublics  and 
niitions,  which  Treaties  we  intend  shall  be  punctually  kept  and  observed 
in  all  their  parts: 

And  we,  finding  by  exi)erience  that  withont  the  common  help,  aid 
and  means  of  a  General  Company  no  protit^ible  business  can  be  curried 
on,  protected  and  maintained  in  the  parts  hereafter  enumerated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  risks  from  sea  pirates,  extortions  and  other  things  of 
the  same  kind,  which  are  incurred  upon  such  long  and  distant  journeys: 
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We,  therefore,  being  moved  by  many  different  and  pregnant  conik 
erations,  have,  after  mature  deliberation  of  the  Council  and  for  Tei 
pressing  causes,  decided  that  the  navigation,  trade  and  commerce  in  th 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  other  countries  hereafter  enumerated,  shal 
henceforth  not  be  carried  on  otherwise  than  with  the  common  nnitvi 
strength  of  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  these  lands,  and  that  ftc 
this  end  there  shall  be  established  a  General  Company  which,  on  to* 
count  of  our  great  love  for  the  common  welfare,  and  in  order  to  presern 
the  inhabitants  of  these  lauds  in  full  prosperity,  we  shall  maintain  ud 
strengthen  with  our  assistance,  favour  and  help,  as  far  as  the  preMil 
state  and  condition  of  this  country  will  in  any  way  allow,  and  which  ve 
shall  furnish  with  a  proi)er  Charter,  and  endow  with  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  hereafter  enumemted,  to  wit: 

I. 

That  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  no  native  or  inhabitant  of  thii 
country  shall  be  permitted,  except  in  the  name  of  this  United  Compmyi 
either  from  the  United  Netherlands  or  from  any  place  outside  then,  to 
sail  upon  or  to  trade  with  the  coasts  and  lands  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropie 
of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  with  the  countries  of  Ameriei 
and  the  West  Indies,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Net- 
foundland  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Ijo  Maire,  and  other  stniti 
and  channels  lying  thereabouts,  to  the  Strait  of  Anjan,  neither  on  tbe 
North  nor  on  the  South  Sea,  nor  with  any  of  the  islands  situated  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  between  them  both;  nor  with  the  Aus- 
tralian and  southern  lands  extending  and  lying  between  the  two  mcri* 
dians,  reaching  in  the  east  to  the  Cain?  of  Good  Hoi>e,  and  in  thewcitto 
the  east  end  of  New  Guinea,  inclusive." 

The  object  of  the  charter  was  not  to  make  that  a  public  enter- 
prise which  had  theretofore  been  private.  The  West  Indian  com- 
merce of  the  Dutch  was  to  be  concentrated;  but  it  was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation.  Other  corporations 
and  individuals  could  only  engage  in  it  through  and  under  tbe 
Company  which  had  the  monopoly. 

The  monopoly  of  trade  so  given  to  the  Company  did  not  give  it 
any  rights  as  against  other  States,  or  the  subjects  of  other  States, 
and  asserted  no  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  as  against 
other  States  or  their  subjects.    The  territory  to  which  it  re 
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ferred  induded  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  a  part 
of  Africa,  the  whole  of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea.    At  the  date   of   the  charter,   a  large  part  of  this  terri- 
tory had  already  been  taken  up  by  various  European  States;  and 
obviously  the  charter  never  meant,  nor  was  intended  to  mean,  a 
coDveyance  to  the  West  India  Company  of  rights  which  had  been 
acquired  by  such  States,  except  in  so  far  as  such  acquisitions  might 
be  made  from  the  enemy  of  the  Republic  as  an  incident  of  war. 
To  infer  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  a  gigantic  scheme  of  land  piracy,  by  which  a  pri- 
vate corporation  created  by  the  Dutch  Government  was  to  rob  all 
the  other  States  of  Europe  of  the  soil  which  they  had  acquired 
Md  occupied.     It   is  true  that   proclamations  issued  later  for- 
t^ade  all  the  world  to  trade  with  the  countries  named  in  the 
<^harter,    but    these    proclamations,    which,    according    to    their 
terms,  would  have  prohibited   England,  France  and  Spain  from 
visiting  or   trading    with    their    own    colonies,   otherwise    than 
^H rough    the    Company,    must    be    set    down    as    mere    Dutch 
*^Hodomontade.     The  object  and  purpose  of  the  West  India  Com 
E^ ^ny  in  1621  was  the  development  of  Dutch  trade   with  Africa, 
.ustralia  and  the  countries  of  the  New  World.     While  the  com- 
my  was  ostensibly  a  trading  company,  it  was  also,  from  the 
beginning,  used  as  a  part  of  the  military  organization  of  the 
^Netherlands  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  any  time  when  a 
>»var  was  in  progress,  there  was  no  more  important  incident  of  over- 
sea trade  than  privateering.  Merchant  ships  found  it  necessary  to 
Ro  armed  for  defense,  and  being  so  armed  they  took  out  commis- 
sions as  privateers,  and  used  their  armaments  for  offensive  opera- 
tions as  well.  Privateering  against  Spain  was  the  real  source  of  the 
great  profits  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.     According  to  Bancroft  (V.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  75,  note): 

"  Reprisals  on  Spanish   commerce  were  the  great  object  of  the  West 
India  Company.      .  The   Spanish  prizes,  tiiken  by  the  chartered 
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privateers,  on  a  single  occasion  in  1628,  were  almost  eighty-fold  more  val* 
nable  than  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  four 
preceding  years." 

For  the  purpose  of  injuring  Spanish  commerce  in  the  seas 
which  it  most  frequented,  and  incidentally  to  enlarge  the  profits  of 
privateering,  the  States-General,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  relaxed 
its  trade  prohibitions  as  to  that  part  of  the  American  coast  within 
the  circuit  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  including  the  Orinoco  and 
the  coast  line  extending  around  to  Florida.  These  waters  were 
known  to  all  the  world  as  the  Spanish  Main.  The  British  Case 
appears  to  lay  some  stress  upon  these  ''Sailing  Regulations," as 
they  were  called,  as  if  they  were  in  some  sense  the  definition  d 
a  territorial  frontier.  Such,  however,  was  not  their  character  or 
purpose.  They  were  simply  the  opening  to  privateering  enter* 
prise  of  a  part  of  the  territory  in  which  the  chartered  Company 
had  theretofore  been  given  a  trade  monopoly,  and  their  object,  as 
stated  in  Article  I  (B.  C,  I,  p.  73),  was: 

**  In  order  to  injure  and  ofFer  hostility  to  the  King  of  Spain,  his  snbjecti^ 
and  adherents,  both  on  land  and  water.  ^ 

For  this  purpose  the  Netherlands  threw  open  to  all  its  sub- 
jects those  parts  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Orinoco  **in  order  there 
to  carry  on  all  manner  of  warfare  by  sea  and  by  land  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  her  subjects  and  allies.'-  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  20.) 
A  share  of  the  prizes  taken  in  this  region  was,  however,  reserved 
to  the  West  India  Company.  The  mention  of  the  Orinoco  in 
these  regulations  only  indicates  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  centre 
of  Spanish  commerce  in  that  region,  which  included  also  the  iiu* 
portant  and  neighboring  ports  of  Carthagena,  Portobello  and  Lft 
Guayra. 

The  charter  was  from  the  first  essentially  a  war  measure. 
Efforts  had  for  some  years  been  made  to  obtain  such  a  concessioOt 
but  the  Dutch  Government  refused  to  grant  any  charter  during 
the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  from  1609  to  1621,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  Dutch  to  make  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  before  that 
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date  bad  been  individual  attempts,  and  had  been  checked,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Corentin  settlement,  in  1613,  by  repressive  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  Spain.     As  soon  as  the  Truce  was  ended,  how- 
ever, the  charter  was  granted  (V.  C,  vol.  i,  pp.  69,  Y5).    It  doubtless 
coDtemplate<1  the  possibility  that  by  the  success  of  the  Dutch  arms 
during  the  war  a  foothold  might  be  acquired  at  some  point  in  the 
vast  territories  named  in   the  Company's  charter,   in   America, 
Africa  or  elsewhere,  by  conquest  from  Spain,   a  part  of  which 
might    still  remain    in    occupation    at    its  close  and    be  ceded 
by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  peace,   as  was  actually  done,  on  the 
basis  of   uH  possidetis.      Ordinarily,   such    a    foothold,  if    pre- 
served at  all  during  war,   is  preserved    by  a  military  occupa- 
tion.   The  charter,  however,  having  given  the  Dutch  Company 
the  trade  monopoly  in  all  territories  that  might  possibly  be  subject 
to  conquest,  also  provided  for  occupation  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, which  was  allowed  to  build  ''  fortresses  and  strongholds, 
appoint  Governors,  soldiers,  and  officers  of  justice,  and  do  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  places  and  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  police,  and  justice"  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  2). 
These  are  attributes  of  internal  sovereignty,  delegated  by  a  Gov- 
emnoentfor  specific  purposes  to  a  private  corporation.  It  was  also 
allowed,  within  the  limits  named  in  the  charter,  to  make  ^'con- 
tracts, leagues  and  alliances  with  the  Princes  and  natives  of  the 
lands  therein  comprised."    The  only  limitation  upon  it  was  that 
"the  representatives  of   the  Company   shall  successively    com- 
municate to  us  and  hand  over  such  contracts  and  alliances  as 
they  shall  have   made  with   the  aforesaid  Princes  and  natives, 
t<>gether  with  the  situation  of  the  fortresses,  strongholds,  and  set- 
tlements taken  in  hand  by  them." 

These  powers  were  renewed  in  the  charter  of  1647,  and  thereby 
projected  into  the  period  of  peace  following  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  they  were  substantially  repeated  in  the  charter  of  1G74, 
given  to  the  new  West  India  Company,  which  only  terminated  in 
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1791,  but  limited  in  terms  to  the  two  geographical  pomts  of  Eeae- 
quibo  and  Poraeroon. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  under  their  charters,  the  West  India 
Company  held  certain  deputed  and  delegated  powers  over  the  setUe- 
ments  comprised  in  their  charters  and  over  the  colonists  of  which 
these  settlements  were  formed.  It  not  only  held  these  powers^  but 
it  exercised  them.  The  authority  over  E^equibo  and  Pomerooo 
was  thereafter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Dutch 
Government  never  interfered  with  it  except  to  settle  the  occasional 
quarrels  as  to  their  respective  powers  between  different  Chambets 
of  the  Company.  The  States  General  had  given  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Company,  and  they  left  them  to  the  Company.  The 
acts  of  the  Company  during  this  period,  therefore,  in  the  exerdae 
of  these  powers  were  the  acts  of  the  Dutch  Government.  Its  ad- 
missions and  claims  in  reference  to  territorial  rights  were  the  ad- 
missions and  claims  of  the  Government.  The  Dutch  title,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  could  be  asserted  only  through  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  in  fact  asserted  only  by  the  Company,  except  on 
the  three  formal  occasions  when  the  Company  applied  to  the 
States  General  to  cause  representations  to  be  made  to  the  Spanish 
Government  by  their  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  upon  all  of 
these  occasions  the  Company  had  already  been  acting  directly 
by  means  of  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities  on  the 
spot. 

Whatever  Dutch  claims,  therefore,  may  be  asserted  to  terri- 
tory in  Guiana,  no  such  claim  ever  was,  and  cannot  nowbeeog- 
gested  apart  from  the  Company,  and  the  admissions  of  the  Com- 
pany are  the  admissions  of  the  Netherlands  themselves. 

The  programme  outlined  in  the  charter  of  the  Company  waB 
substantially  carried  out.  Dutch  expeditions  made  incursions  at 
various  points  in  the  Spanish  territory,  as  on  the  Orinoco  and  id 
Trinidad,  which,  however,  they  did  not  hold.  Under  cover  of  these 
incursions,  the  Dutch  established  themselves  at  points  to  the  east- 
ward, including  Berbice  and  Essequibo,  in  which  latter  river  tb^ 
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fouud  the  remains  of  a  Spanish  fort  ready  to  their  hand,  on  the 
island  of  Kykoveral. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  an  adjustment  came  to  be  made 
on  the  principle  of  present  possession,  the  westernmost  of  these 
establish  men  ts,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence,  was  this  fort 
in  the  Essequibo,  marking  what  was  still  called,  as  late  as  1814,  the 
''Establishment"  of  that  name.  It  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
evidence  that  at  this  date  the  Dutch  neither  held  nor  possessed 
anything  to  the  west  of  the  Essequibo. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  therefore,  the  **  Establishment "  at 
Kykoveral,  with  all  the  other  possessions  to  the  eastward,  was 
ceded  to  the  Netherlands,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the 
West  India  Company  expressly  admitted  that  they  held  these 
possessions  under  a  grant  of  the  Spanish  title. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
creation  of  the  Company,  the  necessity  for  its  existence,  at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  originally  constituted,  ended 
with  the  close  of  the  war.  Its  first  charter  had  expired,  but  was 
renewed  in  1647,  the  limits  remaining  unchanged,  and  it  was 
under  this  charter  that  the  colonies  in  Guiana  were  conducted 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  1674  this  charter 
expired,  and  the  States  General  resolved  to  create  a  new  Company. 
In  their  resolution  they  stated,  (B.  C,  T,  p.  174)  as  to  the  former 
Conopany  that  they  had  **  observed  that  the  affaiis  of  that  Com- 
pany had,  through  many  disasters,  fallen  into  such  a  state  that 
shareholders  in  the  same  have  suddenly  become  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  aforesaid  Company." 

The  charter  of  the  New  Dutch  West  India  Company  of  1674 
was  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  It  expressly  changed  the  territo- 
rial limits.     It  said  (B.  C,  I,  p.  174): 

''None  of  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  this  or  any  other  country  shall 
be  permitted,  other  than  in  the  name  of  this  United  Company,  to  sail  and 
tnMle  apon  the  coasts  and  lands  of  Africa,  .  .  .  together  with  the 
piaoei  of  Isekepe  [Eeseqnibo]  and  Banwmerona  [Pomeroon],  situated  on 
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the  coutincut  of  America,  as  well  as  the  Islands  of  Caracao,  Arnba,  and 
Buonaire.  ...  So  that  the  farther  limits  of  the  aforesaid  charter  sbal] 
l)e  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  without  distinction,  to  be  ntri- 
gated  and  traded  in  by  them  at  their  pleasure." 

While  the  charter  of  1621  took  in  the  whole  of  the  New  World, 
the  charter  of  1674  was  restricted  on  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  to  two  points,  namely,  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon.  Be- 
yond these  two  points  the  Company  had  no  rights.  The  powen 
of  government  that  were  given  them  applied  only  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colony  at  these  two  points,  and  the  separate  Damiox 
of  Essequibo  and  of  Pomeroon,  the  latter  a  small  stream  less  than 
forty  miles  away  by  the  coast,  showed  that  the  names  wereuaedas 
specific  designations  of  specific  points,  and  could  not  be  extended 
by  any  general  interpretation  to  cover  stretches  of  territory  be- 
yond the  specific  points  so  expressly  named.  The  charter  of  1674 
constituted,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government,  a  delimitatioo 
of  the  Company's  frontier. 

Under  this  charter  and  its  renewals,  always  including  the 
same  specific  points,  and  these  only,  the  Company  contiDued 
during  the  rest  of  its  history.  Of  course,  it  could  not  take  more 
than  was  granted  under  its  charter.  Nor  could  it  extend  ite 
territories.  It  could  not  hold  advei'sely  to  the  government  creat- 
ing it,  supposing  the  title  to  the  adjoining  lands  to  have  been  in 
that  Government;  nor  could  it  hold  adversely  to  Spain,  if  the  title 
were  Spanish  except  within  its  charter  limits  of  Essequibo  and 
Pomeroon.  Its  charter  was  renewed  in  1700,  1730,  17G0  and  1762, 
each  time  without  change  of  limits  on  the  west.  The  Company 
was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  year  1791  (V.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  57),  and  its 
territories  then  i  everted  to  the  State;  but  whatever  the  State  may 
have  taken  under  this  reversion,  it  could  take  no  more  than  that 
which  the  charter  had  named,  to  wit,  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon. 
The  boundaries  of  this  revereionary  title  were,  at  least  by  thi« 
time,  definitely  known. 

Of  course  the  Dutch  Government  could  not  take  from  the 
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Company  in  1791  more  than  the  territory  to  which  the  Company 

held  title,  and  the  Company  could  not  hold  title  to  anything  be- 

j'ond  its  grant.      If  the  Netherlands  possessed  territory  at  the 

Treaty  of  Munster  beyond  that  defined  in  the  charter  of  1674, 

they  did  not  give  such  territory  to  the  Company.      They  must 

therefore,   unless  they  abandoned  it,   have  held  it  themselves. 

Yet  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  they  never  held,  or  imagined 

they  held  any  territory  except  that  which  finally  came  to  them 

by  the  reversion.      There  is  no  pretense  that  they  ever  held  a 

title  or  claimed   or  exercised  dominion  otherwise  than  to  the 

territory  covered   by  the  Company's  grant.      The  Government 

never  did  an  act,  made  a  claim,  or  passed  a  measure,  from  1674  to 

1791,  in  reference  to  this  territory  otherwise  than  by  or  through 

the  West  India  Company. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  the  Netherland's  grantee, 
under  a  conveyance  of  the  "  Establishment  of  Essequibo,"  assert 
a  claim  to  anything  beyond  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  1674?  She 
cannot  contend  that  the  Company  held  more  than  its  grant.  She 
cannot  contend  that  the  Netherlands  held  anything,  or  pretended 
to  hold  anything,  except  their  reversionary  interest  in  the  Com- 
pany's territory.  Whence  comes  this  British  title,  spreading  out 
over  about  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  land  west  of  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Pomeroon,  when  Great  Britain's  grantors  held 
oDly  these  two  specific  ^'  establishments"? 

The  British  Counter-Case  attempts  to  answer  by  the  startling 
proposition  that  the  territory  was  terra  nulling,  not  only  in  1648,  in 
1674,  and  in  1814,  but  even  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitra- 
tion, and  that  as  Great  Britain  has  now  got  possession  of  it,  in 
defiance  of  the  Agreement  of  1850,  she  takes  it  as  first  occupant, 
even  though  her  possession  may  antedate  the  Treaty  only  by  a 
day.    It  says: 

**  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  would  be  entitled  to  retuiu  the  whole  ter- 
ntory  ap  to  the  SSobombargk  line,  ou  the  simple  ground  that  at  the  date  of 
the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  they  were  in  possession,  and  tbut  the  territory  in 
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question  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ever  belonged  either  to  Spain  or  Vene- 
zuela." 

The  terra  niMivs  theory  is  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  Argo- 
ment.  Here  it  is  only  introduced  to  show  one  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties it  was  intended  to  overcome.  It  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  last  part  (p.  114)  of  the  Counter-Case,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  resort  in  Oreat  Britain's  line  at 
defense. 

The  British  Case  has,  however,  another  answer  to  the  quertioa 
of  the  charter  of  1674.  This  is  apparently  based  on  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  terms  of  that  instrument.  The  Case  states 
(pp.  28-9): 

'^  In  1674  a  new  Chartered  Company  was  formed  te^tM  the  »am§  rifhti 
and  limits  as  those  possessed  by  the  former  Datch  Company.  Pomeroos 
and  Essequiboare  speei6callj  mentioned  in  the  grant" 

The  above  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  is  disclosed  by 
the  most  casual  perusal  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The 
limits  were  distinctly  not  the  same  limits.  The  first  charter  bad 
included  the  whole  of  the  New  World.  The  second  charter  in- 
cluded nothing  on  the  mainland  of  America  except  Bssequibo  and 
Pomeroon.  These  points  are  not  named,  as  the  British  Case  seems 
to  suppose,  as  mere  descriptive  or  illustrative  designations  of  parte 
of  a  larger  region,  but  they  are  named  as  the  limits  of  the  whde 
grant  as  to  the  mainland  of  America. 

While  the  charters  of  the  West  India  Company  gave  to  the 
Company  certain  powers  of  quasi-sovereignty  within  the  limite 
stated  in  the  charter,  namely,  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon,  the 
West  India  Company,  mindful  of  its  character  as  a  private 
corporation  and  of  the  commercial  purpose  of  its  existence, 
adopted  an  organization  entirely  in  accord  with  this  <diaracter 
and  purpose.  This  organization  not  only  as  to  the  super- 
visory direction  of  the  Boards  at  home,  but  also  as  to  the  ex- 
ecutive management  of  colonial  affairs  on  the  spot,  remained 
chiefly  that  of  a  trading  company.      The  kx^l  bead    at  first 
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called  **Coinmandeur,"  bat  later  "Director-General"  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  General  Manager.  The  local  advisory  body,  when  it 
came  to  be  constituted,  was  a  Court  of  Policy,  and  the  duties  of 
this  board  were  what  the  name  would  imply.  The  functions  of 
the  General  Manager  and  his  advisory  Board  related  almost  exclu- 
srdy  to  trade.  Police  powers  he  doubtless  had  and  exercised  in 
the  colony  itself.  He  took  cognizance  of  offenses  committed  by 
the  colonists.  He  settled  their  disputes,  and  made  regulations  for 
Menee,  for  police,  and  for  the  general  health  and  welfare  when- 
ev^  necessary.  His  relation  to  the  colonists  included  that  sort  of 
iisriplinary  supervision  which  is  necessary  in  a  new  country;  but 
^  far  the  largest  part  of  his  acts  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
urtherance  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  as  well  as  the  Company 
existed,  namely,  the  regulation  and  promotion  of  trade. 

As  the  object  of  the  West  India  Company  was  to  make  money, 
te  interests  were  to  a  considerable  extent  adverse  to  those  of  the 
t)k>nists.  A  constant  struggle  went  on,  which  only  terminated 
^th  the  termination  of  the  Company  in  1791,  for  the  profits  of 
^ness  in  Essequibo.  The  Company  engaged  in  agriculture  to  a 
imited  extent,  and  as  a  rule  rather  disastrously.  It  had  three  or 
^onr  plantations,  on  which  sugar,  coffee  and  indigo  were  more  or 
leas  raised;  but  its  main  profit  was  from  trade,  and  in  order  to  de- 
rive a  profit  from  that  source,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in  its 
>wn  hands  and  to  exclude  the  colonists.  Wherever  it  saw  a  pecu- 
liar chance  of  making  money  out  of  a  given  trade,  it  reserved  the 
trade  to  itself  and  prohibited  the  colonists  from  engaging  in  it. 
Nnmerous  instances  may  be  cited  of  such  prohibitions,  in  fact  the 
reflations  in  reference  to  trade  were  constantly  changing  to  meet 
these  considerations  of  possible  profit  to  the  Con)pany.  Thus, 
hwi  time  to  time  the  colonists  were  excluded  from  the  horse 
trade,  the  balsam  trade,  the  trade  in  letter-wood,  the  Indian  slave 
^r^,  the  annatto  trade,  or  the  trade  with  the  Orinoco,  and  only 
•Bowed  to  engage  in  it  through  the  Company,  or  by  paying  a  toll 
to  the  Company. 
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As  all  the  trade  of  the  colony  except  that  over  sea  was  in  or 
across  the  adjoiniag  territory  of  Spain  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  controversy,  these  prohibitions  became  operative  upon  the 
movements  of  the  colonists  in  that  territory,  and  the  reserved  trade, 
whatever  it  might  be  at  a  given  time,  was  conducted  by  tbeOom* 
pany's  agents.     For  a  long  time  it  employed  to  carry  on  this  trade 
certain  old  negro  slaves,  who  were  familiar  with  the  paths  of  the  j 
forest  and  with  the  Spanish  and  Indian  traders  who  were  to  be 
found  there  or  beyond  the  forest  in  the  savannas  of  Yuruari  and 
Cuyuni,  near  the  Orinoco.     Later  it  employed  Dutchmen,  more  or 
less,  in  this  work.    These  employees  were  of  three  classes,  the 
Outliers  {Uitleggers),  Byliers  (Bijleggers)  and  Outrunners  {UiUop' 
ers).    The  Outliers  remained  at  specified  points,  and  constituted 
the  so-called  Postholders.     The    Byliers  were    their   assiataDte^ 
when    they    had    any.     The    Outrunners    were    the   employees 
whose  duties  corresponded  to  those  of  the  old   negroes  above 
mentioned.     Except    the    diminutive    garrison,    which   in  17tf 
comprised  only  39  men,  the  crew  of  the  Company's  yacht,  which 
watched  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers,  and  the  Master  Planters  in 
charge  of  the  Company's  plantations,  these  were  all  the  personsio 
the  Company's  employ.     They  were  official  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  trading  employees  of  the  Company;  but  they  exercised  no 
functions  of  government. 

ft  has  been  stated  that  the  Company  from  time  to  time  re- 
served to  itself  certain  branches  of  trade.  This  reservation,  how- 
ever, only  had  reference  to  its  own  colonists  of  E^ssequibo,  whom 
it  regarded,  and  not  without  reason,  as  its  business  competitors. 
The  prohibition  of  trade  did  not  apply  to  anybody  else,  because 
the  General  Manager  of  the  colony  did  not  pretend  to  have  either 
the  authority  or  the  ability  to  enforce  such  a  prohibition  against 
anybody  else.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  were,  of  course, 
never  regarded  by  the  Commandeur  or  by  anybody  else,  as  being 
affected  by  such  prohibitions.  Neither  were  the  other  foreigners 
who  frequently  visited  and  traded  in  the  territory,  even  as  &r  in 
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the  interior  as  tbe  Pariacot  Savanna,  especially  the  French  and  the 
EoKlisb. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  trade  prohibitions  and  other  regulations, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Commandeur  should  know  what  the 
colonists  were  about  and  their  niovemeuts  to  and  from  the  colony. 
Id  tbe  exercise  of  the  disciplinary  authority  which  ho  had  as 
General  Manager  of  the  settlement,  the  Commandeur  required 
them,  accordingly,  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  of  the  territory. 
This  permission  was  evidenced  by  a  so-called  passport.  They 
were  simply  permits  to  be  absent  from  the  colony,  or  to  go  to 
certain  localities,  and  were  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
Company's  r^ulatioiis  as  to  trade. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
"posts."  Two  of  these  posts,  those  at  Mahaicony  and  at 
Demerara,  were  in  the  annexed  district  east  of  the  Essequibo, 
and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pi-esent  controversy. 
Another  post  was  established  for  a  short  time  in  the  interior, 
and  another  existed  during  a  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  period 
uu  the  Pomeroon  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  at  Wakepo 
or  Monica.  These  posts  were  points  where  an  Outlier  or  a 
Bvlier  was  placed  for  puipoees  of  trade  and  observation.  They 
also  served  some  purpose  in  connection  with  the  apprehen- 
!»ion  of  runaway  slaves,  which  were  regarded  precisely,  being 
(Hily  a  form  of  property,  as  strayed  animals  would  be  re- 
garded. The  post  at  Pomeroon  was  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter. It  was  not  only  a  trading  depot,  but  it  became  the 
CoIony*8  custom-house,  as  it  lay  upon  what  they  clearly  regarded 
as  the  frontier.  All  the  traffic  with  the  Orinoco,  which  was 
extensive  for  those  days,  passed  through  it,  and  paid  a  duty  there, 
in  cases  where  duties  were  levied.  The  post  in  Cuyuni  was  of  too 
short  duration  and  too  feebly  administered  to  be  an  important 
feature  of  anything.  As  far  as  it  went,  however,  it  also  was  a 
mere  trading  station,  and  it  had  none  of  the  features  of  a  frontier 
cDstom-house  which  marked  the  post  at  Pomeroon. 
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The  relations  of  the  Colony  with  the  Indians  will  be  more  fully 
treated  later.     They  were  maintained  primarily  for  purposes  of 
trade,  especially  the  slave  trade,  which  became  extorsive  after 
1736.     Incidentally,  they  were  conducted,  as  every  colony  would 
conduct  them,  so  as  to  ward  oflf  possible  attack  and  as  far  as 
might  be  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  settlement.     With  that 
object  the  colonial  authorities,  as  in  all  the  other  colonies  of  Amer- 
ica,  took    many    precautions   to    regulate   the   conduct  of  the 
colonists  so  that  offense  should  not  be  given  to  the  Indians  and 
peaceful  relations  thereby  disturbed.    This  fact,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  British  case  as  the  foundation  for  a  claim  that  the 
Indians  were  protected  from  the  settlers,  was  merely  an  ordinary 
and  obvious  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  the 
Indians.     It  is  noticeable  here  as  being  an  additional  reason  for 
maintaining  a  close  and  constant  supervision  of  the  colonists  oat- 
side  of  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 

As  a  rule,  the  trade  prohibitions,  like  all  other  regulations, 
were  issued  in  the  form  of  general  prohibitions  and  are  so  referred 
to  in  the  Dutch  correspondence,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  contended 
that  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  a  genei*al  control  over  trade 
in  the  disputed  territory.     There  is  nothing  to  justify  such  an  in- 
ference.    The  colonists  were  not  specifically  named  in  the  prohi- 
bitions because  there  was  no  need  of  naming  them.     No  one, 
whether  of  the  Company  at  home,  the  Colonial  Government  and 
its  employees,  the  colonists,  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians,  or  the 
other  foreigners,  ever  supposed  that  they  applied  to  anybody  bul 
the  colonists.    So  with  all  the  other  general  regulations  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Company,  such  as  those  relating  to  passports,  the 
movements  and  other  acts  of  individuals,  and  the  like.     When 
the  Court  of  Policy  issued  an  order  that  no  one  should  stop  in 
Barima,  in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Van  Rosen 
and  his  companions,  it  meant  that  no  one  of  the  colonists  should 
atop  in  Barima.    The  trade  monopoly  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, therefore,  which  is  spoken  of  as  an  exclusive  right  of  trade. 
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was  only  exclusive  of  other  Dutchmen.  The  exercise  of  this  ex- 
clusive right  was  not  territorial  in  any  sense,  but  personal.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  charter  by  its  very  terms  restricting  the 
acts  of  Dutch  subjects  in  all  the  territories  of  the  new  world, 
of  whatever  nation,  contemplated  this  personal  jurisdiction  over 
Dutchmen  on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  that  the  dominion  of  a  State 
may  extend  over  its  subjects  or  citizens  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  it  was  this  personal  jurisdiction  or  control  that  the  Colonial 
authorities  exercised  over  the  colonists  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
colony  itself.  The  union  in  these  authorities  of  two  distinct 
fuDctions,  namely,  the  government  of  the  colonists  and  the 
prosecution  of  trade  in  which  the  colonists  were  competitors,  led 
to  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  principle  of  personal  con- 
trol than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  practice.  The  Company  used 
ito  authority  over  the  colonists  to  sustain  its  trade  monopoly;  and 
it  is  sometimes  difScult  to  see  where  the  trade  functions  and  the 
governmental  functions  respectively  begin  and  end.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  the  control  was  in  no  sense  a  territorial  control 
except  as  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  colony. 
Outside  of  these  limits  it  operated  only  upon  the  persons  of  the 
colonists.  No  attempt  was  ever  madeto  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  anybody  except  colonists  west  of  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyuni,  in  the  interior,  and  west  of  Moruca,  on  the  coast 

This  distinction  is  clearly  shown  by  the  controversy  which 
took  place,  between  1712  and  1718,  between  the  free  colonists  and 
the  Company  with  reference  to  the  trading  monopoly  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  this  the  position  of  the  Company  was  that  its  powers 
were  in  noway  restricted  by  Dutch  terriloiial  limits.  It  con- 
tended that  its  trade  monopoly  extended  to  the  control  of  its 
subjects  in  foreign  territory,  because  such  foreign  territory  was 
within  the  trade  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  or,  as  it 
expressed  it,  **  it  is  all  the  Company's  territory,  though  within 
tbe  power  of  the  Spanish  Crown." 
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By  this  the  Company  meant  to  say  simply  that,  as  against 
other  Dutchmen,  it  had  a  right  to  monopolize  trade  within  the 
territory  of  Spain.     This  is  fully  shown  by  the  correspondence. 

Thus,  Commandeur  Van  der  Hey  den,  writing  in  1713  (V.  C, 
vol.  ii,  p.  76)  to  the  Company,  said: 

lu  pursuance  of  your  order^  the  prohibition  concerninfif  the  trading-in 
of  red  slaves,  annatto  dye,  and  balsam  copaiba,  issned  by  me  on  24  Jnlyof 
last  year,  shall  provisionally  be  left  standing,  and  be  executed  until  Ireoeira 
counter  orders:  although  this  causes  great  regret  among 'the  free,  who  htte 
complained  about  this  at  various  times,  urging  that  they  did  not  claim  to 
trade  within  the  territory  of  the  Company,  but  asked  only  permission  to  do 
so  on  Spanish  territory,  such  as  Orinoco,  Trinidad,  etc.;  which  I  refined 
theuL 


■ 


And  in  a  report  of  the  same  year  he  added  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  76): 

Upon  this  subject  I  wrote  at  much  length  to  the  Chamber  at  the  tine; 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  copaiba  was  ere  this  sent  from  here  to 
the  Fatherland,  because  this  trade  has  been  permitted  to  be  free,  as  it  toek 
place  outside  of  the  Company's  district  and  was  only  carried  on  niNMi  ' 
Spanish  territory  in  the  river  Orinoco,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooloniei 
Berbice  and  Surinam  trade  likewise  ;  however,  since  the  prohibition,  no 
copaiba  oil  has  to  my  knowledge  been  sent,  and  it  shall  remain  prohibited 
until  I  receive  counter  orders. 
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The  Company  replied  on  May  14,  1714  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  76): 

'*  We  leave  it  still  most  urgently  recommended  to  you  that  you  strictly 
maintain  the  prohibition  of  trade  in  red  slaves,  annatto  dye,  and  baleia 
copaiba ;  for  the  Company  desires  as  heretofore  to  keep  that  trade  ex- 
clusively for  itself,  in  order  thereby  in  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  coitf 
and  heavy  expense  of  keeping  up  that  colony,  and  we  can  therefore  gift 
no  heed  to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants. 

''  And,  as  for  their  protestations  that  they  are  not  going  to  trade  within 
the  territory  of  the  Company,  that  is  absurd  indeed ;  for,  although  Ori- 
noco, Trinidad,  etc.,  is  [sic]  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  still  it  alio 
lies  within  the  charter  of  the  Company,  where  nobody  has  the  right  to 
trade  except  the  Company  and  those  to  whom  the  Company  gives  pe^ 
mission  to  do  so ;  so  that  it  all  is  the  territory  of  the  Company,  ctob 
though  we  have  no  forts  there.  And  it  is  an  untruth  that  an  enactmeot 
was  ever  published  making  that  trade  free;  but  the  contrary  is  cleariy 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Ten.     Thia  has  theft* 
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fore  crept  in  there  only  through  neglect ;  fur  which  reason  you  are  in- 
gfcractedy  as  above  stated^  to  see  closely  to  it  that  the  Company  suffer  no 
injury  herein." 

On  May  24,  1717,  the  ably-written  '*  Memorial  of  the  Free 
Settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Essequibo  to  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  "  was  drawn  up,  showing  clearly  the  injury  that 
the  Company  was  doing  by  prohibiting  their  trade  in  Spanish  ter- 
ritory.    The  Memorial  said  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  pp.  77-78): 

•'It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  we  have  been  prohibited  by  the  lleor 
Commander  Pieter  van  der  Heijden,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Y.  N.  from 
trading,  as  well  within  as  without  this  Colony  in  Hed  Indian  slaves,  balsam, 
&c.;  through  which  prohibition  we  find  ourselves  deprived  not  only  of  the 
adrantages  the  said  business,  however  small,  would  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  ns,  but  further  must  see  the  profits,  which  were  to  be  expected  therefrom, 
aocme  before  onr  eyes  to  our  neighbours,  to  wit,  the  colonists  of  Surinam 
and  Berbiccy  and  seeing  that  it  has  pleased  Y.  N.  to  make  a  prohibition  of 
lach  a  character  to  take  effect,  we  trusted  that  it,  througli  the  serious  recom- 
mendation of  our  aforesaid  Heer  Commandeur  would  have  been  suspended, 
»we  take  liberty,  Y.  N.,  simply  and  directly  to  show  how  little  advautago 
it  is  for  the  Noble  Corupany  that  the  aforesaid  prohibition  continues  to  re- 
miin,  how  much  prejudice  we  suffer  therefrom,  and  how  it  favours  the 
inhabitants  of  Surinam  and  Berbice,  and  also  encourages  them  to  pusli  on 
the  business  more  and  more  to  their  profit. 

*'Yonr  Noblenesses  are  well  aware  that  it  is  |)ermitted  to  those  of  the 
aid  colonies  to  traflSc  in  everything  they  can  get,  nothing  else  is  left  for  us 
than  the  bartering  for  Indian  vessels,  canoes  and  corials,  and  occasionally 
lome  hammocks  or  cacao  from  the  Spaniards  in  Orinoco ;  so  that  we  are 
Rstricted  in  a  river,  which  is  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Noble  Com- 
pany, where  the  same  has  no  more  power  than  a  private  merchant,  which  is 
in  the  Spanish  possession,  and  where  the  commonest  person  of  our  ucigh- 
boars  is  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  in  anything  tiiat  he  pleases,  as  well  as  the 
Xoble  Company,  without  exception  from  what  place  they  come.  Y.  N.  are 
ibo  aware  (or  at  least  we  suppose  so)  that  Orinoco  is  a  river  whicli  is  ac- 
oonnted  as  the  property  of  the  King  or  Crown  of  Spain,  and  conseqnently 
that  nation  there  master,  and  whenever  a  vessel  from  Essequibo  (we  repre- 
sent the  matter  truthfully)  be  now  come  in  Orinoco,  whether  it  be  for  trad 
ing  in  vessels  or  otherwise,  and  likewise  a  canoe  out  of  Surinam  or  Berbice 
find  itself  there,  and  that  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  traffic 
one  of  these  Indians  with  some  of  his  wares  (whether  it  be  slaves,  balsam. 
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or  anything  that  for  us  is  contraband,  and   nevertheless  to  those  of  ooi 
aforesaid     neighbours    is    allowed),    to    come    alongside    of    the    &• 
seqnibo     canoe    (to    which     be    it    said     without    flattery     they    also 
sell  more  eagerly  partly    because   they  have  better  cargo,  partly  becanae 
they    are    able    to    come    to    an   agreement    with    us    more    peaceablj), 
then    are    our    settlers    obliged    to    answer    the    Indians    that   suck 
merchandize  cannot  be  traded  in  by  them,  thus  sending  them  back  to  the 
Surinam  canoe ;  in  consequence  against  their  will  they  are  obliged  to  ooih 
tribute  to  the  profits  of  the  same,  or  otherwise  the   French  and  Eogiidi 
bai*ques  know  well  how  to  pass  up.     Yet  further,  whenever  a  canoe,  be  it  of  , 
Surinam  or  Berbice,  having  set  sail,  has  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  riw 
or  elsewhere  met  any  free  Indians  who  have  red  slaves  for  sale,  they  bnytlie 
same  in,  yes,  bring  the  purchased  slaves  within  the  river,  deliver  them  to 
one  or  another  of  our  inhabitants,  proceed  on   their  voyage,  traffic  io  die 
Rivers    Marocco,    Weijne,    Barima,    Pomeroon,   Orinoco,   Trinidad,  aad  ^ 
wherever  it  is  convenient  to  them,  aim  at  the  greatest  profit,  and  when  tkay 
have  got  everything  they  can  in  repassing,  take  in  again  their  slaves  tkat  | 
they  had  left  here,  and  push  on  their  journey  to  Surinam,  being  veil 
pleased  that  the  Essequibo  inhabitants  were  oppressed  by  those  who  oii|ht 
to  protect  them  and  their  gains  (from  which  the  Noble  Com|)any  can  make 
no  profit)  taken  away  and  driven  into  the  Surinam  purse.     That  which  m> 
lates  to  their  business  presents  itself  to  us  very  painfully,  seeing  that  At 
Indians  get  just  as  good  payment  in  cargo,  no  matter  with  whom  thej  dea^ 
yet  they  of  Essequibo  are  much  the  best  supplied,  and  being  the  neanit 
situated  have  always  before  the  prohibition  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  them. 

"  We  cannot  so  far  comprehend  what  is  the  object  of  Y.  N.  in  prohibit- 
ing the  business  to  us,  seeing  that  you  cannot  hinder  those  from  Sarioam 
and  Berbice — yea,  not  even  French,  English,  and  other  foreign  nationi— it 
appearing  to  us  as  if  Y.  N.  wished  to  place  the  yoke  on  our  neck  alone,  be- 
cause, so  long  as  Essequibo  has  been  in  European  hands,  there  cannot  be 
any  instance  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  alone  were  restricted 
80  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  this  traffic,  &c." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Argument,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  Company  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  theory. 
The  point  is  that  they  clearly  distinguished  between  territorial 
rights  and  the  right  of  exclusive  trade,  and  that  they  held  tb6 
latter  to  extend,  as  against  Dutch  subjects,  into  what  was  ad- 
mittedly  the  teiritory  of  a  foreign  State.     No  conclusioD,  there* 
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fore,  can  be  draven  as  to  territorial  claims  from  any  assertion  of 
the  West  India  Company  to  exclusive  rights  of  trading. 

Another  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colonial  Government 
as  being  in  the  hands  of  a  trading  company  is  to  be  noticed  in  its 
important  bearing  upon  the  evidence  in  the  present  case.     Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Company  was  engaged  in  commercial  business, 
as  well  as  in  governing  a  colony,  and  that  its  representative  on 
the  spot  was  not  only  the  Colonial  Governor,  but  the  business 
agent  of  the  Company,  his  reports  and  correspondence  describe 
the  course  of  events  with  a  minuteness  and  detail  which  would 
never  be  found  in  the  archives  of  an  ordinary  Government  colony. 
This  correspondence  is  open  to  inspection,  and  has  been  examined 
and  in  laiige  part  ofifered  in  evidence  by  both  parties.    It  is  so  full 
and  detailed  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  give  the  daily  record  of 
every  event,  even  of  minor  importance,  in  the  history  of  the 
colony;  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  a  daily  record.    It  follows  that 
where  no  mention  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dutch  archives  of  an 
alleged  event  of  importance,  it  is  well-nigh  conclusive  evidence 
that  no  such  event  took  place.    Elspecially  as  to  questions  of  set 
tiement  and  political  control  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  what- 
ever other  persons  may  have  imagined,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Dutch  settlement  or  Dutch  control  beyond  that  which  the  Dutch 
archives  indicate.     If,   therefore,   the  Governor  of  Cumana    or 
Guayana  reports  that  a  rumor,  as  was  now  and  then  the  case,  of 
8ome  important  act  of  the  Dutch,  by  way  of  making  settlements  or 
exercising  control,  had  reached  his  ears,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  rumor  was  without  foundation  unless  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  Dutch  archives.     It  is  impossible  to  read  these  latter  at  any 
point  without  being  struck  by  their  minuteness  of  detail;  and  no 
event,  the  record  of  which  is  omitted  in  the  archives,  can  be  proved 
in  the  present  proceeding  by  the  mei*e  rumor  from  another  source 
of  its  occurrence. 

The  Spanish  Colonial  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
little  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  that  can  be  called  a  record  of 
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current  events,  certainly  nothing  with  reference  to  the  course  o 
trade.     Substantially  everything  that  we  have  on  this  subject 
even  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  comes  from  th^ 
Dutch  archives.    In  1750  the  Spaniards  were  coming  down  thi 
Cuyuni  in  such  numbers  to  trade  in  Essequibo  that  a  Committee 
was  actually  appointed  to  report  a  plan  by  which  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  defer  their  traffic  until  they  reached  the  lower  Elssequibo, 
where  the  Company's  warehouse  and  principal  plantations  were 
situated.     (B.   C,   App.   II,   p.   68.)    The  Spanish  trade  in  hidesi 
tobacco  and  live  stock  with  Moruca  by  way  of  the  Barima  was 
likewise  a  very  extensive  traflfic,  carried  on  wholly,  in  the  later 
periods,  by  Spaniards.    But  as  to  these  two  facts,  proved  concln* 
sively  by  the  Dutch  records  and  of  such  vital  importance  in  this 
controversy,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  archives. 
The  reports  written  by  the  Colonial  Governors  were  always  ci  a 
general  character,  in  the  nature  of  extended  dissertations  upon  the 
general  welfai*e  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  only  when  some  special 
occasion  arose  for  it  that  they  dealt  with  passing  events  at  all.   In 
the   construction  of   these  general  reports  the  (Governors  dealt 
largely  with  subjects  which  they  only  knew  from  hearsay,  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  any  movements  of  the  Dutch.     Under  these 
circumstances,  no  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  failure  to  refer 
to  any  given  occurrence,  for  such  occurrences,  unless  there  was 
special  occasion  for  doing  it,  were  rarely  or  never  reported. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 

THE  DUTCH  TTTLE-CONQUEST. 

The  Dutch  title,  to  such  possessions  as  they  had  iu  Guiana  in 
IW8,  was  acquired  by  war;  is  a  title  by  conquest  and  was  con- 
firmed and  perfected  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 

In  the  British  Case  (p.  21)  it  is  said: 

*'  Iq  1581  the  Dutch  had  formally  renonuced  the  sovereigDty  of  Spaiu, 
ud  the  war  then  raging  between  the  two  countries  continued  till  1648^ 
titb  an  interval  of  partial  truce  from  1609  till  1621." 

The  Dutch  then  entered  Guiana  while  they  were  in  a  state  of 
irar  with  Spain,  a  war  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch, 
Ukd,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  reduce  its  rebellious  subjects  and  to 
re-ertablish  its  sovereignty. 

If  the  Dutch  were  the  victors,  all  Spanish  territory  actually 
hdd  by  the  Dutch  at  the  dose  of  the  war  became  theirs  by  con- 
qaest— the  title  to  be  perfected  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

If  Spain  was  victorious,  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  state 
would  fail;  there  could  be  no  treaty,  for  there  would  be  Imt  one 
wvereignty.  Spain's  old  title  and  sovereignty  would  be  re- 
established, and  E^sequibo  would  be  a  Spanish  colony. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  allege  a  Dutch  title  to  Essequibo  by  con- 
quest from  Spain  is  to  assume  a  prior  Spanish  title.  We  reply 
that  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  Dutch  occupancy  and 
the  cession  taken  from  Spain  were  a  recognition  by  the  Dutch  of 
Spain's  prior  right. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Spain's  title  should  have  been  a  perfected 
title,  or  that  the  places  seized  by  the  Dutch  should  have  been  at 
ttie  time  in  the  actual  occupation  of  Spain.  It  is  enough  that  the 
Dutch  entered  in  war  to  seize  and  appropriate  Spain's  title— what- 
ever it  was — by  force,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  took  by  treaty  a 
^ease  of  that  title.     As  against  Spain,  the  Dutch  limits  must  be 
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determined  by  the  rules  applicable  to  a  conquest,  and  by  the  term 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Dutch  entry  in  Guiana  was  an  act  c 
war,  not  the  peaceful  appropriation  of  lands  believed  to  be  UDaj: 
propriated,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Dutch  asked  and  tool 
a  transfer  to  themselves  of  Spain's  title  to  Essequibo,  which  thej 
had  seized  in  war  and  then  held. 

Spain's  title  was  appropriated  by  conquest,  and  was  extin- 
guished only  so  far  as  the  actual  Dutch  occupation  extended. 
The  Treaty  of  Peace  runs  in  those  terms,  and  implies  that  a 
title  to  the  territory  ceded  was  derived  from  Spain,  and  that 
beyond  the  cession  the  territory  was  Spain's.  In  other  wordB, 
that  prior  claim  or  title  in  Spain,  which  is  necessary  to  give  the 
Dutch  acquisition  the  character  of  a  conquest,  was  conceded  by 
the  Dutch.  They  expressly  set  up  a  title  to  their  New  World  pee- 
sessions  based  upon  conquest  from  Spain,  in  the  New  Netberland 
controversy,  as  we  shall  see.  Spain  claimed  the  Elssequibo  t^ 
tory  and  defended  that  claim  by  arms.  The  Dutch,  by  armS) 
efiFected  an  appropriation  of  Spain's  claims,  and  so  were  able  to  set 
up,  as  they  did,  the  Spanish  title  against  other  claimants. 

They  cannot  say  they  took  nothing  in  Essequibo  from  S|)ain, 
either  by  conquest  or  cession.  Spain  parted  with  her  title— de- 
prived herself  of  the  right  to  recover  Essequibo -and  the  Dutdii 
while  holding  that  title,  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  limi* 
tations  that  attach  to  it. 

Until  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  Dutch  independeDoe 
recognized,  Spain's  right  to  take— if  she  could — every  foot  of  ter- 
ritory possessed  by  the  Dutch,  must  be  conceded.  In  the  Trea^ 
of  Munster  the  Dutch  distinctly  recognized  the  fact  that  Spain, 
as  sovereign  of  revolted  Portugal,  had  still  a  title  to  *'  the  places 
in  Brazil,"  though  they  were  then  as  much  in  the  effective  control 
of  Portugal  as  Essequibo  was  in  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  Bj 
that  treaty  they  took  an  absolute  assignment  of  Spain's  title  te 
Essequibo,  and  a  conditional  assignment  to  * '  the  places  in  Brazili^ 
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both  at  the  time  in  the  occupation  of  provinces  of  Spain  that  bad 

rerolted  and  declared  their  independence. 

The  war  between  Spain  and  the  States  General  was  waged 
trith  a  bloody  intenstity  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  it  was  not 
limited  to  that  region.  The  Dutch  carried  it  into  the  distant 
possessions  of  Spain;  sent  out  their  fleets  to  capture  Spanish 
Colonies,  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Spain's  distant  possessions,  to  de- 
stroy her  commerce  and  to  seize  her  ships.  This  from  Brodhead 
^ves  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  these  military  operations: 

'*  The  Company  laid  waste  Bahia,  which,  independent  of  the  incurred 
ikmages,  cost  the  King  of  Spain  oyer  ten  millions  to  recover  it;  and, 
ilao,  captared,  plundered,  and  destroyed  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  Saiicta 
Martha,  St.  Thomas,  Guiana,  and  sundry  other  places; 

Took  aud  retained  Pemambuco,  and  Tamarica,  whereby  the  King  of 
Spain  hath  lost  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  yearly  revenue.     .     .     . 

Prevented  the  Portuguese,  by  the  continual  cruizing  of  our  ships  on 
tbe  coast  of  Brazil,  from  bringing  over  their  sugars  and  other  prod- 
uce.   .    .     . 

Also,  captured  his  fleet  from  New  Spain,  and  thrice  made  prize  of  the 
rich  Hondnras  ships ;  took,  moreover,  in  divers  parts  of  Africa  and 
America,  over  a  hundred  of  his  vessels,  most  of  which  had  full  freights, 
inclnding  several  of  his  best  galleons  ;  and  burnt  and  destroyed  nearly  as 
ttany,  if  not  more,  that  had  ran  ashore."  (Brodhead,  Docs.,  vol.  i, 
p.  63.) 

Even  the  truce  of  1609,  as  the  British  Case  admits,  was 
"partial"  and  not  effective.  The  Dutch  knew  that  Spain  claimed 
Ouiana;  that  she  was  engaged  in  settling  it;  that  she  was  draw- 
iiig  from  her  American  colonies  the  wealth  that  enabled  her  to 
ooQtmue  the  war;  that  some  of  her  treasure-ships  rendezvoused 
in  the  Orinoco,  and  that  in  the  interior  of  that  province  there 
was  believed  to  be  a  fabulous  store  of  gold.  Guiana  was  a 
▼oluerable  and  exposed  point.  The  Spanish  garrisons  were  not 
strong,  and  a  ^^sedem  hdli  "  there  offered  great  opportunities  to 
harass  Spain  and  to  divert  from  her  treasury  to  the  Dutch 
treasury  a  great  store  of  tbe  precious  metals.  It  also  offered  an 
opportunity  to  cripple  and  appropriate  the  trade  of  Spain  to  the 
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West  Indies.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  unduly  to  discredit  th^ 
intelligence  and  strategy  of  the  Dutch  to  assume  that  they  die 
not  carry  the  war  thither.  We  should  expect  them  to  do  so 
and  we  find  that  they  did. 

In  a  minute  made  by  the  Estates  of  Zeeland,  in  November, 
1599,  we  read : 

"In  the  matter  of  the  request  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Middelboig; 
Adriiien  ten  Haeft^  setting  forth  how  that  in  the  preceding  year,  1598,  it 
heavy  cost  to  himself,  he  caused  to  be  investigated  on  the  continent  of 
America  many  different  rivers  and  islands, — and  how  that  in  this  voyage 
were  discovered  various  coasts  and  lands  where  one  could  do  notable  damage 
to  the  King  of  Spain  ''  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  12). 

Commenting  upon  this,  Professor  Burr,  in  his  report  to  the 
American  Commission  (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  46),  says: 

*'  What  it  seems  safe  to  infer  is  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  Zeeland's 
dealings  with  these  unsettled  coasts  of  the  West — that  the  coasts  in  yiew 
were  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  the  ente^ 
prise  was  one  of  hostile  aggression." 

In  a  note  Professor  Burr  says: 

"It  should  perhaps  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  this  year,  1599,  that 
there  sailed  forth  from  the  Zeeland  port  of  Flushing  the  Dutch  armada 
under  Pieter  van  der  Does,  which,  after  taking  a  town  in  the  Canaries  and 
avenging  at  the  Isle  de  Principe  that  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  Balthazerde 
Moucheron  in  1598  which  Berg  van  Dussen  Muilkerk  calls  the  'earliert 
attempt  at  colonization  from  out  the  Netherlands,'  sent  seven  or  eight  of  iti 
ships  across  the  Atlantic  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Brazil.  They  returned, 
with  great  booty  of  sugar,  in  the  following  year  "  (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  46). 

We  have  the  report  of  a  Dutch  expedition  to  Guiana—probably 
the  very  first— in  1597-8,  by  Cabeliau,  clerk  of  the  expedition. 
The  States  General  voted  aid  towards  the  arming  of  the  expedition, 
audits  destination  was  '^ Guiana,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru"(^* 
C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  43). 

By  the  report  of  Cabeliau  the  States  General  were  advised  that 
the  Spaniards  were  established  at  Santo  Thome,  and  that  there  was 
then  a  Spanish  (xovernor  over  all  the  coasts  to  the  Amazon. 
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He  further  says: 

''To  Bam  up  briefly,  there  is  up  that  river  (Garoni)  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ooiana  certainly  much  gold,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Indians  from  there 
18  well  as  by  onr  Indians  hero  present,  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  say 
8o;  bat  for  onr  people  bnsied  with  trade  it  is  not  feasible  to  expect  any 
good  therefrom,  nnless  to  that  end  considerable  expeditions  were  equipped  to 
attack  the  Spaniards.  This  is  the  only  means  of  learning  the  whereabouts 
of  any  gold  mines  from  the  Indians ;  for  whosoever  are  enemies,  and  bear 
enmity  to  the  Spaniards,  are  friends  with  the  Indians,  and  they  hope 
Bteadily  that  they  shall  be  delivered  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  as  they  told  ns"  (U.  S.  Com.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19-20;  for  a 
different  translation  see  B.  0.,  I,  p.  21). 

That  is  to  say,  we  may  get  some  trade  to  these  coasts,  but 
if  we  seek  to  enter  the  country — to  appropriate  its  mines,  i&c— 
we  must  fight  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  an  anonymous  petition  to  the  States  General,  given 
in  the  British  Case  (App.  I,  p.  22),  to  which  the  date  of  1603  is 
ascribed  (with  an  interrogation)  in  the  table  of  contents. 

This  document  was  found  by  Professor  Burr  in  the  archives 
at  The  Hague  and  examined  by  him.  He  believes  it  to  be  the 
**  work  of  Willem  Usselinx,  the  well-known  originator  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  "  (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii,  p.  49).  We  quote 
from  this  document: 

*'*  *  *  bat  the  most  important  and  principal  thing  that  your 
hordflhips  haye  to  observe  is  the  suitable  situation  in  case  chance  or  your 
Lordships  should  in  the  future  resolve  (in  imitation  of  the  liomans)  to 
divert  this  long  war  from  those  lands^  and  carry  it  thither.  This  province 
^^g  the  most  suitable  and  best  situated  place  in  all  America  in  which 
to  establish  an  arsenal  and  a  sedefn  belli,  where  the  war  could  easily  feed 
Itself  or  be  carried  on  and  supported  by  all  kinds  of  foreign  nations  "  (B.  C. 
^PP.  I,  p.  25). 

To  be  sure,  this  writer,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  bis  petition, 
speaks  of  the  region  as  a  country  which  "has  now  recently  by 
^Die  of  the  merchant-ships  of  this  country  been  discovered  sit- 
^toi  in  America  and  named  the  Province  of  Guiana"  (B.  C,  I, 
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p.  22);  but  the  States  General  were  too  well-informed  to  bring 
forward  a  Dutch  discovery. 

The  petition  gives  the  bounds  of  the  province  on  the  west  as 
including  Trinidad  and  the  Punta  de  Araya  salt  deposits  (U.  S. 
Com.  Rep.,  toI.  ii,  p.  33).  This  might  seem  at  first  to  imply 
mis-information,  but  in  fact  the  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad  by  the  Spanish  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  their 
occupation  of  Guiana.  Berrio  indicated  it  as  a  secure  seat  fron 
which  the  occupation  of  Guiana  might  be  prosecuted,  and  it  was 
for  a  time  under  the  Governor  of  Guiana. 

This  anonymous  writer  does  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  dan* 
ger  to  be  feared  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  if  the  Dutch  should  at- 
tempt settlements  there.  He  relies,  however,  upon  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  the  harbors,  for  safety.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
before  the  date  ascribed  to  this  paper  the  Spaniards  were  estab* 
lished  at  Santo  Thome  and  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  The  interest^ 
however,  in  this  petition,  is  in  the  suggestion  of  a  war  policf, 
that  of  the  Romans,  namely,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  to  '' establish  an  arsenal  and  a  sedem  belli  "  there; 
and  in  the  further  suggestion  that  the  States  General  oi^ganize  an 
''Indian  Chamber"  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  date  assigned 
to  this  petition  is  six  years  before  the  truce. 

Van  Meteren,  a  contemporary  of  Usselinx,  writing  in  1607, 
represents  him  as  putting  forward  these  views: 

''  For  it  was  evident  (he  urged)  that  the  Spaniard  had  still  many  foei 
in  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  who  were  strong  and  not  easy  to  conquer, 
and  who,  with  a  little  help,  would  be  able  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  especially 
if  one  should  furnish  them  weapons  and  should  teach  them  to  use  horses, 
and  also  to  move  and  manipulate  troops,  so  as  to  make  the  Spaniard  show 
his  back  "  (V.  C-C.  ii,  p.  50). 

Van  Meteren  also  refers  to  a  prospectus  drawn  up  by  Usselinx 
in  1604,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Indians  there  as 

'"^      *     "^      good  and   friendly    folk   desiring   the   acquaintance   and 
friendship  of   the    Dutch  people,  whom  they  knew  to  be  foes  of  thi 
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8ptniard8»  in  order  to  be  helped  by  them  against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  etc., 
especially  the  people  of  the  interior,  these  being  not  barbarians  but  tolerably 
ciTiliied  and  organized,  not  going  naked  but  clothed,  and  well  disposed." 
(V.  C-C.,  vol.  ii,  p.  61.). 

This  reference  to  a  tribe  of  semi-civilized  Indians,  supposed  to 
live  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and  the  reference,  in  the  petition  of 
1603,  to  some  valuable  gold  mines  that  had  been  discovered,  sug- 
gests that  Usselinx's  scheme  involved  seizing  the  whole  of  Guiana 
when  they  had  made  the  '^  Spaniard  show  his  back." 

The  suggestion  that  the  Indians  should  be  used  against  the 
Spaniards  was  not  allowed  to  wait  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
The  British  Ca8e(App.  I,  p.  i6et  9eq.\  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  presence  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Guiana  coast,  prints  an  account 
from  Spanish  sources  of  the  state  of  things  about  1614  at 
Trinidad  and  on  the  mainland.  Some  of  these  statements, 
probably  based  on  rumor,  were  unfounded,  but  so  far  as  the  ac- 
count is  taken  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  Dutch,  it  shows  a 
hostile  presence— a  state  of  war.  The  Dutch,  allied  with  the 
Caribs,  were  threatening  and  attacking  the  Spaniards;  and  the 
latter,  in  return,  were  attacking  the  Dutch  and  seeking  to  drive 
them  from  the  coasts.  These  quotations  from  the  British  Case 
(p.  22)  confess  a  state  of  war  on  the  Guiana  coast: 

"In  that  year  (1613)  the  Spaniards  surprised  and  destroyed  one  of  their 
(Datch)  Settlements  npon  the  River  Gorentin." 

Again: 

"In  1614  the  Datch  invested  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  conjunction 
with  the  Garibs.  Reinforcements  and  ammunition  were  sent  from  Spain 
with  a  Tiew  to  protecting  that  island,  which  was  in  imminent  danger." 

The  Dutch  were  trying  to  possess  by  arms  and  hold  by  force, 
not  only  places  where  the  Spaniards  were  not  actually  present, 
but  the  Spanish  posts  and  forts. 

The  British  Case  (p.  28),  after  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
Santo  Thome,  in  1618,  by  Raleigh,  says: 
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"At  this  period  the  Spaniards  were  definitely  excluded  from  the  oMil 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Orinoco.  This  appears  to  have  been  frequented  by 
them  for  trading  purposes  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  after  the 
advent  of  the  English  in  1595  and  of  the  Dutch  in  (at  the  latest)  1598,  and 
the  succeeding  years,  it  became  more  and  more  inaccessible  to  them.  Ths 
English  and  Dutch  allied  themseWes  with  the  Garib  Indians  against  the 
Spaniards;  and  after  the  sack  of  Santo  Thom6  by  Baleigh  in  1618  tht 
Arawaks,  till  then  the  friends  of  the  Spaniards,  also  turned  against  them.** 

This  is  a  highly  instructive  statement.  It  concedes  that  the 
Spaniards,  before  1618,  **  frequented"  the  coasts  of  Guiana  "for  ' 
trading  purposes,"  which  was,  according  to  Great  Britain's  defin- 
ition of  effective  occupation,  to  use  the  resources  of  the  countiy. 
The  Dutch  up  to  this  time  had  no  colony  on  that  coast.  So  tu 
as  they  were  there  it  was  "  for  trading  purposes  "  only.  We 
learn,  in  the  next  place  that  at  this  period  the  Spaniards  were 
definitely  '^  eoccluded'^  by  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  and  English, 
combined  with  the  Caribs,  and  the  coasts  of  Guiana  made  "  more 
and  more  inaccessible  to  them."  ! 

We  digress  to  remark  that  it  must  be  a  little  awkward  for  j 
Great  Britain  now  to  argue  that  Spain's  failure  to  appropriate 
the  resources  of  Guiana  left  these  coasts  open  to  a  peaceful  ooca- 
pation,   as    upon  an    abandonment.      The  facts   stated   in  the 
British  Case  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  peaceful 
entry  by  the  Dutch.     Spain  was  *' excluded,"  and  by  arms;  and 
whether   the    territory  was    actually  or   only  constructively  • 
Spanish  possession— the  title  acquired  by  the  Dutch  is  a  title  by 
conquest,  and  can  be  no  broader  than  the  actual  exclusion.    A 
title  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  Spanish  posts  and  the 
forcible  exclusion  of  Spaniards,  is  not  a  title  by  occupatio,  and 
cannot  claim  for  itself  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  extensiooi 
that  apply  to  such  a  title.     The  entry  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Esse- 
quibo  followed  the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards.     Prof essor  Burr, 
in  his  report  to  the  American  Commission  on  ''The  Dutch  in 
Essequibo"  (V.  C-C,  vol.  ii,  pp,  58-88),  we  think  condueivdy 
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shows  that  the  Dutch  did  not  occupy  Essequibo  before  1625.    The 
Spaniards  had  been  there  before  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  truce,  the  suggestion  of  the  anonymous 
petitioner  of  1603  was  put  into  effect  by  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  We  are  told  by  the  British  Case 
(p.  12)  that: 

'*  Id  1621,  upon  the  termination  of  the  tweWe  years'  trnee  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  a  Company,  called  the  West  India  Company, 
VM  formed  under  a  Charter  granted  by  the  Datcb  Ooyernment  for  the 
porpose  of  trade  and  colonization  in  the  Indies.  At  this  date  there  were 
already  Dutch  settlers  in  Essequibo.  The  Company  at  once  established 
there  an  organized  Colony,  which  was  held  and  governed  by  Companies 
mder  successiye  Charters  until  the  year  1791." 

Berthold  Fernow  (Winsor,  vol.    iv,  pp.  395-396)  says  of  the 

Dutch: 

''They  hod  studied  the  weak  points  of  that  vast  Spanish  empire  'where 
the  sun  nerer  set,'  and  found  in  the  war  with  Spain  a  good  excuse  to  make 
use  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  send  their  ships  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spiaish  main  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  their  enemies.  The  first 
proposition  to  make  such  an  expedition,  submitted  to  the  States-General  in 
1581  by  an  English  sea-captain,  Beets,  and  refused  by  them,  was  un- 
doubtedly conceived  in  a  purely  commercial  spirit.  Gradually  the  idea  of 
destroying  the  transatlantic  resources  of  Spain,  and  thereby  compelling 
iier  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  conditions  of  peace  and  to  the  evacuation  of 
Belgiom,  caused  the  formation  of  a  West  India  Company,  which,  author- 
ixed  to  trade  to  and  fight  the  Spaniards  in  American  waters,  appears  in 
the  light  of  a  necessary  political  measure,  without,  however,  throwing  in 
the  background  the  necessity  of  finding  a  shorter  route  to  the  East 
Indies." 

He  says  that  as  early  as  1606  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
West  India  Company  was  drawn  up,  but  that  the  project  failed: 

"A  peace  or  truce  with  Spain  was  about  to  be  negotiated,  and  Olden- 
WmeTelt,  then  Advocate  of  Holland  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
infloential  members  of  the  peace  party,  foresaw  that  the  organization  of  a 
West  India  company  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  most  of  its 
profits  by  preying  on  Spanish  commerce  in  American  waters  would  only 
prolong  the  war.     ...     It  was  only  when  Oldenbarnevelt,  accused  of 
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high  treason,  had  been  lodged  in  prison,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Spain  had  been  commended  to  the  public,  that  the  scheme  was  taken  up 
again,  in  1618"  (Id,,  pp.  396-397). 

The  organization  of  the  West  India  Company  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  truce,  for  it  contemplated  war  upon  Spain's 
colonies  and  commerce  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  while  hostilities 
were  actually  allowed  there,  they  could  not  be  thus  publicly  and 
officially  sanctioned. 

About  six  months  before  the  first  charter  of  the  West  India 
Company  was  granted,  Cornells  Janssen  Vianen,  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  referring  to  his  own  visits  to 
Guiana,  said: 

''  Sixthly,  regarding  the  opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that  notable  profits 
might  be  obtained  through  diverse  prodncts  and  fruits  which  might  be 
found  or  raised  on  the  mainland  of  America,  between  Brazil  on  the  east  ftod 
the  river  Orinoco  on  the  west,  in  and  about  the  river  Amazon. 

I  answer,  that  several  of  our  Netherlanders  have  as  yet  attained  little  by 
the  aforesaid  means,  although  up  to  now  they  engage  there  in  peacefal 
trade;  and  if  an  attempt  were  made  with  superior  force  to  gain  the  land 
there  and  by  such  cultivation  introduce  products  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  Spaniards  would  beyond  doubt  seek  forcibly  to  prevent  this,  the 
more  so  as  thereby  their  navigation  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  would  be 
impeded"  (V.  C.  vol.  ii,  p.  17). 

We  are  further  told  in  the  British  Case  (p.  12)  that,  *'betwe€i 
1621  and  1648,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Dutch  com 
manded  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Guiana  and  as  far  as  Trinidad.' 

Manifestly  this  means  a  military  control,  and  of  territor 
claimed  by  Spain.  For  no  pretense  has  ever  been  made  that,  by  ; 
peaceful  occupation,  the  Dutch  ever  had  or  claimed  such  bound 
as  are  here  ascribed . 

But  we  are  not  left  to  inferences;  for  the  British  Case  proceed 
to  inform  us  (p.  12),  that  *Hhe  Dutch  were  allied  with  the  Indian 
against  the  Spaniards  of  Sanot  Thom6  and  Trinidad.  In  1629  an< 
again  in  1637  they  sacked  the  settlement  of  Santo  Thom6,  and  ii 
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the  latter  year  they  also  raided  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  burnt 
the  Spanish  settlements  there. '^ 
And  again  (p.  25): 

'Mn  1629  the  English  and  Dutch,  under  the  conimaud  of  Adrian  Jansz 
hkr,  attacked  and  destroyed  Santo  Thome,  and  afterwards  fortified  them- 
lelTes  in  the  branches  and  creeks  of  the  River  Orinoco." 

This  allied  occupation  of  the  Araacura  and  Barima  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  title  to  that  region.  But  if  any 
title  was  thus  acquired  it  was  clearly  one  by  conquest. 

We  are  further  told  (p.  13),  that  "during  the  whole  of  this 
period  "  the  Dutch  "  were  masters  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco." 

In  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  131,  par.  T)  we  are  told: 

"It  is  tme  that  the  earliest  relations  of  the  Dutch  with  Guiana  and 
vith  the  Esseqaibo  related  to  trade  and  hostile  operations  against  the 
i^pnniards,  bnt  these  relations  immediately  developed  into  the  taking  of 
fmtision  of  parts  of  the  country*^ 

This  seems  to  us  a  full  admission  that  the  occupation  of  Esse- 
quibo  was  an  act  of  war. 
Winsor  gives  us  this  account  of  Dutch  naval  operations: 

"The  Dutchman  Spilbergen  was  raiding  here  iu  i614,  and  ten 
jetiB  later,  and  in  the  years  following,  the  Dutch  admirals,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  Spain  while  the  patriots  of  Holland  were  struggling 
&r  their  independence,  hovered  here  and  on  the  Oulf  coast  with  their 
fleets;  damaging  towns,  intercepting  Spanish  ships,  and  sometimes  mak- 
ing a  great  capture,  as  when  Admiral  Heyn  captured  the  silver  fleet 
Bear  Hatanzas,  Cuba,  in  1028."  (Narrative  and  critical  history,  vol.  viii, 
p.  198.) 

Especial  provision  was  made  in  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
West  India  Companj'  for  Colonies,  in  1028,  for  the  capture  of 
prises. 

The  attack  upon  Santo  Thome  by  the  combined  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ttb  forces  in  1629,  and  the  alleged  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to  fortify 
themselves  in  the  creeks  of  the  Orinoco,  show  that  the  Dutch 
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prqjet  in  Guiana  was  not  a  peaceful  occupation  of  unappropriated 
lands,  but  an  attempt  to  dispossess  an  enemy. 

If  the  Dutch  forces,  after  the  destruction  of  Santo  Thome,  in 
July,  tarried  for  a  short  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  it 
was  manifestly  to  prepare  for  the  attack  on  Trinidad,  which  W- 
lowed  in  October.  It  was  a  temporary  military  occupation,  and 
no  right  can  be  predicated  upon  it  after  it  was  let  go.  Yet  Oreat 
Britain  attempts  to  use  it  to  support  a  title  by  occupatio. 

In  **  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Neir 
York,"  edited  by  Brodhead  (vol.  i,  p.  39),  we  have  a  report  made 
by  ''the  nineteen"  to  the  States  Oeneral,  in  1629,  in  which  it  is 
declared  that,  as  they  had  before  represented,  to  make  a  trace 
with  the  enemy  (Spain)  would  probably  ruin  the  Company.  In 
the  course  of  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  region  of 
Guiana,  it  is  said: 

''From  the  commencement  of  our  administration  we  preferred  to pio> 
ceed  in  a  warlike  manner  against  the  common  enemy,"  *'  because  we  found 
that  the  expected  service  for  the  welfare  of  our  Fatherland  and  the  destme* 
tion  of  our  hereditary  enemy  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  trifling 
trade  with  the  Indians  or  the  tardy  cultivation  of  uninhabited  regions,  but 
in  reality  by  acts  of  hostility  against  the  ships  and  property  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  his  subjects,  surprising  his  possessions  and  preserving  them  for 
the  public  service,  which  plan  has  been  so  graciously  blessed  by  God  du^ 
iug  th^se  latter  years  that  great  wealth  has  thereby  been  brought  to  thif 
State,  and  the  enemy's  finances  thrown  into  such  arrears  and  confosion 
that  no  improvement  is  to  be  expected  therein  except  from  cessation  of  our 
arms  and  retaining  our  fleets  at  home,  out  of  those  countries."  "We, 
therefore,  confidently,  and  of  our  own  certain  knowledge,  do  assert  that 
the  entering  into  a  truce  must  be  the  ruin  of  this  Company." 

Among  the  sources  of  wealth,  they  mention  that  ''  the  silver  coined 
and  in  bars  received  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  the  fleet  from  New  Spain,  amounted  to  so  great  a  treasure  that 
never  did  any  fleet  bring  such  a  prize  to  this  or  any  other  country." 

In  the  sailing  regulations,  of  the  States  General  for  the  West 
India  Company,  May  14,  1632,  and  July  17,  1633,  given  in  the 
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British  Case  (App.  I,  p.  78),  and  in  the  Case  of  Venezuela  (vol.  ii, 
I^.  19-20),  we  have  this: 

"Firstly,  no  such  ships  (i.  e.,  from  any  part  of  the  United  Provinces, 

other  than  the  Company's)  may  sail  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  New 

Xethcrlands,  or  elsewhere  where  the  Company  may  trade,  on  any  }»retence : 

but  they  may  sail  to  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  likewise  into  the  West  Indies,  to 

vit,  [from]  the  River  Orinoco  westwards  along  the  coast  of  Cartagena, 

Portobello,  Honduras,  Campeche,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  coast  of 

Florida,  together  with  all  the  islands  situated  within  those  limits,  in  order 

there  to  carry  on  all  manner  of  warfare  by  sea  and  by  land  against  the  King 

of  Spain,  his  subjects  and  allie&  " 

The  next  article  made  provision  for  payment  to  the  Company 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  prizes 
taken  from  the  enemy.  The  Company  would  conduct  the  *'  War- 
fare by  sea  and  land  "  to  the  east  of  Orinoco  for  it.s  sole  profit,  but 
woald  open  the  region  to  the  west  to  all  privateers,  for  a  share  in 
the  war  booty. 

The  letter  of  Jacques  Ousiel  to  the  West  India  Company,  in 
1637  (B.  C.  App.  I,  p.  82)  gives  an  account  of  a  prnjected  Spanish 
and  Indian  expedition  to  besiege  the  Dutch  fort  at  Essequibo. 

But  the  Dutch  military  operations  against  Spain  in  South 
America,  and  the  seizure  of  her  territory,  were  not  limited  to  the 
Guiana  coasts,  lliey  were  especially  aggressive  in  Brazil,  and 
were  there  also  directed  against  places  actually  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese— then  under  the  Spanish  crown. 

In  1623  the  Dutch  attacked  San  Salvador  or  Bahia  and  took 
it;  and  two  years  later  yielded  it  again  to  Spain  after  a  light  in 
which  the  Dutch  fleet  was  destroyed.  The  war  there  against 
Spain  continued  until  after  the  Portuguese  revolt  from  Spain,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Portuguese. 

When  the  treaty  of  Munster  was  made  the  Dutch  still  held 
some  of  the  captured  places  in  Brazil,  and  had  lost  some  of  them. 
To  these  conquered  places,  held  and  lost,  the  Dutch  took  Spain's 
OBfldon — ^just  as  to  the  places  in  Guiana  still  held  by  them. 
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All  this  may  seem  to  be  work  of  supererogation,  but  at  least  it 
completes  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  attempts 
to  appropriate  Guiana  were  not  acts  of  peaceful  occupation,  bat 
were  acts  of  war,  directed  against  and  intended  to  weaken  an 
enemy;  that  the  lands  appropriated  were  the  prizes  of  war  quite 
as  certainly  as  the  ships  taken  at  sea. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  argument  to  establish  our  proposition 
that  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana  were  conquests,  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  was  a  grant  or  cession  by  Spain  confirming 
the  Dutch  title  to  these  conquests. 

We  have  a  definite  and  nearly  contemporaneous  admission  of 
these  facts  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  sailing  permits  of  the  Wert 
India  Company— of  which  one  of  the  year  1668  is  given  in  the 
British  Counter-Case  (App.,  p.  25)~-the  Dutch  possessions  in 
Essequibo  are  explicitly  declared  to  be  '*  conquests."  The  language 
is  **  except  in  our  conquests  of  Africa,  the  Wild  Coast,  EJssequibo, 
Berbice,"  &c. 

In  November,  1660,  only  twelve  years  after  the  treaty  d 
Munster,  in  a  *'  Deductie  as  to  New  Netherland,  submitted  bj  the 
West  India  Company,  to  the  States  General  "  we  find  this: 

**  King  Charles  I  (of  England),  of  illustrious  memoiy,  being  likewise  of 
too  just  and  too  generous  a  nature  to  give  away  and  present  to  his  eubjecti 
lands  and  places  already  possessed  and  goYemed  by  other  free  nations,  bis 
allies,  and  over  which,  consequently,  no  disposition  in  the  world  appe^ 
tained  to  him. 

Unless  such  should  be  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  English  nation 
have  settled  [hun  neergeslagen]  about  that  region  of  America  (namely,  ii 
Virginia),  prior  to  and  before  the  Netherlanders. 

If  that  be  given  weight,  then  we  think  the  Dutch  nation  must  instead 
be  preferred,  being  considered  the  same  as  in  earlier  times,  namely,  ymmIi 
and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  first  discoverer  and  founder  of  this  new 
American  world,  who  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  has  made  over  to 
the  United  Netherland  Provinces  all  his  right  and  title  to  such  conntrifi 
and  domains  as  by  them  in  course  of  time  had  been  conquered  in  Europe, 
America,  etc.  (als  by  haer  ingevolge  van  tyt  in  Europa,  America,  etc^  warm 
gecconquesteerty    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  367.) 
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Spain's  title  by  discovery  is  here  distinctly  admitted,  and  quite 
a8 distinctly  the  fact  that,  ^'at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,"  by 
Ihe  Treaty  of  Munster,  Spain  made  over  to  the  United  Netherland 
Provinces  all  her  ^^  right  and  title  to  such  countries  and  domains 
IS  by  Ihem  in  the  course  of  time  had  been  conquered  in  Europe, 
America,  etc." 

The  Treaty  of  Munster  was  a  grant  by  Spain  to  the  Dutch,  and 
^  grant  was  of  territory  taken  in  war. 

But  we  have  further  evidence,  from  British  sources,  that  the 
Dutch  teiTitorial  claims  in  Guiana,  now  represented  by  Great 
Britain,  were  based  upon  conquest  from  Spain,  confirmed  by  the 
session  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 

In  his  letter  to  Senor  Rojas,  of  January  10,  1880  (B.  C.  App. 
VII, p.  IW),  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  of  the  boundary  dispute,  says: 

'*  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
tkitHcr  Majesty's  GoTemment  are  of  opinion  tliat  to  argue  tlie  matter  on 
^gronnd  of  strict  right  would  involve  so  many  intricate  questions  con- 
nected with  the  original  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  and  sub- 
^Qent  conquests,  cessions,  and  Treaties,  that  it  would  be  very  iulikely  to 
Ictd  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  .  .  .  The  boundary 
^hich  Her  Majesty's  Government  claim,  in  virtue  of  ancient  Treaties  with 

^c aboriginal  tribes  and  of  subsequent  cessions  from  Holland,  commences, 
etc'' 

Now,  here  we  have  a  distinct  statement  that  the  British  title 
f^in  part,  at  least,  upon  conquest  and  cession,  and  those  terms 
could  only  be  appropriately  used  of  Dutch  conquests  from  Spain 
*^  of  Spain's  cession  to  the  Dutch;  for  Great  Britain  does  not 
allege  a  conquest  from  Spain  or  any  direct  cession  from  her.  As 
to  the  I'eference  to  **  treaties  with  the  aboriginal  tribes,''  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  reference  is  to  treaties  that  preceded  the 
British  acquisitions  and  that  no  such  treaties  have  been  exhibited 
"-even  if  sovereignty  could  have  been  acquired  by  that  means. 
^of  these  references  to  sources  of  title  must  relate  to  a  Dutch 
itie;  for  Great  Britam  does  not  claim  to  have  acquired  any  direct 
itle  as  against  Spain,  either  by  conquest  or  cession.     If  she  has 
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any  title  referable  to  such  sources  it  is  derived  from  the  Dutch. 
In  his  letter  of  November  26,  1895,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  (V. 
C.-C,  vol.  iii,  p.  2T5)  Lord  Salisbury  says  (p.  276)  the  British  claim 
is  ''in  accordance  with  the  limits  claimed  and  actually  held  by 
the  Dutch,  and  this  has  always  since  remained  the  frontier  claimed 
by  Great  Britain." 

It  is  elsewhere  affirmed  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  Schomburgk 
did  not  ''discover  or  invent  any  new  boundaries,"  but  only  laid 
down  the  line  of  Dutch  appropriation. 

And  again,  on  May  26,  1893,  Venezuela,  through  TomasMich- 
elena,  submitted  bases  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Preliminary  Con- 
vention between  Great  Britain  and  Venezula  for  re-establishing 
diplomatic  relations  and  the  settlement  of  the  questions  pending. 
Article  1  contains  this  recital: 

"  The  OoTerDment  of  Great  Britain  claims  certain  territory  in  Goimi 
as  successor  in  title  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Oovernment  of  Yenesada 
claims  the  same  territory  as  being  the  heir  of  Spain  "  (V.  C,  vol.  iii.,  PP« 
:^86-287). 

In  his  reply,  July  3,  1893,  Lord  Rosebery  amends  this  state- 
ment to  read  as  follows: 

**  (Whereas)  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  claims  certain  territory 
in  Guayana  as  successor  in  title  of  the  Netherlands  and  [by  right  of  conqacst 
as  against  Spain,  and  whereas]  the  Government  of  Venezuela, eta,  (V.  G 
vol.  iii,  p.  289). 

The  British  Premier  inserts  the  words,  **  and  by  right  of  con- 
quest as  against  Spain."  Now,  it  is  not  claimed  that  Great 
Britain  ever  took  any  part  of  Guiana  from  Spain  by  conquest. 
We  have  no  hint  of  such  a  claim  in  the  whole  Biitish  Case.  The 
title  by  conquest  here  asserted  must  then  have  been  based  upon  a 
conquest  by  the  Dutch,  and  this  conquest  must  have  antedated 
the  Treaty  of  Munster;  for  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  claim 
made  of  a  later  conquest  **  as  against  Spain." 

We  have  then  the  distinct  admissions  of*the  Dutch  and  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  territorial  titles,  which  were  confirmed  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  were  acquisitions  by  conquest 
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Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  law  is  as  to  the  limits  of  a  title  by 

conquest. 
The  sources  of  territorial  title  are  thus  stated  by  Philliraore: 

"From  Grotins  we  learn  that  these  modes  of  acquisitioa  were: 

1.  By  occnpation  {occupaiione  derelicti). 

2.  By  treaty  and  conveution  (pactionibus). 

3.  By  conquest  {victoricB  jure).  And  if  acquisition  by  accession  and 
bj  prescription  be  considered  as  corollaries  to  occupation,  and  all  cases  of 
tnogfer  be  held  to  fall  under  the  category  of  treaty  and  convention,  the 
enomeration  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  and  complete  "  (Phillimore,  3d 
Ed.,  i.,  328). 

Mr.  Wheaton  (Int.  Law,  3d  Ed.,  Sections  545-G)  says: 

"The  treaty  of  peace  leaves  everything  in  the  state  in  which  it  found  it, 
noless  there  be  some  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  The  existing 
itate  of  ]>osse8sion  is  maintained,  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  If  nothing  be  said  about  the  conquered  country  or  places,  they 
lemain  with  the  conqueror,  and  his  title  cannot  afterwards  be  called  in 
question.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  conqueror  in  possession 
hat  only  a  usufmctuary  right,  and  the  latent  title  of  the  former  sovereign 
continues,  until  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  its  silent  operation,  or  express  provi- 
•iona,  extinguishes  his  title  forever. 

The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  original  sovereign,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  carries  with  it  the  restoration  of  all  persons  and  things 
»liich  have  been  temporarily  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original 
><»te.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to  real  property  or 
immovables.  The  title  acquired  in  war  to  this  species  of  property,  until 
confimied  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  confers  a  mere  temporary  right  of  posses- 
sion. The  proprietary  right  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  a 
Uurd  party,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  claim  against  the  former  owner,  on  the 
^^ration  of  the  territory  to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
tte  conquered  territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  conqueror, 
^an  intermediate  transfer  is  thereby  confirmed,  and  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser becomes  valid  and  complete." 

In  a  note  (346c),  Mr.  Boyd,  the  editor  of  the  edition  of 
Wheaton  to  which  we  refer,  says: 

''Firm  military  occupation  transfers  all  the  rights  of  the  displaced  sov- 
ereignty to  the  Tictor,  and  he  may  therefore  use  the  public  property  of  the 
former  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  appropriate  to  himself  the  rates  nnd  taxes 
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due  to  it  Bat  this  is  the  case  only  so  long  as  the  occupation  lasts;  as  soon 
as  the  district  is  lost^  the  rights  of  military  occupation  over  it  are  also  lost. 
If  the  district  is  retaken  b)  its  original  sovereign^  it  reverts  to  the  same 
state  it  was  in  before  it  was  lost." 

Grotius  (Peace  and  War,  ill,  par.  4,  219),  says: 

'*  Jjands  are  not  understood  to  become  a  lawful  possession  and  absolute 
conquest  from  the  moment  they  are  invaded.  For  although  it  is  true,  that 
an  army  takes  immediate  and  violent  possession  of  the  country  which  it  hu 
invaded,  yet  that  can  only  be  considered  as  a  temporary  possession,  unao- 
companied  with  any  of  the  rights  and  consequences  alluded  to  in  this  work, 
till  it  has  been  ratified  and  secured  by  some  durable  means,  by  cession  or 
treaty.  For  this  reason,  the  land  without  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  Hanni- 
bal encamped,  was  so  far  from  being  judged  entirely  lost,  that  it  was  sold 
for  the  same  price  that  it  would  have  been  sold  for  before  that  period.  Now 
land  will  be  considered  as  completely  conquered,  when  it  is  enclosed  or  se- 
cured by  permanent;  fortifications,  so  that  no  other  state  or  sovereign  can 
have  free  access  to  it,  without  first  making  themselves  masters  of  those 
fortifications." 

This  author  {Id.,  par.  5,  221),  further  says: 

'^  The  right  of  making  things  change  their  owners  by  force  is  of  too 
odious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  extension." 

And  {Id,y  p.  353),  speaking  of  treaties  of  peace  that  leave  things 
in  the  **  state  to  which  the  war  has  reduced  them,"  he  further 

says: 

''And  lands  are  said  to  be  so  possessed,  when  inclosed  or  defended  bj 
fortifications,  for  a  temporary  occupation  by  an  encampment  is  not  r^arded 
in  this  case.  Hence  Demosthenes  in  his  speech  for  Ctesiphon,  says  that 
Philip  was  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  places  he  could  seiie, 
as  he  knew  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  he  should  retain  them." 

The  military  occupation  must  have  the  character  of  a  firm 
holding  and  of  a  permanent,  not  a  transitory,  occupation. 
Field  (Int.  Code,  p.  482),  proposes  this  rule: 

''  Military  or  belligerent  occupation,  as  used  in  this  book,  is  a  possession 
by  the  military  power  of  a  belligerent  sufficienilif  firm  to  $nabU  such  bMif- 
ererU  to  execute  its  will  within  the  limits  of  the  occupation,  either  by  f<^ce 
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or  by  acquiesceuce  of  the  people  for  an  indefinite  future,  subject  only  to 
the  clumeea  of  Trar/' 

He  further  proposes  that: 

"The  allegiance  of  the  members  of  a  belligerent  nation  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy  is  suspended." 

This  suggestion  furnishes  a  good  test  of  the  limits  of  a  mili- 
tary occupation.  The,  subjects  of  the  power  from  whose  control 
the  territory  has  been  taken  may,  during  and  within  the  occupa- 
tion, recognize  the  military  control  of  the  enemy,  and  may  submit 
themselves  to  and  even  take  part  in  the  local  administration, 
without  treason  to  their  sovereign. 

Could  a  Spaniard  in  the  Pomeroon,  or  in  the  Barima  region,  or 
ibove  the  first  falls  of  Cuyuni,  have  taken  office  under  the  Dutch, 
without  treason  to  his  King,  in  1648? 

Phfllimore  (vol.  iii.,  p.  814),  says  of  title  by  conquest: 

"Conquest  and  occupation  are  distinct  things,  governed  as  to  their 
iegd  effects  in  various  respects  by  different  principles  and  attended  with 
diHerent  consequences.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two, 
ind.  in  some  respects,  rules  of  occupation  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  con- 
^mt  Conquest  is  often  defined  as  occu2)atio  helUca  ;  and  it  so  far  par- 
Ukesof  the  nature  of  occupation  that  unless  the  conqueror  has  actual  pos- 
Kision  of  the  things  conquered  he  can  exercise  no  right  over  it.  .  .  . 
h  hag  been  already  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  immovable  property,  even 
>ctoal  possession  by  the  conqueror  does  not  confer  a  right  of  alienation, 
*Wch,  after  the  conqueror  has  departed,  will  inure  to  oust  the  original 
<>^er,  unless  such  a  result  has  formed  part  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
Of  beeu  ratified  by  some  public  act  of  the  state.'' 

Eogene  Ortolan,   in  a  treatise  entitled  **0n   the    means  of 

Quiring  international  dominion  or  state    ownership    between 

nations,  according  to  the  public  law  of  nations,  compared   with 

the  means  of  acquiring  ownei'ship  between  private  persons  accord- 

JQg  to  private  law,  and  followed  by  the  principles  of  political 

equilibrium,"  says: 

"Bat  leaving  aside  this  usual  exception,  which  at  the  end  of  a  very 
•hort  time  and  before  any  Treaty  gave  recognition  to  the  right  of  property, 
to  booty  or  maritime  spoils,  we  must  be  certain  of  the  fivct  acknowledged 
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by  the  laws  of  nations  ruling  to-day  in  Europe,  that  war  is  a  niethod 
procedure  where  there  is  no  definite  sentence  valid  as  in  law  in  reference 
property,  except  by  virtue  of  a  Treaty  ending  the  war,  and  from  i 
moment  that  this  has  been  agreed  to.'' 

Military  occupation,  he  further  says, 

*'  constitutes  a  valid  possession  ;  the  victor  may  perform  in  the  territory 
him  occupied  the  acts  of  a  boTia  fide  possessor;  may  collect  taxes,  exerc 
authority,  jurisdiction.  The  foreign  nations,  if  they  wish  to  remain  ih 
tral,  are  under  obligation  to  recognize  such  possessions,  and  the  belligere 
nation  itself,  upon  recovery  of  the  territory,  could  not  derogate  such  ai 
that  imply  not  only  definitive  property  but  also  a  passing  possession.*' 

"  Tlie  victor,  however,  can  not  validly  perform  any  of  the  acts  which  i 
dicate  a  right  to  international  domain  ;  can  not  sell  the  property,  mortgc 
the  country,  alienate  the  territory  to  a  foreign  nation,  dispose  of  it  in  a 
manner  whatever.  The  poner  of  the  victor  is  transient  as  the  probabiHl 
of  the  success  to  which  it  is  due,  and  this  power  expires  at  tlie  same  tinu 
the  possession  and  nothing  of  it  remains  thereafter  " 

In  the  case  of  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter 
Peters,  U.  S.  Sup.  Crt.,  511)  Marshal],  C  J.,  says: 

"The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  nation  be  not  entirely  subdaed, 
consider  the  holding  of  the  conquered  territory  as  a  mere  military  occu] 
tion,  until  its  fate  shall  be  determined  at  the  treaty  of  jieace.  If  it 
ceded  by  the  treaty,  the  ac<iiii3ition  is  confirmed  and  the  ceded  territc 
becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed;  either  on  the  ter 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  cession  or  on  such  terms  as  its  new  mas 
shall  impose." 

In  the  case  of  U.  S.  v,  Hayward  (2  Gallison,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ci 
485),  a  case  growring  out  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  To^ 
of  Castine,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  by  the  British  forces  duri 
the  war  of  1812,  Story,  Justice,  says: 

'^  By   the   conquest  and   occupation   of  Castine   that  territory  pas 
under  the  allegiance  and  sovereignty  of  the  enemy.     The  sovereignty 
the  United  States  over  the   territory   was  of  course  suspended  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced,  or 
obligatory   upon    the    inhabitants   who   remained   and   submitted   to 
conquerors.     Castine  therefore  could  not  strictly  8i>eakiug  be  deenie 
post  of  the  United  States,  for  its  sovereignty  no   longer  extended  over 
place.    Nor  on  the  other  hand,  could  it  strictly  speaking  be  deemed  a  i 
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thin  the  dominions  of  Great  Britian,  for  it  has  not  permanently  passed 
der  her  sovereignty.  The  right  which  existed  was  the  mere  right  of 
perior  force;  the  allegiance  was  temporary  and  the  possession  not  that 
m  possession  which  gives  to  the  couqixeror  plenum  dominium  et  utile — 
I  complete  and  perfect  ownership  of  property.  It  could  only  be  by  a 
mneiation,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  possession  so  long  and  permanent 
fihonld  afford  conclnsive  proof  that  the  territory  was  altogether 
udoned  by  its  sovereign,  or  had  been  irretrievably  subdaed,  that  it 
aid  be  considered  as  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of  the  British 
rereign.'* 

Castine  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  the 
)vemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  proclanaation,  claimed  for  Oreat 
itain,  by  conquest,  all  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river;  but  the 
lim  was  absurd.  If  General  Pakenham  had  captured  New 
rleansy  Great  Britain  would  hardly  have  put  forward  a  title  by 
nqaest  to  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  even  if  her  view  of  the 
stershed  doctrine  had  been  then  what  it  is  now. 

The  case  of  United  States  v.  Rice  (4  Wheaton,  246),  also  grew 
t  of  the  military  occupation  of  Castiue  by  the  British;  the 
lestion  being  whether  an  importation  of  goods  made  into  the 
rt,  while  the  British  had  control,  could,  after  the  treaty  of 
ace  and  the  restoration  of  the  port  to  the  United  States,  be  made 
bject  to  duties.     The  Court  (Story,  J".)  said: 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  claim  for  duties 
mot  be  sustained.  By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Castine, 
e  enemy  acquired  that  firm  possession  whicli  enabled  him  to  exercise  the 
Ilttt  rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
atea  over  the  territory  was,  of  course,  suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the 
oited  States  could  no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced  tliere,  or  be  obligatory 
>0Q  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By 
iegarrender  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
ritish  Government,  and  were  bound  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it 
io«e  to  recognize  and  impose." 

Chief  Justice  Taney  said,  in  Fleming  v.  Page  (t>  How.,  615): 

"  For  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  conquest  is  a  valid  title  while 
e  victor  maintains  tho  exclusive  possession  of  the  conquered  territory." 
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The  convenience  of  an  intrucfer  is  not  to  be  consulted.  A  con- 
quest is  an  actual  taking  and  nothing  goes  with  it.  One  who,  by 
conquest,  takes  a  river  mouth  or  a  line  of  sea  coast,  cannot  invoke 
the  rule  as  to  the  watershed,  or  as  to  the  middle  distance,  or  the 
rule  of  safety,  against  the  dispossessed  nation.  So  a  treaty  of  peace 
confirming  to  the  conqueror  what  he  has  taken— the  places  then 
held  by  him— is  not  to  be  taken  to  give  those  natural  and  conven- 
ient boundaries  that  a  discoverer,  or  a  first  occupier,  might  have 
claimed.  It  gives  only  those  limits  that  the  conquered  nation 
must  fight  to  repossess  itself  of— af  the  time  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
not  significant  that  the  conqueror  may  have  sent  expeditions  into 
further  regions  or  have  had  very  temporary  posts  there.  It  is 
only  that  which  he  has  securely  possessed  himself  of  that  he  has 
title  to.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  I'egion  from  which  the 
Dutch  had,  by  armed  occupation,  excluded  Spain,  comprised  only 
the  very  lowest  parts  of  the  Essequibo  River,  within  the  disputed 
territory.  They  had  attacked  Santo  Thome,  but  withdrew,  and 
there  was  no  part  of  Guiana,  save  the  lower  Essequibo,  where  the 
Spanish  could  not  and  did  not  go  as  they  pleased.  It  was  not  the 
stress  of  war  in  Guiana,  nor  Dutch  victories  or  power  there,  but 
at  home,  that  brought  the  peace  and  the  cession. 

We  conclude  this  discussion  with  these  propositions: 

FiusT. — The  Dutch  occupation  of  Guiana  was  effected  as  an  act 
of  war  against  Spain  upon  territory  known  to  be  claimed  by  Spain, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Spanish  title  and  the 
use  of  the  places  seized  as  depots  and  arsenals  in  further  contem- 
plated attacks  upon  Spain's  ships  and  settlements. 

Second.— That  as  matter  of  law,  the  Dutch  could  by  these 
hostile  acts  acquire  no  more  territory  than  was  actually  and  firmly 
held  by  them.  That  the  bounds  of  their  military  occupation  cannot 
be  extended  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  equitable  intendments  allowed 
in  behalf  of  nations  that  discover  and  peaceably  occupy  unappro- 
priated lands. 

Third.— That  the  Treaty  of  Munster  is  to  be  read  as  confirm- 
ing the  Dutch  title  only  to  such  territory  as  was  thus  strictly  held. 
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If  the  Dutch  holdings  in  Guiana,  in  16iS— and  especially 
Essequibo— were  the  fruits  of  conquest  from  Spain,  a  purely 
»ace  treaty  would,  ex  re  termini,  have  the  efifect  of  confirming 
he  Dutch  title  to  such  places  as  they  then  firmly  held.  The 
rfeaty  might,  by  express  stipulation,  have  confirmed  this  legal 
xmseqaence  of  the  agreement  to  terminate  the  state  of  war,  or 
i  might,  by  cession,  have  enlarged  the  holdings  of  the  Dutch, 
ir  have  reduced  those  holdings  or  required  a  complete  surrender 
)f  them  to  Spain.  What  the  treaty  did  was,  as  the  British  Case 
Mimits,  to  '*confirm"the  Dutch  in  their  **  possessions,"  to  give 
hem  that  **  perfected  *'  title  of  which  the  law  writers  speak. 
To  be  sure.  Great  Britain  contends  that  there  is  in  the  treaty  a 
)rovision  for  a  contingent  enlargement  of  the  Dutch  possessions; 
Hit  this,  as  we  shall  show,  had  no  operation  westward  of  Esse- 
)Qii)o.  We  think  that  the  treaty  is  to  be  read  as  a  cession  of 
'^rritory  acquired  by  conquest,  and  limited  by  the  rules  applica- 
ble to  conquests.  That  reading  is  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen, 
I'Jthe  unequivocal  admissions  of  the  Dutch  and  of  Great  Britain. 
But  if  the  Dutch  did  not  hold  by  conquest,  but  by  a  disputed 
>cc«pa/to--disputed  by  arms— this  comprehensive  treaty  of  peace 
^ost  be  so  read  as  to  settle  that  dispute;  to  leave  it  open  would 
>e  to  make  no  peace.  And  after  all.  Great  Britain's  contention 
>f  a  Dutch  right  to  enlarge  the  possessions  of  1648  is  rested 
ffw»  the  treaty,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  provision  authorizing 
t.  Unless  then  that  provision  does  have  that  effect  as  to  tbe 
erritory  in  dispute,  the  Dutch  were  limited  by  the  treaty  to  so 
luch  of  the  disputed  territory  as  they  had  actually  occupied, 
here  was  no  possible  basis  for  a  larger  Dutch  claim. 
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We  maintain  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  Spain  ceded  and 
the  Dutch  accepted  as  a  grant  from  Spain,  those  parts  of  Guiana 
then  occupied  by  the  Dutch;  that  the  treaty  plainly  implied  that 
the  bounds  of  the  territory  ceded  and  of  the  territory  retained  by 
Spain  were  co  terminous,   and    that    by  the  treaty  the   Dutch 
expressly  engaged  not  to  attempt  any  enlargement  of  the  ceded 
territory,  except  as  they  were  specifically  allowed  so  to  do  by  the 
treaty;  that  these  exceptions  related  wholly  to  lands  and  not  to 
any  part  of  the  disputed  territory;  and  that  any  occupation  of 
territory  west  of  the  proper  bounds  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
occupied  by  Portugal,  in  E^ssequibo—as  they  were  in  1648— was 
in  violation   of  the  treaty  and  an   encroachment  upon  Spanish 
territory. 

In  the  memorandum  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  July  24, 
1890,  we  have  a  most  formal  and  definite  admission  that  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  was  a  grant.     We  quote  : 

"That  territory,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  tract  of 
country  which  the  Venezuelan  Government  seeks  to  put  in  question, 
accrued  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  Treaty  of  Munster  of  1648  by  rigbt 
of  previous  occupation."    (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  283.) 

The  British  positions,  as  disclosed  by  the  British  Case  and  by 
the  Counter-Case,  are  these: 

By  the  Treaty  of  Munster  the  Dutch  were  **  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  lordships,  fortresses,  commerce,  and  country 
which  they  then  held,  as  well  as  the  places  which  they  should 
thereafter  acquire  without  infraction  of  the  Treaty  "  (B.  C,  p.  13). 

In  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  35)  it  is  said  that  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  '*  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  ^  grant '  by  Spain  to 
the  Dutch  of  their  Settlements,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  Treaty  to  limit  the  expansion  of  the  Dutch  Settlements,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  encroach  upon  territory  actually  held  and  pos- 
sessed by  Spain." 
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And,  again,  of  the  clause  of  Article  V.  of  the  treaty — 

''includiDg  also  the  localities  and  places  which  the  same  Lords  States 
shall  hereafter  without  infraction  of  the  present  Treaty  come  to  conquer 
lad  possess ;" 

this  is  said  (B.  C-C,  pp.  41-42): 

''NoWy  bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  three  Euro{)eau  Towers  in 
Guiana,  the  country  immediately  in  question,  were  Spain,  the  Dutch,  and 
Portai^l,  it  is  obvious  that  these  words  were  intended  to  refer  to  the  nn- 
eouqnered   and   unoccupied   territories   then   in  possession  of  native 

tribes." 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  propositions.  The  Counter- 
Case  seems  to  counter  on  the  Case.  It  is  said  in  the  Case,  that 
the  treaty  *'  confirmed"  the  Dutch  title;  that  is,  made  it  a  firm 
title;  which  certainly  implies  a  betterment  of  it,  and  that  derived 
from  Spain.  Yet  the  Counter-Case  says  it  was  not  a  ''grant." 
If  no  Spanish  claim  or  title  was  released  or  passed  by  the  treaty, 
how  could  it  operate  to  make  the  Dutch  title  better?  And,  if  such 
I  claim  or  title  was  given  or  released  to  the  Dutch  it  was  a 
*•  grant."  After,  and  by  the  treaty,  the  Dutch  were  in  a  position 
to  set  up,  as  grantees,  a  Spanish  title;  and  this  they  did,  in  the 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  New  Netherlands,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  language  then  used  was  the  ''  King  of  Spain  .  .  . 
has  made  over  to  the  United  Netherlands  all  his  right  and  title  to 
such  countries,  &c."  The  Dutch  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Munster 
as  a  Spanish  ^'  grant." 

The  British  Case  (p.  V4)  admits  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Munster,  *' great  extensions  of  their  possessions  in 
Guiana  were  made  by  the  Dutch  "—meaning,  of  course,  within  the 
disputed  territory. 

It  contains  this  further  statement  in  explanation  of  the  Dutch 
attempts  to  extend  on  the  west: 

**In  1656  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  Brazil  by  the  Portiiguo6e..  and 
this  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  their  efforts  up<»n 
Gmana^CB.  C,  p.  27). 
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That  is,  the  extensions  contemplated  and  allowed  by  the 
treaty,  in  the  east,  having  been  balked  by  reason  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  turned  to  the  prohibited  wrf 
for  enlargement. 

A  discussion  of  these  propositions  brings  us  to  a  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  and  our  first  remark  is  that  it 
was  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  terminated  a  long  war.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  and  as  acts  of  war,  the  Dutch — revolting 
provinces  of  Spain — had  seized  Spanish  towns,  fortresses,  and 
provinces;  had  battled  with  Spanish  fleets,  seized  Spanish  mer- 
chant and  treasure  ships,  and  had  attacked  Spanish  posts  and 
settlements,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  East  and  West  India 
Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  The  close  of  the  war  found 
the  Dutch  in  firm  possession  of  some  of  these  places. 

Under  the  next  preceding  head  we  have  discussed  the  rules  of 
international  law  applicable  to  the  situation.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  title  acquired  in  war  by  the  Dutch',  until  confirmed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  was  a  mere  temporary  right  of  possession,  a  title  that 
could  not  he  transferred  by  the  victor  to  a  third  party.  A  cession, 
by  which  the  claim  of  the  original  sovereign  was  transfeiTed,  was 
essential  to  **confirm"the  Dutch  title,  to  give  them  a  dominion 
that  they  could  transfer  to  another. 

Wheaton  (Int.  Law,  Sec.  545)  says: 

"The  treaty  of  peace  leaves  everything  ia  the  state  iu  which  it  found  it, 
unless  there  be  some  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  The  existing 
state  of  possession  is  maintained  except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of  tlie 
treaty." 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Spain  and  the  Dutch  had  not  contained  a  distinct  cession,  th« 
effect  would  have  been  to  confirm  the  Dutch  in  the  places  actually 
held  by  them;  the  places  from  which  they  had  excluded  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  the  latter  could  not  repossess  themselves  of 
without  a  conflict.  Regions  into  which  the  conqueror  may  have 
sent  expeditions  or  in  which  he  may  have  established  temporary 
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s  would  not  be  included,  nor  would  any  of  those  beneficial 
ications  which  are  allowed  to  some  other  titles  be  applicable 

The  title  is  bottomed  upon  force,  and  is  strictly  limited, 
aving  now  found  the  position  in  which  things  were  when 
)lenipotentiaries  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  met  to  frame 
ity  of  peace,  we  turn  to  the  treaty  itself,  to  see  whether  it 
not  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  rules  of  law  we  have  in- 
^.  But,  before  looking  at  its  particular  terms,  let  us  con- 
some  of  the  rules  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of 
es. 

the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  39),  it  is  said: 

n  considering  these  Articles,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  will  be 
nently  shown^  that  the  Dutch  were  at  the  time  in  a  position  to  make 
>wn  terms,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  most  anxious  to  agree  to  a 
•at  any  price,  and  had  in  fact  given  instructions  to  their  Plenipo- 
ies  to  that  effect." 

id  again  (id.,  p.  46),  it  is  said: 

t  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  detailed  argument  to  show  that  at  the 
be  was  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  Spain  was  practically  at 
ercy  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  Dutch,  many  of  whom  would  have 
preferred  that  the  war  should  continue,  could  and  did  dictate  their 
jrms.'' 

id  again  {id, ,  p.  48) : 

•'urther,  an  examination  of  the  negotiations  prior  to   the  Treaty, 
that  the  actual   terms  of  Articles  V  and  VI  were  dictated  by  the 


♦> 


le  legal  rule  applicable  to  a  treaty  made  under  such  condi- 
is  that  it  is  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  party 
was  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  terms, 
ittel  says  (p.  443): 

iQ  case  of  doubt  the  interpretation  goes  against  hi ni  who  prescribes 
rmaof  the  treaty." 

\e  fictor  is  always  more  or  less  firmly  master  of  the  situation, 
herefore  this  author  (p.  265)  says: 
i^rerything  that  contains  a  penalty  is  odious.'' 
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And  again  (p.  268): 

"  Thus  the  cession  of  a  right  or  of  a  province  made  to  a  conqneroi 
order  to  obtain  peace  is  interpreted  in  its  most  confined  sense.  If  it 
true  that  the  bonndaries  of  Acadia  have  always  been  uncertain  and  t 
the  French  were  the  lawful  possessors  of  it^  that  nation  will  be  justified 
maintaining  that  their  cession  of  Acadia  to  the  English  by  the  Treatj 
Utrecht  did  not  extend  beyond  the  narrowest  limits  of  that  province." 

Among  the  rules  submitted  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Arbit 
tor— The  Emperor  of  Germany — in  the  dispute  with  the  Unil 
States  as  to  the  Northwest  boundary,  were  these: 

"2.  In  interpreting  any  expressions  in  a  treaty,  regard  must  be  had 
the  context  and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty." 

"4.  The   intci-pretation   should    be    suitable    to    the    reason  of 
treaty.'' 

**  5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  favourable,  rather  than  an  odi< 


sense." 


ts 


6.  Whatever  interpretation  tends  to  change  the  existing  state 
things  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  is  to  be  ranked  in  theclii 
odious  things  "  (Wheaton,  Int  Law,  Sec.  287a). 

We  stop  here  to  say,  that  to  so  construe  a  treaty  of  peace 
to  allow  acts  of  hostility,  or  to  leave  unadjusted  claims  tl 
would  inevitably  lead  to  further  conflicts,  would  be  contrary 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  **  odious.'*  It  would  be  to  put  Spain 
the  position  of  confirming  to  the  Dutch  the  territory  they  \ 
taken,  while  leaving  them  at  liberty— by  an  express  stipulat 
in  a  treaty  of  peace— to  seize  as  much  more  as  they  coc 
This  would  not  be  *'  suitable  to  the  reason  of  the  treaty." 

Again  Vattel  says  (p.  246): 

*'  In  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  or  of  any  other  deed  whatsoever 
question  is  to  discover  what  the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  upon.'' 

He  further  says  (p.  252),  that  an  interpretation  that  wo 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  contract  must  be  rejected;  and 
one  that  leads  to  an  absurdity.  And,  again  (p.  253),  that  an  in 
pretation  "  which  would  render  a  treaty  null  and  ineffici 
cannot  be  admitted." 
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Philliraore  (vol.  ii,  p.  112)  very  pertinently  says: 

''is  a  general  maxim  it  is  true  thafc  good  faith  clings  to  the  spirit,  and 
6m(I  to  the  letter  of  the  convention." 

In  Maryatt  v.  Wilson  (i.  Bos.  &  PuL,  439)  Eyre,  C.  J.,  said: 

"  We  are  to  construe  this  treaty  as  we  would  construe  any  other  instru- 
a»ent,  public  or  private.  We  are  to  collect  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
bm  the  words  and  from  the  context,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
(ontractiog  parties,  whether  they  are  A  and  B,  or  happen  to  be  two  indepen- 
duit  states.  The  judges  who  administer  the  municipal  laws  of  one  of  those 
itAtes  would  commit  themselves  upon  very  disadvantageous  ground,  ground 
which  they  can  have  no  opportunity  of  examining,  if  they  were  to  suffer 
collateral  considerations  to  mix  in  their  judgment  in  a  case  circumstanced 
M  the  present  one  is." 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Arodondo  (6  Peters,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct,  740),  involving  the  construction  of  the  treaty  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  a  treaty  that  was  expressed  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  English,  it  is  said: 

"It  became,  then,  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  was  granted  by  what 
waa  excepted.  The  King  of  Spain  was  the  grantor,  the  treaty  was  his  deed, 
the  exception  was  made  by  him,  and  its  nature  and  effect  depended  upon  his 
iBtention,  expressed  by  his  words,  in  reference  to  the  thing  granted  and  the 
4ing  reserved  and  excepted  in  and  by  the  grant.  The  Spanish  version  was 
ui  his  words  and  expressed  his  intention,  and  though  the  American  version 
4oted  the  intention  of  this  government  to  be  different,  we  cannot  adopt  it 
M  the  rule  by  which  to  decide  what  was  granted,  what  excepted,  and  what 
'ttfrved;  the  rales  of  law  are  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  and  too  imperative 
^  be  disregarded  by  this  court.  Wc  must  be  governed  by  the  clearly 
^ipressed  and  manifest  intention  of  the  grantor,  and  not  the  grantee  in 
I'riute,  a  fortiori  in  public  grants." 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  Treaty  itself,  with 
these  points  established: 

1.  The  Spanish  King  was  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 

1  Those  states  revolted,  made  war  against  Spain,  seized  her 
fortresses,  cities,  and  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  her 
other  possessions  wherever  they  were  able. 
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3.  In  1048,  the  Netherlands  having  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  maintain  their  independence  and  to  retain  the  places  they  bad 
seized,  Spain  yielded  and  concluded  a  peace,  recognizing  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  States  General,  and  renouncing  her  sovereignty 
over  the  places  held  by  the  Dutch. 

4.  The  Dutch  asserted  no  claim  whatever,  had  no  pretense  of  a 
claim  to  any  Spanish  territory  save  that  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  in  the  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain^s 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory  seized  by  the  Dutch 
during  the  war,  and  possessed  by  them  at  its  conclusion,  was  not 
lost  in  law. 

The  preamble  of  the  Treaty  declares  that  the  object  sought  by 
it  was  ''a  good  and  sincere  pacification  on  both  sides  and  the 
sweet  fruits  of  an  entire  and  firm  repose  and  quiet."  (V.  C,  vol. 
3,  p.  5). 

Article  II  declares  that  the  peace  ''shall  be  good,  firm,  faith- 
ful and  inviolable; "  that  all  acts  of  hostility  of  every  kind  shall 
cease,  by  land  and  sea,  in  all  their  lands  and  dominions,  for  all 
pei^sons  and  places. 

It  must  be  assumed,  therefore,  unless  some  matter  of  dispute - 
some  claim  by  one  party  against  the  other — is  by  the  treaty  itself 
distinctly  excepted,  that  all  such  matters  were  concluded  by  the 

treat v. 

If,  therefore,  it  was  known  to  the  Dutch  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  that  Spain  claimed  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  by  the 
Dutch  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  possessions  thei'e  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  her  rights,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  both  parties  to  settle  that  controversy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  important  to  determine  whether 
Spain's  claim  was  strictly  well  founded  in  law.  It  is  enough  that 
she  strenuously  and  in  good  faith  claimed  the  territory;  that  an 
invasion  of  it  would  be  regarded  and  treated  by  her  as  a  hostile 
act.     If  this  was  known  to  the  Dutch  when  the  Treaty  was 


ji 
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signed,  then  the  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to  extend  their 
bounds  in  derogation  of  the  Treaty  must  be  construed  to  be  an 
engagement  not  to  invade  or  appropriate  territory  thus  claimed 
:  by  Spain. 

An  interpretation  that  would  allow  the  Dutch,  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  to  send  expeditions  and  settle- 
ments into  territory  claimed  by  Spain,  and  not  expressly  ceded  by 
the  Treaty,  would  be  an  illustration  of  that  hateful  bad  faith 
mentioned  by  Grotius  (Vol.  II,  p.  144),  where  he  says: 

"The  cjivil  of  Brasidas,  therefore,  is  hie;hly  abominable,  who,  promising 
that  he  wonld  evacuate  the  Boeotian  territory,  said  he  did  not  consider  that 
as  Boeotian  territory  which  he  occupied  with  his  army;  as  if  the  ancient 
Iwnnds  were  not  intended,  bnt  only  what  remained  nnconquei'ed,  an 
evasion,  which  entirely  annulled  the  treaty." 

The  adjustment  of  differences  between  Spain  and  the  Dutch 
was  80  comprehensive  in  the  Treaty  that  not  only  national  claims, 
but  a  long  list  of  individual  claims  were  taken  account  of  and 
settled.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  ''highly  abominable  "  to 
construe  any  disputable  clause  of  a  treaty,  introduced  by  such  a  dec- 
laration of  its  purpose,  to  mean  that  the  Dutch  were  given  liberty 
to  **  conquer  and  possess  "  territory  then  claimed  by  Spain;  that  is, 
to  make  war  upon  Spain  if  she  defended  her  claims.  It  involves 
the  grossest  absurdity  and  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  Dutch 
negotiators  to  assume  that  they  intended  to  cover,  by  such  a 
phrase,  a  right  to  appropriate  territory  claimed  by  Spain— and 
that  without  limits. 

Article  III  of  the  Treaty  refei-s  to  Euroj)e  exclusively,  and  we 
do  not  suppose  that  as  to  the  lands,  fortresses  and  cities,  described 
therein,  it  will  be  denied  that  there  was  a  cession  of  them  by 
Spain  to  the  Dutch.  The  Treaty  was  the  formal  renunciation  of 
Spanish  sovereignty,  and  the  transfer  of  dominion  to  the  States 
General.  It  was  a  necessary  act  to  divest  Spain's  title,  and  to 
<^vert  the  Dutch  seizure  in  war  into  a  perfect  title. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  in  behalf  of  Spain  was 
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neither  a  Dutch  cession  nor  a  limitation  of  Spain's  possessions;  but 
was  to  say,  ''What  you  have  taken  you  shall  keep;  what  you  have 
not  taken  I  retain."  It  was  not  a  mutual  cession.  Spain's  title  was 
not  '^  confirmed."  The  two  stipulations  did  not  stand  upon  the 
same  basis  at  all.  It  was  simply  a  method  of  drawing  a  line.  It 
was  to  put  the  case  both  affirmatively  and  negatively:  What  is 
on  that  side  I  grant  to  you;  what  is  on  this  side  I  do  not  grant, 
but  keep. 

Now,  this  being  the  plain  effect  and  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  as 
to  the  European  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  why  shall  a  different 
construction  be  placed  upon  a  similar  stipulation  in  Article  V,  re- 
lating to  other  places  which  the  Dutch  had  occupied  during  the 
war?  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  Article  III,  '  *  as  to  the  three- 
quarters  of  the  Over-Maze"  it  was  provided  that  they  "shall  re- 
main in  the  State  they  are  in  at  present."  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  reason  to  think  that  a  controversy  might  arise  as  to 
what  that  "state  "  was,  and  a  special  provision  was  made  for  set- 
tling such  a  controversy  if  it  arose—a  further  manifestation  of  a 
purpose  by  the  Treaty  to  settle  all  possible  causes  of  controversy. 

The  situation  then  as  to  the  lands  and  places  mentioned  in 
Article  III  was  this:  After  the  Treaty  the  Dutch  could  support 
their  title  as  assignees  of  Spain's  title,  precisely  as  Great  Britain 
now  supports  her  title  to  Ouiana  by  the  Dutch  cession  of  1814. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  Article  V  which  deals 
with  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Guiana.  The  provision  is  as 
follows: 

**  V. — The  navigation  and  tiude  to  the  East  and  Weat  Indies  shall  be 
kept  up  and  comformably  to  the  grants  mad^  or  to  be  made  for  that  effect; 
for  the  security  whereof  the  present  treaty  shall  serve,  and  the  Eatificatiou 
thereof  on  both  sides,  which  shall  be  obtained;  and  in  the  said  treaty  shall 
be  comprehended  al]  potentates^  nations,  and  people,  with  whom  the  said 
Lords  the  States,  or  members  of  the  East  and  West  India  Companies  in 
their  name,  within  the  limits  of  their  said  grants,  or  in  friendship  and  alii* 
auoe.  And  each  one,  that  is  to  say^  the  said  Lords  the  King  and  States  re- 
spectively, shall  remain  in  possession  of  and  eigoy  aaoh  lordships,  towns, 
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ciiiles,  fortreeseSy  commeroe  and  oonntries  of  the  East  iiiid  West  Indies,  as 
veil  u  of  Braxil,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America  resiiectivelj, 
vhieh  the  said  Lords  the  King  and  States  respectively  hold  and  possess,  in 
this  being  specially  comprised  the  spots  and  places  which  the  Portuguese 
lince  the  year  1641,  have  taken  from  the  said  Lords  the  States  and  occu- 
I>ied  :  comprising  also  the  spots  and  places  which  the  said  Ijords  the  States 
hereafter  withont  infraction  of  the  present  treaty  shall  cotne  to  conquer  and 
ponesB.'' 

We  quote  here  also  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty: 

"  VL — And  as  to  the  West  Indies,  the  snbjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdoms,  provinces  and  lands  of  the  said  Lords,  the  King  and  States 
respectively,  shall  forbear  sailing  to,  and  trading  in  any  of  the  liar- 
hours,  places,  forts,  lodgments  or  castles,  and  all  others  possessed  by 
the  one  or  the  other  party,  viz.,  the  subjects  of  the  said  Jx)i*d  the  King 
shall  not  sail  to,  or  trade  in  those  held  and  possessed  by  the  said  Lords 
and  States,  nor  the  snbjects  of  the  said  Lords  and  States  sail  to  or 
trade  in  those  held  and  possessed  by  the  said  Lord  the  King.  And  among 
the  phices  held  by  the  said  Lords  the  States,  shall  be  comprehended  the 
phces  in  Brazil,  which  the  Portngncse  took  ont  of  the  hands  of  the 
States,  and  have  been  in  {lossession  of  ever  since  the  year  1011,  as  also  all 
the  other  places  which  they  i)088e8S  at  present,  so  long  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  the  said  Portuguese,  anything  contained  in  the 
preceding  article  notwithstanding." 

Of  this  last  article,  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  Hi)  says: 

**  The  object  of    Article  VI  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Ar- 
ticle V.    It  related  to  trade." 

Not  so;  for  Article  V  also  relates  to  trade.    It  opens  with 
a  most  importaat  trade  stipulation,   and  doses   with  another. 
Neither  article  relates  exclusively  to  trade.    The    trade   limits 
prescribed  by  Article  VI  are  the    respective  *'  possessions "  of 
the  Dutch    and  of   Spain;  and  the  definitions  of  those  Dutch 
possessions,   actual  and  contingent,   there  given,   are  effective, 
standing  alone,   to  confirm  au   exclusive    Dutch    claim  to  do- 
minion as  well  as  to   trade.    It   seems,   for   some    i-eason,   to 
have  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Dutch— who,  we  are  told, 
were  dictating  the  Treaty— that  the  description  of  the  Dutch 
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'' possessions "  in    the  West    Indies   and    Brazil,   contained  ia 
Article  V,  should  be  more  clearly  stated. 

Articles  V  and  VI  must  therefore  be  read  together,  for 
both  contain  a  description  of  places  that  were  to  be  taken  to 
be  held  and  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  though  not  actuallf  so 
possessed.  Indeed,  the  description  in  Article  VI  is  declared 
to  be  the  more  authoritative,  for  it  is  to  prevail  '^anything 
contained  in  tlie  preceding  article  notwithstanding."  Article  V 
declared  that  the  places  possessed  by  the  Dutch  should  be  held 
to  comprise— 

^'  the  spots  and  places  which  the  Portuguese  since  the  year  1641,  have 
taken  from  the  said  Lords  the  States  and  occupied :  comprising  also  the 
8i)ots  and  places  which  the  said  Lords  the  States  hereafter  without  infrac- 
tion  of  the  present  treaty  shall  come  to  conquer  and  possess." 

This  apparently  left  it  an  open  question  whether  the  Dutch 
could  seize  Portuguese  possessions,  other  than  those  which  the 
Portuguese  had  taken  from  them,  *'  without  infraction  of  the 
present  treaty,"  and  that  was  to  be  made  plain  by  Article 
VI,  which  was  to  prevail,  '^ anything  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  notwithstanding." 

The  thought  here  manifestly  was:  Portugal  had  been  under 
the  Spanish  cix)wn;  had  revolted  in  1640,  but  Spain  had  not  yet 
recognized  her  independence  and  still  had  a  claim  to  Portugal 
and  to  all  Portuguese  settlements.  An  attempt,  therefore,  by  the 
Dutch  to  seize  Portuguese  possessions,  other  than  those  which 
the  Portuguese  had  taken  from  them,  and  which  were  specifically 
provided  for  in  Article  VI,  might  be  construed  to  be  the  taking 
of  territory  to  which  Spain  had  a  claim.  Therefore,  the  added 
stipulation  in  Article  VI: 

"  As  also  all  other  places  which  they  possess  at  present^  so  long  as  tbej 
shall  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Portugaese." 

The  Dutch  thought  of  expansion  for  their  Guiana  settlements 
was  towards  the  east,  and  against  Portugal,  and  they  wanted  the 
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consent  of  Spain  that  they  might  seize  these  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, else  Spain  might  claim  that  such  a  seizure  was  au  infrac- 
tion of  the  Treaty.     But  even  this  right  was  not  conceded  fully. 
It  was  to  continue  only  so  long  as  these  lands  remained  ''  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  Portuguese."    In  other  words,  if  Spain  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  them  first,  the  Dutch  right  to  possess  them 
under  the  Treaty  was  at  an  end.    Spain  was  quite  willing  that  the 
Ihtch  might  raid  the  settlements  of  her  revolted  province,  and 
that  manifestly  was  the  purpose.     A  permit  to  do  so  was  plainly 
*'hat  was  intended  by  this  paragraph  in  Article  V: — 

*  comprising  also  the  spots  and  places  which  the  said  Lords  the  States 
KTeafker  without  infraction  of  the  present  treaty  shall  come  to  conquer 
Jid  possess.'' 

iut  the  purpose  was  veiled.  Portugal  was  not  named,  and 
he  cautious  Dutchmen,  it  seems,  upon  reflection,  concluded  that 
t  was  necessary  to  have  a  specific  consent  from  Spain;  and  this 
Spain  was  willing  to  grant,  but  not  absolutely.  She  desired  to 
weaken  Portugal,  and  was  willing  to  stimulate  the  Dutch  to 
&  raid  upon  her  settlements;  but  she  reserved  her  rights  if  she 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  seize  them  first. 

Article  VI  deals  completely  with  the  subject  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  respective  parties  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 
Neither  is  to  trade  to  the  places  possessed  by  the  other;  which  is 
to  say,  as  in  Article  V,  that  each  shall  bold  what  it  possesses. 
But  it  was  not  thought  to  be  enough  to  leave  the  places  which 
anight  thereafter  be  possessed  by  the  Dutch  as  they  were  defined 
in  Article  V;  and  a  new  definition  is  attempted,  which  must  be 
taken  to  include  all  of  the  future  acquisitions  which  were  to  be 
allowed  by  Spain  to  the  Dutch  in  the  regions  referred  to.     It  is, 
therefore,  we  think,  according  to  the  rules  of  construction,  to  be 
ttken  as  the  final  and  authoritative  declaration— as  a  revised 
'Statement,    of   those   places    which    might    be   added    to    the 
actual  Dutch  possessions.    The  language    of  Article  VI   as  to 
^h    pcesesaions    carries    a    grant,    and    would    be    complete 
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and  effectual  as  such  even  if  nothing  had  been  said  about 
these  places  in  Article  V.  Indeed  this  description  in  Article  VI 
of  the  places  to  be  contingently  possessed  by  the  Dutch  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  one  that  shall  prevail — not  as  to  trade 
merely,  but  as  to  dominion.  It  is  manifestly  intended  to  be  a  foil 
description  and  not  a  partial  one.  Why,  therefore,  if,  by  Article 
V,  the  places  which  ^'  the  Liords  and  States  shall  come  to  conquer 
and  possess  "  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  were  other  than  those 
places  which  they  might  conquer  from  Portugal,  were  they  not 
also  included  in  Article  VI?  Was  it  not  intended  to  secure  the 
tittde  of  such  places  to  the  Dutch?  Why  was  not  the  language  of 
Article  V,  as  to  the  respective  possessions  of  the  parties,  repeated 
in  Article  VI?  Especially  why  was  the  stipulation  of  ArtideV, 
as  to  the  places  that  they  should  come  to  conquer  and  possess,  not 
included  in  Article  VI,  if  it  was  intended  to  extend  to  any  oUier 
places  than  those  which  might  be  taken  from  Portugal?  Here  the 
Dutch  were  so  particular  as  to  secure  a  cession  from  Spain,  not 
only  of  the  territory  they  then  possessed  in  Guiana,  and  of 
territory  that  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Portugal,  but  to  pro- 
cure title  from  Spain  to  other  territory  then  held  by  the  Portu- 
guese, with  the  purpose  to  treat  the  title  so  procured  as  justifying 
them  in  seizing  other  lands  from  Portugal. 

If  Article  VI  did  not  have  the  effect  of  releasing  Spain's  claim 
to  dominion  as  well  as  to  trade,  the  seizing  of  dominion  by  the 
Dutch  would  have  been  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  And, 
further,  if  there  were  other  contingent  possessions  of  the  Dutdif 
than  those  in  Brazil— if  they  were  given  a  right  to  take,  by  ccm- 
quest  from  the  Indians  territory  claimed  by  Spain — why  were  not 
the  trade  stipulations  of  Article  VI  extended  to  such  places! 

Article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  as  a  trade  regulation,  would  have 
been  complete  with  a  statement  that  the  trade  of  each  nation  was 
to  be  confined  to  its  own  possessions,  actual  and  constructive  as 
scheduled  in  Article  V;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  Dutch  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  content  to  leave  it  so.    The  schedule  of  the 
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oonstructiye  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Brasily  is  restated.  And,  in  the  restatement,  the  provision  of 
Article  V  as  to  lands  to  be  conquered  and  possessed  is  omitted, 
and  in  the  place  of  it  we  have  the  item  relating  to  the  conquest  of 
places  from  the  Portuguese.  Plainly  this  was  intended  to  be  sub- 
stituted for,  or  to  furnish  an  explanation  and  limitation  of,  the 
clause  in  Article  V.  In  this  revised  schedule  these  words,  ''as 
also  all  the  other  places  which  they  possess  at  present,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  in  the  hands  of  said  Portuguese,"  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  words,  ^'  comprising  also  the  places  which  the  said 
TiOrds,  the  States  hereafter,  without  infraction  of  the  present 
treaty,  shall  come  to  conquer  and  possess."  The  new  schedule  de- 
fines the  places  that  may  be  conquered  and  possessed,  and  the 
definition  is  a  limitation. 

If,  as  the  British  Case  affirms,  Spain  was  '^  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Dutch,"  so  that  the  Dutch  could  and  did  dictate 
their  own  terms  in  the  treaty,  there  could  be  no  possible  reason, 
90  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  for  any  veiled  or  doubtful  expres- 
sion of  any  concession  exacted  from  her.  If  the  Dutch  demanded 
a  right  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  existing  settlements  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  demand  was  yielded,  we  should  look  for 
a  clear  statement  of  the  concession,  and  not  for  the  obscure  and 
doubtful  clause  to  which  that  effect  is  given  by  Great  Britain.  If 
a  veiled  expression  is  used,  instead  of  a  plain  and  direct  one,  we 
mast  conclude  that  the  Dutch  had  some  reason  for  it,  and  one  that 
related  to  some  other  power  than  Spain.  No  reason  can  be  found, 
if  Spain  only  was  to  be  affected;  but  a  most  natural  one  is  found 
when  the  purpose  to  secure  a  release  from  Spain  to  territory  that 
was  to  be  wrested  from  Portugal  is  disclosed.  The  Dutch  did  not 
desire  that  Portugal  should  know,  in  advance,  of  the  contemplated 
raid  upon  Brazil,  and  Spain  was  quite  willing  that  Portugal 
should  be  taken  unawai*es.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  Dutch 
contemplated  the  recovery  of  the  territory  Portugal  had  taken 
from  them.      That,  perhaps,   could  not  be  hidden.     The  driv- 
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iug  of  Poi-tugal  out  of  Brazil  was  a  thing  that  did  need  cover. 
But,   when  the   next  section  came  to  be  framed  the  cautious 
Dutchmen  who  were  dictating  the  treaty  apparently  concluded 
that  the  veil  was  too  heavy;  that  Spain  might,  with  good  rea- 
son, claim    that   an  attempt  to  seize  the   territory    of  Porta* 
gal  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  this  must  be  provided 
against.     The  clause  introduced  in  Article  VI  makes  this  |»n>> 
vision,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be  said—as  it  is  now  said 
—that  it  was  only  a  grant  of  an  exclusive  Dutch  right  to  trade  to 
Brazil,  while  it  was  really  effective  to  estop  Spain  from  treating 
the  conquest  of  Brazil  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  trane- 
fer  the  Spanish  title. 

We  remark  further  that — in  view  of  the  great  care  taken  te 
specify  that  the  recovery  from  Portugal  of  settlements  made  by  th^ 
Dutch  in  Brazil,  and  even  the  seizure  of  the  whole  of  Brazil  from 
the  Portuguese,  should  not  be  ti*eated  as  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty— it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  question  of  the  seisai^ 
of  territory  directly  from  Spain,  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  would  not  also  have  been  provided  for  if  such  a  project 
had  then  been  contemplated.  The  Dutch  knew  that  siicb  a 
seizure  would  be  r^arded  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  eves 
moi-e  certainly  than  the  recovery  of  the  lost  Dutch  settlements  or 
the  seizure  of  other  Portuguese  territory  from  which  Spain  had 
already  been  driven.  The  contemporaneous  acts  of  theDutck 
confirm  our  contention;  for,  as  Oreat  Britain  concedes,  it  wasBOt 
until  the  allowed  extension  on  the  Amazon  had  been  balked  that 
the  Dutch  turned  their  eyes  to  the  prohibited  west. 

It  is  not  capable  of  belief  that,  while  taking  such  care  to 
acquire  the  cession  of  Spain  to  territories  in  the  actual  possession 
of  Portugal^  and  which  could  not  be  recovered  except  by  war, 
the  Dutch  were  left  at  liberty, without  any  infraction  of  the  trea^t 
and  without  any  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  so  r^iarded, 
to  extend  their  possession  on  the  west,  even  to  the  Orinoco  itself. 

In  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  41),  it  is  said: 
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"  Id  the  absence  of  proTuion  to  the  contrary  Spain  might  have  claimed 
the  right  to  poflseas  any  territory  won  back  from  Portugal.  This  concession 
to  the  Dutch  was  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  acquire,  if  they  could' 
territory  which  Spain  had  at  one  time  hope<1  to  regain.  But  the  words 
which  immediately  follow — '  including  also  the  localities  and  places  which 
the  same  I^rds  States  shall  hereafter  without  infraction  of  the  present 
Treaty  come  to  conqner  and  possess,'  clearly  introduce  and  refer  to  a  coni- 
|)letely  new  subject  They  contemplate  something  beyoud,  and  in  addition 
tti,  the  rocaiptnros  to  be  made  from  Portugal;  they  ari^  unnccesRarv  if  (hoy 
only  refer  to  territory  occupietl  by  Portugal." 

Thft  fault  here  is,  that  the  fact  that  thei*e  wei*o  two  classes  of 
"territory  oocupied  by  Portugal"  is  suppressed.  Article  V.  ex- 
pressly provides  for  one  class,  namely,  lands  taken  from  the  Dutch 
by  Portugal;  but  the  other  class,  namely,  lands  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  the  Dutch  had  never  possessed,  are  only  included  by  reference 
to  the  general  clause.  Those  lands  were  the  ''new  subject"  re- 
ferred to  in  that  clause. 

Portugal  itself  and  all  these  Portuguese  settlements  were 
daimed  by  Spain;  and  the  seizure  of  them  by  any  other  sovereign 
wonld  have  been  an  act  of  war  against  Spain,  precisely  ns  the 
seisare  of  the  State  of  Florida  by  Oreat  Britain,  during  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  would  have  been  an  act  of  war  against  the 
United  States.  The  revolt  of  Portugal  had  not  destroyed  the 
Spanish  title,  and  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Minister  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  could  seize  territoiy 
from  Portugal  without  the  consent  of  Spain.  Indeed,  hut  for  the 
parpose  of  the  Dutch  to  seize  those  lands  from  Portugal,  the 
words  referred  to  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  not  only 
nnnecessary,  but  an  insult  to  Dutch  sovereignty.  Can  it  be  sup 
posed  that  the  Dutch— whose  sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Treaty — found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  with  Spain  that  they 
might  possess  and  own  lands  that  they  should  thereafter  concjuer 
from  England,  or  lands  that  they  should  discover  and  settle?  Such 
rights  are  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  thut 
the  proud  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  dictating  a  treaty  of  peace— a? 
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we  are  told  —thought  it  necessary  to  stipulate  for  the  cousent  of 
Spain  that  they  might  in  the  future  acquire  title  to  territoiy  to 
which  Spain  had  no  claim,  through  those  ordinary  sources  of  title 
by  which  national  dominion  is  acquired.  The  stipulation  that  their 
possessions  should  extend  to  places  that  they  should  thereaft^ 
conquer  and  possess  must  have  relation  to  Spain  and  to  the  tak- 
ing of  some  territory  to  which  Spain  had  a  claim;  else  it  is  not 
only  senseless  but  derogatory  to  Dutch  sovereignty. 

In  the  absence  of  a  further  provision  to  the  contrary,  Spain 
might  rightly  have  regarded  any  attempt  to  seize,  from  Portugal, 
territory  other  than  such  as  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch,  as 
an  invasion  of  Spain's  rights  and  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  , 
The  words  quoted  were  necessary  to  cover  the  case  if  the  Dutch  | 
desired  to  have  the  right  to  seize  from  Portugal  territory  other  ] 
than  that  which  they  (the  Dutch)  had  'once  possessed.  So  these  | 
words  are  given  a  meaning.  They  are  interpreted  by  Article  VL 
Why  should  they  be  supposed  to  give  the  right  to  seize  ter- 
ritory  anywhere  claimed  by  Spain  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty! 
They  cannot  have  such  a  meaning.  A  treaty  of  peace  cannot 
be  construed  to  give  liberty  to  one  nation  to  conquer  territory 
claimed  by  others;  nor  can  any  reasonable,  disinterested  man 
pei-suade  himself  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  treaty,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  that  the  Dutch— after  being  secured  in 
the  places  they  then  possessed—were  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  bounds  indefinitely  into  territory  claimed  by  Spain. 
It  would  be  to  say,  *  *  Keep  all  you  have  taken  from  us  and  take 
all  you  can.  It  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  either  party  to 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  that  the  Dutch  should  be  at  liberty  to 
spread  their  possessions  westward  and  in  the  interior,  so  as  to 
possess  ** the  Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco"  and  to  "approach  to 
the  very  heart  of  Spanish  Guiana." 

The  United  States  Commission  requested  Prof.  Gteorge  Linccto 
Burr,  of  Cornell  University,  to  prepare  and  submit  a  report  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  ''comprising  the  places  which  the  said 
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Lords  the  States  hereafter  without  infraction  of  the  present  ti*eaty 
shall  come  to  conquer  and  possess,"  found  in  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  of  Munster.  The  report  submitted  by  him  is  printed  in 
volume  2  of  the  Counter-Case  of  Venezuela.  Professor  Burr,  after 
making  the  report,  was  sent  by  the  Commission  t  ^  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Dutch  Archives,  and  found  nothing  iiK^onsist- 
ent  with  the  conclusions  he  had  reached.    He  shows: 

1.  That  the  only  places  mentioned  or  suggested  by  the  record 
we  have  of  the  n^otiations  that  led  up  to  the  treaty,  as  liring  in 
the  minds  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  use  of  the  terms  other 
"places"  that  the  Dutch  might ''conquer  and  poss(»ss,"  weni 
those  to  be  won  from  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil. 

2.  That  in  all  the  conti*oversies  and  conflicts  that  followed  the 
treaty  as  to  territorial  rights,  the  Dutch  never  appealed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  in  support  of  any  aggressions  on  territory 
cbimed  by  Spain;  never  sought  to  use  the  treaty  as  Great  Britain 
is  now  seeking  to  use  it.* 

3.  That  among  all  the  authorities  consulted  by  him  he  had 
found  no  other  interpretation  of  the  clause  under  consideration 
than  that  it  refers  to  Portuguese  possessions.  (V.  C.-C,  vol.  ii, 
p.  13.) 

The  failure  of  the  Dutch  Oovernoi's  of  Essequibo  and  of  the 
States  General,  in  any  of  their  conflicts  with  Spain,  to  refer  to 
this  clause  of  Article  V  of  the  treaty  as  justifying  the  attempted 
extensions  of  the  Dutch  boundaries  should,  we  think,  be  accepted 
as  a  conclusive  construction  of  the  clause.  If  it  had  the  meaning 
now  contended  for,  it  was  the  sole  basis  upon  which  such  exten- 
sions could  be  justified.  If  the  Dutch  limits  had  depended  upon 
conquests  from  the  natives,  the  resident  Governors  who  had  made 
the  conquests  would  have  known  their  limits  and  would  not  have 


*  lo  a  note  (V.  C.-C.,  toI.  ii,  p.  13)  written  after  Iiis  cxaiiiination  at  Tlie  Hague,  Professor 
But  ia}*s:  "To  other  clauses  of  the  Treaty  I  find  the  Dutch  appealing ;  lu  this  never."  In 
the  Mine  note  he  gives  en  iostence  where  Spain  did  appeal  to  it  in  a  protest  a^i^ainst  a  pro. 
possd  Jiotch  aetUemeni  in  the  region  of  Darien ;  and  in  a  postscript  (ib,  p.  14 )  he  gives  another 
Slpanish  espoeition  of  the  treaty  addressed  to  tlie  Dutch  Government  in  1786. 
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been  appealing  to  the  home  authoritiee  to  give  them  a  boundary. 
Every  act  of  resistance  by  Spain  to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
EsHequibo  was  a  disaffirmance  of  the  construction  of  the  Treaty 
now  set  up.  And  the  failure  of  the  Dutch  at  any  time  to  set  up 
the  Treaty  as  a  justification  of  such  extension  gives  us  a  cont^^m- 
poraneous  construction  by  both  the  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

We  then  have  Great  Britain  insisting  upon  a  construction  of 
this  clause  that  was  never  claimed  for  it  by  the  Dutch;  that  was 
always  repudiated  by  Spain;  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
reason  and  spirit,  and,  indeed,  with  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  British  construction  is  admitted, 
this  clause  of  Article  V  cannot  be  h^mited  to  Guiana,  but  em- 
braces the  whole  world,  and  gives  to  the  Dutch  the  right  to 
''conquer  and  possess"  any  lands  claimed  by  Spain  the  world 
around,  that  they  might  assume  were  not  ''effectively  occupied" 
by  her,  in  the  sense  of  those  terms  given  in  the  British  Case. 
There  is  no  limitation  of  the  clause  that  can  be  suggested,  save 
that  it  related  to  the  Portuguese  poesession. 

It  is  said  (B.  C.-C,  p.  44)  that  before  1648  the  Dutch  did  not 
recognize  Spain's  title  to  territory  not  effectively  occupied  by  her, 
but  expressly  repudiated  such  title,  whether  based  upon  the 
Papal  Bull  or  upon  discovery.  As  to  title  by  discovery,  this  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of  the  Dutch  position.  Discovery,  as  a 
source  of  title,  was  recognized  by  the  Dutch  as  by  every  other 
European  nation;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Case,  as  to  the 
chamcter  of  the  occupation  necessary  to  perfect  that  title,  was 
never  put  forward  by  the  Dutch,  or  by  Great  Britain,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  views  expressed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  . 
New  Netherland  controversy  were,  as  we  have  seen,  such  as  would 
give  to  Spain  a  wide  claim  in  Guiana. 

Spain's  claim  to  the  whole  of  Guiana  might  be  contested,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  treated  as  baseless  or  fictitious,  and  was  not  so 
treated  by  the  Dutch.    They  well  knew  that  the  Spanish  claim  : 
nmde  their  rights  insecure.    They  demanded  and  secured  a  release 
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)f  that  title  and  afterwards  set  up  that  cession  as  a  muniment  of 
the  Dutch  title.  They  were  careful  to  get  a  I'eleaso  to  all  terri- 
tory claimed  by  Spain  that  they  then  occupied,  to  all  that  they 
had  once  occupied  and  had  lost  to  Portugal,  and  to  any  further 
territory  they  might  be  able  to  take  from  Portugal  in  the  future. 

Now,  as  to  lands  on  the  west;  they  knew  them  to  be  claimed 
bj  Spain;  they  knew  that  any  occupancy  of  them  would  be 
treated  by  Spain  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty;  they  took  pains 
in  Article  VI  to  specify  against  a  seizure  from  Portugal  being  so 
construed,  and  would  have  taken  the  same  precaution  on  the 
.  vest  if  they  had  supposed  they  were  securing  the  right  to  occupy 
them.  They  left  Spain's  claim  there  untouched,  and  not  there- 
after to  be  contested  by  them. 

Tbe  British  use  made  of  the  clause  of  Article  V  of  the  treaty 
rditing  to  places  to  be  thereafter  conquered,  involves  the  conces- 
mi  that  without  it  the  Dutch  could  not  have  eictended  their 
boonds  without  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  It  conferred  the 
light  to  take  territory  somewhere  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
ken  taken.  Great  Britain  says  it  was  the  disputed  territory— if 
itwts,  then  the  Dutch  acknowledged  Spanish  rights  there. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  132,  par. 
U)  seems  to  commit  Great  Britain  definitely  to  the  proposition 
fttt  any  Dutch  right  to  extend  their  possessions  in  Guiana  is 
^Ted  from  the  Treaty  of  Munster: 

**  These  settlements  [ou  the  PomerooDJ  were  not  in  violation  of  the 
Tiettj  of  Muuster,  but  were  expreasly  in  accordance  with  the  rights 
Wierred  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Vth  Article  of  that  Treaty." 

It  follows  that  unless  the  British  contention  as  to  the  nieaniu^ 
of  tbe  disputed  clause  of  Article  V  is  allowed,  the  Dutch  had  no 
right  to  extend  their  possessions  in  Guiana. 

The  treaty  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  known  claims 
4  tbe  parties  to  it.  These  were:  Spain's  direct  claim  to  the  whole 
ifOuianaand  to  Brazil  through  Portugal;  and  a  Dutch  claim  to 
vhattbey  had  taken  and  then  occupied  in  Brazil  and  in  Guiana, 
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and  to  what  they  had  lost  in  Brazil,  after  occupation,  to  Portug] 
since  her  revolt.  The  Dutch  made  no  claim  to  any  lands  i 
Guiana  beyond  the  proper  line  of  their  then  possessions.  Thefi 
claims  made  all  of  the  disputed  territory  to  belong  to  one  or  to  tb 
other,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  claims  required  the  drawioi 
of  a  boundary;  there  was  no  other  way.  And  it  muiit  be  pre 
sumed,  if  not  expressly  left  open  for  a  future  adjustment,  tba 
these  claims  were  adjusted  by  the  treaty.  The  Dutch  dictata 
the  treaty,  and  it  must  be  construed  strictly  against  them.  Spal 
is  not  to  be  taken  to  have  released  any  territorial  claim  by  imfrfici 
tion;  nor  can  the  Dutch  rest  a  claim  to  makefuturo  '^ great  ezten 
sions  "  of  their  possessions  upon  implications  or  doubtful  phraM 
A  specific  enumeration  of  what  the  Dutch  were  to  havecannolb 
enlarged  by  implication.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  they  sbal 
have  nothing  else  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  If,  before  the  treat] 
the  Dutch  might  have  disputed  Spain's  claim  to  adjoiniai 
territory  not  within  her  effective  occupation,  they  could  not  dot 
afterwards.  The  consideration  for  Spain's  confirmation  of  tti 
Dutch  title  was  the  limitation  of  the  Dutch  title  to  their  actu 
possessions.  Spain  claimed  that  she  possessed  the  whole  ti 
Guiana  by  a  perfected  discoverer's  title,  and  the  treaty  adjuste 
that  claim.  Unless,  therefore,  it  contains  an  express  stipulatioi 
that  the  Dutch  may  further  limit  Spain's  claims,  such  extensioa 
were  wrongful.  The  phrase  as  to  other  places  to  be  conqoani 
and  possessed,  having  by  the  treaty  been  given  an  express  appli 
cation  to  the  Portuguese  possessions,  cannot  by  implication  h 
construed  to  further  restrict  Spain's  claims  or  to  take  from  ta 
territory  not  specified.  A  constiniction  that  would  authorize  th 
Dutch  to  build  a  post  at  Barima  the  next  day  after  the  signiofi 
would  violate  every  rule  of  construction  and  make  the  treaty  i 
trick  and  a  fraud. 

If  the  Dutch  did  not  regard  Spain  as  having  any  claim  ti 
the  settlements  thoy  possessed  in  1648^  in  Guiana,  and  dU  nfll 
ask  or  take  any  grant  or  release  from  Spain  as  to  them,  wfa; 
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lould  they  be  so  carefal  to  get  the  consent  of  Spain  to  the  recon- 
aest  of  what  they  had  lost  to  Portugual?  What  had  Spain  to  do 
rith  that?  If  the  Dutch  occupation  of  those  places  gave  them  a 
lerfect  title — and  it  was  the  same  title  they  had  to  Essequibo— the 
ight  to  retake  them  was  equally  perfect.  It  is  only  because, 
wck  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of  all  these  places— those  held  as 
veQ  as  those  lost — there  was  Spain's  claim  and  right,  which 
Ute  Dutch  insisted  must  be  released  to  them.  Now  they  knew 
kliat  this  same  Spanish  claim  covered  all  of  Guiana,  and  that 
as  to  the  r^on  now  in  dispute  no  other  nation  had  tlien  any 
pretense  of  dominion  or  settlement.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed 
that,  while  taking  a  transfer  of  the  Spanish  title  to  lands  that 
Spain  had  lost  to  them,  either  by  conquest  pr  occupation,  and 
to  other  lands  lost  to  the  Portuguese  in  war,  the  Dutch  were 
left  at  liberty  to  appropriate,  at  their  pleasure,  Spain's  title  to 
kiids  she  bad  never  lost,  without  an  express  cession?  The  title 
tbe  Dutch  took  from  Spain  to  the  lands  they  possessed  was  pre- 
obAj  tbe  same  title  that  Spain  had  to  the  adjoining  lands,  and  if 
they  bad  contemplated  seizing  tbe  latter  they  would  not  have  left 
thor  right  to  do  so  without  a  clear  expression. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  cut  off,  from  a  region  claimed 
^1  Spain,  specified  parts  thereof.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  parts 
(iven  to  the  Dutch  had  been  definitely  laid  down  in  the  treiity, 
^  l^al  effect  would  not  have  been  different.  Yet,  if  the  treaty 
Wd  fixed  the  Essequibo  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Dutch 
lK)6Bessions,  would  we  still  have  had  a  claim  that  the  Dutch  were 
W  liberty  to  go  beyond  it?  That  the  Essequibo  was  not  the 
Umndary  between  Spain  and  the  Dutch? 

Spain  was  not  releasing  any  claim,  save  to  the  Dutch.  She  was 
^oi  making  a  cession  to  mankind,  or  establishing  a  world's  com- 
te>n.  The  Dutch  were  seeking  advantages  for  themselves  -to  ac- 
quire territory,  not  to  open  a  r^ion  to  settlement  by  their  active 
tnde  rivals  on  their  own  borders.  If  the  Essequibo  was  their 
western  boundary,  by  tbe  treaty,  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to 
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i-equiie  Si>ain  to  o|»eii  the  west  bank  to  an  English  or  a  Swedish 
settlement.  The  protest  against  a  Swedish  settlement  in  17M  on 
the  Barima,  shows  that  the  Dutch  did  not  then  hold  that  the 
region  was  terra  nuUiiis,  but  that  Dutch  bounds  and  Spanish 
bounds  were  ro-terniinous;  that  thei*e  was  no  room  for  strangers. 

We  think  it  must  be  clear  then  that,  unless  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  expressly  and  clearly  gives  to  the  Dutch  the  right  to 
extend  their  possessions  in  Guiana  in  derogation  of  Spain's  claims, 
any  such  extensions  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  treaty.  This 
conclusion  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  for  she  seeks  to 
find  in  the  ti-eaty  a  stipulation  authorizing  such  an  extension. 
The  contention  is  that  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  in  the 
clause  so  much  disputed,  gave  to  the  Dutch  the  right  to  extend 
their  possessions  over  ^'the  unconquered  and  unoccupied  territo-  . 
ries  then  in  the  possession  of  native  tribes"  (B.  C.-C,  pp.  41-42). 

Is  it  meant  that  this  right  to  ^'  conquer  and  possess  *'  the  lands 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  S{)anish  settlements  was  a  speciaU 
exclusive  right  given  by  Spain  to  the  Dutch,  or  only  a  recog- 
nition of  Spain's  want  of  title  to  these  lands;  that  they  were 
res  nulliusy  and  so  oi)en  to  the  occupation  of  all  nations!  The 
pi*oix)6itions  are  inconsistent,  and  one  of  them  must  be  aban- 
doned.   If  the  first  is  maintained,  these  things  are  involved: 

1.  A  further  contingent  cession  by  Spain  of  territory  on  the 
west  of  the  Dutch  settlements. 

2.  The  recognition  by  the  Dutch  of  an  exclusive  Spanish  riyhi 
lo  this  territory.    For  Spain  couhl  not  grant  what  sfie  did  nott^ 
have.    If  the  Dutch  derived  from  the  treaty  an  exclusive  righl 
to  occupy  the  disputed  territory,  then  Spain  before  had  that  ex« 
elusive  right. 

:^.  That  the  contingent  right  given  could  only   be  perfected 

by  a  conquest  of  the  native  tribes,  followed  by  an  effective  occih 

pation,  and  that  until  so  perfected,  it  remained  Spanish.  i 

4.  That  the  boundary  was  a  common,  but  a  shifting  and  in^ 
determinate  one. 


•• 
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We  think   we  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that,  from  the  very 
eginningy  neither  the  Dutch  nor  Spain  ever  allowed  that  there 
ng  any  territory  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Orinoco  that 
iras  not  either  Dutch  or  Spanish  territory;  and  that  since  the 
nwion  to  Great  Britain  that  government  and  Spain  have  held 
the  same  view.     Neither  party  to  this  contest-neither  by  itself  or 
itB  predecessor — has  ever  justified  its  entry  or  its  presence  in  any 
part  of  the  disputed  territory  upon  the  claim  that  it  was  ''  terra 
mdlius^^  after   1648.    The  Dutch   said,   ''You  have  crossed  the 
fine  into  oar  territory."     Spain's  answer  was,  ''  No,  the  line  is 
not  there,  but  here."    Both  agreed  that  there  was  at  all  times  a 
eommon  boundary;  though  it  had  not  been  laid  down.     They  dif- 
fered as  to  its  location,  but  neither  claimed  at  any  time  that  the 
Hue  of  right  was  a  shifting  one—here  to-day,  there  to-morrow. 
Id  all  these  disputes,  the  Dutch    never  defended  any  post  or 
Aeiter,  expedition  or  trade,  upon  the  theory  that  the  original 
bowids  of  the  colony,  as  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster, 
kad  been  enlarged  by  conquest,  or  that  any  adjoining  territory, 
ontBide    those    bounds,  was    not    Spanish.      Nor  did  they  ever 
diiin  that  the  bounds  of  the  treaty  had  been  or  could   right- 
{qUt  be  enlarged  within  the  disputed  territory,  by  virtue  of  any 
profision  in  the  treaty  itself. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  British  case  is  rested  upon 
tbe  proposition  that  the  privilt^e  to  ''  conquer  and  possess  "  is  to 
he  takai  as  a  general  renunciation  of  all  of  the  vast  regions 
chimed  by  Spain  throughout  the  world,  but  not  yet  '^  effectively 
oocapied  "  (in  the  sense  of  the  British  contention),  or  only  as  a 
special  permit  to  the  Dutch  to  take  what  they  wanted.  And  it 
^  not  matter  much — for  neither  is  tenable. 

The  construction  that  the  right  to  acquire  by  conquest  related 
to  native  tribes,  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  European  view  of  the 
relation  of  these  tribes  to  the  territory  they  occupied.  Such  lands 
*ere  not  treated  as  accessions  by  conquest,  but  by  discovery  or 
•Mlement;  and  only  a  nation    having  already  an  original  title 
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could,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  acquire  the  possessory  right  of 
the  tribes.  To  make  war  on  the  tribes  was  to  make  war  on  the 
nation  having  that  original  title,  if  there  were  such.  And  if  tiiere 
were  none  such,  it  was  to  take  title  to  lands  terra  nuUitis- not  tide 
by  conquest.  The  terms  *' conquer  and  possess"  were  appctqpri- 
ate  if  applied  to  territory  held  by  Portugal,  and  wholly  inapprO' 
priate  if  applied  to  lands  occupied  by  savage  tribes  and  owned  bf 
no  civilized  nation. 

But,  if  the  British  constixiction  of  the  disputed  clause  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  could  be  allowed,  what  would  result?  That  constructioD 
is,  as  we  understand,  that  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  treaty  ooii» 
firmed  the  Dutch  title  absolutely  to  the  places  in  Guiana  ihm 
possessed  by  them,  and  that  the  clause  in  question  gave  tbeoi 
the  right  to  conquer  from  the  native  tribes  and  to  possess  furthflr 
territory  not  then  '^effectually  occupied "  by  Spain.  It  caonetbl 
claimed  that  this  clause  could  have  any  effect  to  make  the  then 
possessions  of  the  Dutch  any  larger  than  they  would  have  baeA 
without  it.  The  bounds  of  Essequibo  were  not  enlarged.  Ne# 
territory  could  only  be  acquired  by  new  conquests  and  new  settte* 
ments.  The  Dutch  objection  to  the  Spanish  title,  as  we  are  tdd, 
was  that  Spain's  occupation  of  the  territory  was  only  a  coo- 
structive  occupation,  and  it  will  hardly   be  argued  that  a  ooD* 
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structive  Dutch  occupation  was  to  be  made  effective.     The  neces-   ;i 

I, 

sary  conclusion  from  the  British  premises  is,  that  the  Dutch  cooU  - 
acquire  new  territory  only  by  an  effective  conquest  and  an  actual 
occupation.  Now,  as  we  shall  show  in  another  place,  the  Datcb 
never  subdued  any  one  of  the  tribes,  and  never  made  a  pernuuHmt 
new  settlement  within  the  disputed  territory,  except  in  the  Pome* 
roon- Monica  region. 

As  Mr.  Blaine  said,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  in  Guiana  have  been  rested  on  a   ^'  shifting  foot*;   , 
but  we  are  now  fairly  entitled  to  know  from  her  whether  her 
claims  in  the  Cuyuni  basin  are  rested  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  Dutch  settlement  at  Essequibo  made  that  basin  a  Dutch  pos- 
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session  in  1648^0De  that  was  confirmed  by  the  general  clause  of 
the  treaty;  or  upon  the  ground  that  the  basin  was  part  of  that 
region  that  the  Dutch  were  given  the  right  thereafter  to  '*  con- 
quer and  possess."    To  affirin  the  latter  proposition  is  to  abandon 
the  water  shed  claim,  for  it  involves  a  Dutch  admission  by  treaty 
that  the  basin  was  not  appurtenant  to  Elssequibo.     Our  answer  to 
the  water  shed  claim  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

We  have  perhaps  already  spent  too  much  time  in  this  discus- 
son,  and  we  therefore  conclude  it  by  saying: 

First.  —That  both  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Munster 
treated  it  as  a  cession  by  Spain  to  the  Netherlands. 

Second. — That  the  absolute  cession  was  of  lands  actually  pos- 
KBsed  by  the  Dutch  at  the  date  of  signing. 

Third. — That  the  contingent  cession  related  wholly  to  places 
oocopied  by  the  Portuguese. 

Fourth. — ^That  the  treaty  established  a  common  Dutch-Spanish 
boandary,  and  neither  interposed  a  terra  nulliusy  nor  gave  to 
the  Dutch  any  special  license  to  extend  their  possessions  to  the 
nortti  or  west. 

PiiTH. — ^That  Great  Britain's  construction  of  the  treaty,  taken 
in  connection  with  her  contention  as  to  effective  occupation, 
ioTolves  the  monstrous  and  impossible  conclusion  that  Spain  gave 
to  the  Dutch,  or  opened  to  the  world,  the  right  to  seize  the  mouth 
<rf  the  Orinoco,  and  to  isolate  all  of  her  settlements  in  the 
interior. 

Sixth. — ^That  to  give  a  disputable  phrase  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
i construction  that  would  leave  unadjusted  so  important  and  so 
threatening  a  question  is  absolutely  inadmissible. 

Sevbnth. — That  any  extension,  within  the  disputed  territory,  of 
the  actual  Dutch  occupation  of  1648,  was  an  occupation  of  ter- 
ritory that  the  Dutch  had  admitted  to  be  Spanish  territory  and 
not  terra  nuUius. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ADVERSE  HOLDING— DUTCH  BOUNDARY. 

3re  is  DO  more  importaDt  branch  of  this  investigation  than 
lamination  of  the  territorial  claim  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
^  the  century  and  a  half  o{  their  possession  of  the  Colony  of 
uibo. 

the  Treaty  of  Munster  the  title  of  the  Netherlands  was 
Died  to  the  possesdions^  which  they,  had  carved  out  of  the 
^ry  of  Spain,  and  the,  twa  European  States  were  thus 
ht  into  territorial  qontact  The  Treaty  had  failed  to  state 
);;raphical  points  or  lines  the  Dutch  boundary,  and  a  temp- 
was  thus  offered  to  the  manufacture  of  pretensions  and 
L  which  few  States  situated  as  the  Netherlands  then  were 
bund  themselves  able  to  resist,  and  to  which  the  latter 
no  doubt  have  yielded  had  their  new  charter  in  1764  not 
ted  them  in  terms  to  the  Elsaequibo  and  Pomeroon. 
e  situation  was  somewhat  exceptional,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
Issequibo  was  governed  not  by  officers  reporting  directly  to 
itional  executive,  but  by  a  private  trading  corporation,  to 
vague  powers  of  government  had  been  delegated.  These 
s,  as  has  been  explained,  included  the  ordinary  manage 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  colony  as  they  arose  in  and 
he  colony  itself.  During  the  whole  period  of  one  hundred 
xty-six  years  from  the  Treaty  of  Munster  to  the  Treaty  of 
»n,  by  which  the  *'  Elstablishment  of  Essequibo  "  was  ceded 
^t  Britain,  but  three  occasions  are  recorded  in  the  evidence 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  called  upon  the  Government 
Netherlands  to  intervene,  and  upon  these  occasions  the 
iuthorities  of  the  colony  had  already  taken  international 
.  Daring  all  the  period,  the  Company,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
,  were,  with  these  exceptions,  left  by  the  States-General  to 
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rom  Scott's  teodency  to  braKga^locio,  he  is  a  discredited  authority; 
lut  the  objection  to  his  testimony  lies  deeper.  The  question  is  not 
rhat  a  British  officer  thought  should  have  been  the  Dutch  claim, 
Hit  what  was  the  Dutch  claim.  For  this  we  must  look  to  the 
Dutch  themselves,  and  we  must  look  to  what  they  said  and  did  in 
reference  to  it.  We  must  look  to  their  acts  as  well  as  to  their 
vordSy  and  not  only  to  the  words  found  in  their  formal  inter- 
oational  communications,  but  still  more  to  the  words  of  their 
iinrestraiDed  and  confidential  intercourse  and  correspondence, 
irhen  they  settled  down  for  that  long  period  of  a  ce  itury  and  a 
half  with  the  Spanish  as  their  neighhoi*s  on  a  common  frontier. 
Phis  correspondence  we  possess,  and  it  is  in  evidence  in  this  case. 
It  is  a  correspondence  between  the  directing  head  of  this  quasi- 
overeign  company  in  Holland  and  its  directing  head  in  the 
x>bny.  It  was  carried  on  with  that  unrestricted  freedom  with 
rhich  men  write  when  possessed  of  the  firm  belief  that  their 
elters  will  never  be  seen  except  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
iddressed.  It  lays  before  us,  as  in  an  open  book,  the  thoughts, 
IHirposes,  claims  and  reasonings  of  the  sovereigns  of  Essequibo. 
hher  reading  it  we  know  exactly  where  they  stood  on  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary. 

The  first  position  taken  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  on 
the  question  of  American  titles  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
It  is  contained  in  the  **  Deductie  "  formally  presented  by  the  Com- 
ply to  the  States  General  November  5,  1060  (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p. 
M7),  and  already  referred  to. 

Their  words  are: 

*'.  .  .  the  Dntcli  nation  must  instead  be  preferred,  being  consid- 
ered the  same  as  in  earlier  times,  namely,  vassals  and  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Spun,  first  discoverer  and  founder  of  this  new  American  world,  who 
once,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  has  made  over  to  the  United  Netlier- 
iand  Provinces  all  his  right  and  title  to  such  countries  and  domains  as  by 
them  in  coarse  of  time  had  been  conquered  in  Europe,  America,  etc." 

Two  vital  points  are  established  by   this  document.     First,  it 

was  a  solemn  recognition  by  the  West  India  Company  of  the 
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Spanish  title  to  the  King's  possessions  in  America  by  discovery  aiu 
'^founding"  or  occupation.  Secondly,  it  was  a  solemn  recognf. 
tion  that  what  the  Netherlands  had  taken  by  the  Treaty  of  Muo- 
ster,  and  what  the  King  of  Spain  had  made  over,  was  ^'  all  to 
right  and  title"  to  such  territories  as  the  Dutch  had  conquered  in 
America.  It  was  a  declaration  that  the  Treaty  of  Munster  was, 
not  as  the  British  Case  contends,  a  mere  mutual  acknowledge 
ment  of  title,  but  that  it  was  an  actual  cession  to  the  Netberlaadi 
of  the  title  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  a  declaration  that  te 
West  India  Company  were  his  grantees,  and  it  was  an  absohite 
and  unqualified  admission  that  the  title  to  alt  the  territory  not  il 
ceded  was  still  in  the  Spanish  Crown.  It  even  went  so  far  ki  Jb 
reliance  upon  the  prior  Spanish  title  as  to  make  a  **  fiur^fetcbedf 
appeal  to  it  as  a  ground  of  priority  over  the  English  in  North 
America,  in  that  the  Dutch  at  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  and 
occupation  were  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain,  li 
established  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  could  not  extend  their  possei* 
sions  beyond  those  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  except  bf 
encroachment  upon  Spanish  territory,  and  that,  therefore,  thi 
only  claim  which  they  could  ever  raise  to  such  territorial  extea- 
sions  was  a  claim  of  adverse  possession. 

In  the  face  of  this  document  there  is  no  escape  from  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Netlierlands,  as  represented  by  the  Dutch  Wait 
India  Company,  could  not  acquire  one  foot  of  territory,  and  thtt 
their  grantees  in  this  controversy  could  not  be  entitled  to  one  foot 
of  territory,  beyond  that  which  the  Dutch  acquired  in  1648,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  adverse  holding. 

This  declaration  alone  finally  disposes  of  the  ultimate  British 
contention  of  a  terra  nulliuSy  to  which  any  possession  prior  toths 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  however  recent,  may  give  title. 

In  1674,  as  already  stated,  the  old  Dutch  West  India  Company 
came  to  an  end  and  a  new  Company  was  created,  with  a 
new  charter,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  were  confined  to  two 
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points,  namely,   Eesequibo   and    Pomeroon.     Beyond  these  two 
points  the  Gompany  possessed  no  authority  under  the  charter. 

The  charter  of  1674  (B.  0.  I,  178)  therefore,  shows  conclusively 
that  any  territorial  claim  made  by  or  through  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company--and,  as  we  have  seen,  thei'e  could  be  no  other 
Datch  claim — by  reason  of  operations  wholly  or  in  part  subse- 
quent to  1674  must  be  confined  to  the  Essequibo  and  the  Pome- 
roon, because  from  this  date  down  to  the  final  termination  of  its 
existence,  in  1791,  the  West  India  Company  had,  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  creating  it,  no  power  to  operate  on  the  mainland  of 
South  America  beyond  these  points.  It  would,  therefore,  make 
no  difference  what  settlements  they  created,  or  what  control  they 
exdrcised,  other  than  at  these  points;  any  such  settlement  or  con- 
trol was  fdira  vires. 

Starting  with  these  two  formal  declarations— one  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  the  other  of  the  Dutch  Company;  one  defining  the 
points  at  which  alone  the  charter  was  operative,  the  other  recog- 
nizing the  prior  Spanish  title  by  discovery  and  occupation,  we 
find  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Munster  not  a 
whisper  of  territorial  extension,  much  less  of  territorial  claim, 
outside  of  the  chartered  limits.  Neither  in  the  mind  of  the 
Company  at  home  nor  in  that  of  the  Commandeur  in  the  colony 
can  any  trace  of  such  a  proposition  be  discovered. 

On  the  contrary,  upon  the  only  occasion  during  this  period 
when  the  question  arose,  the  Dutch  Governor  admitted  the  terri- 
torial title  of  Spain  and  her  right  to  exercise  territorial  dominion 
in  the  now  disputed  territory,  and  the  Company  passed  over  the 
report  of  his  admission  without  comment.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  horse  trade  in  the  Cuyuni,  one  of 
the  most  important  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Quiana  boundary 
question. 

Horses  and  other  live  stock  were  then,  as  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tory  after,  the  principal  product  of  the  colony  of  Spanish  Guayana, 
and  its  principal  article  of   trade.     The  horse  trade  with   the 
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Spanish  was  most  essential  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  because  it 
the  time  it  was  their  main,  if  not  their  only  reliance,  for  them 
animals  so  indispensable  in  the  production  of  sugar,  the  staple 
of  the  colony  of  Elssequibo. 

The  trade  is  first  mentioned  in   1098  (V.  C.   IT,  68),  when  tilt 
Company  writes  to  the  Commandeur  that 

^' No  slight  adfantage,  moreover,  has  been   brought  to  the  Comjmjl 
through  you  by  your  having  found  out,  up  in  th$  river  of  Cuyuni,  %  tak 
in  horses.*' 

The  locality  here  referred  to,  as  already  explained  (p.    ),  istti 
Cuyuni  valley  above  the  falls. 

This  trade  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time  during  the  foUoirim 
years — in  1697  (/d.,  65),  when  reference  is  made  to  the  price  *'  fM 
for  the  horses  bought  for  you  up  in  Cuyuni^^^  and  again  in  lIU. 
{Id.  J  65),  at  which  latter  date  it  is  reported  that 

**  The  trade  in  horses  up  in  Ouyuni  does  not  go  as  briskly  as  it  mI 

to  do." 

In  1702  the  reason  for  this  change  becomes  a{q[>areot  W«r 
was  then  about  to  break  out  in  Europe,  and  the  Cuyuni  hoM 
trade  suffered  in  consequence.  The  Spanish  authorities  probfl^ 
ited  the  trade,  as  they  were  entitled  to  do,  in  the  Cuyuoi  basiBt 
which  was  their  territory,  and  the  testimony  to  both 
these  facts,  namely,  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain  ui 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  by  prohibiting  the  horse  trade  is  givfli 
by  the  Dutch  Governor  himself  (V.  C.  II,  68).  In  propooV 
to  the  Council  that  they  should  purchase  horses  out  of  a  Rbodi 
Island  ship,  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  Company,  he  advises,  ii 
view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  colonists,  ^'  that  they  agM 
and  consent  hereto,  the  more  so  because  cUl  the  lands  where  wt 
carry  on  our  horse-trade,  are  under  the  King  of  Spain";  and  tbi 
following  year,  1702,  he  reports  to  the  Company  the  death  rf 
horses,  which  "'  truly  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Colony,  the  more*) 
since  the  Spaniards  will  no  longer  permit  any  trafficking  fof 
horses  an  their  territory  ''  (V.  C.  II,  68). 
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Id  the  following  year  be  renews  his  complaint  and  puts  the 
caiue  of  the  trouble  on  the  same  ground  as  before,  saying  that 
"  owing  to  the  present  war,  no  horses  are  to  be  bad  above  here  as 
formerly,  inasmuch  as  those  Indians  think  they  stand  under  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  and  this  trade  is  thereby  crippled. 
We  cannot,  however,  get  on  without  these  and  attain  our  object, 
having  lately  lost  many  of  them  by  sickness"  (V.  C.  II,  69). 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  above  citations!  Here  are 
three  st^atements  made  by  the  Governor  of  Essequibo,  in  three 
separate  years,  which  assert  in  terms  as  plain  as  can  be  framed: 
First,  that  the  territory  of  the  Cuyuni  valley  is  the  territory  of 
the  Spaniai*d8— not  merely  that  they  claim  it  to  be  their  territory, 
bat  that  it  is  their  territory—that  there  is  no  question  about  it; 
and,  secondly,  that  upon  their  territory,  namely,  ''up  in  Cuyuni," 
*' above  here,"  the  Spanish  authorities  assert  their  territorial 
rights  and  prohibit  the  Dutch  from  engaging  in  a  trade  of  the 
atmost  importance  to  the  latter.  At  this  early  day,  in  the  open- 
iufr  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spanish  control  was  suffi- 
dently  active  to  command  and  enforce  a  prohibition  of  trade  in 
this  wilderness. 

What  does  the  Dutch  Oovernor  do  when  his  colony  is  thus  cut 
off  from  an  article  so  essential  to  its  existence?  Does  be  pro- 
test to  the  Spanish  authorities?  Does  he  suggest  a  protest  to 
his  own  Gtovemmentt  Does  he  claim  either  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment  or  to  the  Spanish  that  this  is  Dutch  territory,  even  when 
he  knows  and  himself  reports  that  the  prohibition  is  Imsed  on  a 
territorial  claim?  So  far  from  disputing  the  rights  of  Spain  in  the 
territoiy,  he  states  and  admits  them  as  an  established  fact,  and 
acquiesces  in  their  enforcement  on  this  ground.  The  action  of 
the  Dutch  Governor  is  more  than  an  admission  of  the  absence 
of  any  territorial  right  in  the  Netherlands;  it  is  an  express  recog- 
nition of  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain. 

A  recognition  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Coast  Territory 
was  made  in  a  letter  of  the  Dutch  Gk)vemor  in  1694,  where  he 
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said  ^'  Most  of  the  red  slaves  come  from  the  rivers  Barium 
Orinoco,  which  h'es  [sic]  tinder  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard V 
evidently  referring  to  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbetm 
rivers.  . 

Not  for  half  a  century  afterwards  was  any  reference  mado  |l 
territorial  claims  or  territorial  extension  west  of  the  EeeeqaSbA 
and  the  Pomeroon. 

The  attitude  of  Spain  during  this  period  was  that  of  a  teni 
torial  sovereign  holding  possession  of  and  dominion  over  the  Uti 
torj  in  question  up  to  the  Pomeroon  and  the  Essequibo.  WlM 
the  occasion  arose  it  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  its  dominioDi  iiflHii 
the  Ouyuni  horse  trade  and  in  the  lower  Orinoco,  where  fiR|i 
time  to  time  Dutch  traders  were  arrested  for  a  violation  oC  H 
r^ulations  (B.  C,  ).  . « 

Upon  such  occasions  the  assertion  of  dominion  was  reoeivd 
with  entire  acquiescence.  The  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  not  04 
unquestioned  hut  admitted. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  the  more  farsijf(hted  of  the  Spanill 
officials,  who  were  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Guayana,  pn 
ceived  that  a  time  might  come  when  the  Dutch,  under  tbeleadfH 
an  aggressive  Governor,  would  attempt  to  encroach  upon  thei 
territories. 

In  the  Memorias  of  the  Marquis  de  Torrenueva  on  the  Goii 
mission  in  Seville  in  1743,  this  possibility  seems  to  have  be« 
seriously  cousidered  for  the  first  time  (B.  C.  II,  41). 

Torrenueva  was  looking  broadly  at  the  condition  of  tbeSpii 
ish  colonies  in  America,  and  had  observed  the  important  ^ 
checking  the  '*  usurpations"  of  Brazil  in  South  America  and  o 
the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  and  he  remarked  that  equal  al 
teution  is  due  to  '^the  object  with  which  the  Dutch  estabUalN 
themselves  to  the  windward  of  the  River  Orinoco. '^  Of  this  d 
ject,  he  says:  '^  And  this  could  be  no  other  than  to  get  neaiei i 
the  mouth  and  banks  of  the  said  river,  and  to  found  therec 
plantations,  which   might  facilitate  their  traffic  with  the  Nc 
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a|  Kingiom  and  enable  them  to  penetrate  by  that  pai*t  to  those 
pboes  and  districts  which  their  avarice  might  dictate  until  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
oatioas  that  dwell  there,  in  a  vast  extent  of  260  leagues  from 
there  to  the  '  villa '  of  San  Juan  de  Los  Llanos." 

He  recommends  that  to  check  this  advance  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  should  be  occupied  by  a  fort  and  a  town.  He  does  not 
refer  to  any  act  of  encroachment  that  has  already  taken  place, 
and  he  evidently  has  no  such  act  in  mind.  His  recommendation 
is  based  wholly  on  the  possibility  of  what  may  happen  in  the 
htare,  but  he  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  the  points  then  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  in  Guayana,  *' to  consider  whether  they  were  in 
possession  of  those  territories  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Munster 
or  Westphalia  was  signed  in  1648,  taking  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  purpose,  in  connection  with  what  was  stipulated  and  is 
deduced  from  Article  V.  of  the  said  Treaty,"— whether,  in  other 
words,  the  treaty  included  anything  on  the  E^sequibo  beyond 
Kjkoveral— a  suggestion  which  shows  that  in  Spain  the  basis  of 
determining  the  boundary  line  was  clearly  understood,  and  that  it 
was  suspected  that  the  early  Pomeroon  settlement  was  an  unwar- 
lantable  intrusion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  first  expression  of  apprehen- 
rion  on  the  part  of  a  Spanish  statesmen  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Dutch  aggression  in  Ouayana  was  coincident  with  the  appoint- 
ment as  Commandeur  of  the  colony  of  the  first  Dutch  official,  and 
it  may  be  said  the  only  Dutch  official,  to  conceive  a  policy  of 
territozial  acquisition  by  means  of  encroachment.  This  was 
8Ccmn  van 's  Gravesande,  whose  administration  as  Commandeur 
and  Director-General  lasted  from  1742  to  1782,  and  who  is  the  sole 
author  of  the  Dutch  boundary  dispute.  The  history  of  that  dis- 
pute is  confined  to  Storm's  administration.  It  came  to  an  end 
vith  his  retirement  from  office,  only  to  be  revived  in  the  next 
eeotury  as  a  British  dispute  by  the  geographer  Schomburgk. 
Storm's  theory  on  the  question  of  boundaries   was  a  theory 
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not  of  territorial  right,  but  of  territorial  encroachment,  lib 
Schomburgk,  he  believed  in  the  rectification  of  frontiers.  Thi 
Company  did  not  believe  in  his  plans,  and  refused  to  adopt  tbdoh 
On  the  question  of  right,  they  decided  that  they  could  find  m 
ground  for  a  claim  to  territory  to  the  westwai*d,  and  their  gqga 
gestion  of  such  a  claim  in  their  First  Remonstrance  of  1759  wii 
based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  upon  the  discovery  d 
which  it  was  quickly  withdrawn. 

I.    Interior  Territory. 

The  question  first  came  up  in  Storm's  mind  when  the  progrM 
of  the  Spanish  missions  iu  the  savannas  near  the  Cuyuni  gt$ir 
ually  attracted  his  attention.  The  missions  had  been  at  work  k 
the  17th  century,  but  the  founding  of  permanent  settlements  btHi 
begun  in  1 72-^.  Before  1746,  when  he  wi*ote  his  first  letter  on  tlpfl 
subject,  several  of  these  settlements,  such  as  Cupapuy,  AlH| 
Oracia,  Divina  Pastora,  with  its  immense  cattle  farm,  Conaiii 
and  Tupuquen  had  been  established  on  the  rivers  tributary  to  tl^ 
Cuyuni,  while  others  had  been  founded  in  adjoining  territory  M| 
the  south  of  the  Orinoco.  From  that  time  on  Storm  makes  Qn 
boundary  the  subject  of  continual  letters  and  appeals  to  the  Cooh 
pany.  He  represents  that  he  is  unable  to  do  anything  as  to  tht 
Spanish  settlements,  because  he  does  not  know  at  what  point  to 
set  up  a  western  boundary. 

This  new  boundary  he  wishes  the  Company  to  fix.  The  quas^ 
tion  that  lie  presents  is  not  a  question  of  title.  In  that  he  takei 
no  interest.  What  he  proposes  is  territorial  extension,  bat  te 
wishes  definite  authority  from  the  Company  as  to  the  pmot  to 
which  he  shall  extend.  Finding  that  the  Spanish  settlements  M 
moving  eastward,  he  desires,  if  possible,  to  erect  a  barrier,  lieiog 
unable  to  extend  his  settlements,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  extend 
his  boundaries.  For  topographical  and  other  reasons,  plantatiooi 
cannot  be  created  l>eyond  the  actual  boundary  at  the  Cuyuni  £aDl 
His  plan  is,  therefore,  to  set  up  a  territorial  claim;  but  he  canno 
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iet  up  such  a  claim  because  he  does  not  know  what  boundaries 
tbe  CompaDy  will  set  for  it.  He  has  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
tbebuundary  is  beyond  the  falls.  No  such  claim  had  even  been 
lat  ap  or  even  heard  of  before;  but  in  view  of  tbe  Spanish  ap- 
pmcl),  he  is  satisfied  that  such  a  claim  is  desirable,  and  that  it 
must  and  will  be  made  by  the  Company.  Will  the  Company  tell 
Uffl  what  it  is? 
That  tbe  above  correctly  states  the  position  of  the  Colonial 

■  Mthorities  is  shown  by  the  correspondence. 

In  July,  1746  (B.   C.  II,  46),  when  Storm  had  received  word 

r  Ait  the  Spaniards  had  established  a  new  mission  on  the  settle- 
ttent,  he  writes: 

**!  feel  not  the  least  diffidence  as  to  dislodging  them  from  that  place  and 
^plariog  those  forts^  bnt  snch  a  step  being  one  of  great  conseqaence,  I 
4i«  not  take  anything  upon  myself^  especially  as  the  proper  frontier-line 
4ere  is  nnknown  to  me.** 

Oo  December  7,  1746  (B.  C.  II,  46),  the  Commandeur  again 
trites  about  the  Spanish  fort  and  mission  up  in  the  Cuyuni,  and 
tetes  that  the  inhabitants  are  veiy  much  aggi*ieved  thereat; 

'•lid  the  Garib  Indians  a  great  deal  more  so,  since  it  perfectly  closes  the 
Hive  Traffic  in  that  direction  from  which  alone  that  nation  derive  their 
irelihood.  They  have  also  expressed  a  desire  to  surprise  the  Mission  and 
eiel  it  to  the  ground,  which  I  not  witliout  trouble,  have  prevented,  be- 
iuifle  they  belong  to  our  jurisdiction,  and  all  their  trade  being  carried  on  in 
lie  Datch  Colonies  "  [that  is,  the  slave  trade],  '^  such  a  step  would  certainly 
lererenged  npon  us  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  very  perilous  for  this  Colony  to 
Uft  iueh  neighbours  so  close  by,  who  in  time  of  war  would  be  able  to  come 
uid  Tisit  VLB  overland,  and  especially  to  make  fortifications  in  our  own  laud 
I  in  breach  of  all  custom.  I  say  upon  our  own  land — I  cannot  lay  this 
lown,  however,  with  full  certainty,  because  the  limits  west  of  this  river  are 
^fAnown  to  me.  '* 

Hie  above  shows  clearly  that  in  this  Colony  of  Essequibo, 
rhicb  bad  been  in  existence  for  a  century,  there  was  no  knowl- 
l|ge  oi  any  territory  belonging  to  the  colony  west  of  the  river. 
8  tbe  Commaodeur  s^ys,  '^  The  limits  west  of  this  river  are  un- 
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known  to  me.'*  He  knows  that  the  plantations  are  on  tberif« 
below  the  falls,  but  beyond  that  he  knows  nothing. 

One  significant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  thatthm 
could  have  been  no  settlements  west  of  the  Essequibo.  If  tbM 
had  been,  the  Commandeur  would  not  have  said  that  he  bad  m 
knowledge  of  the  limits  west  of  the  river. 

In  a  report  of  Storm,  dated  March  23,  1747  (B.  C,  II,  48),  is  i 
statement  that  '^  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  journey  in  the  soatlni 
western  direction  right  behind  us,  and  had  there  discovered  tki 
origin  of  the  Rivers  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,"  flowing  out  of  a  greit: 
lake,  and  that  their  intention  was  to  establish  a  permanent  seltt^ 
ment.    The  letter  concludes:  * 

''  I  should  already  long  ago  have  removed  and  demolished  the  liift  liNti 
up  in  Cuyuni  {which  even  now  is  easy  of  accomplishmeni  on  my  par/iifMgi 
the  Caribs),  if  I  were  but  rightly  conscious  how  far  the  limits  of  joarHw 
ours'  territories  extend,  both  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides,  as  welllf 
south  and  westwards,  for  the  decision  whereof  not  the  least  help  is  t}h§m. 
in  this  office  here,  I  therefore  earnestly  request  your  Honours  to  be  pbiidt 
to  send  hither  the  necessary  information  oonoerning  that  matt^,  beciUtil 
error  in  this  might  lead  to  quite  too  evil  consequences."  . .  i^ 

It  is  significant  that  the  Commandeur,  especially  as  intelligBol 
a  man  as  Storm,  could  get  no  information  whatever  on  the  boooi- 
ary  question  in  the  records  of  the  colony.  It  is  a  conclusive  prool 
that  the  Dutch  had  at  this  time  never  made  a  claim  or  establishei 
a  settlement  in  the  territory  now  in  question. 

The  Company  considered  the  question  presented  to  it,  ani 
ordered  that  a  map  be  made  of  the  colony.  This  map  was  pit- 
pared  and  sent  by  Storm  in  1750. 

It  shows  no  occupation  west  of  the  Kssequibo,  except  the  port 
at  Moruka. 

It  was  further  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Company  (Sept 
6,  1747)  that  all  the  Chambers  should  investigate  each  by  itseU 
''whether  it  can  be  discovered  how  far  the  limits  of  the  Oon 
pauy  in  Bio  ISsseqnibo  do  extend,"  and  report  to  their  respectif 
Chambers  what  ihey  found  and  discovered.     The  Commandfiii 
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was  directed  that  ''  if  in  the  meant! me,  he  can  by  indirect  means 
and  without  himself  appearing  therein^  bring  it  about  that  the 
Spaniards  be  dislodged  from  the  forts  and  dwellings  which  they 
hare,  as  he  maintains,  made  on  the  territory  of  the  Company 
and  be  prevented  from  further  extending  themselves  there,  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  this  out  "  (B.  C.  II,  51). 

It  appears  from  this  reply  of  the  Company  that  they  were 
equally  ignorant  with  the  Commandeur  as  to  any  Dutch  territory 
west  of  the  Essequibo.  Nor  were  they  willing  that  he  should 
assert  any  claim  to  such  territory  as  against  the  Spanish,  for  they 
direct  him,  not  to  protest,  not  to  write  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
not  to  attack  the  intruder,  not  to  raise  the  question  himself  in 
any  form,  but  ^'if  he  can  by  indirect  means  and  without  himself 
appearing  theroin,  bring  it  alK)ut  that  the  Spaniards  be  dislodged," 
he  may  do  so. 

Any  territorial  claim,  therefore,  made  by  Storm  after  1747  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  missions,  is  made  not  only  without  au- 
thority, but  in  contravention  of  the  Company's  orders. 

On  December  2,  1748,  Storm  wrote  (B.  C.  II,  67)  that  '*the 
Spaniards  were  beginning  to  gradually  approach  the  Upper 
Cuyuni,"  and  he  added:  ^'I  wish  however,  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, I  might  know  the  proper  boundaries." 

A  curious  phase  of  the  dispute  which  Storm,  against  the  ex- 
press instructions  of  the  Company,  attempted  to  create  appeal's 
in  a  communication  to  the  Company  of  September  8,  174i)  (B.  C. 
II,  63),  in  which  he  reported  a  correspondence  with  the  Governor 
of  Cumanft.  As  we  have  only  Storm's  veraion  of  what  was  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  was  the  position  of  the  two 
parties.    Storm  says: 

"  Having  written  to  the  Governor  of  Cumand  that,  if  he  persisted  In 
the  design  of  fonnding  a  Mission  in  the  River  Cuyuni,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  oppose  myself  there  against  effectually,  he  has  replied  to  me  tliiit  such 
wu  without  his  knowledge  (not  the  founding  of  the  new  [iMissionJ,  but 
the  site),  and  that  it  should  not  be  progressed  witli,  as  in  reality  nothing 
his  been  done.'' 
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Storm  carefully  refrains  from  saying  that  he  asserted  any  ter- 
ritorial claim,  and  from  enclosing  either  his  letter  or  that  of  the 
Governor,  from  which  the  Company  might  have  heen  informed 
exactly  what  had  been  done.  No  trace  of  these  letters  has  been 
found.  Storm  represented  to  the  Company  that  the  Governor 
had  said  that  the  mission  *^  should  not  be  progressed  with,'' bat 
with  the  additional  statement  that  ''in  reality  nothing  has  been 
done."  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  all  the  Governor  had  said 
was  that  he  did  not  intend  to  build  such  a  mission,  and  that,  in 
fact,  Storm  had  been  misinformed.  Whether  he  took  any  ground 
as  to  Spanish  rights  in  the  territory  Storm  fails  to  state,  and  as  far 
as  the  evidence  shows  the  correspondence  raised  no  such  question. 
The  letter,  however,  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the  Company's 
orders  given  two  years  before. 

Some  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  September  2,  1754  (B.  C. 
II,  93),  Storm  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  matter,  and  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  letter  was  contrary  to  the  ^'  command  that  I  most 
try  to  hinder  it,  but  without  appearing  therein.*'  He  said:  '*! 
did  not  agree  in  the  reasons  which  have  actuated  your  Honours 
to  command  this  secretly;"  but  he  justified  himself  on  the  ground 
that  his  lettor  had  been  written  before  the  instructions  were  re- 
ceived, in  which  statement  he  was  in  error.  He  added  that  be 
took  the  statements  of  the  Governor  as  ''sterling  coin,"  but  tbat 
since  then,  instead  of  stopping  the  establishment  of  missions  or 
moving  them  back,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  founded  two 
new  settlements  at  a  point  lower  down  the  Cuyuni  valley. 

This  outcome  of  Storm's  attempt  at  independent  action  shows 
that  he  never  made  auy  claim  of  territorial  right.  He  never 
again  addressed  the  Spanish  authorities  on  the  subject  of  thmr 
settlements,  though  he  did  not  agree  in  the  reasons  that  bad 
actuated  the  Company;  and  it  was  this  presumptuous  desire  of  a 
subordinate  to  impose  upon  the  Company  his  policy  of  territorial 
extension  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difliculty.  The  Com- 
pany did  not  believe  that  they  had  a  claim,  and  acting  on  that  be- 
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lief  refused  to  assert  it.  Storm  tenaciously  adhered  to  his  pur- 
pose, however^  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  Company 
involved  in  a  position  from  which  they  were  only  too  glad  sub- 
sequently to  withdraw. 

In  a  report  presented  personally  by  Storm  at  his  visit  to  Hol- 
land in  1750  (B.  C.  II,  67),  the  Commandeur  again  called  attention 
to  the  boundary,  and  said : 

''It  is  necessary  that  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territory  should  be 
known,  in  order  successfnlly  to  oppose  the  continual  approach  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  Spaniards,  who,  if  they  are  not  checked,  will  at  last  shut  us  in  on 
ill  ndes,  and  who,  under  pretext  of  establishing  their  missions,  are  forti- 
fyiog  themselves  everywhere.  And  because  the  limits  are  unknown,  we 
iar$  not  openly  oppose  them,  as  might  very  easily  be  done  by  means  of  the 
Cirib  nation,  thoir  sworn  enemies." 

This  is  at  least  the  fifth  time  that  the  question  of  boundaries 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  Company's  principal  agent  at  the 
colony  and  had  remained  unanswered  by  the  Company.  It  re- 
mained unanswered  because  the  Company  knew  that  none  of  this 
territory  had  ever  been  acquired  by  the  Netherlands,  while  their 
own  charter  limited  their  possessions  to  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon. 

By  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Company  July  27,  1750 
(B.  C.  II,  68),  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the  boundary  had 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  ''His  Highness,"  but  apparently 
without  result. 

On  September  8,  1750,  the  Acting  Commandeur,  who  evi- 
dently had  not  grasped  Storm's  theory  of  rectification  of  frontiei-s, 
reported  to  the  Company  (B.  C.  II,  69),  in  reference  to  informa- 
tion that  the  Spanish  had  begun  to  construct  a  new  mission 
"close  by  here,"  that  he  had  carefully  informed  himself  about  it, 
^d  that  in  his  opinion  the  last  mission  which  was  being  con- 
structed "  is  directly  far  outside  the  concern  of  this  colony." 

Even  Storm's  visit  to  Holland  had  not  resulted  in  any  adoption 
>f  his  boundary  theories,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  dropping  the 
object.      Two  years  after  his  return,  having  as  yet  received   no 
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answer,  he  sent,  on  September  2,  1754,  bis  sixth  appeal  to  tbe 
Company  for  information  as  to  the  boundary  (B.  C.  II,  93): 

"I  have  the  honour  to  assure  your  Honours  that  I  shall  not  slumber  ii 
this  matter^  but  shall  do  everything  in  my  power,  and  meanwhile  swiii 
your  Honours'  orders,  respecting  the  so  long  sought  definition  of  frontier,  w 
that  I  may  go  to  work  with  certainty.  (Has  not  this  been  regulated  hj 
the  Treaty  of  Mfinster  ?)" 

It  was  in  the  same  letter  that  he  referred  to  the  establishment 
of  two  new  missions,  notwithstanding  his  former  letter  to  the 
Governor,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Com- 
pany in  their  policy  of  non-interference. 

The  answer  of  the  Company  was  finally  given  January  6, 175S 

(B.  C.  II,  101).    It  was  not  an  answer  at  all.    After  nine  years  of 

investigation  and  discussion,  the  Company    acknowledge  their  i 

inability  to  state  any  specific  boundary,  and  fall  back  upontiM  ] 

terras  of  the  charter.    They  say  (B.  C.  II,  102): 

I 
''  We  would  we  were  able  to  give  you  an  exact  and  precise  definition  of 

the  real  limits  of  the  river  of  Essequibo,  such  as  you  have  several  times asbd 

of  us;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  precise  and  accurate  definition  ett 

anywhere  be  found,  save  and  except  the  general  limits  of  the  Company*! 

territories  stated  in  the  preambles  of  the  respective  Charters  granted  to  tbe 

West  India  Company  at  various  times  by  the  States-General,  and  except  the 

description  thereof  which  is  found  in  the  respective  memorials  drawn  api 

printed  and  published  when  the  well-known  differences  arose  conoemiag 

the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zeeland    to  those  part% 

wherein  it  is  defined  as  follows:     ^  That  region  lying  between  those  two 

well-known  great  rivers,  namely,  on  the  one  side,  that  far-stretching  and 

wide-spreading  river,  the  Amazon,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  gretiJtaBd 

mightily-flowing  river,  the  Orinoco,  occupying  an  intermediate  space  often 

degrees  of  north  latitude  from  the  Equator,  together  with  the  islands  adt 

jacent  thereto.'    For  neither  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  concerning  whick 

you  gave  us  your  own  opinions,  nor  in  any  other  is  there  to  our  knowledge 

anything  to  be  found  about  this.     The  only  thing  we  have  discovered  np 

to  this  time  by  our  search  is  a  definite  boundary-line  made  in  theWeii 

Indies  between  New  Netherlaud  and  New  England  in  the  year  1650,  bat 

nothing  more  or  further. 
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"  For  which  aforesaid  reasons^  it  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  one  ought 
to  proceed  with  all  circnmspeotion  in  defining  the  Company's  territory, 
jiod  in  disputing  about  its  jurisdiction,  in  case  this  may  have  led  to  the  afore- 
said preparations  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  it  would  be  best  in  all  befit- 
ting and  amicable  ways  to  guard  against  all  estrangements  and  hostile  acts 
arising  therefrom." 

The  above  letter  is  conclusive  evidence  that  in  1755  the  West 
India  Gompany  did  not  claim  any  part  of  the  territory  now  in 
dispute  above  the  falls  or  west  of  Pomeroon.  It  begins  by  saying: 
"  We  would  we  were  able  to  give  you  an  exact  and  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  real  limits,"  which  plainly  shows  that  they  were  un- 
able to  do  so;  and  it  adds  that  they  ''greatly  doubt  whether  any 
precise  and  accurate  definition  can  anywhere  be  found,"  except- 
ing in  the  charters. 

In  this  statement  the  Company  were  correct;  and  if  they  had 
only  read  the  charter  of  1674,  they  would  at  once  have  found 
what  they  were  seeking,  namely,  the  limits  of  the  Dutch  claim. 
This  charter  gave  the  Company  two  places  on  the  continent  of 
America,  namely,  E!ssequibo  and  Pomeroon.  Whether  the  Dutch 
Qovernnient  had  a  title  that  enabled  it  to  make  this  grant  may  be 
a  question,  but  that  this  was  all  that  it  gi^anted  is  beyond  question. 

The  Memorial  from  which  the  Zeeland  Chamber,  writing  this 
letter,  quotes  a  vague  and  grandiose  phrase  referring  to  a  ''  re- 
gion" lying  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  and  which  it 
cites  as  the  only  indication  of  a  boundary,  was  a  memorial  pre- 
{tared  by  itself  three  years  l>efore,  in  1751,  in  a  dispute  between 
the  different  Chambers  of  the  Company.  Such  a  statment  made 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Company,  in 
a  brief  in  support  of  rival  pretensions  could  indicate  nothing  as  to 
the  limits  of  chartered  rights;  still  less  could  it  be  used  in  an  in- 
ternational controversy  as  a  definition  of  specific  frontiers,  espe- 
cially when  the  individuals  who  made  it  were  the  same  as  those 
who  were  now  referring  to  it  as  the  only  suggestion  they  could 
Ind  as  to  colonial  limits.    Such   phrases  could  certainly  never 
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be  the  foundation  of  title  and   the  Company  evidently  did  not  I 
rely  upon  them  as  such. 

The  Company  sagely  observe  iu  conclusion  that  the  only  thing 
which  their  search  has  discovered  so  far  is  a  boundary  line  made 
between  New  Netherland  and  New  England,  *'  but  nothing  more 
or  further."  It  would  seem  that  there  could  not  well  be  anything 
further  from  the  question  then  under  consideration. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  Storm's  intimation  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  abstaining  from  territorial  claims,  they  made  the 
significant  statement: 

^'  For  which  aforesaid  reasons,  it  is  therefore  oar  opinion  that  one  ought 
to  proceed  circnmspectly  in  defining  the  Company's  territory  and  in  dis- 
puting about  its  jurisdiction/' 

and  that  it  would  be  best  to  guard  against  all  entanglementa 

Not  only  were  the  Company  ignorant  of  any  claim  to  extended 

territories,  but  they  distinctly  refused  to  make  such  a  claim,  and  I 

most  solemnly  enjoined  upon  their  agent  in  the  colony  that  he  S 

I 

should  do  nothing  to  raise  the  question,  an  injunction  that  wae  "^ 
all  the  more  emphatic  in  view  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  a 
reply. 

The  destruction  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Dutch  post  at  Quive- 
Kuru  in  1758  led  the  Director  to  write  a  long  and  emphatic  pro- 
test to  the  Spanish  Governor  (B.  C.  II,  154). 

In  examining  this  letter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Storm 
was  precluded  from  setting  up  any  territorial  claim,  first,  by  the 
want  of  any  foundation  for  such  a  claim,  as  was  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted in  his  letters,  and,  secondly,  by  the  express  prohibition  of 
the  Company.  All  such  claims  are,  therefore,  carefully  avoided 
in  the  letter.  The  Director-General  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
attack,  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  occupants  of  the  post,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  house.  He  refers  to  it  as  an  offense  '^  directly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and 
Alliance."  He  asks  how  such  violence  could  be  committed 
*^  without  previously  making  a  complaint."     He  dwells  upon  it  as 
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an  unfriendly  act  and  even  an  outrage.  But  he  says  no  word  to 
indicate  that  it  was  performed  oo  Dutch  temtory,  or  that  it  was 
in  breach  of  the  territorial  rights  of  Essequibo.  The  letter  is  in 
every  word  such  a  letter  as  might  have  been  written  had  the  acts 
complained  of  been  committed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orinoco  in 
the  heart  of  Venezuelan  territory;  in  fact,  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  a  violation  of  territorial  rights  as  the  gravamen  of  the 
offence  is  so  studied  and  marked  as  virtually  to  amount  to  a  dis- 
claimer. 

Storm's  letter  having  been  delivered  by  the  Commandant  of 
Guayana  to  Don  Nicolas  de  Castro,  Governor  of  Cuman^,  under 
whose  administrative  supervision  the  province  of  Guayana  at  that 
time  was  placed,  the  latter  replied  to  it  in  terms  about  which 
there  was  no  ambiguity.  The  letter  was  as  follows  (B.  C.  II, 
l«>-70): 

''The  Commandant  of  Guayana  has  forwarded  to  me,  among  other 
documents,  a  letter  which  you  sent  him  claiming  the  two  Dutch  prisoners, 
a  negro  slave,  and  a  half-breed  woman  with  her  children,  whom  the  guard 
dispatched  from  that  fort  seized  in  an  island  of  the  Kiver  (iuyuni,  estab- 
lished there  in  a  honse,  and  carrying  on  the  unjust  traffic  of  slavery  among 
the  Indians,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  my  Sovereign.  As  this  snme 
Rirer  Cuynni  and  all  its  territory  is  included  in  those  dominions,  it  is 
incredible  that  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  should  have 
tathorized  you  to  penetrate  into  those  dominions,  and  still  less  to  carry  on 
strafficinthe  persons  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  settlements  and 
territories  of  the  Spaniards.  I  therefore  consider  myself  justified  in  approv- 
ing the  conduct  of  this  expedition." 

Storm  chose  to  consider  himself  affronted  by  De  Castro's  letter, 
becaase  it  was  addressed  ''  To  the  Dutch  Commandant  residing  in 
EflBequibo,"  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  letter 
answered  by  the  officer  who  commanded  his  little  garrison.  The 
answer  begins  (B.  C.  II,  173): 

"I  duly  received  the  letter  which  was  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Don 
Nioolas  de  Castro,  whose  person  or  quality  I  do  not  have  the  honour  to 
koov,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  our  Governor  had  written  to  you." 
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i 

This  arrangement  served  two  purposes:  it  enabled  Storm  to   ■ 
resent  the  supposed  affront  to  himself,  and  also  to  evade  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Company  as  to  a  territorial  claim,  by  making  it  in 
the  name  of  an  irresponsible  subordinate. 

In  this  letter  the  act  of  the  Spaniards  is  characterized  as  a 
'*  violation  and  insult  done  to  the  territory  of  his  Sovereigns.^  It 
adds  that 

''Since  it  seems  to  him,  according  to  the  letter  in  question,  that  it 
Guayana  and  at  Cnmand  there  is  ignorance  of  the  boundaries  of  the  teni* 
tory  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  States-Oeneral  according  to 
the  Treaties  at  present  subsisting,  he  has  ordered  me  to  send  yon  the  in* 
closed  map,  on  whioh  you  will  be  able  to  see  them  very  distinctly.'* 

The  only  comment  to  be  made  on  this  statement  is  that  Uie 
ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  in  reference  to  the  boundary*  however 
great  it  might  be,  could  not  exceed  that  of  the  Dutch  tb^n* 
selves,  as  plainly  admitted  by  the  letters  both  of  the  Directed 
General  and  of  the  Company. 

This  letter  was  sent  back  unopened  by  the  Spanish  (Tommand- 
ant,  the  latter  stating  that  he  was  ''  forbidden  to  enter  into  any 
correspondence  concerning  the  matter  of  Cuyuni "  (B.  C.  II,  176), 

Storm  reported  the  facts  in  two  letters,  one  of  September  9, 
1758  (V.  C.  II,  125),  the  other  undated,  but  written  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  1759  (M,  129). 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  he  merely  said  that  the  claim  that 
the  post  was  on  Spanish  ground  was  *' utterly  and  indisputably 
untrue,"  and  referred  to  D'Auville's  map  as  authority  for  the 
boundaries. 

In  his  second  letter  he  was  more  specific.     He  said: 

''There  not  being  the  slightest  difficulty  or  doubt  concemiDg  Uic 
ownership  of  this  branch*  of  Essequibo,  most  undoubtedly  belonging,  as  it 
does,  to  the  West  India  Company^  this  unexpected  and  unheard  of  aetiit 
violation  of  all  existing  Treaties." 

The  position  taken  in  the  above  letters  must  be  looked  at  in 

the  light  of  Storm's  previous  correspondence,  which  abundantly 

*  Errooeoasly  trftoslaied  portion  in  B.  C,  II,  17S. 
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shows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  Dutch  claim  of  right  west  of 
the  Essequibo  River  and  of  any  ground  for  such  a  claim.  We 
have  six  letters,  from  174G  to  1754,  stating  that  he  knew  no 
boondaries.  He  suggests,  however,  that  he  has  found  them  in 
D'Anville's  map.  Now,  D'Anville's  map  (Br.  Atlas,  p.  16)  is  a 
map  of  the  whole  of  South  America,  and  a  glance  will  show  that 
the  boundary  therein  traced  is  an  arbitrary  line,  representing  the 
mere  speculation  of  the  geographers.  It  was  enough  for  Storm, 
however,  and  he  adopted  it  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Company. 

In  his  second  letter  he  suggests  the  theory  that  the  river 
belongs  to  the  Company  because  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Essequibo. 
This  which  amounted  to  saying  that  because  the  Dutch  were  set- 
tled for  a  dozen  miles  along  the  Essequibo,  their  occupation  was 
constructively  extended  to  include  an  immense  lateral  territory, 
300  miles  in  width,  to  within  20  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
a  territory  which  at  that  moment  was  occupied  by  numerous 
Spanish  settlements  controlled  and  governed  by  the  King  of  Spain; 
a  territory,  moreover,  whose  natural  outlet  and  natural  entrance 
were  on  the  Spanish  or  western  side  and  which  the  Dutch  wei-e 
precluded  from  setth'ng,  according  to  their  own  statement,  by 
natural  barriers  (p.  ).  So  far  as  Storm  is  concerned,  all  this  was 
mere  matter  of  suggestion.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  repeatedly 
affirmed  his  ignorance  of  any  ground  of  right,  and  had  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  possession  upon  which  to  base  a 
territorial  claim.  His  letters  amount  to  a  denial  of  any  ground 
of  claim.  He  does  not  base  such  a  claim  upon  anything  now. 
He  merely  suggests  that  a  French  geographer  has  laid  down  a 
boundary,  and  that  the  branches  of  the  Essequibo  are  indisputably 
the  Company's  territory.  The  methods  of  "  rectifying  frontiers" 
are  alike  in  all  ages.  Substitute  *'  Schomburgk  "  for  *'  D' Anville  " 
and  the  sentence  describes  the  process  of  reasoning  which  has 
led  io  the  present  **  extreme  British  claim." 

Tbe  West  India  Company  wei-e  far  from  being  satisfied.  They 
wanted   something   as 'aground    of    right,  which   as    yet  the 
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Director- General  had  not  furnished  them.  They  therefore  replied 
on  May  31,  1759,  asking  (B.  C.  II.,  1Y4)— 

*'  what  grounds  you  might  he  able  to  give  us  to  further  support  our  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  aforesaid  Post — perhaps  a  declaration  by  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  could  in  this  connection  be  handed  in^  which 
might  be  of  service." 

The  reply  of  the  Director- General  to  the  Company's  inquiry  as 
to  what  he  knew  about  the  boundary  shows,  as  do  his  previous 
letters,  that  he  knew  nothing.  He  justified  his  claim  by  the 
statement  (Report  of  September  1,  1Y59,  B.  C.  II,  180): 

^'  That  Cuyuni  being  one  of  the  three  arms  which  constitute  this  river, 
and  your  Lordships  having  had  for  very  many  years  the  coffee  and  indigo 
plantation  there,  also  that  the  mining  master,  with  his  meu^  having  worked 
on  the  Blue  Mountain  in  that  river  without  the  least  opposition,  the  pos- 
session of  that  river,  as  far,  too,  as  this  side  of  the  Wayne,  which  is  pre- 
tended to  be  the  boundary  line  (although  I  think  the  latter  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Barima),  cannot  be  questioned  in  the  least  possible  waj, 
and  your  Lordships'  right  of  ownership  is  indisputable,  and  beyond  all 
doubt" 

In  reply  to  the  Company's  inquiry  as  to  the  location  of  the 

post,  he  stated  that  it  ''  was  situated  about  fifteen  hours  above  the 

place  where  Cuyuni  unites  with  Massaruni,"  and  he  adds: 

*'  But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  even  if  the  Post  had  been 
situated  fifty  hours  further  up,  it  was  a  matter  which  did  not  concern  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  masters  upon  their  territory  to 
do  what  pleases  them,  so  your  Ijordships  are  also  masters  upon  yours." 

Here  we  get  the  real   underlying  idea  of  Storm's  territorial 

claims.     He  is  not  concerning  himself  with  any  question  of  right 

or  of  title.    The  questions  which  he  is  considering  are  questions 

of  expediency  or  convenience.     His  argument  is:  "  The  territory 

is  ours  because  we  want  it."    He  says  that  the  Waiui  is  pretended 

to  be  the  boundary  line  (by  whom  he  does  not  say),  but  that  he 

thinks  the  boundary  *'  ought  to  be  extended  "  as  far  as  the  Barima. 

It  is  an  extension  of  boundaries  on  grounds  of  expediency  to  which 

Storm  is  looking,  not  to  a  definition  of  boundaries  on  grounds  of 

right.    The  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  plantations  on  the  12- mile 
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stretch  of  the  Cuyuni  below  the  falls,  and  that  for  a  few  months 
a  Dutchman  had  prospected  for  minerals  in  the  Blue  Momitains, 
near  the  same  falls,  did  not  constitute  possession  of  a  territory 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward.  Storm^s  real  contention  is 
not  that  the  post  was  placed  on  Dutch  territory,  but  that  the 
establishment  of  the  post  made  it  Dutch  territory.  He  says  it 
was  '*  fifteen  hours "  from  Essequibo,  but  if  it  bad  been  fifty 
hours  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  while  its  own  inquiry  for 
further  information  remained  unanswered,  the  Company  made 
their  First  Remonstrance  (V.  C.  II,  133),  that  of  1759,  to  the  States- 
General,  and  the  States-General,  through  their  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  presented  it  to  the  Spanish  Government  (V.  C.  II,  135). 
The  extent  of  the  claim  advanced  in  this  Remonstrance  is  to  the 
Essequibo  and  to  *'  all  the  branches  and  tributaries  which  flow 
into  it,  and  especially  of  the  northernmost  arm  of  that  river, 
named  Cuyuni."  This  the  Company,  in  singular  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  history,  bases  on  the  ground  of  immemorial 
possession,  though  just  before  they  had  been  searching  for 
an  old  inhabitant  to  prove  the  possession.  The  Remonstrance 
is  exceedingly  cautious  in  its  terms.  It  uses  the  most  guarded 
and  hesitating  language.  It  nowhere  states  that  the  terri- 
tory referred  to,  which  includes  the  whole  drainage  basin 
of  the  Cuyuni,  was  Dutch  territory  or  territory  belonging 
to  tbe  Company.  It  only  says  that  it  has  been  '*  possessed  from 
time  immemorial "  and  that  they  *'  in  virtue  of  that  possession, 
have  always  considered  the  said  river  of  Cuyuni  as  a  domain 
of  this  State." 

This  is  not  a  claim,  but  an  exceedingly  deferential  expression 
of  opinion. 

Referring  to  the  attack  on  the  post,  it  complains  of  the  out- 
rage, appends  De  Castro's  letter  asserting  that  the  post  was  ''  in 
tbe  dominions  of  the  King  my  Sovereign"  (V.  C.  II,  324)— a 
Btatement,  it  may  be  remarked,  very  different  from  that  which 
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says  that  the  Company  having  been  in  possession  of  the  Cuyuni 
from  time  immemorial,  "have  always  considered  said  river  of 
Cuyuni  as  a  domain  of  this  State, "—and  it  asks  that  reparation 
may  be  made  for  the  attack;  that  the  Company  may  be  reinstated 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  post,  and  that  a  proper  delimitaticm 
between  the  Colony  of  Essequibo  and  the  River  Orinoco  may  be 
laid  down  by  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  dispute. 

The  same  position  is  taken  by  the  Ambassador  in  his  written 
protest.     He  said  (V.  C.  II,  135): 

**  His  masters  have  been  from  time  immemorial  in  nndisturbed  poaei- 
sion  of  the  River  Essequibo,  and  all  the  little  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  and 
especially  of  the  right  arm  of  the  said  river,  which  flows  northwards,  and 
is  called  the  Cnyani ;  that,  in  virtue  of  the  said  possession,  his  masten 
have  for  a  very  long  time  considered  the  whole  of  the  said  river  as  a  domain 
belonging  to  them," 

and  that  they  have  consequently  erected  a  post,  etc. 

Here,  again,  the  suggestion  is  not  put  forward  in  language 
which  suggests  a  claim.  It  is  rather  an  invitation  to  a  discuasioOi 
especially  in  connection  with  the  proposal  for  a  delimitation. 
Spain,  however,  refused  to  discuss  it.  No  answer  was  made  to 
the  Remonstrance,  as  it  required  none.  The  letter  of  the 
Governor  of  Cumana  declared  that  the  Spanish  dominion 
included  the  whole  Cuyuni  and  its  territory.  This  letter 
was  expressly  referred  to  in  the  communication  of  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  latter  were 
therefore  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  position  taken  by  U^e 
Spanish  authorities  in  Guayana  had  been  communicated  to  the 
States-General.     Spain  had  nothing  to  add  to  that  statement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statement  in  the  British  Case 
(p.  54),  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  that  'Hhis  claim  the 
Spanish  Government  never  denied  and  never  rebutted,"  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  and  the  statement  in  the  Counter-Case  (p.  lOi) 
that  of  '^*  assertion  of  sovereign  rights'  ...  by  Spain  in 
the  territory  now  in  dispute  there  was  none/'  is  equally  an  error. 
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When  the  Dutch  Government,  in  making  its  complaint,  an- 
nexed to  the  complaint  a  complete  answer  from  one  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  Spanish -American  colonies,  nothing  remained  to  be 
iooe  by  Spain.  The  Dutch  had  had  their  answer.  They  had  had 
^ir  denial.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  unless  Spain  proposed 
4)  disavow  the  declarations  of  the  Oovemor  of  Cuman^,  which  it 
^rtainly  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

Moreover,  the  claim  was  not  pressed.  It  was  never  heard  of 
igain.  In  its  original  terms  it  had  been  not  so  much  a  claim  as 
iiB  expression,  in  very  doubtful  and  halting  terms,  of  an  opinion 
>Q  the  part  of  the  Company  and  of  the  States-General.  The  only 
{roond  of  the  opinion,  namely,  immemorial  possession,  was  so 
marvelously  wide  of  the  truth  as  to  the  Cuyuni  valley  as  hardly 
to  be  open  to  discussion,  and  the  claim,  if  claim  it  was,  was  pres- 
ently contradicted  and  withdrawn. 

The  Second  Remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
emment  in  1769  (B.  C.  IV,  29),  when  complaint  was  made  of  a 
Dumber  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Spain,  which  will  be  considered 
later.  It  is  desired  here  only  to  trace  the  relation  between  the 
two  Remonstrances. 

Nothing  had  been  done  at  this  time  about  the  Remonstrance  of 
1T59.  Spain  had  paid  no  heed  to  it.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
it  had  ever  been  made  the  subject  even  of  a  convereation  between 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  and  the  Spanish  Ministers.  This  in  itself 
b enough,  according  to  diplomatic  usage,  to  show  that  the  Re- 
DK)Qstrance  was  not  regarded  by  its  makers  as  a  serious  claim. 

But  the  Second  Remonstrance  goes  further  than  mere  silence 
IS  to  the  prior  claim.  It  is  an  entire  waiver  and  abandonment  of 
he  old  cause  of  complaint.  It  does  not  pass  it  by  in  silence.  It 
efere  to  it,  but  as  a  thing  long  since  past  and  done  with.  Speak- 
Qg  of  thd  new  causes  of  complaint,  it  says  that  ''  the  Renion- 
trants,  especially  after  what  had  happened  in  1759,  had  been 
ctremely  surprised  to  learn  by  a  letter"  from  the  Director- 
eneral  certain  facts,  etc. 


^ 
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Certainly,  after  this  reference,  nothing  more  needed  to  be  said 
by  Spain  about  *'  what  had  happened  in  1759."  The  only  remain- 
ing importance  of  the  occurrences  of  1759  was  that  they  caused 
additional  surprise  in  the  Dutch  at  learning  of  something  that  had 
happened  ten  yeai-s  later. 

But  the  Second  Remonstrance  went  further  than  this.  It  took 
up  the  territorial  question.  It  alluded  to  **the  establishment  of  4 
two  Spanish  missions,  occupied  by  a  strong  force,  one  not  far 
above  the  Company's  said  Post  in  Cuyuni  (apparently,  however,  J 
on  Spanish  territory),  and  the  other  a  little  higher  up  on  a  creek  . 
which  flows  into  the  aforesaid  Cuyuni  River."  - 

This  is  all  that  is  said  about  these  missions.  No  complaint  n  ^ 
made  of  them.  No  suggestion  is  made  that  they  are  displeasing  1 
to  the  Dutch  Gk)vernment.  They  constitute  a  mere  flourish  in  the  ; 
document. 

The  extraordinary  fact  about  the  aUusion,  however,  is:  firsti 
that  it  is  made  at  all,  as  it  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  protest; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the 
lowest  of  the  missions  is  ^*  apparently,  however,  on  Spanish  terri- 
tory." 

This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  previous  position  of  the  Com- 
pany.    The  claim,  if  it  was  a  claim,  in  the  Remonstrance  of  1759 
was  a  claim  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequibo  and  especially  the 
river  of  Cuyuni.     Here  it  is  distinctly  admitted,  and  the  admission 
is  entirely  gratuitous,  that  a  point  not  far  above  the  Company's 
post  in  Cuyuni  is  in  Spanish  territory,  and  that  the  establishment 
by  the  Spanish  Government  of  a  settlement  there,  as  well  as  at  a 
higher  point  on  a  tributary  of  the  Cuyuni,  is  not  a  subject  for 
complaint.     There  was  no  purpose  in  saying  that  the  mission  was 
on  Spanish   territory  except  to  withdraw  the  claim  which  they 
had  previously  advanced  to  the   Cuyuni.    This  claim  they  in 
terms    abandoned.     All    that  was  left  was  a  cloudy  statement 
possibly  implying  a  Dutch  claim  to  the  post,  and  to  the  territory 
in  the  rear  of  it.     As  this  was  the  lowest  post,  and  was  but  a 
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short  distance  above  the  falls  of  Cuyuni,  it  conceded  substantially 
all  that  had  been  made  the  subject  of  the  First  Remonstrance. 

As  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  First  Remonstrance,  the 
Company,  after  sending  it,  were  very  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  position  in  which  their  Director-General  had  involved 
tbem,  and  the  remaining  correspondence  shows  how  they  came  to 
ibandon  their  position . 

On  December  3,  1758  (B.  C.  II,  181),  five  months  after  the  Re- 
monstrance had  been  sent,  they  for  the  second  time  wrote  to  the 
Director,  saying: 

*•  We  «/iH  request  you  to  lay  before  us  everything  tlnit  might  in  any 
w«j  be  of  service  in  proof  of  our  right  of  ownership  to,  or  i)os8ession  of,  the 
ilbresaid  river  [Cuyuni].'' 

On  May  2,  1760  (B.  C.  II,  184),  the  Director  i-eplied: 

**  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  sui)- 
milting  to  yuur  Lordships  in  several  of  my  despatches  [on  the  bounrhiry 
questioD]  uud,  although  I  am  aware,  as  your  Lordships  are  pleased  to  in- 
fima  mc,  that  no  Treaties  have  been  made  which  decided  that  the  dividing 
boundary  in  South  America  should  ran  inland  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
maetmAt,  .  .  •  the  rivers  themselves^  which  have  been  in  the  posses- 
tton  of  your  Lordships  for  snch  a  large  number  of  years,  and  have  been 
bhabifcod  by  subjects  of  the  State  without  any  or  the  leiist  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish,  are  most  certainly  the  proi^erty  of  your  Lord- 
ihipa" 

Storm's  reiteration  of  this  claim,  when  the  Company  so  evi- 
dently questioned  it,  and  asked  for  proofs  of  title,  again  shows 
ttiat  be  was  only  suggesting  to  the  Company  the  point  where  they 
Qugbt  to  make  their  frontiers.  Historical  facts,  questionsof  dis- 
flovery,  title,  occupation,  political  control,  had  no  interest  for  him. 
Even  the  Company*s  modest  suggestion  that  he  should  furnish 
ledarations  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  was  treated  with  neglect. 
The  only  argument  he  could  advance  was  that  the  Cuyuni  was  a 
kaoch  of  the  E^ssequibo,  and  was  indisputably  company  territory. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  his  persistent  nagging  of  the  Company 
iboat  the  Spanish  missions,  in  which  the  Company  never  took 
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any  interest,  and  which,  in  Storm's  absence,  the  Acting  Com* 
mandeur,  who  evidently  did  not  share  Storm's  theory  of  the  rec- 
tification of  territorial  frontiers,  intimated  were  matters  with 
which  the  colony  of  Essequibo  had  nothing  to  do. 

In  1764  Storm  claimed  he  transmitted  to  the  Company  (B.  0. 
Ill,  106)  ^^a  brief  treatise  concerning  the  Honourable  Companj*! 
outposts."  In  this  he  mentioned  (p.  109)  the  post  which  "wm 
on  the  river  of  Cuyuni,"  and  described  its  destruction  by  "the 
Spaniai*ds  of  Guayana."    He  added  (p.  110), 

*'  that  [the  bend  of]  this  river  is  a  tract  of  land  along  which  the  Spantiidi  , 
spread  themselves  from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  come  closer  hy  mem 
of  their  missions,  the  small  parties  sent  out  by  them  coming  close  to  thi 
place  where  the  Honourable  Company's  indigo  plantation  stood"  [below  thi  \ 
lowest  fall],  ''  and  being  certain  to  try  and  establish  themselves  if  they  ait 
not  stopped  in  time." 

Later  in  the  same  letter  he  said  (pp.  111-12):  1 

''What  can  we  expect  from  the  numerous  arrivals  of  settlers  in  GajeoM  J 
and  the  removal  of  Spanish  people  and  plantations  in  Onayana  so  mtfdl  ^ 
nearer  to  our  boundaries  f"  * 

Here  is  the  Director-General  of  Essequibo,  as  late  as  1764,  re- 
ferring  to  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyuni  as  a  removal  of  Spanish  people  and  plantations  ^'  so  much  ^ 
nearer  to  our  boundaries."    There  is  no  claim  here  that  the  Span-   ^ 
iards  are  encroaching  upon  Dutch  territory.    The  claim  made  by 
Storm  and  the  point  which  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
complaints  and  asseverations  was  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have   . 
the  Spaniards  establishing  themselves  near  the  Dutch  colony  and 
occupying  the  Cuyuni.     His  last  statement  is  an  unconscious  ad- 
mission, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  boundary  really  was  at  the  faDs 
of  the  Cuyuni,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  letter  shows 
above  all  how  preposterous  was  the  claim  of  immemorial  possessioii 
of  the  river. 

In  view  of  this  last  admission,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Com- 
pany in  1769  i-eceded  entirely  from  the  territorial  suggestions  of 
1759.    The  Second  Bemonstrance,  at  the  later  date,  is  the  last  ref- 
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erenoe  ever  made  by  the  Dutch  authorities  to  a  boundary  in  the 
interior  west  of  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni.  As  with  the  earlier  Re- 
monstrance, nothing  further  was  heard  of  it. 

11.  Coast  Territory. 

As  in  the  interior,  so  in  the  coast  territory  the  question  of 
boundaries  was  first  actively  pressed  by  Storm.  Beeknum,  in  10S3, 
had  suggested  to  the  Company  to  ''  take  possession  "  of  the 
Barinia,  but  the  Company  had  not  approved  the  suggestion. 
Evidently  at  this  time  there  was  no  immemorial  or  other  posses- 
sion of  Barima  by  the  Dutch.  Except  this  proposition,  which  was 
a  virtual  disclaimer,  and  the  allusion  already  cited  (p.  \  in 

1894,  to  the  region  *'  which  lies  under  tliedoniinion  of  theSpanianl, 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  territorial  rights  in  Barima  until  Storm's 
administration." 

Storm  applied  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  boundaries.  Put  in 
limitation  to  both  the  interior  and  the  coast  districts,  but  only 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  Company.  He  thus  alludes  to  the 
Utter  (V.C.  II,  101)  (1748): 

''According  to  the  talk  of  the  old  |)eo|)lo  uiid  of  the  Indiiuis,  this  juris- 
diction should  begin  to  the  east  at  the  ereek  Ahary  aiul  extend  westward 
u  far  as  the  river  Uariina^  where  in  old  times  a  post  existed  ;  hnl  this  tnlk 
girts  fiui  (he  Mlit/htest  reriftutfi/" 

This  is  the  first  and  original  suggestion  put  forth  by  the  Coni- 

mandeurof  E^ssequibo  as  tlie  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the  coiist. 

It  originated  in  talk  with  *' old  people  and  Indians/'    Storm  says 

that  according  to '' this  talk"  the  jurisdiction  should  oxteiul  as 

far  as  the  Barima.     Ho  does  not  saj  that  it  does  extend;  in  fad, 

his  woi*ds  imply  the  contrary.     Ho  states  that  according  to  **  this 

talk"  in  old  times  a  post  existed  there,  but  we  know,  from  the 

documents  that  we  have  and  which  he  had  not,  that  this  talk  was 

unfounded.     But  he  says  himself  that  ''this  talk  gives  not  the 

slightest  certainty."    Doubtless,  it  was  for  this   leasen  that  he 

omitted  to  obtain  depositions  composed  of  ''this  talk*'  for  the 
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Company  when  they  asked  for  them  in  reference  to  Cuyuni.  It 
is  apparent  that  in  1748  Storm  was  entirely  ignorant  as  to  any 
boundaries  or  possessions  of  the  Company  in  the  coast  territory 
beyond  Moruca. 

Tlie  next  year  an  incident  happened  which  is  only  touched 
upon  in  the  Dutch  correspondence,  the  loss  of  the  ''  Baskens- 
burg."  This  was  a  Dutch  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Moruka  and  the  Waini.  In  a  letter  of  September  8,  1749 
(V.  C.  II,  105),  Storm  referred  to  his  having  taken  possession  of 
the  ship,  and  said  that  he  sent  the  question  over  and  ^'  took  advio8 
on  it  from  the  foremost  jurists  in  the  province  of  Holland,'*  and 
that  he  was  astonished  to  find  out  from  the  opinion  that  was 
rendered  that  ^'  I  had  for  their  sake  risked  my  honor,  reputation 
and  property,  inasmuch  as  this  ship  had  been  stranded  at  Pechy, 
and  therefore  on  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  I  had  had  no  right  to 
touch  it.  Of  this  I  had  absolutely  no  thought,  and  it  shall  make 
me  in  the  future  somewhat  more  prudent." 

The  Bouchenroeder  map  (British  Atlas,  Map  35)  shows  the  Gulf 
of  Pechy  on  the  sea-coast  between  the  Waini  and  Moruka,  and 
therefore  far  within  the  line  to  which  Storm  wished  to  **  extend 
the  boundary." 

This  opinion  of  '*the  foremost  jurists  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land "  is  one  or  the  most  significent  facts  in  this  case  in  reference 
to  the  boundary  of  the  coast  territory.  The  opinion  of  Storm,  an 
able  Colonial  administrator,  but  evidently  unversed  in  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  jurisprudence,  could  not  be  of  much 
value  as  to  territorial  claims,  or  as  embodying  principles  of  law. 
That  of  the  Company's  Directors,  whose  occupations  were  essen- 
tially mercantile,  although  their  admissions  had  important  effects* 
was  not  much  better.  But  here  we  have  an  authority,  unnamedt 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  so  characterized  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  highest  respect,  consisting  not  of  one  man  alone,  but  of 
several,  whom  Storm  could  designate  as  ''  the  foremost  joriate 
in  the  province  of  Holland,"  delivering  a  professioiial  opinioBi 
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in  1749,  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  the  West  India  Company's  territory  and  that  of  Spain  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  This  opinion  is  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  aside 
by  the  Tribunal  now  considering  the  ssLxne  question.  Tlio  facts  on 
which  the  opinion  was  based  were  those  furnished  by  Storm 
himself,  supplemented  by  the  Treaty  and  the  Charter.  Tlio  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  is  so  clear  that  if  these  very  jurists  were 
themselves  here  as  witnesses,  they  could  not  make  their  conclu- 
sion clearer.  A  point  is  named  between  Moruka  and  Waini,  and 
that  point,  in  the  opinion  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  Holland  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Spanish  territory.  In 
the  face  of  this  authority,  what  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the 
ever-shiftiug claims  of  Storin  and  the  Conipany?  Their  adnnssions 
of  course  bind  them;  but  their  claims  are  a^  naught  beside  the 
weight  of  this  contemporaneous  and  authoritative  professional 
opinion,  from  the  standpoint  of  Dutch  law. 

In  the  contrite  spirit  shown  by  Storm  over  his  mistake  in  the 
affair  of  the  '^Baskensburg,"  nothing  can  be  seen  of  any  terii- 
torial  claim  to  Barima.  There  is  no  idea  of  a  boundary  oven  at 
the  Waini,  much  less  at  the  Barima  or  the  Amakuru.  The 
boundary  in  his  mmd  at  this  time  is  the  Moruka,  and  the  ship  is 
stranded  on  the  territory  of  Spain,  because  it  is  stranded  between 
Moruka  and  Waini. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  three  yoars  before  this,  in  174r>, 
Storm  had  spoken  of  his  ignorance  of  the  boundaries  in  the 
interior;  that  hehad  repeatedly  asked  for  instructions  on  the 
point,  "regarding  which  no  documents  whatever  are  to  be  found 
in  this  office"  (V.  C.  II,  98);  that  in  17r)r>  the  Conipany,  after  a 
nine  years'  investigation  (V.  C.  II,  J»J0»  '^*^^*  ^^^^'^^  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  ground  of  territorial  claim.  Storm,  thereupon,  enttned 
upon  the  same  domain  of  speculation  in  reference  to  the  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  jurists  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Company,  he  was  still  in  doubt.     He  wrote,  on  September  1, 
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1759,   speaking  of  the  Cuyuni  River  and  the  boundary  in  t 
quarter  (V.  C.  II,  137): 

"  That  river  being  so  far  on  this  side  of  Waini  (which  people  cL 
to  be  the  boundary,  although  I  think  it  must  be  extended  as  far  as  Barin 
the  ownership  thereof  cannot  be  involved  in  the  slightest  question." 

In  1759,  therefore,  according  to  Storm,  **  people  clairae 
the  Waini  to  be  the  boundary.  This  is  a  considerable  si 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Pechy,  which  ten  years  before  Storm  l 
learned  was  Spanish  territory,  which  fact  was  to  make  him  ni( 
prudent  in  future.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
He  wanted  the  Barima,  but  did  not  suggest  that  there  was  a 
claim  to  the  Barima.  On  the  contrary,  he  admitted  that  th( 
was  none. 

As  far  as  tradition  went,  he  thought  that  the  boundary  stopF 
at  the  Waini;  but  he  said:  '*  I  think  it  must  be  extended  as  I 
as  Barima,"  by  which  he  meant  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Co 
pany  to  acquire  that  territory.  A  nation  does  not  extend 
boundary  when  it  only  claims  the  territory  up  to  its  estabbsh 
boundary.  To  extend  the  boundary  is  to  acquire  territory  beyo 
the  established  boundary. 

In  this  letter,  Storm  refers  again  to  D'Anyille's  map  as  in 
eating  the  boundary.     This  map  (Br.  Atlas,  map  16)  is  a  map 
the  whole  of  South  America,  and   was  published  in   1748. 
1760  D'Anville  published  a  second  map  (Br.  Atlas,  map  23). 
might  be  expected  from  its  date  and  from   its  extent,  it  is  < 
ceedingly  imperfect  in  details.     It  marks  a  boundary   line  son 
where  between  the  rivers  Waini  and   Barima  (Amakuru,  as 
calls  it).     The  entire  course  of  both  the  Amakuru  and  the  Barii 
is  put  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  boundary.     The  position  of  t 
Waini  is  in  doubt.     The  boundary,  howeyer,  is  placed  ontheco; 
line  well   to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the   Orinoco.     D'Anvill 
borrowing  of  the  line  from  an  earlier  map  has  been  already 
ferred  to  (p.        ). 

To  this  letter  the  Company  replied  December  3,  1769  (V.  C. 
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138-9),    asking  Storm  to    lay  before    them    everything   which 

might  be  of  service  in  proof  of  ownership  of  the  Cuyuni,  and 

they  added : 

'*  We  see  from  your  letter  that  you  make  the  boundary  of  the  Colony 
toward  the  side  of  Orinoco  to  extend  not  only  to  Waini,  but  even  as  far  as 
Harinia.  We  should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  upon  which  yon 
base  this  claim^  and  especially  your  inference  that,  Cuyuni  being  situate  on 
this  side  of  Waini,  it  must  therefore  necessarily  t)elong  to  the  Colony; 
for,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  exist  no  conventions  [to  the  effect]  that  the 
boundary  lines  in  South  America  run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  seacoast 
inltndy  as  do  most  of  the  frontier  lines  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America. " 

The  Company  had  evidently  been  led  to  believe  from  its 
previous  correspondence  with  Storm  that  the  Waini  was  the 
boundary.  Now  they  say  he  is  making  the  boundary  extend  to 
Barima,  and  they  wish  to  know  the  grounds.  Grounds,  how- 
ever, were  precisely  what  Storm  was  in  no  position  to  furuish. 
In  his  reply,  May  2,  1760  (V.  C.  II,  140),  he  stated: 

"The  rivers  themselves,  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
Urdships  for  such  a  large  number  of  years,  and  have  been  inhabited  by 
objects  of  the  State  without  any  or  the  least  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Sptniah,  are  most  certainly  the  property  of  your  Jjordships." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"  I  am  strengthened  in  my  view  of  this  matter  by  the  fact  that  Cajoeny 
w  not  a  separate  river  like  Weyne  and  Pouwaron  (which  last  has  been 
•ettled,  and  still  contains  the  foundations  of  your  Lordships'  fortresses), 
^tin  actual  part  of  the  River  Essequibo,''  etc. 

The  argument  here  is  confined  to  the  Cuyuni,  but  its  negative 
H»plication  to  the  coast  territory  is  most  significant.  It  does  not 
'rfer  to  Barima,  and  its  allusion  to  Waini  is  directly  against  a 
daim  of  rights  to  that  river.  Cuyuni,  Storm  reasons,  is  Dutch, 
on  the  ground  of  possession  and  also  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Esse- 
?nibo.  Pomeroon  is  a  separate  river,  but  it  has  been  settled; 
'hepsfore  it  is  Dutch  territory.  But  Waini,  which  is  neither  a 
l^h  of  the  Essequibo  nor  settled  by  Dutchmen,  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  excluded. 
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Tbe  question  of  the  boundary  iu  the  coast  territory  could  not, 
however,  be  settled  in  this  manner.  It  was  sure  to  come  up,  and 
that  shortly.  In  1760  Lieutenant  Flores  made  his  capture  of 
boats  in  the  Barima,  and  Storm,  in  repoi*ting  the  fact,  said  (V.  C. 
II,  142): 

'^  They  also  took  some  canoes  on  this  side  of  Barima,  and  thus  withio 
the  Honorable  Company's  territory." 

The  Company  replied  in  the  next  year,  asking  Storm  (V.  C.  II, 
143) 

'^  the  reasons  why  yon  deem  that  everything  which  has  happened  on  thii 
side  of  Barima  mnst  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  on  territory  of  the  Com- 
pany; in  order  that,  when  we  shall  have  examined  all  this,  we  may  take 
farther  resolution  as  to  what  it  behooves  us  to  do  in  this  matter."' 

The  answer  of  the  Secretary  in  Essequibo,  Spoors,  dated  August 
5,  1761  (V.  C.  II,  144),  is  not  very  satisfactory.     He  said: 

**In  compliance  wi^h  these  your  orders,  I  respectfully  reply  that  tbe 
aforesaid  boats,  liaving  been  seized  by  those  robbers  between  the  rivers  of 
Barima  and  Waini,  were  absolutely  on  the  Company's  coast,  for  this  is  cer- 
tain (not  to  enter  upon  the  various  opinions  which  exist  about  the  limiUof 
the  Company's  domains)  that  the  river  of  Waini  indisputably  belongs  to  tbe 
Company.'- 

In  this  rather  incoherent  reasoning  we  have  still  another  claim, 
and  return  for  the  moment  to  the  Waini.  But  this  letter  was  evi- 
dently sent  in  Storm's  absence,  for  a  week  later,  on  August  12,  he 
modified  the  claim,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  subject  to 
hopeless  confusion.     He  said  (V.  C  II,  145): 

**The  latter  having  been  captured  this  side  of  Barima  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  was  captured  upon  the  Honourable  Company's  territory,  for  although 
there  are  no  positive  proofs  to  be  foinid  here,  such  has  always  been  so  con- 
sidered by  the  oldest  settlers,  as  also  by  all  the  free  Indians.  Amongst  the 
latter  I  have  spoken  with  some  very  old  Caraibans,  who  told  me  thatthej 
remember  tlie  time  when  the  Honourable  Company  had  a  Post  in  Barimt, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  which  they  had  often  asked,  in  order  that  Acj 
might  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  the  Surinama  traders;  and  then, 
lastly,  because  the  boundaries  are  alwa3's  thus  defined  by  foreigners,  asmtj 
be  seen  on  the  map  prepared  by  D'Anvilie,  the  FrenchmaiL" 
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In  1759  Storm  was  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  boundary 
"most  be  extended  as  far  as  Banraa."  In  1761  he  apparently  has 
extended  it  to  the  Barima,  ^'although  there  are  no  positive 
proofs.''  That  makes  no  difference;  in  such  a  process  proofs  are 
superfluous.  If  proofs  were  needed,  they  are  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  it  *'has  always  been  so  considered  by  the  oldest  settlei's." 
Yet  it  was  of  "  this  talk  "  that  Storm  said,  in  1748,  that  it  *'  gives 
not  the  slightest  certainty."  Who  the  settlers  were  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  They  certainly  were  not  settlers  in  Barima,  for  there  were 
DO  such  settlers. 

There  remains  the  fact  that  ^'  the  boundaries  are  always  thus 
defined  by  foreigners,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map  prepared  by 
D'Anville."  But  unfortunately  in  D'Anville's  map,  which  we 
have  in  the  British  Atlas,  the  line  is  not  on  the  Barima.  The 
Barima  is  entirely  included  in  Spanish  territory.  So  is  the 
Amakuru. 

How  little  Storm  knew  about  the  geography  of  the  Barima  and 
how  little  he  was  qualified  to  pass  on  these  questions  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  statement  in  his  letter  of  August  27,  1772  (V.  C.  II, 
319),  which  describes  a  map  that  a  surveyor  has  just  made  for 
him,  and  in  i-eference  to  which  he  remarked: 

"What  astouished  me  most,  my  lords,  was  to  see  in  these  exiict  ])lans 
the  situatioo  of  the  Post  in  Maroco;  I  could  never  have  imagined  that  it 
lay  80  far  ap  the  creek  from  the  sea-coast/' 

But  this  is  not  the  last  word  from  Storm  about  the  boundary. 
Within  three  years  after  the  letter  last  quoted,  that  is,  in  1764, 
Storm  wrote  to  the  Gtovemor  of  Surinam,  which  place  was  not  in- 
daded  in  the  charter  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  (V.  C.  II,  158),  in  reference  to  the  Surinam  rovers  who 
were  provided  with  passes  by  the  Governor  to  go  to  Barima.  He 
made  the  following  extraordinary  statement: 

'^  At  this  opportunity,  since  I  am  speaking  of  this,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  yon,  that  yonr  naming  in  those  passes  the  river  Barima  causes  com- 
plaints from   the  Spaniards,  who,  maintaining  that  that  river  is  theirs, 
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WIIEUKIN  I  RELIEVE  TIIEV  ARE  UIGHT,  hav«  already  sent  some  of 
these  passes  to  the  Court  of  Spain." 

Upon  this  letter  the  British  Case  (p.  51)  makes  the  following 

comments: 

**  Hut  while  claiming  as  Dutch  all  the  territory  up  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Barima,  the  Director-General  appears  to  have  thought  it  inexpedient 
that  the  Dutcli  passes  to  traders  should  purport  to  include  that  river.  In  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  said  to  have  l)een  sent  by  hira  on  the  18th  of  August,  1764, 
to  the  Governor  of  Surinam,  the  latter  is  rec|uested  not  to  name  Barima  in 
his  passes,  as  that  gave  offense  to  the  Spaniards.'* 

The  explanation  by  which  the  British  Case,  in  the  above  cited 
passage,  attempts  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  Storm's  conclu- 
sive statement,  is  that,  while  claiming  the  territory  as  Dutch,  the 
Director-General  thought  it  inexpedient  that  the   Dutch   passes 
should   purport  to  include  that  river.     But  where  was  it  that 
Storm  was  making  any  claim?    He  never  suggested  any  claim  to 
the  Spaniards;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Spaniards  were,  year  in 
and  year  out,  doing  acts  in  the  territory  that  showed  exclusive 
control,  neither  Storm,  nor  the  Company,  nor  the  Government, 
ever  raised  a   word  of  protest.     In   fact,  Storm  was  expressly 
avoiding  claims,  and,  as  the  very  letter  in  question  plainly  shows, 
was  endeavoring  to  convince  the  Spaniards  that  he  was  making 
none.     Why  is  it  that  he  asks  the  Governor  of  Surinam  not  to 
name  the  Barima  in  his  passes?    Because  **your  naming  in  those 
passes  the  river  Barima  causes  complaints  fi-om  the  Spaniards, 
who,  maintaining  that  that  river  is  theirs,  wherein  I  believe  they 
aie  right,  have  already  sent  some  of  these  passes  to  the  Court  of 
Spain."    The  whole  object  of  his  communication  to  the  Governor 
of  Surinam  is  to   prevent  any  suggestion  of  a  claim  which   the 
Spanish  dispute. 

The  British  Case  goes  on  to  say  of  Storm's  letter: 

*'  The  writer  adds  that  they  *'  [the  Spaniards]  "  maintained  that  that  river 
was  theirs,  and  expresses  an  opinion  in  their  favor  upon  this  point,  which, 
in  one  \\ew,  might  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  the  Director- 
General  to  the  territory  up  to  the  right  bank." 
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at  is  the  "  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer  "  here  referred 
18  a  frank  and  unqualified  statement  of  his  belief  in  the 
of  the  Spanish  claim.  And  what  are  the  woi*ds  in  which 
3rs  it?  '*  Wherein  I  beurve  they  are  right."  It  is  cer- 
safe  to  say  that,  in  one  view,  these  words  might  be  said  to 
onsistent  with  the  Dutch  claim  of  territory  to  the  Barima. 
Id  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  every  view,  they  not  only 
be,  but  they  are,  in  direct  contradiction  of  any  such  Dutch 
and  being,  as  they  are,  a  contemporaneous  statement  of  the 
existing  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  they  constitute  an  utter 
sal  and  rejection  of  all  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  far  as  his 
al  views  are  concerned  in  a  form  than  which  none  could  be 
orcible. 

ther  the  Company  nor  Storm  had  ever  claimed  Barima.  In 
respondence  he  had  advised  the  Company  ^'  to  extend  their 
iry  "  to  the  Barima;  and  when  the  Company  had  asked  him 
;rounds  he  had  for  the  suggestion,  he  was  unable  to  give 
cept  a  map,  which  was  directly  against  his  contention,  the 
opinions  of  ancient  Indians  and  colonists,  and  the  mythical 
an  of  a  Dutch  post  of  which  he  had  no  record.  Anything  in 
ture  of  sending  a  claim  to  the  Spaniards  he  discouraged, 
doubt  it  was  with  the  same  feeling  in  mind  that  he  wrote 
ears  later,  in  1766,  to  the  Governor  of  Guayana,  in  refer- 
0  the  Rosen  matter  (B.  C.  Ill,  131),  that  a  party  of  Dutch 
jts,  the  offscourings  of  the  colony  of  E^sequibo,  were  lead- 
lawless  life  in  Barima  and  that  he  feared  bloodshed  and 
>r  would  come  of  it.     To  the  Company  he  said: 

he  west  side  of  Barima  being  certainly  Spanish  territory  (and  tliat 
re  they  are),  I  can  use  no  violent  measures  to  destroy  this  nest,  not 
gto  give  any  grounds  for  complaint;  wherefore  I  think  of  proposing 
Governor  ...  to  carry  this  out  hand-in-hand,  or  to  permit  me 
o,  or  as  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  consider  best.** 

en  in  the  above  letter  Storm  does  not  say  that  the  east  side 
rima  is  Dutch  territory.     About  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  river 
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he  believed,  as  we  know  from  his  preyious  utterances,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  right.  But  he  does  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  west  side  is  Spanish;  and  with  the  same  idea  of  avoiding  any- 
thing that  might  cause  offence  to  the  Spaniards,  and  expressly  for 
that  reason,  he  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Spanish  Governor. 

The  history  of  tliis  matter  will  be  referred  to  later.  Here  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  claim.  The  occurrence  led  the  Court 
of  Policy  to  make  an  order  *' forbidding  any  one  to  stop  in 
Barima,"  meaning  thereby,  of  course,  any  Dutch  colonist,  as  is 
shown  by  the  instruction  to  the  Postholder  of  Moruka  to  see  that 
the  order  was  carried  out,  '*  because  in  time  this  would  become  a 
den  of  thieves,  and  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  getting  mixed  up 
in  a  quarrel  with  our  neighbours  the  Spaniards"  (B.  C.  Ill,  132). 

The  Governor  of  Orinoco  having  intimated  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection, Storm  had  brought  the  offenders  into  Essequibo.  The 
Company^s  comment  on  his  action  is  to  be  noticed,  as  frankly 
showing  how  entirely  in  the  dark  it  was  on  the  question  of  terri- 
torial claims.     It  said  (B.  C.  Ill,  137): 

"  If  that  place  is  really  Spanish  territory,  then  yon  have  acted  yerj 
imprudently  and  irregularly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  that  place  forms  part 
of  the  Colony,  and  you  had  previously  been  in  error  as  to  the  territory, 
then  you  have  done  very  well,  and  we  must  fully  approve  of  your  course,  as 
also  of  the  Courtis  Resolution  that  henceforth  no  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
stay  on  the  Barima," 

Storm's  reply  is  characteristic.     He  boldly  assorts  (B.  C.  Ill, 

141): 

*'Thc  east  bank  1>eing  in  our  jurisdiction,  the  Court  can  enforce  its 
order  there.'* 

Apparently  however  he  has  some  doubt  about  it,  for  he  adds, 
as  a  second  reason: 

**  Because  I  tiiink  that  the  Court  certainly  has  the  power  to  forbid  its 
citizens  and  colonists  to  go  to  any  places  when  such  is  considered  to  be 
inexpedient  or  dangerous  for  the  Colony." 

This  is  an  excellent  reason,  but  it  negatives  the  idea  of  a  terri- 
torial claim. 
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It  is  idle,  however,  to  try  to  thread  the  mazes  of  Storm's  mind 
1  reference  to  the  boundary  in  the  coast  territory.  His  sugges- 
ons,  from  beginning  to  end,  are  a  mass  of  contradictions,  and 
;  18  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Company  was  involved 
1  like  contradictions  itself. 

Already,  in  1764,  Storm  had  taken  another  position  on  the 
oundary  question,  by  which  the  whole  subject  was  reduced  to 
opeless  confusion.  In  that  year  the  Director-General  had  pub- 
shed  what  purported  to  be  a  '^Register  of  the  Colony  of  E^se- 
mbo  and  Demerary"  (V.  C.  II,  159).  In  this  '*  Register,"  with 
bal  singular  variableness  which  characterized  the  colonial  utter- 
noes  in  reference  to  the  boundary,  the  Colony  was  described  as 
itending  ^*  from  the  creek  Abari  on  the  east  to  the  River  Ama- 
nra  on  the  north."  This  is  an  entirely  new  suggestion,  never 
Bade  in  Storm's  reports  to  the  Company,  for  in  these  the  Ama- 
nra  was  never  mentioned.  It  is  the  only  suggestion  made  during 
Uie  period  of  Dutch  history  by  anybody,  official  or  unofficial,  that 
this  particular  river  marked  the  extent  of  the  Dutch  territories, 
ttof  course  has  reference  to  the  eiToneous  position  of  the  Ama- 
komin  D'Auville's  map,  although  even  in  this  map  the  boundary 
not  go  to  that  river. 

The  West  India  Company,  however,  took  small  account  of  the 
^ous  suggestions  as  to  the  boundary,  either  on  or  beyond  the 
WaiDi,  or  on  or  beyond  the  Barima,  and  least  of  all  to  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  **  Roister  "  about  the  Amacura.  It  disposed  of  all  of 
^m  in  short  order  in  its  Memorial  to  the  States-General,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1765  (V.  C.  II,  162),  where  it  stated  that 

Demerara  **  is  sitnate  between  the  two  extremest  trading  places  or  posts 
^  Enequibo,  namelj,  the  one,  to  the  north,  on  the  river  Moruca,  and  the 
^«r,  to  the  south,  on  the  river  Mahuieony,  both  of  which  rivers,  as  well 
•the  others  situate  between,  pertjiin  to  that  Colony;  which  of  course 
"w)t8  nndeniablj  that  Demerara  is  one  and  the  same  Colony  with  Essequibo. " 

This  statement,  of  the  territorial  limits,  occurs  in  an  official 
^munication  from  the  Company  to  the  Government  of  the 
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Netherlands.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
''  the  two  extremest  ti*ading  places  or  post^  in  Elssequibo,  namdy, 
the  one,  to  the  north ,  on  the  river  Moruca,  and  the  other,  to  the 
south,  on  the  river  Mahaicony  ;*' and  still  more  the  next  phrase^ 
"both  of  which  rivei-s,  as  well  as  the  others  situate  betweeSi 
pertain  to  that  Colony."  In  view  of  this  statement  alone,  it  is 
impossible  for  anybody  to  say  that  in  1765  the  Dutch  authoritiei 
were  claiming  anything  for  their  territorial  possessions  beyond 
the  post  of  Moruka. 

This,  however,  does  not  prevent  Storm  from  going  on  withUl ; 
suggestions.  The  very  last  reference  made  by  him  to  the  booih  i 
dary  is  an  allusion,  in  September,  1768,  to  the  capture  of  a  salting  | 
vessel  by  the  Spaniards  (V.  C.  II,  177),  "before  the  River  Wayni  | 
(indisputably  the  company's  territory)."  '] 

This  occurrence  was  referred  to  in  the  Remonstrance  (V.  C. 
II,  200)  to  Spain  in  1769  drawn  up  by  the  States-General,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  undertaking  "to  prevent  the  fishery  upon  the 
territory  of  the  State  itself,  extending  from  the  river  Marowya 
to  beyond  the  river  Waini,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  according  to  the  existing  maps  thereof,  particularly  that 
of  M.  d'Anville." 

This  is  the  farthest  territorial  claim  ever  asserted  bv  the  West 
India  Company  in  the  coast  territory.  It  is  important  not  for 
what  it  claims,  but  for  what  it  disclaims.  It  fixes  the  claim  of 
boundary  of  the  territory  not  at  the  Amakuru,  not  at  the  Barima, 
but  "beyond  the  river  Waini,"  a  term  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood to  mean  a  claim  of  territory  to  both  banks  of  the  Waini.  I* 
is  only  a  claim  of  coast  line.  It  is  conti-adicted  by  the  Memorial  of 
1765,  also  presented  to  the  States  Greneral,  naming  the  Moruka  as 
the  boundary.  How  far  the  claim  was  supported  by  acts  of  occo- 
pation  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  Here  it  is  only  roen- 
tioned  to  show  what  the  claim  was,  and  what  it  was  not. 

Although  from  this  time  on  the  Spanish  guard-boats  and 
police  authorities  constantly  patrolled   the  coast  territory,  tt^ 
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oently  apprehending  Dutchmen  therein,  no  remonstrance  was 
er  made  again  by  the  Director- General  of  the  colony  to  the  end 
its  history,  or  by  the  West  India  Company  or  the  Dutch 
>vemment.  No  reference  was  ever  made  to  the  boundary 
lich  Storm  had  sought  to  establish,  and  the  claim  which  never 
)nt  beyond  the  Waini  was  never  again  heard  of. 
So  completely  was  the  claim  abandoned  that  in  1794  the  first 
ivernor-General  of  Essequibo,  after  the  final  termination  of  the 
est  India  Company's  charter,  Sirtema  van  Grovestins,  in  re- 
rting  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  Pomeroon  and  neighboring 
Jtricts,  stated  (V.  0.  II,  248): 

**Went  on  as  far  as  the  Creek  of  Moruca,  which  up  to  now  has 
«h  maintained  to  bb  the  boundary  of  our  territory  with  that 
^  Spain.  • 

Id  1808,  according  to  the  British  Case  (p.  63): 

"Two  Protectors  of  the  Indians  were  appointed  for  the  Colony,  which 
w  divided  into  two  districts  for  the  purpose." 

One  of  these  districts  was  the  Essequibo,  with  the  rivers  and 
reeks  flowing  into  it.    The  other  district  was  stated  to  be  (B.  C. 

I  191): 

**The  wtst  coast  of  the  aforesaid  Colony  from  the  Creek  Supename  right 
iptothe  Spanish  boundary,  the  Eiver  Pomeroon  being  included  therein." 

During  all  this  period  the  Spanish  claim  was  well  known. 
I^ai  claim  extended  throughout  the  whole  territory  and  as  far  as 
^  Essequibo. 

The  boundary  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  is  shown 
^reby  their  acts  than  by  their  words.  They  never  had  occasion 
<>  discuss  the  question  for  they  were  not  only  dejtire,  but  de  facto 
liters  of  Barima,  as  well  as  of  the  interior,  and  the  Dutch  never 
tice  disputed  their  innumerable  acts  of  dominion  on  this  territory 
nless  the  reference  to  the  fishing  vessel  captured  *^  before  the 
^er  VVayni "  can  be  so  considered.     Nor  did  they  ever  find  Esse- 
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quibo  Dutchmen  settled  in  this  territory,  except  in  the  case  o: 
Rosen,  when  Storm  asked  their  consent  to  act,  and  in  the  case  al 
La  Riviere,  when  they  expelled  the  intruders  themselves.  In  tin 
interior  there  never  was  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement. 

During  all  this  period  the  Spaniards  exercised  control  in  both 
districts.  In  the  interior  they  destroyed  the  Dutch  post  and  cap- 
tured its  occupants,  and  they  patrolled  the  river  to  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyuni,  finally  establishing  a  fort  on  its  southern  banfc  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Curumo.  In  the  coast  territory  their  coastguard 
vessels  were  constantly  patrolling  the  rivers,  and  they  frequenflj 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  Dutchmen  found  in  the  territory. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  little  call  for  the  Spanish 
Government  to  express  in  terms  their  territorial  claims.  They  had 
asserted  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  reference  to  the 
horse  trade,  and  they  had  been  admitted.  They  had  asserted  them 
when  Storm  protested  against  the  destruction  of  the  post  in 
Cuyuni,  in  Governor  De  Castro's  letter  stating  that  the  post  was 
**  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  my  Sovereign,"  and  adding  that 
'*  this  same  River  Cuyuni  and  all  its  territory  is  included  in  those 
dominions." 

When  the  colonist  Pinet,  whom  Storm  sent  in  1748  to  Orinoco 
on  a  mission  of  observation,  addressed  the  Spanish  Governor  on 
the  subject  of  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  latter  had  replied 
**that  the  whole  of  America  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
that  he  should  do  what  suited  himself,  without  troubling  about 
us."  These  words  are  not  so  grandiose  as  they  sound.  Except 
for  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded,  tljey  claimed  the  original 
title  to  the  whole  of  Guiana, — a  title  not  only  anterior  in  date  to 
every  other,  but  one  which  had  been  effectively  enforced. 

So  also,  when  an  emissary  was  sent  to  the  Orinoco,  in  1769,  to 
recover  fugitive  slaves.  The  Governor  bade  him  return  with  this 
message  (V.  C.  II,  197); 
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That  the  land  belonged  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  as  far  as  the  bank 
ne,  and  that  he  would  come  and  seize  those  plantations  which  lay  on 
sh  territory." 

»  when  Don  Matheo  Beltran  carried  off  a  number  of  Indians 
Moruka,  in  1775,  he  said  to  the  Postholder  (V.  C.  II,  229): 

That  his  lord  and  master  would  shortly  set  a  guard  in  the  arm  of  the 
\  called  the  Barmani,  and  that  the  whole  of  Maroekka  belonged  to 
laniards." 

le  real  and  positive  assertion,  however,  of  the  Spanish  claims 
I  the  acts  performed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Barima,  which  will 
scribed  in  subsequent  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XL 

i  THE  LAW  OF  ADVERSE  HOLDING. 

I 
I 

!  Title  to  real  property  may  be  obtaioed  by  original  acquisition, 
tbat  is  to  say,  by  the  occupation  of  unoccupied  land  to  which  no 
one  had  theretofore  any  claim  of  title. 

As  has  been  shown  in  an  eariier  chapter,  the  Spanish  acquired 
fcjr  a  perfected  discovery  an  original  and  perfect  title  to  the  whole 
of  Guiana. 

After  original  acquisition,  the  next  form  of  acquisition  is 
where  the  property  acquired  had  been  the  property  of  another 
before  the  acquisition,  but  where  the  person  acquiring  the  prop- 
ffty  does  not  in  any  way  base  his  ownei*ship  on  the  title  of  the 
fwmer  owner,  or  of  any  former  owner,  but  acquires  a  title 
idversely  to  that  of  the  former  owner.  This  is  known  as  acquisi- 
tion of  title  by  **  prescription  "  or  *'  adverse  holding." 

This  mode  of  acquiring  title  is  thus  defined  by  F.  de  Martens 

(Int.  Law,  pp.  460-461): 

** J.— Prescription  (usticapio).  Contrary  to  the  principle  of  private  law, 
tttemational  law  admits  the  rule  of  prescription  only  in  a  very  limited  de- 
r^.    A  resume  of  its  importance  is  given  in  the  following : 

'*  1.  International  law  does  not  recognize  a  limit  to  prescription,  for  a 
^  is  master  of  a  territory  so  long  as  it  is  able  and  wishes  to  maintain  its 
ttthority  therein. 

""2.  In  the  domain  of  international  relations  nothing  can  interrupt  the 
eontinuance  of  an  ancient  right  A  government  may  in  fact  lose  a  posses- 
ion, bat  it  is  always  legal  to  attempt  recovery  of  the  same  in  oneway  or 
•oother. 

"3.  In  international  law  no  real  importance  is  attached  to  anything  but 
if^mmorial  antiquity  {antiquitas^  vetunta^^  vujus  contraria  memoria  non 
^tit).  This  it  is  which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  jural  relations,  botli 
br  the  existence  of  barbaric  and  civilized  states.  Length  of  time  and  the 
ioction  of  history  impose  silence  on  all  claims  and  charges  that  might 
are  been  jastified  in  the  beginning  by  the  violence  and  injustice  committed 
t  the  time  of  gaining  territory.    In  this  sense  it  may  especially  be  said  of 
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states:  ^  Beaii  possidenfesr    The  accomplished  fact  covered  by  iiDmemo- 
rial  antiquity  becomes  legitimate  in  the  age  of  international  law." 

The  Dutch  English  claim  in  the  present  case  is  not  a  claim  of 
immemorial  possession.  It  lacks  this  quality,  which,  as  tiie 
learned  author  says,  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  prsecript* 
ive  rights  in  international  law.  On  the  contrary,  everythiiiK 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  title  is  a  matter  of  bistoij* 
That  title  was  acquired  by  cession  from  Spain,  and  the  questioa 
here  is  whether,  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Dutch,  territoriei 
not  included  in  the  cession  could  by  prescription  have  beeaac* 
quired  from  Spain.  As  the  learned  author  intimates,  such  a  mode 
of  acquisition  is  favored  by  international  law  only  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, and  the  law  does  not  recognize  a  limit  of  time. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  principle  of  international  law  that  Hi 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  alleged  acts  of  Dutch  oo^ 
cupatiou,  if  any  there  were,  that  the  limitation  of  fifty  years  wn 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty.  It  stated  an  exception  to  the  geneni 
tendencies  and  spirit  of  international  law.  It  was  a  concession  ta 
Great  Britain.  It  provided  that  if  Great  Britain  could  prove  afli 
adverse  possession,  by  the  Dutch,  for  fifty  years  of  some  part  of 
this  terrritory  beyond  that  which  they  had  acquired  by  cessioOf 
such  proof  should  be  admitted  as  vesting  a  title  in  the  Nether* 
lands. 

The  question  here,  therefore,  is  not  a  question  of  present  pos- 
session supported  by  immemorial  antiquity,  but  a  questicHi 
whether  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  Dutch  rule  an  advene 
holding  for  fifty  years  by  that  nation  can  be  shown  in  any  part  of 
the  territory  in  dispute;  in  other  words,  what,  if  any,  territorf 
west  of  Essequibo,  the  Netherlands  acquired  subsequently  by  att 
adverse  holding  of  fifty  years. 

Vattel,  Book  II,  Ch.  XI  (Chitty's  Transn.,  Phila.,  Ed.  1859), 

says,  §  140  (p.  187): 

*•  Usticaption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  long  poaee** 
sion,  uninterrupted  and  undisputed— that  is  to  say,  an  acquisition  solely 
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proTed  by  this  possession.  Wolf  defines  it,  an  acquisition  of  domain 
foonded  on  a  presumed  desertion.  His  definition  explHins  the  manner  in 
which  a  long  and  peaceful  possession  may  serve  to  establish  the  acquisition 
of  domain.  Modestinns,  Digest,  lib.  3,  de  Usurp,  et  Usura/hy  says,  in 
fonfomiity  to  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  that  usucaption  is  the  acqui- 
ntion  of  domain  by  possession  continued  during  a  certain  period  pre- 
icribed  by  law.  These  three  definitions  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  each  other;  and  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  by  setting  aside  what 
relates  to  the  civil  law  in  the  last  of  the  three.  In  the  first  of  them  we 
We  endeavored  clearly  to  express  the  idea  commonly  affixed  to  the  term 

^*  Prescription  is  the  exclusion  of  all  the  pretensions  to  a  right — an 
eida^ion  founded  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  that  right  has  been 
fte^ted,  or,  according  to  Wolf's  definition,  it  is  the  loss  of  an  inherent 
right  by  virtue  of  a  presumed  consent.  This  definition,  too,  is  just;  that 
i*.  it  explains  how  a  right  maybe  forfeited  by  long  neglect;  and  it  agrees 
tith  the  nominal  definition  we  give  to  the  term  prescription,  m  which  we 
fWifine  ourselves  to  the  meaning  usually  annexed  to  the  word.'' 

The  claim  of  "  prescription  "  or  *'  advei-se  holding,"  meaning  a 
Baked  holding  or  possession  by  which  title  may  be  acquired,  ad- 
vereely  or  in  opposition  to  the  holder  of  the  prior  title,  as  applied 
hy  the  Treaty  to  the  present  controvei*sy  between  two  sovereign 
States,  has  been  already  discussed.  It  has  been  shown  that  it 
necessarily  presupposes  the  prior  title,  as  is  admitted  in  the  British 
Counter  Case  (page  114),  as  follows: 

•*  But  no  question  of  adverse  holding  or  prescription  can  arise  except 
*here  one  Power  has  occupied  territory  by  right  belonging  to  the  other." 

It  has  been  further  shown  that  in  a  case  of  adverse  holding  be- 
tween States,  the  possession  indicated  must  be  a  national  posses- 
Son.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  occupation  upon  which  public 
title  is  based.     Thus  F.  de  Martens  says  (Int.  Law,  p.  463): 

**  From  a  subjective  point  of  view,  the  occupation  must  necessarily  be 
Dade  in  the  name  and  with  the  assent  of  a  government.  If  this  is  effected 
y  ofiiciais  representing  a  state,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  nation  which 
bonld  be  considered  as  the  rightful  proprietor  of  tlie  occupied  land.  An 
Bcnpation  undertaken  by  individuals  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
»eot  on  whose  behalf  it  has  been  accomplished.** 
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It  has  also  been  shown  that,  under  the  Treaty  as  well  as  under 
the  general  principles  of  law,  nothing  less  can  be  held  to  indicate 
possession  than  an  actual  settlement,  established  by  national  au- 
thority and  remaining  under  national  control;  and  that,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  Treaty  has,  further,  authorized  the  Arbitra- 
tors to  consider  what,  if  any,  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  exercise 
of  an  exclusive  political  control,  if  they  find  such  control,  lasting 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  but  without  actual  settlement. 

Apart  from  these  conditions,  however,  as  the  term  "advene 
holding  "  or  **  adverse  possession  "  is  one  of  familiar  use  in  modem 
jurisprudence,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  adjudications  in 
English  and  American  courts,  certain  well-rec(^nized  principles  ] 
have  been  established  to  describe  and  define  the  conditions  of  ad-  j 
verse  holding  in  general  requisite  to  establish  a  title.    These  prin*  i 
ciples  are  inherent  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  i 
must  be  considered  in  ascertaining  its  meaning  and  its  application  , 
in  this  arbitration,  in  addition  to  and  in  connection  with  tte  ' 
definitions  stated  in  the  Treaty. 

According  to  Phillimore  (International  Law,  3rd  edition,  vd. 
I,  p.  367),  these  are  not  only  required  in  the  case  of  an  adverse 
holding  by  individuals  under  municipal  law,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
prescriptive  holding  by  States  under  international  law.  He  says 
that  the  proofs  of  prescriptive  possession  are 

•'  .  .  .  principally  publicity,  continned  occupation,  absence  of  io- 
terruption  (iistirpatio),  aided  no  doubt  generally,  both  morally  and  legally 
speaking,  by  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  upon  the  possession  by 
the  new  possessor  during  the  period  of  the  silence,  or  the  passivene* 
{inertia),  or  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  exercise  proprietary  rights,  by 
the  former  possessor.     The  period  of  time,  as   has  been  repeatedly  saidi 

• 

cannot  be  fixed  by  international  law  between  nations  aa  it  may  be  bypn- 
vate  law  between  individuals  ;  it  must  depend  upon  variable  and  varying 
circumstances  ;  but  in  all  cases  these  proofs  would  be  required." 

He  adds  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where  dereliction  is  capable  of 
proof  that  'Hhe  new  possessor  may  found  his  claim  upon  orig- 
inal occupation  alone,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  prescription.'' 
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In  another  place,  speaking  of  possession,  Phillimore  says  (Int. 
Law,  3rd  edition,  vol.  I,  p.  325): 

''  That  person  ib  pro})er1j  said  to  possess  a  thing  who  both  actually  and 
corporally  retains  it,  and  who  desires  and  intends  at  the  same  time  to  make 
it  his  own. 

''That  person  who,  having  no  such  desire  or  intention,  by  mere  cor- 
poral act  retains  a  thing,  is,  only  in  a  gross  and  inaccurate  sense,  said  to 
possess  it." 

Again  (p.  327),  he  says: 

''As  dominion  is  acquired  by  th^  combination  of  the  two  elements  uf 
fad  and  intention,  so,  by  the  dissolution  of  these  elements,  or  by  the  con- 
trary fact  and  intention,  it  may  be  lost  or  extinguished.*' 

These  requirements,  as  laid  down  by  Phillimore  for  Interna- 
tional Law,  are  based  upon  the  Roman  Law,  and  have  likewise 
been  adopted  by  the  English  Common  Law  for  an  advei*se  hold- 
ing—requirements which  are  inherent  in  the  meaning  of  tlie 
term  as  used  and  understood  by  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Arbitration.     These  requirements  will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 

L  In  establishing  a  Claim  of  Adverse  Holding,  the  Burden 
OF  Proof  is  upon  the  Party  setting  up  the  Claim. 

As  a  claim  of  adverse  holding  is  admittedly  and  necessarily  a 
claim  to  found  a  title,  upon  a  state  of  facts,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  prior  owner,  which  but  for  these  facts  would  be  conclusive 
and  paramount,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  party  setting  up 
the  claim.  If  there  were  no  claim  of  adverse  holding,  this  prior 
title  would  stand  good  against  all  the  world.  The  attempt  to 
dispute  this  title  must  be  based  upon  a  certain  state  of  facts, 
amounting  to  adverse  holding  by  the  claimant,  which  the  claimant 
is  bound  to  prove.     His  claim  is  an  admission  of  a  prior  title. 

The  burden  is,  therefore,  in  the  present  controversy,  upon 
Great  Britain,  as  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  title,  of  showing 
that  she,  or  those  to  whom  she  has  succeeded  in  right,  acquiied 
title  to  the  land  in  dispute  by  an  adverse  holding  of  fifty  years, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Ti'eaty  and  within  the  principles  not  ii] 
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contravention   of   the  Ti'eaty  which  the  law  has  laid  down  to 
govern  the  determination  of  such  a  claim. 

Venezuela  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  the  absence  of  settlement 
or  of  political  control  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  in  the  territory  in 
question,  but  Great  Britain  is  called  upon  to  show  such  settlement 
or  control  affirmatively. 

II.  After  Title  has  once  been  fullv  acquired,  no  OBLiGAnoH 
RESTS  upon  rrs  Holder,  in  order  to  maintain  rr, 
of   showing  a   continuous  succession  of 
Affirmative  Acts  of  Occupation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  holder  of  the  prior  title,  holding  tbe 
property  as  owner  by  a  right  which,  except  for  this  claim  of  ad- 
verse holding,  is  good  against  all  the  world,  is  under  no  necessity 
of  setting  up  or  proving  the  continuance  of  actual  occupation. 
His  title  is  an  established  fact,  and  all  the  presumptions  are  in  bii 
favor.  Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  required  to  establisfc 
prescription,  the  holder  of  the  original  title  is  not  affected  by 
these  requirements.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  show  either  actuil 
settlement  or  political  control.  Having  established  his  prior  title, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  continue  ownership  is  presumed  in  tbe 
holder  of  the  title.  There  is  no  duty  upon  the  holder  of  the  title 
to  wild  land  to  settle  upon  his  land  in  order  to  maintain  his  title, 
or  even  to  enclose  it,  or  to  perform  any  act  upon  it  or  in  reference 
to  it  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Still  less  is  there  any  obligation  upon  States,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  public  title,  once  acquired,  of  sovereignty  or  dominion 
to  territory,  actually  to  people  the  territory,  or  to  assert  an  active 
political  control  by  the  perfoi  mance  of  specific  acts,  for  which  no 
occasion  may  arise.  Even  authors  who  admit  the  principle  oi 
voluntary  dereliction  insist  that  the  abandonment  must  be  showi 
by  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  Such  abandonment  certainl; 
cannot  be  shown  by  the  absence  of  settlement,  or  by  the  absent 
of  affirmative  acts  of  jurisdiction.     If  it  could,  a  large  part  of  th 
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territories  held   to-day  by  civilized  States  under  unimpeachable 

titles  would  be  considered  as  in  a  condition  of  abandonment,  open 

to  the  first  comer. 

As  was  well  said  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 

York: 

'^  Tlio  settled  principles  of  law  require  courts  to  consider  the  true  owner 
u  constmctively  in  possession  of  the  land  to  which  ho  holds  the  title, 
nnless  they  are  in  the  actual  hostile  occupation  of  another  under  a  claim  of 
title ;  and  this  rule  is  still  more  imperative  in  the  case  of  wild  and  unculti- 
vated tracts  or  lands,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  actual  occupation  ancl 
cnltiTation.'' 

BUns  V.  Johnson,  94  New  York  lieports,  :i3o,  242,  (1883). 

Applying  thera  principles  to  the  present  controversy  and  be- 
ginning with  the  starting  point  of  1648,  it  has  been  shown  that  at 
that  date  Spain  held  a  title  to  all  the  territory  west  of  Essequibo. 
It  matters  not,  therefore,  as  far  as  this  controvei'sy  is  concerned, 
whether  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  following  the 
dateof  the  treaty  down  to  1814,  thedateasof  which  these  boundaries 
are  to  be  ascertained,  Spain  actually  maintained  settlements,  in  the 
territory  in  dispute,  or  how  much  of  it  she  settled,  or  whether  she 
settled  any  of  it.  It  matters  not  whether,  during  that  period, 
she  exercised  affirmative  control  over  a  large  or  a  small  part  of  it, 
whether  this  was  a  political  or  non-political  control,  or  in  fact 
whether  she  performed  upon  it  any  acts  of  control  at  all.  As  wo 
shall  show  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  Spanish  actually 
exercised  a  complete  and  exclusive  political  control  over  the  whole 
of  this  territory,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Treaty  the 
Dotch  never  questioned  or  disputed  it,  west  of  Moruca  and  the 
falls  of  Cuyuni;  but  this  proof  is  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Spanish  title.  The  question  here  is  not  what  the  Spaniards 
did  to  assert  their  title  to  territory  to  which  they  had  title  any 
more  than  it  is  a  question  what  the  Russian  Goverment  does  in 
Kamchatka  to  assert  its  title,  or  the  English  in  the  wilds  of  British 
Columbia.  The  fact  that  the  title  existed  in  Spain  is  enough, 
just  as  the  fact  that  the  title  to  the  other  territories  mentioned 
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exists  in  Russia  or  in  Great  Britain.  The  question  is  what  was 
done  in  the  territory  in  dispute  by  the  Dutch  adversely  or  in  op- 
position to  the  Spanish  title,  to  establish  in  them  a  new  title  as 
against  the  prior  title  of  Spain,  within  the  rules  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  principles  of  law  governing  prescription. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  even  where  adverse  possession  has  been 
maintained,  however  fully  and  completely,  during  a  part  of  the 
required  time  and  then  internipted,  for  the  original  owner  to  do 
any  act  in  order  to  resume  his  possession.  The  temporary  dia* 
seisin  cannot  invalidate  his  title.  Tt  is  simply  as  if  it  had 
not  occurred,  and  his  title  revives  in  all  its  original  force.  This 
doctrine  is  firmly  established  by  a  decision  of  the  Privy  Coundl 
in  England,  in  a  comparatively  recent  case,  Agency  Company  f. 
Short  (1888)  13  Appeal  Cases,  793,  798,  Privy  Council.  Thecaes 
arose  in  New  South  Wales.  Here  the  adverse  holder  and  those 
whom  he  succeeded  in  title  failed  to  pix>ve  continuous  possessioB 
for  the  whole  of  the  statutory  period.  The  Colonial  Court  bdd 
that  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  legal  owner  during  the 
statutory  period  retook  possession,  the  statute  when  set  runnioiK 
continued  to  run,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  there  was  a  break 
in  the  chain  of  adverse  possessors.  This  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal,  and  it  was  held  by  the  highest 
Court  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  abandonment  of  possesion  by 
the  intruders  left  the  rightful  owner  in  all  respects  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  intrusion  took  place.     The  Court  said: 

**  Their  Ijordships  are  unable  to  concur  in  this  view  [the  view  of 
the  Colonial  Court].  They  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  person  entm 
upon  the  land  of  another  and  holds  posHession  for  a  time,  and  then,  without 
having  acquired  title  under  the  statute,  abandons  possession,  the  rigbtfBl 
owner,  on  the  abandonment,  is  in  the  same  position  in  all  respects  as  bo 
was  before  the  intrusion  took  place.  There  is  no  one  against  whom  he  crt 
bring  an  action.  He  cannot  make  an  entry  upon  himself.  There  is  no 
|)08itivc  enactment,  nor  is  there  any  principle  of  law  which  requires  hin 
to  do  any  act,  to  issue  any  notice,  or  to  perform  any  ceremony  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  himself.     No  new  departure  is  necessary.'' 
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Applying  the  principle,  thus  laid  down  by  the  highest  judicial 

authority  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  present  case,  it  appeai*s  that 

even  if  the  Dutch  had  entered  into  possession  at  some  point  and 

the  possession  came  to  an  end  before  the  period  of  fifty  years  had 

elapsed,  the  original  holder  of  the  title  immediately  resumed  pos- 

sesdoQ  and  his  title  revived  in  all  its  original  vigor.    It  was  not 

necessary  for  Spain,  under  such  circumstances,  to  do  any  act 

which  should  indicate  such   resumption.     Mere  discontinuance 

of  possession  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifty  years,  supposing 

liiat  there  had  been  possession  by  the  Netherlands  during  a 

part  of  that  time,  left  the  Spanish  title  in  all  respects  as  it  was 

before  the  intrusion  took  place.     Thus,  where  a  so-called  ''post  in 

JajTuni,"  that  of  Quive-Kuru,  was  maintained  from  1755  to  1758 

ind  broken  up  at  the  latter  date,  assuming  that  the  '*  post"  ful- 

illed  in  other  respects  the  conditions  of  adverse  holding,  which, 

lowever,  is  denied,  its  discontinuance  served  as  an  interruption  of 

he  adverse  holding,  and  any  consequences  that  flowed  from  such 

lolding  came  to  an  end.    The  Spanish  title  revived  when    it 

:eased. 

So  with  the  second  of  the  so-called  ''posts  in  Cuyuni,"  which 
tras established  in  1765,  and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  threat- 
ened attack.  So  with  the  third  '*  post,"  at  which  the  bylier  who 
bad  been  driven  from  the  post  above,  finally  took  refuge,  and 
^hicb,  after  dragging  out  a  feeble  existence  for  two  or  three 
rears,  was  finally  and  entirely  abandoned  in  1772.  It  was  unne- 
cessary that  any  act  should  be  performed  by  Spain  in  order  to  re- 
name her  original  and  paramount  title.  If  adverse  holding  had  in 
my  sense  begun  to  run  through  the  temporary  sojourn  of  these 
[)iitch  trading-employees,  it  ceased  to  run  when  the  post  was 
tbandoned,  and  so  far  as  this  ephemeral  occupation  was  con- 
eroed,  the  Spanish  title  was  in  no  way  affected.  It  revived  as 
f  course  upon  abandonment. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  posts,  that  of  Quive  Kuru,  the 
ise  was  not  even  one  of  voluntary  abandonment,  as  the  Dutch 
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were  captured  and  the  post  was  destroyed  by  the  force  under 
Captain  Bonalde,  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Spanish  Com- 
mandant. Supposing  that  Spanish  possession  had  been  iiittt>- 
rupted  by  the  post  (which  is  denied),  there  was  a  forcible  resump- 
tion of  possession  on  the  part  of  Spain,  constituting  a  rooik 
emphatic  reassertion  of  the  Spanish  title  and  of  Spanish  jurisdic* 
tion.  But  in  neither  case,  under  this  decision  of  the  Privy  Coiuh 
cil,  can  that  title  be  held  to  have  been  affected  by  the  so-calM 
'*  posts  in  Cuyuni,"  and  they  may  be  absolutely  thrown  out  of 
consideration  in  this  inquiry. 


III.    Adverse  Holding  must  be  evidenced  by  actual  Possessioi 

AND  Control. 

The  object  of  adverse  holding,  in  law,  being  to  establish  a  titte 
by  possession,  in  opposition  to  a  prior  title,  the  law  looks  cloeelf 
at  the  evidence  of  possession  and  exacts  that  the  facts  which  fM 
advanced  to  sustain  it  shall  be  such  as  amount  to  actual  possession 
and  control.    These  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects,  as  to 

(1)  Extent  of  possession. 

(2)  Character  of  possession. 

(1)  Extent  of  Possession. 

In  reference  to  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  title  may  be 
asserted  by  adverse  holding,  it  is  a  general  principle  of  law  that 
only  such  extent  of  territory  may  be  thus  acquired  as  is  actually 
possessed.  A  party  who  relies  on  adverse  possession  must,  in 
the  language  of  Chief  Justice  (afterwards  Chancellor)  Kent^ 
show  a  *^substantial  inclosure,  an  actual  occupancy,  a  pedis 
jyossessio,  which  is  definite,  positive  and  notorious,  to  constitute 
an  adverse  possession,  when  that  is  the  only  defence,  and  is  to 
countervail  a  legal  title"  {Jackson  v.  Shoonmaker,  2  Johnson 
(N.  Y.),  230,  234  (1807). 
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The  only  extension  of  this  rule  that  is  admitted  by  law  in  the 
ise  of  private  individuals  is  where  the  adverse  holder,  entering 
itider  a  deed  which,  though  as  a  deed  it  may  in  itself  be  worth- 
668,  defines  the  bounds  of  his  territory,  takes  actual  possession 
mly  of  a  part  of  the  territory  included  in  the  deed,  yet  is  held  to 
be  in  constiiictive  possession  of  the  whole.     The  reason  for  this 
extension  of  the  inile  is  plain.     As  the  adverse  holder  takes  his 
possession,  such  as  it  is.  under  a  paper  title  which  defines  larger 
boondaries,  the  taking  of  possession  is  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  boundaries  of  the  deed,  and  he  is  presumed  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  which  is  included  in  the  paper  title  under 
which  he  took  actual  possession  of  a  part;  in  other  words,  he  is 
presumed  to  enter  aqpording  to  his  title,  and  his  deed  is  notice  to 
all  the  world   that  the  possession  which  he   has  taken  is,   by 
implication,  a  possession  of  that  which  was  defined   by  metes 
tod  bounds  therein.     He  is  then  said  to  be  in  actual  possession 
of  a  part  and,  by  reason  of  the  boundaries  stated  in  the  deed,  to 
^  in  possession  of  the  whole. 
Says  Mr.  Justice  Wood  worth: 

"Wlien  a  i>arty  claims  to  hold,  adversely,  a  lot  of  land,  by  proving 
^toal  occapancy  of  a  part  only,  his  cluim  mnst  be  under  a  deed  or  paper 
title.  This  distinction  has  been  uniformly  recognized,  and  acted  upon 
in  this  CourL" 

Jarkison  v.   Woodruff  (1823),  1  Cowen's  Iteports  (New  York), 
276,  285. 

No  such  claim  of  constructive  possession  can  be  made  in  the 
present  case.  The  Dutch,  whatever  rights  they  may  have  had, 
aever  had  a  title,  worthless  or  otherwise,  to  which  any  limits 
other  than  those  of  actual  occupation  could  be  assigned.  If, 
therefore,  they  acquired  actual  possession  in  any  part,  which  is 
not  admitted,  this  is  no  ground  for  allowing  a  constructive 
possession  to  any  other  part.  What  they  take  by  adverse  holding 
s  that  which  they  actually  occupy;  that  of  which  they  have  an 
kctual  pedis  possessio. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  fully  recognized  by  English  as  well  as  by 
American  courts.    Says  Lord  Justice  Bramwell: 

''  It  is  difScnlt  to  say  that  there  is  a  de  facto  possession,  wheu  there  if 
no  possession  except  of  those  parts  of  lane  which  are  in  actual  possessioiii 
and  there  is  an  interference  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  parts  which  are  not  in  ^ 
actual  possession  My  meaning  is  this,  if  there  were  an  inclosed  field  and 
u  man  tnrned  his  cattle  into  it,  and  locked  the  gate,  he  might  well  claim  i0. 
have  a  de  facto  possession  of  the  whole  field ;  but  if  there  were  an  uniDcIosei 
common  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  he  turned  one  horse  on  one  end  of  the 
common^  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  de  facto  possession  of  the  wbok 
length  of  the  common.  If  it  would  not  be  a  de  facto  possession  it  wonM 
be  a  nominal  possession.  If  no  right  were  attached  to  it"  (meaning  M 
definition  of  boundaries  by  paper  title),  "it  would  not  be  a  constmciive 
possession.  That  I  look  upon  as  being  the  condition  of  things,  and  cod<- 
sequently  the  plaintiff  had  not  a  de  facto  possession  beyond  the  spots  where 
his  animals  were  grazing." 

Cover  dale  v.  Charlton  (1878),  Law  Reports  4,  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  104,  118. 

If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  constructive  Dutch  possessioa 
in  the  present  case,  there  is  no  possibility  of  assigning  auy  limits 
to  it.  i 

Spain  as  the  discover  and  first  occupier  of  Guiana  entered 
under  defined  bounds,  upon  a  part  for  the  whole.  Her  settlements 
had  reference  to  those  bounds.  The  Dutch  entered  under  no 
claim  or  charter  defining  any  limits. 

Says  Chief  Justice  Parker: 

**  But  no  presumption  of  a  claim,  and  of  color  of  title  beyond  the  actual 
occupation  could  arise  respecting  other  lots  than  that  of  which  the  puij 
was  in  possession.  And  where  the  possession  was  in  a  township,  or  other 
large  tract  of  land,  wliich  had  never  been  divided  into  lots  for  settlement, 
no  particular  claim,  beyond  the  actual  occupation,  would  be  indicated,  and 
of  course  no  notice  of  any  such  claim  of  title  should  be  presumed." 

Bailey  v.  Carleton  (1841),  12  New  Hampshire  Beports,  9, 16,  IT. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  McLean: 

"  The  plaintiff  in  error  contends,  that  as  the  lessora  of  the  plaintiff  bave 
shown  no  paper  title  emanating  from  the  Government,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  trespassers ;  and  that  their  right  is  strictly  limited  to  the  pf^ 
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fO$mm  of  the  occnpants  nnder  whom  they  claim.  That  a  mere  tres- 
[ttoercaunot  set  up  the  right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  unless  his  enclosures 
ire  extended  so  as  to  include  the  alluvial  formation.     .     .     . 

''The  position  assumed  by  the  plaintiffs  counsel,  that  a  mere  intruder 
is  limited  to  his  actual  possession ;  and  tliat  the  rights  of  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor do  not  attacii  to  him,  is  correct  He  can  have  no  rights  beyond  his 
ponession.  The  doctrines  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject  have  been 
taken  substantially  from  the  civil  law. 

Watkim  v.  Hohnan  (1842),  16  Peters'  U.  S.  Sup.  C.  Rep.,  25, 
54,  55. 

Even  if  the  Dutch  had  entered  under  .i  title  to  which  definite 
constructive  limits  would  otherwise  have  attached,  these  con- 
structive effects  could  not  operate  in  the  disputed  territory,  be- 
cause Spain  had  already  a  good  actual  and  constructive  possession. 

Says  Wood  worth,  Justice: 

"Thus,  if  A  tukes  a  lease  or  conveyance  for  a  lot  of  sixty-three  acres, 
aod  improves  a  part,  his  jiossession  is  valid  for  the  whole  lot ;  not  on  the 
ground  of  having  title;  which  draws  the  possession  after  it;  until  an  actual 
adrcrge  possession  commences;  but  on  the  ground  of  a  claim  of  title  to  the 
whole;  and  a  possession  of  a  part,  which  constitutes  a  good  adverse  posses- 
sion. When  a  valid  possession  is  acquired  in  the  latter  mode,  it  cannot  be 
defeated  by  a  subsequent  entry  on  the  same  lot,  making  an  improvement  of 
a  part ;  and  obtaining  title  to  the  whole.  The  effect  of  such  subsequent  entry 
would  be  ;  to  give  the  person  so  entering  a  possession  of  the  part  actually 
occupied  and  improved ;  but  no  farther.  A  constructive  possession  to  the 
unimproved  part  of  the  lot,  would  remain  in  him  who  made  the  first  entry 
nnder  claim  of  title  and  improved  a  part" 

Jackson  v.  Vermihjea  (1827),  G  Cowen's  Reports  (New  York), 
077,  680. 

Moreover,  constructive  possession  cannot  be  inferred  even 
from  possession  uuder  a  deed  with  metes  and  bounds,  where  the 
acts  of  the  claimant  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  an  intention  to 
occupy  up  to  the  boundaries  of  his  deed,  and  still  more  where 
they  are  such  as  to  actually  negative  such  an  intention.  As  was 
well  said  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire: 

"  If  the  occnpatiou  is  not  of  a  character  to  indicate  a  claim  which  may 
be  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  deed,  then  the  principle  that  the  party 
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is  presumed  to  euter  adversely  according  to  his  title,  has  uo  sound  applici> 
tion,  and  the  adverse  possession  may  be  limited  to  the  actual  occupation." 
Baileij  v.  Varleton  (1841),  12  New  Hampshire  Reports,  9,  IG. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  facts  indisputably  show  that,  even  if 
they  could  have  done  so,  the  Dutch  never  entered  with  any  view 
to  the  limits  now  claimed.  The  correspondence  alone  which  has 
been  recited  is  enough  to  show  this;  but  besides  the  correspond-  j 
ence,  there  are  scattered  thi'ough  the  evidence  a  multitude  of  ; 
acts,  which  will  be  noted  in  their  proper  place,  indicating  that 
the  Dutch  never  on  any  occasion  intended  to  hold  any  territory 
west  of  Moruca  or  west  of  the  falls  of  Cuyuni. 

(2)  Character  of  Possession. 

The  possession  must  be  actual,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  territory  covered,  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  possession 
itself.  The  person  claiming  to  hold  adversely  must  claim  and  j 
exercise  control  as  an  owner.  Many  acts  may  be  performed  upon 
the  territory  of  another,  especially  wild  and  uucultivated  ter* 
ritory,  which  do  not  imply  any  claim  of  title.  To  constitute  ad- 
verse holding,  the  acts  must  be  such  as  would  amount  to  a  dis- 
seisin of  the  true  owner. 

The  Case  of  Great  Britain  contains,  both  in  the  text  of  the 
Case  itself,  and  in  the  voluminous  appendices,  reference  to  a  great 
many  acts  which  were  performed  by  the  Dutch  on  the  territory 
in  dispute,  and  which  are  put  forward  as  evidence  of  possession. 
These  include  principally  the  transit  of  Dutchmen  over  the 
territory,  the  trading  of  the  Dutch  with  Spaniards  and  with 
Indians  therein,  the  maintenance  of  an  outlier  in  the  Cuyuni  for 
trading  purposes,  and  the  maintenance  of  relations  with  the  In* 
dian  tribes,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  by  the 
capture  of  Indians  of  other  tribes  and  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
the  Indians  to  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  acts  in  some  way  or  other  constitute  u( 
indicate  possession  of  the  soil.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  indicate 
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neither  settlement  nor  control,  nor  occupation  nor  territorial  sov- 
ereignty, nor  even  claim  of  sovereignty.  Most  of  them  are  acts 
which  even  in  civilized  countries  anybody  may  perform  without 
any  territorial  significance  whatever.  All  of  them  are  acts  which 
foreigners  are  frequently  permitted  to  do  even  in  a  comparatively 
civilized  countiy  as  well  as  natives,  and  still  moi*e  when  the 
country  is  wild  and  unsettled. 

The  most  extravagant  of  these  claims  is  that  transit  over  a 
territory,  especially  such  a  territory  as  this,  constitutes  possession. 
Thus,  it  is  stated  in  the  British  Case  (p.  14)  that  the  Dutch,  at  a 
very  early  period,  had  *  *  penetmted  far  into  the  interior;"  that 
*' negro  tradei-s  were  employed  by  the  Company  to  travel  among 
the  Indians  and  obtain  by  barter  the  products  of  Ihe  country;" 
and  that  'Mu  1683  and  onwards  these  tradei^s  are  mentioned  as 
periodically  visiting  the  Pariacot  Savannah." 

Suppose  that  they  did  all  this,  what  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn 
from  Hi  Does  this  constitute — we  do  not  say  ^'actual  settlement " 
or  "  political  control,"  as  prescribed  by  the  Treaty—but  does  it  con- 
stitute possession  in  any  sense?  The  fact  that  an  individual  sub- 
ject of  one  country  "  penetrates  "  the  wilderness  on  the  frontier 
of  another  does  not  give  his  country  any  rights  of  possession,  even 
though  he  be  an  agent  of  the  Government.  That  may  be  done  in 
civilized  countries,  and  much  more  so  in  territory  which  is  as  yet 
unsettled. 

So  also  with  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  tradiug  establish- 
ments. Trading  cannot  form  the  basis  of  adverse  holding  so  as 
to  create  a  territorial  title.  Neither  can  the  maintenance  of  tmd- 
ing  establishments,  which  the  citizens  of  one  State  are  constantly 
maintaining  on  the  territory  of  other  States,  nor  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents  to  conduct  such  a  trade,  have  any  such  effect. 

The  relations  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Indians,  which  will  l>o 
treated  fuither  on,  were  inspired  by  the  necessity  which  is  imposed 
on  every  colony  of  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  the  savage  neigh- 
bors on  its  frontier.    It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  promoted  wars  be- 
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tween  these  savages  and  other  savages,  whom  when  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  first,  they  could  purchase  as  slaves.  It  is  true  that 
while  the  Dutch  never  attacked  the  Spanish  themselves,  tbqr 
secretly  conspired  with  the  Indians  and  incited  the  latter  to  attack 
them,  and  particularly  the  Spanish  missions.  Nevertheless,  theaa 
do  not  constitute  acts  of  ownership  performed  upon  the  foreiga 
territory.  As  far  as  acquisition  of  property  or  dominion  in  that 
State  is  concerned,  they  have  no  significance. 

So  of  alliances  and  understandings  with  Indians,  and  even 
grants  by  Indians — though  of  these  last  it  is  not  pretended  that 
any  existed.  Such  acts  on  the  part  of  natives  can  confer  no  terri- 
torial rights.     Says  Westlake  (Int.  Law,  p.  \i4): 

'*  We  have  seen  that  natives  in  the  rudimentary  condition  supposed  hare 
no  rights  under  international  law.  .  .  .  Honce,  it  follows  that  no  docs* 
ment  in  which  such  natives  are  made  to  cede  sovereignty  over  any  terriUny 
can  be  exhibited  as  an  international  title.  .  .  .  A  stream  cannot  riiB 
higher  than  its  source,  and  the  right  to  establish  the  full  system  of  citil- 
ized  government,  which  in  these  cases  is  the  essence  of  sovereignty,  caonot ! 
be  based  on  the  consent  of  those  who  at  the  utmost  know  but  a  few  of  tba 
needs  which  such  a  government  is  intended  to  meet" 

IV.  Adverse  holding  must  be  exclusive. 

Under  the  well- recognized  principles  of  the  Elnglish  common 
law,  an  adverse  holding,  to  be  valid,  must  amount  to  a  disseisin  of 
the  true  owner.  The  term  *' disseisin"  is  thus  defined  by  Coke 
upon  Littleton  (1536): 

"  A  disseisin  is  where  one  enters,  intending  to  usurp  the  possession 

■ 

and  to  oust  another  of  his  fi*eehold.'*  i 

I 

I 

Says  Chief  Justice  Hosmer: 

i 

''  By  adverse  possession  is  meant  a  possession  hostile  to  the  title  of  ] 
another;  or,  in  other  words,  a  disseisin  of  the  premises ;  and  by  a  disseisin  * 
is  understood  an  unwarrantable  entry,  putting  the  true  owner  out  of  bil 


seisin." 


French  v.  Fearce,  8  Connecticut  Reports,  439,  442  (1831), 
citing  Coke  upon  Littleton,  153J,  181. 
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Id  order  to  sustain  a  claim  of  adverse  possession,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  trae  owner  should  be  ousted;  in  other  words,  that  the 
possession  should  be  exercised  in  exclusion  of  the  true  owner. 

If  the  two  parties  are  settled  in  the  territory,  though  in  dif- 
ferent settleofients,  the  adverse  holder  can  clain)  only  the  part 
occupied  by  his  own  settlements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
place  outside  of  the  Essequibo  plantations  where  Dutch  settle- 
ment was  in  any  degree  exclusive,  or  even  where  there  was  any 
settlement,  was  in  Pomeroon,  and  this  existed  only  for  a  short 
time. 

Any  act  or  acts  upon  which  a  claim  of  an  adverse  holding  is 
based  must  have  the  element  of  exclusiveness. 

Thus,  the  miscellaneous  classes  of  acts  so  much  dwelt  upon  in 
the  British  Case,  upon  which  comment  has  already  been  made, 
namely,  transit,  trade,  relations  with  the  Indians,  capture  of  run- 
aways, etc. — if  these  acts  are  brought  forward  by  Great  Britain, 
to  sustain  a  claim  of  adverse  holding,  they  must  meet  the  test  of 
exclusiveness.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  Dutch  per- 
formed these  acts;  it  must  also  be  shown  that  the  Dutch  excluded 
their  performance  by  the  Spanish.  Insignificant  as  they  are  in 
any  aspect,  they  may  here  be  thrown  out  upon  this  point  alone, 
that  they  were  not  exclusive.  It  is  shown  again  and  again  in  the 
evidence  that  all  this  disputed  territory  was  not  only  as  free  to  the 
Spaniards  as  to  the  Dutch,  but  that  it  was  much  freer;  for  while 
the  Dutch  never  excluded  the  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  did  on 
numerous  occasions  exclude  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  themselves 
testify  that  Spanish  traders  were  all  through  this  territory;  that 
Spaniards  came  down  to  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  as  a  habitual 
practice;  (B.  C,  II,  p.  68)  that  the  trade  in  the  Barima  between  the 
Orinoco  and  Monica  was  largely  conducted  by  Spaniai-ds;  that  the 
Spaniards  drove  out  the  settlers  on  the  La  Riviere  plantation,  in 
Barima,  and  confiscated  their  goods;  that  the  Spaniards  arrested 
Dutchmen  on  the  lower  Orinoco  and  in  Barima;  that  Spaniards 
patrolled  the  interior  and  the  coast  rivers;  that  the  Spaniards  had 
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alliances  and  understandings  with  the  Indians,  and  that  they 
drove  other  Indians  away  repeatedly,  and  on  other  occasions 
brought  them  in  to  their  settlements,  where  thousands  of  them 
were  governed,  instructed  and  civiUzed;  and  finally  that  so  far 
from  these  acts  being  performed  by  the  Dutch  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  were  frequently  excluded  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  performance  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  record  where  the  Dutch 
questioned  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  do  any  of  these  things. 

But  if  two  parties  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  land  ak 
the  same  time,  he  is  held  to  be  the  true  owner  who  has  the  better 
title.  Where  they  are  in  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  land, 
the  party  having  the  better  title  is  held  to  be  in  constructive  pos* 
session  of  all  that  is  not  actually  possessed  by  the  other.  J 

As  was  well  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marehall: 

'^  The  defendant  also  relies  on  an  adversary  possession  in  himself  aadj 
those  under  whom  lie  claims,  for  more  than  twenty  years.    His  proof  of 
fact  is  sufficient;  and  it  is  well  settled^  both  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky airf: 
in  this  court,  that  a  possession  which  will  bar  an  ejectment,  is  also  a  bar  is! 
equity.      But    in    this  case   the  plaintiffs    also   have  been  in  poMesrioo. 
.     .     .     Each  of  the  parties  then  has  held  possession  of  distinct  parts  d 
the  land  in  controversy.     In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  well  settled  that  tbt 
party  having  the  better  right  is  in  constructive  possession  of  all  tbelail^ 
not  occupied  in  fact  by  his  adversary.     If  then  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cy» 
have  the  better  title,  that  title  is  barred  by  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
so  far  as  that  possession  was  actual,  but  not  farther." 

Hunt  V.  Wichliffe  (1829),  2  Peters'  [U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.]  Beporti^ 
201,  211,  212. 

So  also  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

''  Where  two  persons  are  in  possession  of  land  at  the  same  time,  andef 
different  titles,  the  law  adjudges  him  to  have  the  seisin  of  the  estate  wii9 
has  the  better  title.  Both  cannot  be  seized,  and,  therefore,  the  seisin  fol- 
lows the  title  .  .  .  The  disseisin  of  Coburn  under  a  junior  title  di4 
not  9xtend  beyond  the  limits  of  his  actual  occupancy.'' 

Barr  v.  Gratz  (1819),  4  Wbeaton's  [U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.]  Report^ 

213,  223. 

\ 
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V.    The  Claim  of  Adverse  Holding  must  be  Definite. 

Courts  of  justice  universally  and  absolutely  refuse  to  consider 
loose  and  vague  claims  to  indefinite  areas  as  a  foundation  for 
adverse  holding. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York: 

''Adverse  possession  mast  be  marked  by  definite  boundaries  and  be 
regularly  continued  down  to  render  it  availing. '^ 

Doe  V.  Campbell,  10  Johnson's  Reports.  47?. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Spencer : 

''In  order  to  bar  the  recovery  of  a  plaintiff  who  has  title^  by  a  posses- 
nmin  the  defendant,  ...  it  is  also  requisite  that  such  possession 
thonid  be  marked  by  definite  boundaries." 

Brandt  v.   Ogden  (1806),  1  Johnson's  New  York  Reports, 
156,  15S. 

Says  Wood  worth,  Justice: 

Boundaries,  therefore,  including  the  premises  were  indispensable  in 
order  to  give  this  defense  the  semblance  of  plausibility.  The  defendants 
itiod  on  the  same  ground  as  if  no  deed  had  been  produced;  and  then  the 
{Mfisession  cannot  extend  beyond  the  place  actually  occupied." 

Jackson  v.  Woodruff,  1  Cowen's  Reports,  276  (A.  D.  1823). 

See  also  CoverdcUe  v.  Charlton  (1878),  4  Q.  B.  Div.,  104,  per 
Bramwell,  L.  J.,  and  Bailey  v.  CarletoUy  12  New  Hampshire  Re- 
ports, 9  (A.  D.  1841). 

It  is  therefore  well  settled  that  the  claim  of  title,  which  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  adverse  holding,  must  be  to  a  ter- 
ritory which  has  fixed  and  definite  boundaries.  When  the  boun- 
flaries  are  not  fixed  by  grant  they  are  fixed  by  the  limits  of  actual 
occupation.  There  was  not  even  a  semblance  of  occupation  by 
the  Dutch  west  of  the  Moruca  and  the  falls  of  Cuyuni. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  present  case  that, 
while  it  is  claimed  that  a  title  has  been  established  in  the  Dutch 
and  their  successors,  the  British,  by  an  adverse  holding  established 
prior  to  1814,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, (at  lea.«t  up  to  1839,)  and  of  the  Dutch  colony  which  adjoined 
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it  and  of  the  Spanish  colony  which,  as  Venezuela  claims,  included]!^ 
nor  in  that  of  the  two  countries  to  which  these  two  colonies  respect* 
ively  belonged,  as  set  forth  in  the  vast  mass  of  evidence  annexed  to 
the  Cases  presented  by  the  respective  parties,  any  definition  of  Um 
boundaries  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch.     During  the  cm 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years  that  this  situation  had  lasted,  from 
the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  Dutch  never  undertook  to 
state  the  limits  of  their  claim.     Not  until  1S40,  after  the  Dotdi 
had  long  disappeared  from  the  territory  and  after  the  British  bad 
been  in  possession  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  any  deflnitioii 
made  of  the  boundaries  which  are  the  present  subject  of  claim, 
and  the  line  put  forward  at  this  late  date,  nearly  two  centuriai 
after  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  was  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagioi- 
tion,  assumed  by  the  caprice  of  the  person  employed  to  mako '. 
a  survey,  and  without  reference  in  fact  to  any  question  of  settle*  \ 
ment,  or  political  control,  or  possession,  or  occupation  of  any  kind 
whatever.    This  recent  invention  of  the  geographer  Schomburgk  k  ] 
the  only  line  that  is  talked  about  in  the  British  Case,  except  indeed 
that  still  more  recent  invention,  known  as  the  ^^  Extreme  British 
Claim."    There  is  no  statement  or  suggestion  in  that  Case,  or  in  ! 
the  Counter-Case,  as  to  what  the  boundaries  of  fifty  years'  adverse 
possession  are.     There  is,  of  course,  no  statement  that  there  had 
been  fifty  years'  possession  up  to  the  Schomburgk  line,  forsacb  | 
a  statement  would  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.    We  are  ; 
left  still  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  territory  is  claimed  byao 
adverse  holding. 

Of  course,  the  Dutch  never  knew  or  imagined  any  such  line  as 
that  which  now  appears  as  the  Schomburgk  line,  or  even  that 
which  was  published  by  the  British  authorities  as  the  Schom- 
burgk line  from  1840  to  1886.  Even  in  those  innumerable  discos* 
sions  and  suggestions  between  the  Company  and  Director-GeDeial 
Storm  recited  in  the  last  chapter  there  was  nothing  that 
approached  anywhere  near  this  line.  At  various  times,  in  the 
coast  territory,  these  suggestions  name  the  Monica^  the  Waini, 
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the  Barima  and  the  line  of  D'Anville,  which  excluded  the  Bariina 
and  which  was  entirely  on  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
In  the  interior  territory  no  point  or  points  were  ever  suggested  as 
a  boundary.     One  may  read  the  whole  of  the  Company's  corre- 
spondence from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  map  lying  before  him, 
and  yet  be  absolutely  unable  to  make  a  line  anywhere  on  that 
map  that  shows  the  boundary   between  the  two  territories   as 
the  Director- General  or  the  Company  at  any  time  thought  either 
that  it  was  or  that  it  ought  to  be.     It  is  not  only  the  variety  of 
his  suggestions,  but  their  vagueness,  which  is  to  be  noticed.     He 
never  speaks  of  a  line  except  the  line  in  D'Anville's  map,  and  he 
evidently  only  speaks  of  that  line  because  he  finds  it  in  the  map. 
Except  for  its  presence  in  the  map  it  represents  nothing.     More- 
over, he  no  sooner  refers  to  it,  than  he  makes  a  suggestion  incon- 
sistent with  it.     The  boundary  claim,  so  far  as  it  was  Dutch, 
therefore,   fails  in  this  most  essential  particular,  that  its  extent 
was  never  definitely  ascertained. 

VI.  Adverse  Holding  must  be  under  a  Claim  op  Right. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  land  of  another  for  twenty  years  is 
not  enough  to  give  title.  A  person  coming  upon  the  laud  of 
another  and  taking  possession  of  it  is  a  mere  trespasser,  and  his 
trespass,  though  continued  for  the  length  of  time  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  will  not  give  him  a  title  unless  his  possession  is  in 
pursuance  of  a  claim  to  the  ownei'ship  of  the  land. 

According  to  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  3rd  ed,,  vol.  I,  p.  327): 

**  Dominion  is  acquired  by  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  of  fact 
and  intention.'*' 

The  intent  must  be  to  exclude  the  true  owner.  A  transient 
entry  upon  land  for  a  temporary  purpose  can  never  amount  to  an 
ouster  of  the  true  owner.  In  such  case,  there  is  no  intent  to  hold 
the  land. 
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Says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

"  An  ouster  or  disseisin  is  not  indeed  to  be  presumed  from  the  mere  fact 
of  sole  possession;  but  it  may  be  proved  by  each  possession,  accompanied 

with  a  notorious  claim  of  an  exclnsive  right." 

RicardY.  Williams,  7  Yfhe&ton's   [U.    S    Snp.  Ct]  Reporta, 
69,  121. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  of  the  same  Court: 

'^  An  entry  by  one  man  on  the  land  of  another,  is  an  ouster  of  the  legd   > 
possession  arising  from  the  title  or  not,  according  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  done;  if  made  under  claim  and  color  of  right,  it  is  an  ouster; 
otherwise,  it  is  a  mere  trespass;  in  legal  language,  the  intention  guides  the 
entry,  and  fixes  its  character. ^^ 

Ewing  v.  Burnet,  11  Peters*  [XI.  S.  Sup.  Ct.]  Reports,  41, 51 

In  a  later  case  in  the  same  court,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says: 

^*  We  think  this  law  is  too  well  settled  to  need  argument  to  sustain  it 
There  must  be  title  somewhere  to  all  land  in  this  country.  Either  in  the 
Government,  or  in  some  one  deriving  title  from  the  Government,  State  or  \ 
National.  Any  one  in  possession,  with  no  claim  to  the  land  whatever  mtu/ftK  j 
presumption  of  law  be  in  possession  in  amity  with  and  in  subservience  to  M  I 
title.  Where  there  is  no  claim  of  right,  the  possession  cannot  be  advene  t»  ^ 
the  true  title." 

Harvey  v.  Tyler,  2  Wallace's  \JJ,  S.  Sup.  Ct.]  Reports,  328, 
349. 

If  there  is  no  claim  of  right,  there  can  be  no  adverse  possession. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  in  law  deemed  to  be  a  poosessiott 
under  the  true  owner.  This  principle  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Beck,  of  Iowa.     He  says: 

**An  essential  ingredient  of  adverse  possession  is  a  claim  of  right  hosub  . 
to  the  true  owner.     So,  if  one  enter  upon  the  land  of  another,  without  tnj 
color  of  title  or  claim  of  right,  the  possession  thus  acquired  is  not  adfert^  : 
but  the  possessor  will  be  deemed  by  the  law  to  hold  under  the  legal  owner. 
In  such  a  case  no  length  of  possession  will  make  it  adverse.     ... 

''  The  quo  animo  in  which  the  possession  was  taken  and  held  is  the  terf 
of  its  adverse  character.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  as  to  the  intention  of  tfci 
possessor,  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  poBseasion,  9m 
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before  his  posaeBsion  may  be  pronounced  adTorse  it  must  he  fou  nd  that  he 
inteoded  to  hold  in  hostility  to  the  true  owner/' 

Grnbe  v.  WeUs  (1871),  34  Iowa  Reports,  148,  149. 

Of  course  a  holding  by  consent  cannot  be  in  hostility  to  the 
true  owner,  but  the  possession  must  be  in  subservience  to  the 
true  title. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Wells: 

"A  mere  possession  of  land  of  itself  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  claim 
of  right  The  tenant  may  hold  in  subjection  to  the  lawful  owner,  not  in- 
tending to  deny  his  right  or  to  assert  a  dominion  over  the  fee.  Rut  the 
terras  open,  notorious,  adverse  and  exclusive,  when  applied  to  the  mode  in 
which  one  holds  lands,  must  be  understood  as  indicating  a  claim  of  right. 
They  constitute  an  appropriate  definition  of  a  disseizin,  and  the  acts  which 
they  describe  will  have  that  effect  if  not  controlled  or  explained  by  other 
testimony. 

"  An  adverse  possession  entirely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  holding  by  con- 
sent." 

Winthrop  v.  Benson  (1850),  31  Maine  Reports,  381,  384. 

The  general  principles  requiring  a  claim  of  right  in  order  to 
make  adverse  holding  as  between  individuals  apply  with  still 
greater  force  where  the  question  is  one  as  between  States.  In 
the  case  of  individuals,  the  question  is  only  of  private  title  or 
ownership;  in  the  case  of  States,  the  question  is  one  of  public 
title,  dominion  or  sovereignty. 

A  private  individual  entering  upon  the  land  of  another  cannot 
establish  a  claim  of  adverse  holding  unless  both  the  ouster  and  the 
possession  are  under  a  claim  of  right.  Nor  can  a  State  endeavor- 
ing to  acquire  a  title  by  adverse  holding  establish  it  unless  both 
the  ouster  and  the  possession  are  likewise  made  under  a  claim 
of  right. 

In  the  case  of  private  holdings,  the  act  of  the  private  holder 
sometimes  speaks  for  itself,  and  may  be  enough  without  anything 
else  to  give  notice  of  a  claim  of  right;  but  in  the  case  of  States, 
where  public  title  is  concerned,  the  acts  of  private  individuals  on 
the  territory  which  is  sought  to  be  held  adversely  show  nothing 
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with  reference  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  subjects;  no  pre 
sumption  can  arise  from  anything  they  do  as  to  the  claim  of  th 
State.  The  fact  that  a  squatter,  or  any  number  of  squatters 
establish  themselves  upon  the  territory  of  another  State  does  do 
indicate  a  claim  of  right  sufficient  to  establish  even  a  private  titit 
much  less  does  it  indicate  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  t 
which  they  belong  to  assert  a  public  title.  The  State  itself  muf 
take  some  action  in  reference  to  the  territory  so  claimed.  Unla 
it  does  so  by  exclusive  acts  of  dominion  necessarily  implying 
claim  of  right,  the  occupation  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  bee 
made  under  such  a  claim;  and  no  matter  how  long  it  continues, 
is  void  and  ineffectual  as  establishing  a  public  title  adversely 
the  prior  sovereign. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  State  seeking  to  acquire  title  throu{ 
the  acts  of  its  citizens  should  extend  its  jurisdiction  merely  ov 
such  citizens,  because  jurisdiction  may  be  personal  in  its  characfa 
and  may  follow  the  citizen  wherever  he  goes.  The  jurisdictii 
which  the  adverse  State  maintains  must  be  distinctly  a  territori 
jurisdiction,  one  which  implies  dominion  or  claim  of  dominion  ov 
the  soil  and  all  who  dwell  thereon,  whether  its  own  subjects, 
natives  of  the  territory,  or  foreigners  sojourning  there. 

If  the  acts  i>erformed  by  the  Dutch  on  this  territory  had  be 
much  more  strongly  indicative  of  possession  than  they  were,  tb 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  light,  amount  to 
disseisin  of  Spain.  As  has  been  several  times  suggested,  thi 
is  nothing  in  these  acts  to  indicate  possession.  There  was 
settlement  and  there  was  no  control  in  the  territory  in  questic 
If  there  had  been,  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  such  a  chi 
acter  as,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  ii 
plied  a  claim  of  right,  because  such  a  claim  may  be  infen 
from  the  facts,  if  the  facts  sufficiently  warrant  it.  But  thi 
being  no  settlement  and  no  control,  the  British  Case  is  coi 
pel  led  to  fall  back  upon  acts  of  such  slight  significance 
trading,  the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  Indians,  hoi 
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iog,  fishing,  transit,  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and 
the  like.  Such  acts  can  never  be  said  to  indicate  a  claim 
of  i^ht,  because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  ownership 
in  another.  They  have  no  territorial  quality.  The  supervision 
which  the  Dutch  authorities  exercised  over  them  was  merely  a 
supervision  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  trade,  or  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  *^free  colonists,"  or  to  insure  the  colony 
against  Indian  attack.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  constitutes 
in  any  sense  an  act  of '  territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  it  was 
performed  by  colonists  or  by  the  old  n^ro  traders  or  by  the 
Oatliers  or  Outrunners  employed  by  the  Company.  They  are 
void  of  significance  in  this  inquiry,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  they  import  no  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
no  claim  of  right. 

In  the  present  case,  not  only  do  the  acts  related  fall  short  of 
implying  any  claim,  but  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  most 
significant  character  which  abeolutely  negatives  the  existence  of 
sach  a  claim. 

The  history  of  the  deliberations  of  the  West  India  Company 

on  the  boundary  question  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  shows  repeated  applications  on 

the  part  of  the  Director-General  of  the  colony  to  the  Company  for 

instructions  as  to  the  boundary  which  he  was  to  claim.    It  shows 

that  these  applications  took  the  form  of  earnest  appeals,  urgently  * 

demanding  an  answer.     It  shows  that  the  request  for  instructions 

was  based  on  a  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  namely, 

the  fact  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  actively  enlarging  their 

actual  settlement  of  the  territory  in  which  the  Dutch  had  been 

(ravelling  and  trading  to  the  Orinoco  and  in  which  dwelt  the 

Indians  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  and  otherwise  contributed 

to  promote  the  interests  of  the  traders  of  Essequibo.     It  shows 

that  the  Director- Oeneral  looked  with  the  gravest  apprehension 

upon  the  erection  of  new  Spanish  settlements  in  the  territory, 

chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  it  would  reduce  the  facilities  and  profits 
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with  reference  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  subjects;  no  pm 
sumption  can  arise  from  anything  they  do  as  to  the  claim  of  th< 
State.  The  fact  that  a  squatter,  or  any  number  of  squatters 
establish  themselves  upon  the  territory  of  another  State  does  no 
indicate  a  claim  of  right  sufficient  to  establish  even  a  private  title 
much  less  does  it  indicate  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  U 
which  they  belong  to  assert  a  public  title.  The  State  itself  musi 
take  some  action  in  reference  to  the  territory  so  claimed.  Unlea 
it  does  so  by  exclusive  acts  of  dominion  necessarily  implying  a 
claim  of  right,  the  occupation  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  under  such  a  claim;  and  no  matter  how  long  it  continues,  il 
is  void  and  ineffectual  as  establishing  a  public  title  adversely  U 
the  prior  sovereign. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  State  seeking  to  acquire  title  througl 
the  acts  of  its  citizens  should  extend  its  jurisdiction  merely  ovei 
such  citizens,  because  jurisdiction  may  be  personal  in  its  character 
and  may  follow  the  citizen  wherever  he  goes.  The  jurisdictioi 
which  the  adverse  State  maintains  must  be  distinctly  a  territoria 
jurisdiction,  one  which  implies  dominion  or  claim  of  dominion  ove 
the  soil  and  all  who  dwell  thereon,  whether  its  own  subjects,  o 
natives  of  the  territory,  or  foreigners  sojourning  there. 

If  the  acts  i)erformed  by  the  Dutch  on  this  territory  had  beoi 
much  more  strongly  indicative  of  possession  than  they  were,  the 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  right,  amount  to 
disseisin  of  Spain.  As  has  been  several  times  suggested,  ther 
is  nothing  in  these  acts  to  indicate  possession.  There  was  n 
settlement  and  there  was  no  control  in  the  territory  in  question 
If  there  had  been,  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  such  a  chai 
acter  as,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  in 
plied  a  claim  of  right,  because  such  a  claim  may  be  inferre 
from  the  facts,  if  the  facts  sufficiently  warrant  it.  But  thei 
being  no  settlement  and  no  control,  the  British  Case  is  con 
pelted  to  fall  back  upon  acts  of  such  slight  significance  f 
trading,  the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  Indians,  hon 
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JDg,  fishing,  transit,  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and 
the  like.  Such  acts  can  never  be  said  to  indicate  a  claim 
of  right,  because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  ownership 
in  another.  They  have  no  territorial  quality.  The  supervision 
which  the  Dutch  authorities  exercised  over  them  was  merely  a 
supervision  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  trade,  or  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  '^free  colonists,"  or  to  insure  the  colony 
against  Indian  attack.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  constitutes 
in  any  sense  an  act  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  it  was 
performed  by  colonists  or  by  the  old  n^ro  traders  or  by  the 
Outliers  or  Outrunners  employed  by  the  Company.  They  are 
void  of  significance  in  this  inquiry,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  they  import  no  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
no  claim  of  right. 

In  the  present  case,  not  only  do  the  acts  related  fall  short  of 
implying  any  claim,  but  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  most 
agnificant  character  which  absolutely  negatives  the  existence  of 
such  a  claim. 

The  history  of  the  deliberations  of  the  West  India  Company 
on  the  boundary  question  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  length. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  shows  repeated  applications  on 
the  part  of  the  Director-General  of  the  colony  to  the  Company  for 
infractions  as  to  the  boundary  which  he  was  to  claim.  It  shows 
that  these  applications  took  the  form  of  earnest  api)eals,  urgently  ' 
demanding  an  answer.  It  shows  that  the  request  for  instructions 
was  based  on  a  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  namely, 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  actively  enlarging  their 
actual  settlement  of  the  territory  in  which  the  Dutch  had  been 
travelling  and  trading  to  the  Orinoco  and  in  which  dwelt  the 
Indians  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  and  otherwise  contributed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  traders  of  Essequibo.  It  shows 
that  the  Director-General  looked  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
upon  the  erection  of  new  Spanish  settlements  in  the  territory, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  it  would  reduce  the  facilities  and  profits 
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with  reference  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  subjects;  no  pre- 
sumption can  arise  from  anything  they  do  as  to  the  claim  of  the 
State.  The  fact  that  a  squatter,  or  any  number  of  squatters, 
establish  themselves  upon  the  territory  of  another  State  does  not 
indicate  a  claim  of  right  sufficient  to  establish  even  a  private  title; 
much  less  does  it  indicate  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
which  they  belong  to  assert  a  public  title.  The  State  itself  must 
take  some  action  in  reference  to  the  territory  so  claimed.  Unless 
it  does  so  by  exclusive  acts  of  dominion  necessarily  implying i 
claim  of  right,  the  occupation  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  under  such  a  claim;  and  no  matter  how  long  it  continoes,  it 
is  void  and  ineffectual  as  establishing  a  public  title  adversely  to 
the  prior  sovereign. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  State  seeking  to  acquire  title  throng 
the  acts  of  its  citizens  should  extend  its  jurisdiction  merely  over 
such  citizens,  because  jurisdiction  may  be  personal  in  its  character, 
and  may  follow  the  citizen  wherever  he  goes.  The  jurisdictictt 
which  the  adverse  State  maintains  must  be  distinctly  a  territorial 
jurisdiction,  one  which  implies  dominion  or  claim  of  dominion  over 
the  soil  and  all  who  dwell  thereon,  whether  its  own  subjects,  or 
natives  of  the  territory,  or  foreigners  sojourning  there. 

If  the  acts  performed  by  the  Dutch  on  this  territory  had  been 
much  more  strongly  indicative  of  possession  than  they  were,  thejr 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  right,  amount  to  a 
disseisin  of  Spain.  As  has  been  several  times  suggested,  there 
is  nothing  in  these  acts  to  indicate  possession.  There  was  no 
settlement  and  there  was  no  control  in  the  territory  in  question. 
If  there  had  been,  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  im- 
plied a  claim  of  right,  because  such  a  claim  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts,  if  the  facts  sufficiently  warrant  it.  But  there 
being  no  settlement  and  no  control,  the  British  Case  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  acts  of  such  slight  significance  as 
trading,  the  establishment  of  relations  with  the  Indians,  hunt- 
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mg,  fishing,  transit^  the  capture  of  runaway  slaves,  and 
the  like.  Such  acts  can  never  be  said  to  indicate  a  claim 
of  right,  because  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  ownership 
io  another.  They  have  do  territorial  quality.  The  supervision 
which  the  Dutch  authorities  exercised  over  them  was  merely  a 
mpervision  to  secure  the  profits  of  the  trade,  or  to  control  the 
Dovements  of  the  '^free  colonists,"  or  to  insure  the  colony 
igainst  Indian  attack.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  constitutes 
D  any  sense  an  act  of '  territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  it  was 
performed  by  colonists  or  by  the  old  n^^  traders  or  by  the 
)atiier8  or  Outrunners  employed  by  the  Company.  They  are 
roid  of  significance  in  this  inquiry,  for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
jiat  they  import  no  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
ao  claim  of  right. 

In  the  present  case,  not  only  do  the  acts  related  fall  short  of 
implying  any  claim,  but  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  most 
Bgnificant  character  which  abeolutely  negatives  the  existence  of 
Midi  a  claim. 

The  history  of  the  deliberations  of  the  West  India  Company 
on  the  boundary  question  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  at  length. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  shows  repeated  applications  on 
the  part  of  the  Director-Oeneral  of  the  colony  to  the  Company  for 
inrtmctions  as  to  the  boundary  which  he  was  to  claim.  It  shows 
ttiat  these  applications  took  the  form  of  earnest  appeals,  urgenUy  * 
demanding  an  answer.  It  shows  that  the  request  for  instructions 
was  based  on  a  critical  condition  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  namely, 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  actively  enlarging  their 
actual  settlement  of  the  territory  in  which  the  Dutch  had  been 
travelling  and  trading  to  the  Orinoco  and  in  which  dwelt  the 
Indians  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  and  otherwise  contributed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  traders  of  Essequibo.  It  shows 
hat  the  Director- Qeneral  looked  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
tpon  the  erection  of  new  Spanish  settlements  in  the  territory, 
hiefly,  no  doubt,  because  it  would  reduce  the  facilities  and  profits 
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of  the  trade  there  maintained.  It  shows,  finally,  that  the  Director- 
General  desired  to  check  this  development  of  Spanish  settlement 
in  the  territory  by  setting  np  a  claim  to  dominion  over  it,  or  over 
some  part  of  it,  but  that  he  required  the  authority  of  the  Ckxn- 
pany  to  do  so,  and  he  also  required  information  as  to  what 
territory,  if  any,  the  Company  claimed. 

What  did  the  Company  do  under  these  circumstances}  As  to 
the  location  of  the  boundary,  they  refused  to  give  any  instructions 
whatever.  They  stat^  the  result  of  their  nine  years'  deliberatiooB 
and  investigations  in  a  letter  which  showed  that  Chey  were  with- 
out result.  They  stated  in  terms  that  they  were  unable  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  they  calmly  referred  to  the 
boundary  question  between  New  Netherland  and  New  England 
as  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  territorial  claim 
where  the  party  interested  in  making  it  was  so  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  he  was  claiming.  If  the  West  India  Company  never 
could  determine  what  territory  they  should  claim,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  made  a  claim,  because  the  idea  of  a  claim  to  tern* 
tory  by  one  who  does  not  know  what  territory  he  is  claiming 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet  the  fact  is  quite  certain  from 
these  letters  that  whatever  territorial  extension  the  Director- 
•General  may  have  thought  the  interests  of  the  Company  de- 
manded, he  never  was  able  to  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  the  ter- 
ritory which  should  be  claimed.  Certainly  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  limits;  nor,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  the  Company, 
were  they  ever  able  to  inform  him.  Moreover,  the  correspond- 
ence itself  plainly  shows  that  there  was  no  claim  of  right,  and  no 
intention  to  claim  as  of  right.  The  Director-GeneraPs  suggestions 
were  not  in  the  direction  of  claiming  on  grounds  of  right,  but  of 
claiming  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  in  other  words,  of  simple  ter- 
ritorial extension;  and  the  Company,  while  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  claim  anything  for  which  they  could  have  found  a  basis 
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of  right,  being  unable  to  find  such  a  basis,  refused  to  assort  any 
claim. 

But  they  did  more  than  this.     Having  stated  that  they  could 
come  to  no  conclusion  on  the  question  of  boundary  claim,  they  ex- 
pressly en  joined  upon  the  Director-General  that  he  should  not  raise 
the  question,  and  should  make  no  open  or  direct  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  Spanish  settlements.    The  Company  had  received 
his  hint,  ingeniously  conveyed,  in  his  letter  of  December  7,  174r> 
(B.  C,  II,  p.  46),  that  the  Indians  were  much  aggrieved  at  the  Span- 
ish settlements,  since  they  closed  the  slave  traffic  in  that  direction, 
and  that  they  expressed  a  desire  to  surprise  the  one  last  estab- 
lished and  level  it  to  the  ground,  ''which  I,  not  without,  trouble, 
have  prevented."    They  had  received  a  further  hint  from  him,  in 
his  letter  of  March  26, 1747  (B.  C,  II,  p.  49):  "  I  should  already  long 
ago  have  removed  and  demolished  the  first  fort  up  in  Cuyuni 
{which  even  now  is  easy  of  accomplishment  on  my  part  through  the 
Caribs\  if  I  were  but  rightly  conscious  how  far  the  limits  of  your 
Honours'  territory  extend,"  and  they  had  answered,  in  the  follow- 
ing September  (6.  C,  II,  p.  51),  that  they  had  started  the  inquiry 
about  the  boundary,  adding  this  remarkable  instruction,  which 
has  a  double  significance,  in  view  of  the  letters  that  preceded  it: 
"Nevertheless,  if  in  the  meantime  you  can,  by  indirect  means, 
and  without  yourself  appearing  therein^  bring  it  about  that  the 
Spaniards    be    dislodged  from   the  forts    and  buildings  which, 
according  to  your  assertions,  they  have  made  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Company,  and  can  prevent  them  from  spreading 
further  in  that  quarter,  you  will  do  well  to  accomplish  this," — an 
instruction  whose  meaning  is  evident,  and  which  Storm  showed 
that  he  understood,  by  his  statement  in  the  following  year  (B.  C, 
II,  p.  58)  that  "  I  intend  to  tell  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians,  when  they 
come  to  me,  that  I  can  provide  no  redress  for  them  and  that  they 
must  take  measures  for  their  own  security.    Then  I  feel  assured 
that  in  a  short  time  no  Spaniard  will  be  visible  any  more  above  in 
Coyoni.'' 
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The    Director-General  fully   understood    why  the   Company 
were  unwilling  to  make  any  claim,  and  why,  instead  of  op^y 
opposing  the  extension  of  Spanish    settlements,   they  covert^  i 
aimed  at  their  destruction  by  means  of  the  Indians.    In  his  report  j 
in  1750  (B.  C,  II,  p.  67),  he  says:  *'  Because  the  limits  are  un-  | 
known,  we  dare  not  openly  oppose  them.''  j 

Finally,  the  Company,  in  their  remarkable  letter  of  January  6, 
1755  (B.  C,  II,  p.  101),  which  sums  up  the  boundary  question, aol 
explains  why  they  cannot  reach  a  conclusion,  warned  the  Diree- 
tor-Gteneral  against  attempting  to  define  the  Company's  territoiy 
and  disputing  about  its  jurisdiction,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
Compan]|^nnot  find  any  ground  for  asserting  a  territorial  daiiii,  j 

Mindful  of  these  instructions,  the  Director-Oeneral^  when  in  | 
1758  he  wrote  his  protest  to  the  Spanish  Governor  in  reference  ta  i 
the  capture  of  the  Cuyuni  post(B.  C,  II,  p.  164),  carefully  refrained  i 
from  suggesting  that  any  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was 
involved  in  the  attack,  and  left  it  entirely  as  an  unwarranted  mo- 
lestation of  the  persons  of  Dutch  subjects.    The  only  allusion  to 
territorial  rights  which  he  allowed  was  in  the  letter  of  his  irre- 
sponsible subordinate,  which  was  returned  unopened. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  not  only  that  the 
Dutch  made  no  claim  of  right,  but  that  they  intended  to  make  no 
claim,  and  that  they  expressly  instructed  their  Managing  Agent 
to  make  no  claim,  with  which  instruction  he  complied;  and  their 
reason  for  doing  this  was  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  namely, 
that  they  had  investigated  the  subject  and  that  they  could  not 
find   that  they  had  any  claim  at  all. 

The  evidence  upon  which  these  facts  rest  is  incontrovertiUe. 
It  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  possibly  be  had,  namely,  the  very 
instructions,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  which  the  Company  gave 
to  the  Director-General  on  the  spot.  After  the  most  carefol  in- 
vestigation, extending  over  nine  years,  they  failed  utterly  to  reach 
a  conclusion.  As  admissions,  the  lettera  of  Storm  and  of  the 
Company  are  conclusive.     As  evidence  of  what  was  in  the  minds 
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of  the  parties, — of  that  "inteDtion"  of  which  the  judi- 
cial authorities  speak  in  connection  with  adverse  holding,— they 
are  likewise  conclusive;  for  they  lay  bare  the  inner  workings  of 
the  minds  of  those  who  conducted  the  Company's  affairs,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  forbid  any  idea  of  intention  to  claim  any  parti- 
cular limits. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  And  a  more  absolute  negation  of  all 
claim  of  right  than  is  to  be  seen  in  this  correspondence  between 
the  West  India  Company  and  the  Director  General.  But  there 
were  other  facts  which  negative  a  claim  of  right.  There  was  the 
express  admission  of  Beekman,  in  connection  with  the  horse 
trade,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  the  territory  up  in 
Cayuni,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  falls,  was  Spanish  territory, 
and  his  submission  and  acquiescence  when  such  a  right  was  as- 
serted by  prohibitions  against  Dutch  trade.  There  was  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Storm  in  1766  to  the  Spanish  Governor  that  the 
latter  should  deal  with  the  Dutch  outlaws  in  Barima.  There  was 
the  entire  absence  of  any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  or  control  by  the 
Dutch  over  the  territory  west  of  Monica  and  above  the  falls  of 
the  Cuyuni,  and  entire  acquiescence,  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test, in  the  assertion  of  Spanish  jurisdiction  by  innumerable  acts 
in  the  same  territory.  These  matters  belong  more  particularly  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  political  control.  They  are  only 
mentioned  here  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  a  claim  of  right. 

On  two  occasions,  and  two  only,  did  the  Dutch  undertake  to 
make  anything  resembling  a  claim.  These  were  in  the  two  Re- 
monstrances of  1759  and  1769,  already  considered  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Dutch  Claim.  The  first  of  these  was  so  expressed 
that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  a  claim  at  all.  It  was  confined 
to  saying  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequibo  had  been  '^  pos- 
sessed from  time  immemorial,"  and  that  the  Company  ''in  virtue 
of  that  possession  have  always  considered  the  said  river  of  Cu- 
yuni as  a  domain  of  this  state.''  It  protested  against  the  attack 
on  the  Postholder  and  the  destruction  of  the  post;  but  such  a 
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protest  might  have  been  made,  had  the  post  been  situated  on  the  ] 
other  side  of  the  Orinoco;    for  the  protest  was  not  incoDsistoit  1 
with  the  admission  of  Spanish   sovereignty  over  the  territory,  j 
Finally,  it  invited  a  discussion  to  bring  about  a  dehmitatiouof 
frontiers.     Such  a  statement  as  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  ckum 
of  right.     In  considering  its  force  and  effect  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, we  must  read  it  in  connection  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  Company  and  their  ofiScers  which  lay  behind  it,  and  we  most 
interpret  it  in  the  light  of  this  correspondence.     Viewed  in  (bis 
light,  it  is  clear  that  the  Company  were  unwilling  to  make  a  posi- 
tive claim,  because,  first,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  ground  of 
claim,  and,  secondly,  if  they  had  a  ground  they  could  not  tdl  to 
what  territory  it  extended.     They  therefore  sent  their  paper  for  | 
what  it  was  worth,  and  the  paper  was  well  called  a  ''Bemoo*  ^ 
strance,"  for  it  was  nothing  more.    Such  as  it  was,  howevefiit 
was  withdrawn  ten  years  later. 

The  Company  had  hoped,  when  they  made  their  first  Remon- 
strance, that  they  might  shortly  discover  some  facts  that  would 
justify  a  claim,  and  it  was  in  this  hope  that  they  had  invited  a 
discussion  of  the  boundary  question,  and  had  written  repeated 
letters  to  the  Director-General  asking  for  further  information. 
This  further  information  they  had  never  been  able  to  get,  and 
when  the  occasion  arose  for  them  to  *'  remonstrate  '*^  a  second 
time  about  fugitive  slaves  and  other  matters,  they  referred  to 
Spanish  settlements  which  they  understood  were  placed  in  the 
Cuyuni,  and  referred  to  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  disclaim- 
ing any  territorial  rights  in  that  neighborhood;  as  a  resultof 
which  the  only  effect  of  the  second  Remonstrance  on  territorial 
claims  in  the  Cuyuni  was  that  it  admitted  the  Spanish  claioi  to 
the  Cuyuni  Valley  in  general  and  denied  the  Company's  pre- 
vious position  that  **  they  had  always  considered  the  said  river  of 
Cuyuni  as  a  domain  of  the  state."  This  left  the  matter  substan- 
tially as  if  no  claim  had  ever  been  made. 

They  did,  however,  make  a  specific  claim  in  the  second  Re- 
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monstrance  to  territory  of  the  State  '^extending  from  the  river 
Marowyn  to  beyond  the  river  Waini." 

This  is  the  only  intelligible  claim  ever  made  by  the  Dutch 
Tovernment  or  by  the  West  India  Company.  It  may,  of  course, 
»e  assumed  to  state  the  full  limit  of  the  claim,  and  thus  included 
•oly  the  left  bank  of  the  Waini. 

With  the  exception  of  this  claim  to  Waini— and  the  important 
act  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  only  a  claim  along  the  coast  to  the 
Doutb  of  the  Waini  -there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  claim  of  right 
»n  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  there  is 
verything  to  indicate  the  contrary.  It  is  even  a  question 
vhether,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  suggestions  put  forth  in  the 
^Mtespondence,  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  claim  to 
he  Waini.  This  claim,  however,  was  likewise  abandoned,  as 
ippears  from  the  often-quoted  statement  of  Governor-General 
Tan  Grovestins  in  1794- and  it  cannot  be  quoted  too  often— in 
Nrhich  he  names  the  Moruka  as  the  line  (V.  C.  II,  248)  '*  which  up 
0  uow  has  been  maintained  to  be  the  boundary  of  our  territory 
with  that  of  Spain." 

Two  incidental  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
wjuirement  of  a  claim  of  right.  These  relate  (1)  to  the  time  of 
tnakint^  the  claim,  and  (2)  to  the  extent  of  the  claim. 

(1.)  The  time  of  making  the  claim. 

The  claim  of  right  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the  adverse 
bolding.  If  it  begins  without  a  claim  of  right,  it  is  not  an  advei*se 
biding,  and  a  subsequent  claim  of  right  will  not  refer  back  to 
he  beginning  of  the  possession.  Nor  can  prescription  run  after 
he  claim  is  actually  or  by  implication  withdrawn. 

Adverse  holding  can  only  begin  with  an  ouster  or  disseisin  ac- 
)mpaDied  by  a  claim  of  right.  If  there  is  no  claim  of  right  at 
16  time  of  the  first  entry,  the  entry  is  no  ouster,  and  he  who  so 
Iters  holds,  in  contemplation  of  law,  in  subservience  to  the  legal 
;Ie.    It  follows  that  one  may  be  in  possession  for  any  number  of 
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years,  but  such  a  possession  is  not  an  adverse  possession  until  a 
claim  of  right  is  set  up,  and  the  duration  of  the  possession  anterior 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  claim  is  immaterial.    This  doctrine  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed. 
Says  Mr.  Justice  Spencer: 

'*  In  order  to  bar  the  recovery  of  a  plaintiff  who  has  title,  by  apossettion 
in  the  defendant,  strict  proof  has  always  been  required,  not  only  that  iU 
first  possession  was  taken  under  a  claim  hostile  to  the  real  owner,  bat  that 
such  hostility  has  existed  on  the  part  of  the  succeeding  tenants." 

Brandt  t.    Ogden  (1806),  1   Johnson's  New  York  Report^ 
156,  168. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  a  case  already  cited: 

*'  It  suffices  for  this  purpose''  (adverse  possession)  **  that  yisible  and 
notorious  acts  of  ownership  are  exercised  oyer  the  premises  in  controTersf 
for  twenty-one  years,  after  an  entry  under  claim  and  color  of  title." 

Ewi7ig  V.  Burnet  (1837),  11  Peters'  [U.  8.  Sup.  Ct]  EeporU 
41-5-^. 

We  have  seen  from  our  examination  of  the  Dutch  remon- 
strances that  their  alleged  claims,  which  could  only  be  construed 
as  relating  to  portions  of  the  territory  now  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  were  made  in  such  qualified  terms  that  they  could  hardly 
be  considered  as  claims  at  all;  that,  such  as  they  were,  they  were 
in  great  part  withdrawn;  that  the  Dutch  never  made  any  entry 
thereunder;  and  that  of  the  territory  which  it  is  alleged  they 
claimed  they  had  no  possession. 

We  have  seen  further  that  the  acts  and  papers  of  the  Dutch 
during  the  110  or  120  years  before  these  Remonstrances  expresdy 
admitted  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Cuyuni  and  in  Barima. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  no 
claim  of  right  was  ever  made  by  the  English  until  long  after 
their  acquisition  of  British  Guiana.  Even  after  the  Schomburgk 
line  had  been  laid  down,  the  British  Government  in  1841  expressly 
disclaimed  it  as  a  line  of  right,  and  it  was  not  until  later  that 
there  could  be  said  to  have  been  any  such  claim  in  existence. 
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(2.)  The  extent  of  the  claim. 

Not  only  must  a  claim  of  right  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
entry  in  order  to  constitute  an  ouster,  but  it  must  be  co-extensive 
irith  the  entry.  An  entry  upon  a  tract  of  land,  where  there  is  a 
daim  of  right  only  to  a  part  of  the  tract,  even  though  there  may 
be  actual  possession  of  the  whole,  constitutes  an  ouster  or  disseisin 
Milj  of  that  part,  and  consequently  an  adverse  possession  only  of 
that  part.  The  adverse  holding  cannot  be  larger  than  the  claim 
(tf  right.  A  holding  that  is  less  than  the  claim  is  limited  to  the 
holding;  a  holding  that  is  greater  than  the  claim  is  limited  to  the 
claim.  Possession  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  claim  is  not  adverse 
possession. 

Says  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  a  case  already  cited : 

*•  And  where  the  possession  was  in  a  township,  or  other  large  tract  of 
land,  which  had  never  been  divided  into  lots  for  settlement,  no  particular 
diim,  beyond  the  actaal  occapation  would  be  indicated,  and  of  course  no 
aoiioeof  any  such  claim  of  title  should  be  presumed." 

Bailey  v.  Carleton  (1841),  12  New  Hampshire  Reports,  9,  10. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  also  in  a  case  cited  above,  referring  to 
declaim  of  a  life  tenant: 

*'Hi8  title  being  evidenced  only  by  possession,  it  must  be  limited  in  its 
*^ntto  the  claim  which  he  asserted." 

Ricard  v.    Williams  (182^),  7  Wheaton's   [U.S.  Sup.  Ct.] 
Reports,  59,  HI.  ^ 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  it  establishes  that 
^0  matter  what  acts  of  occupation  the  Dutch  may  have  per- 
formed in  the  territory  in  question,  the  effect  of  these  acts  as 
constituting  an  adverse  possession  is  restricted  to  that  portion  of 
B»e  territory  to  which  they  made  a  claim  of  right.  Whatever 
Day  have  been  the  character  of  their  possession,  to  make  an 
iverse  holding  it  must  be  included  within  the  limits  of  their 
aim. 
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VII.  Adverse  Holding  must  be  Continuous  and  Uninterrupted. 

The  term  of  adverse  holding  necessary  to  give  title  being 
fixed  by  the  Treaty  at  fifty  years,  the  general  principle  requiring 
continuity  of  possession  must  be  applied  to  this  period.  No  prin- 
ciple is  better  established  than  that  such  possession,  in  order  to 
give  title,  must  be  continuous.  A  possession  for  a  few  yeara, 
interrupted  either  by  forcible  dispossession  or  by  voluntary  aban- 
donment, although  resumed  at  intervals,  is  not  such  a  possession 
as  the  law  i*equires  to  give  title  to  an  adverse  holder.  The  holding 
must  continue  during  the  whole  period,  without  a  break.  If  it  is 
broken,  the  holding  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  existence  of  new 
conditions  at  a  later  period,  which  amount  to  adverse  holding, 
cannot  be  deemed  a  continuance  of  the  first  holding,  but  must  be 
considered  by  themselves  as  beginning  a  new  period  of  fifty  jears, 
which,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  also  be  continuous.  i 

In  Agency  Co.  v.  Short  (1888),  13  Appeal  Cases,  793,  798,  799,  , 
(Privy  Council),  previously  cited  as  to  another  principle,  the  plain-  ^ 
tiff  sought  to  recover  land  in   Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales. 
The    defendant  set    up  an    adverse    possession    for    the    stat- 
utory   period,   but    failed    to    prove    that  he    and    the   persons 
through  whom   he  claimed  had  been  in  continuous   possession 
during    that    period.      It    was    held    by    the    Supreme  Court 
of  New  South    Wales,    that  there  being  no  evidence  that  the 
legal  owner  during  the  statutory  period  retook  possession,  the 
statute    when    set    running    continued  to  run,  notwithstanding 
the    fact   that  there  was  a   break   in  the  chain  of  adverse  pos- 
sessors.    Upon  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  held  that  the 
abandonment  of  possession  by  the  trespassers  left  the  rightful 
owner  in  the  same  position  in  all  respects  as  he  was  before  the  : 
intrusion  took  place.     Lord  Macnaghten/  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  referring  to  the  decision  of  the  Colonial 
Court,  said: 

*' Their  Lordships  are  unable  to  concar  in  this  view.     They  are  of 
opinion  that  if  a  person  enters  upon  the  land  of  another  and  holds  pot- 
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«ion  for  a  time,  and  then,  without  haying  acquired  title  under  the 
atntf",  abandons  possession,  the  rightful  owner,  on  the  abandonment,  is  in 
le  same  position  in  all  respects  as  he  was  before  the  intrusion  took  place. 

.    .    The  possession    of  the  intruder,  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  of 

ansferring   title,  ceases   upon  its   abandonment  to  be  effectual  for  any 

irpose.     It  does  not  leave  behind  it  any  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  rightful 

mer  or  any  secret  process  at  work  for  the  possible  benefit  in  time  to  come 

some  casual  interloper  or  lucky  yagrant 

"There  is  not,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  any  analogy  between  the 
se  supposed  and  the  case  of  successive  disabilities  mentioned  in  the 
itnte.  There  the  statute  'continues  to  run  '  because  there  is  a  person  in 
Msession  in  whose  favor  it  is  running. 

The  eflfect  is  the  same  whether  the  possession  is  terminated  by 

voluntary  abandonment,  or  by  a  forcible  dispossession.     If  the 

Dssession  depends  upon  settlement  and  the  settlement  is  aban- 

3ned,  the  adverse  holding,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  that  settle- 

lent,  comes  to  an  end.     A  new  settlement  will  not  continue  it. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  adverse  holding, 
ccording  to  whether  or  not  it  fulfills  the  conditions  of  adverse 
olding;  but  the  adverse  holding  based  on  the  previous  settlement 
(determined  forever.  The  occasional  existence,  therefore,  during 
long  period — two  hundred  years,  for  example—of  settlements 
isting  a  short  time,  when  there  ace  long  intervals  of  abandon- 
ment during  the  period,  count  for  nothing  unless  some  one  of  the 
etUements  shows  a  continuous  existence  during  the  whole  period 
f  fifty  years. 

A  fortiori^  the  adverse  holding  is  terminated  by  a  forcible  dis- 
ossession  by  the  former  owner.  There  is  no  more  effectual  mode 
f  putting  an  end  to  adverse  possession  on  the  part  of  a  State  than 
f  forcibly  ousting  the  intruder.  It  is  not  only  a  cessation  of  the 
Msession,  but  it  is  notice  at  the  same  time,  and  that  of  the  clear- 
t  kind,  that  the  claim,  if  any,  is  not  only  disputed,  but  is  to  be 
listed  by  all  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  case,  it  is  found  that 
)  settlements  or  other  establishments  relied  on  to  prove  adverse 
kfing  were  from  time  to  time  totally  abandoned.    Such  was 
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the  case  with  the  first  Poraeroon  colony  in  1666,  after  an  e 
istence  of  seven  years;  the  second  Poraeroon  colony  in  1689,  aft 
an  existence  of  three  years,  and  the  second  and  third  posts 
Cuyuni,  each  of  which  lasted  three  years.  The  destruction  of  W 
first  post  in  1758  was  a  forcible  dispossession  by  the  holder  of  th 
prior  sovereignty.  Each  of  these  brought  to  an  end  the  runnin 
of  the  50-year  rule,  as  to  that  particular  establishment,  and  eac 
required  a  new  act  of  settlement,  in  order  to  begin  adverse  hold 
ing  again. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to  political  control.  Politica 
control  is  by  the  Treaty  made,  with  certain  reservations,  a  poe 
sible  foundation  for  adverse  holding;  but  the  political  contro 
must  be  continuous  for  fifty  years.  A  fitful  control,  exerciser 
spasmodically  and  capriciously  from  time  to  time,  with  long  in 
tervals  of  apparent  abandonment  of  control,  cannot  be  deemed  I 
be  suGRcient  under  the  Treatv. 

Whatever  the  Dutch  did  that  had  a  shadow  of  resemblance  b 
political  control  in  the  disputed  territory  they  did  in  this  spas 
modic  way.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  systematic  adminis 
tration  of  any  district.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  continuou 
control  of  any  district.  Of  political  control  in  the  real  meanin 
of  the  word  there  was  none  whatever.  Even  the  acts  upon  whic 
the  British  Case  relies  to  prove  some  sort  of  control,  and  espe< 
ially  those  relating  to  the  Indians,  had  about  them  no  element  ( 
continuity. 

VIIl.     Adverse  Holding  must  be  Open  and  Notorious. 

The  theory  upon  which  an  adverse  holding  is  allowed  to  mal 
title  is  that  if  the  true  owner,  knowing  the  fact  of  the  ent 
upon  and  adverse  possession  of  his  land,  nevertheless  sleeps  up< 
his  title  and  allows  the  encroachment  to  go  unchecked  for  a  loi 
period  of  time,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his  rights.  B 
in  order  that  such  a  principle  may  apply,  the  adverse  possessi< 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  owner  is  chargeable  wi 
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actual  or  constructive  knowledge  of  the  possession,  and  of  the 
claim  under  which  it  is  taken.  A  silent  and  secret  taking  of 
possession,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  cannot  create  an  adverse 
titl6.  Much  more  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  States;  above  all, 
in  territories  such  as  those  now  in  dispute,  which  were  in  con- 
siderable part  a  trackless  wilderness,  where  the  opportunity 
for  secret  and  obscure  acts  by  individuals  in  remote  and  un- 
frequented localities  was  exceptionally  great. 

So,  too,  with  the  claim  of  right.  It  is  not  only  the  facts 
which  are  alleged  to  constitute  possession  that  must  be  notorious, 
but  the  claim  must  also  be  notorious.  It  must  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prior  holder,  actually  or  constructively,  not 
only  that  the  adverse  holder  has  possession,  but  that  he  has 
possession  under  a  claim  of  right. 

No  principle  of  the  law  of  adverse  holding  is  more  clearly 
recognized  than  this,  and  notoriety  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
dements  of  any  definition  or  the  term.  Thus,  the  definition  of 
Chief  Justice  Kent,  already  quoted,  is: 

''A  real  and  substantial  inclosure,  an  actual  occupancy,  b, possessio pedis, 
which  is  definite,  positive  and  notorious." 

Jackson  v.  ShooninaJcer,  2  Johnson's  New  York  Eeports,  230, 
234  (1807). 

So  also  says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Baldwin: 

''It  suffices  for  this  purpose,  that  visible  and  notorious  acts  of  ownership 
are  exercised  over  the  premises  in  controversy,  for  twenty-one  years,  after  an 
?ntry  under  claim  and  color  of  title." 

Ewing  v.  Burnet  (1837),  11  Peters'  [U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.]  Reports, 
41,  52. 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

'*  An  ouster,  or  disseisin,  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  presumed  from  the  mere 
ict  of  sole  possession;  but  it  may  be  proved  by  such  possession,  accom- 
inied  with  a  notorious  claim  of  an  exclusive  right" 

Ricard  v.  Williams  (1822),  7  Wheaton's  [U.  S.  Sup.  Ct]  Re- 
ports. 59,  121. 
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See  also  Chief  Justice  Parker: 

''There  should  be  something  more  than  the  deed  itself,  and  a  met 
entry  under  it — something  from  which  a  presumption  of  actual  notice  ma; 
reasonably  arise.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  actual  knowledge  of  the  deed 
Acts  of  ownership,  raising  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  owner,  witl 
knowledge  of  them,  must  have  understood  that  there  was  a  claim  of  title, 
may  be  held  to  be  constructive  notice." 

Bailey  v.  Carleton  (1841),  12  New  Hampshire  Reports,  9, 16. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  it  is  admitted  that 
many  of  the  acts  which  are  adduced  in  the  British  Case  to  indicate 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  were  of  sufficient  notoriety. 
The  fact  that  Dutch  colonists  and  traders  passed  over  the  territory, 
for  example,  and  that  they  passed  over  it  for  purposes  of  trade,  was 
doubtless  well  known,  for  the  i-eason,  if  for  no  other,  that  a  large 
part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  or  with  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, who,  in  like  manner  and  to  an  equal  extent,  frequented  the 
territory  for  the  same  purpose;  in  fact,  much  of  the  trade  which 
is  spoken  of  was  a  dii*ect  trade  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  themselves,  and  the  fact  has  been  noted  that,  especially 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  comprLsing  the  largest  part  of 
the  period,  the  trade  between  the  two  colonies,  particularly  in 
Barima,  was  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
came  to  the  Dutch  post  and  settlement,  and  but  little  by  the 
Dutch  going  to  the  Orinoco.  It  was  the  distinct  and  avowed 
policy  of  the  authorities  of  Essequibo  to  have  the  trade  proceed  in 
this  way.  The  question  of  trade,  however,  is  wholly  unimpor- 
tant, because  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  made  the 
foundation  of  adverse  holding,  for  it  fulfills  none  of  the  require- 
ments of  adverse  holding. 

As  for  the  other  acts  upon  which  the  claim  is  made,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  these  had  the  notoriety  which  the  law  re- 
quires to  establish  adverse  holding.  So  as  to  the  two  or  three 
instances  referred  to  of  alleged  cutting  of  timber,  although  no 
timber  was  cut.  So  with  the  prospecting  of  Hildebrandt  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  of  which  some  mention  is  made.     Nothing  oi 
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importance  was  ever  discovered  there,  and  it  was,  for  that  reason, 
ahaDdoned  by  the  Company.  The  Spaniards  never  knew  that  it 
iad  been  carried  on. 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  ''  posts,"  so-called,  there  was  no 
post  west  of  the  line  connecting  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  in  the 
Interior,  with  Moruka,  on  the  Coast,  which  the  Spaniards  did  not 
break  up  as  soon  as  its  existence  became  known.  We  know  w^ith 
what  rapidity  and  thoroughness  they  acted  upon  the  report  of 
^y  Benito  as  to  the  post  at  Quive-Kuru;  and  as  to  the  second, 
he  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  attack  it  when  the  post  was 
noved,  and  as  to  the  third,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Spaniards  were  even  aware  of  its  existence.  If  they  were,  its 
[pretensions  were  so  slight  and  its  activities  so  feeble  and  harmless 
Aatit  might  well  have  been  left,  as  it  was,  to  the  natural  death 
which  was  its  fat«  after  three  years  of  precarious  existence. 

finally,  in  reference  to  the  relations  with  the  Indians.    Apart 
from  all  the  other  considerations  excluding  these  relations  from 
the  question  of  adverse  holding,  they  entirely  lack  the  element  of 
notoriety.    They  were  carried  on  by  secret  intrigues  and  conspira- 
cies.   The  most  pronounced  effect  of  them  in  this  controversy, 
'Minaely,  the  attacks  upon  Spanish  missions,  which  the  Dutch  in- 
stigated, were  of  so  secret  and  sinister  a  character  that  the  Com- 
pany, even  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Director,  referred  to 
tlicm  with  guarded  indirectness  of  speech,  but  in  phrases  beneath 
^hich  lay  an  unmistakable  meaning.     The  Director  hinted  that 
k«  could  bring  about  an  attack.     The  Company  adopted  the  hint, 
*od  hinted  back  that  he  should  do  it,  but  cautioned  him  that  it 
^Qstbedone  covertly  and  secretly.     ''  If  you  can,"  says  their  ex- 
'^rdinary  letter  of  September  9,  1749  (B.  C.  II,  51),  ''by  indi- 
^  means  and  without  yourself  appearing  therein,  bring  it  about 
^  the  Spaniards  be  dislodged   from  the  forts  and  buildings 
•  •  .    you  will  do  well  to  accomplish  this."    And  the  burning 
^  the  missions  and  the  murder  of  the  missionaries  followed  in  due 
^^.    Certainly  these  acts,  however  else  they  may  be  charac- 
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terized,  purposely  and  actively  shunned  that  notoriety  which  is 
required  to  establish  adverse  holding. 

The  process,  of  acquiring  prescriptive  rights  by  stealth  is 
precisely  what  the  law  forbids,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this  that 
it  exacts  that  adverse  holding  shall  be  under  a  notorious 
claim.  It  is  the  laches  of  the  owner  that  justifies  the  rule  by 
which  a  wrongful  possession  may  grow  into  a  title;  but  the  owner 
is  not  chargeable  with  laches  unless  he  has  notice  that  the  pos- 
session is  held  under  a  claim,  and  he  has  no  such  notice  where  the 
acts  by  which  the  possession  is  sought  to  be  established  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  ownership  of  another,  or  where  the  adverse 
claimant  studiously  refrains  from  advancing  his  claim  and  is 
silent  where  he  ought  to  speak. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  contrast  the 
Spanish  claim  and  their  method  of  enfoi*cing  it  with  that  which 
the  Dutch  Company  imposed  upon  the  Director-General.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter^s  own  testimony  in  his  Memorandum  of  17t>4 
(V.  C.  II,  157),  he  says: 

*'  What  can  we  expect  fn>in  .  .  .  the  removal  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  Guayana  so  much  nearer  to  our  boundaries  ?  The  latter  go 
to  work  openly,  like  a  proud  nation,  and  they  can  therefore  be  better  op- 
posed^ an  open  enemy  never  being  so  dangerous  as  a  secret  one." 
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CHAPTER  XH 

JTCH  SETTLEMENT   IN  ITS  BEARING  ON  THE   QUES- 
TION OF  ADVERSE  HOLDING. 

Having  stated  the  general  principles  lying  at  the  foundation 
the  doctrine  of  adverse  holding,  it  remains  to  consider  how  far, 
ider  the  Treaty,  and  under  the  general  principles  of  law  apart 
om  the  Treaty,  an  adverse  holding  for  fifty  years  by  the  Nether- 
nds  of  any  of  the  territory  in  dispute  has  been  established, 
here  is  but  one  condiiton,  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Treaty, 
rhich  is  generally  suflBcient  to  constitute  an  adverse  holding, 
lamely  "  actual  settlement  of  a  district." 

A  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  time-limit  mentioned  in 
Rule  (a). 

The  period  covered  by  the  history  of  the  Dutch  colony  is  from 
1W8  to  1814,   a  period    of    one    hundred    and    sixty-six  years. 
Under   these    circumstances,    and    considering    the  importance 
which  the  parties  attached  to  the  time-limit,  as  shown  by  its  in- 
sertion in  Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty,  it  would  seem  that  the  British 
Case  should  be  found  somewhere  to  state  at  what  date  the  claim 
ismade  that  the  fifty-years'  period  begins  to  run.     But  one  looks  in 
^n  through  the  whole  Case  and  Counter-Case  for  any  suggestion 
^t  at  any  particular  date  any  fifty-years'  period  begins  to  run 
for  any  particular  locality. 

1.  Actual  settlement  of  a  district. 

The  question  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  adverse  holding 
^fespect  to  actual  settlement  has  been  already  discussed  in  the 
*^pter  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  (pp.  ). 

^  there  shown  the  acts  relied  upon  to  establish  adverse  holding 
iQugt  in  all  cases  be  national  acts,  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
^^erse  holder  who  claims  as  sovereign,  and  must  be  evidenced  by 
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a  continued  exercise  of  sovereignty,  in  other  words,  by  political 
control.  A  settlement,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  adverse 
holding  as  to  any  particular  locality,  must  be  composed  of  inhab- 
itants in  greater  or  less  numbers,  who  have  adopted  that  locality 
as  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  who  have  established  there  their 
homes  and  occupations  with  a  certain  degree  of  permanence;  it 
must  be  under  a  recognized  and  actual  political  control  exercised 
over  the  territory  as  territory,  and  over  all  persons  therein;  and 
finally,  no  such  claim  can  be  established  beyond  the  area  of  actual 
settlement,  nor  in  a  geographical  district,  by  anything  less  than  a 
settlement  of  the  district. 

Starting  with  the  Dutch  possession  of  Kykoveral  at  the  date  of 
the  Treaty  of  Munster,  we  find  that  between  1648  and  1814  the 
Dutch  succeeded  in  making  settlements  to  a  certain  extent  and 
for  a  greater  or  less  period 

(1)  On  the  Essequibo  River,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyuni 
and  Massaruni,  below  the  falls  of  those  rivers. 

(2)  At  Pomeroon  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  question  of  settlement  is  also  to  be  considered,  although 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  non-existence,  in 

(1)  The  Interior  Territory,  west  of  the  Lower  Cuyuni  Falls  and 
south  of  the  Imataka  Mountains,  including  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni 
region. 

(2)  The  Coast  Territory,  west  of  Moruka,  including  the  Barima- 
Waini  region. 

The  evidence  as  to  these  four  localities  will  be  considered  in  the 

above  order. 

(1)    Essequibo. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo  is  divided  into  two 
periods.  During  the  first  hundred  years  or  thereabouts,  the  settle- 
ments or  plantations  were  chiefly  upon  the  points  of  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams, — Bartica  Point,  betweei 
the  Massaruni  and  the  Essequibo;  Cartabo  Point,  between  the  Mas 
saruni  and  the  Cuyuni;  the  point  where  the  penal  settlement  wa 
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afterwards  situated,  between  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Essequibo,  and 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Essequibo,  with  a  few  plantations  lower 
down.  This  circle  of  plantations  surrounding  Kykoveral  is  the 
early  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  settle  on  the  Cuyuni,  Massaruni  or 
Essequibo  above  the  falls.  The  latter  formed  an  absolute  bar- 
rier, as  far  as  colonial  development  was  concerned,  both  on  the 
CajQDi  and  the  Massaruni,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  discuss- 
ing the  geographical  features  (Ch.  VII,  pp.  ). 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  settlement  in  Essequibo  is 
from 

(1)  16Ji8  to  17Jfi. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  British  Case  (p.  25),  speaking  of 
the  period  prior  to  1648,  that  *'the  seat  of  government  was  at 
lykoveral."  This  statement  is  not  correct  as  indicating  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  or  prior 
thereto.  Fort  Kykoveral,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  was  not  the 
Mat  of  government  in  the  sense  that  there  was  any  settlement 
around  it  which  it  governed.  Kykoveral  was  the  settlement. 
There  was  nothing  else. 

At  this  date  the  establishment  at  Kykoveral  was  purely  a 
trading  establishment.  The  persons  who  occupied  it  were  the 
unmarried  employees  of  the  West  India  Company.  There  were 
no  free  colonists;  there  were  no  plantations. 

For  the  first  nine  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  these  con- 
ations remained  unchanged.  There  is  no  record  of  any  colonists 
or  of  any  settlement.  The  direction  of  the  post  at  Essequibo  was 
in  the  bands  of  the  Zeeland  Chamber  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  their  first  invitation  to  colonists  was  issued  in  1656  (V. 
3.  n,  28).  A  new  invitation,  granting  additional  privileges,  was 
»Qblisbed  the  next  year  (V.  C.  II,  30).  As  a  result  of  these 
ffbrts,  on  March  22,  1657,  the  first  actual  colonists  arrived  in  the 
ssequiboy  numbering  twelve  persons. 
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The  small  results  of  this  first  undertaking  led  the  Zeeland 
Chamber  to  make  an  aiTanp:ement  with  three  Dutch  cities  wbidi 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pomeroon  in  1658.  This  settle- 
ment will  be  taken  up  by  itself.    * 

In  consequence  of  the  energy  with  which  the  undertaking  of 
the  three  Zeeland  cities  was  started,  the  colony  in  the  Ponieroon 
attained  a  rapid,  perhaps  too  rapid  development.  For  the  mo- 
ment all  interest  was  centered  in  this  colony;  and  although  the 
Essequibo  settlement  was  maintained  and  its  Commaudeur  re- 
mained at  Kykoveral,  it  showed  comparatively  little  progresB. 

Not  until  1664  do  we  find  any  indications  of  new  development 
in  this  quarter.  In  that  year  the  first  allusion  appears  in  the 
evidence  subsequent  to  the  emigration  of  the  twelve  colonists  in 
1657.  This  is  the  petition  of  Jan  Doensen  to  the  Zeeland  Cham- 
ber, July  3,  1664  (B.  C.  I,  162),  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  which 
he  with  several  qualified  associates  had  chosen  and  taken  poesee- 
sion  of  ^'  situated  in  the  River  Essequibo  at  Brauwershoek,  upon 
which  he  has  placed  an  agent,  one  Huibrecht  Vinou,  a  French* 
man,  provided  with  several  negroes  and  other  agricultural  im|de- 
nients  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  sugar-mill  there  and  of 
the  further  plantation  needed  therefor." 

Brauwershoek  was  on  the  point  already  referred  to  between 
the  Cuyuni  and  Essequibo,  and  therefore  within  the  little  circle 
already  described  surrounding  the  island  of  Kykoveral  and  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  about  at  the  present  site  of  the 
British  penal  settlement. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  settlement  of  colonists  in  Essequibo 
at  this  time  is  further  established  by  Doensen's  petition, which  also 
shows  that  there  was  no  registry  of  lands  in  the  colony.  He  asks 
that,  *' inasmuch  as  there  in  that  country  they  have  or  can  find 
no  opportunity  for  having  the  ownership  of  their  aforesaid  plan- 
tation recorded  and  registered,"  the  ownership  may  be  recorded 
at  home. 

In  1665,  during  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  Datdi 
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an  English  force  from  Barbadoes,  led  by  Major  Scott,  attacked  and 
captured  Pomeroon  and  Essequibo,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
left  garrisons  in  occupation. 

The  Fi-ench,  as  the  allies  of  the  Dutch,  harassed  and  blockaded 
the  English  garrisons,  which  in  the  following  year  surrendered, 
and  the  Dutch  thereupon  resumed  possession  and  the  West 
India  Company  its  control. 

The  settlement  on  the  Pomeroon  having  come  to  an  end,  Esse- 
quibo  resumed  its  importance,  and  in  1669  the  first  cargo  of  sugar 
was  sent  from  the  colony,  a  result  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  Pomeroon  slaves  were  turned  over  to  Essequibo. 

In  the  next  year,  1670,  Hendrik  Rol  was  appointed  Com- 
mandeur;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  he  advocated, 
three  plantations  were  started  for  the  Company  in  that  year  in 
Essequibo.  The  colony  was  still  in  a  primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  1674  the  States-General  chartered  the  new  West  India  Com- 
pany,  limiting  its  possessions  to  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon. 

It  early  became  evident  that  the  fort  at  Kykoveral  was  too  far 
Qp  the  rivers  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  attack  by  sea,  and  in 
1684  we  find  the  first  tendency  towards  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river  mouth.  In  that  year  the  French  were  in  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  created  by  this  invasion 
a '' stronghold  "  of  palisades  was  built  on  Stamper's  Island,  some 
distance  down  the  Essequibo  River  (B.  C.  I,  167). 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  plantation  increased  in 
namber  and  extent,  yet  as  late  as  1691  the  whole  colony  contained 
not  more  than  one  hundred  Europeans  (Rodway  and  Watt, 
Chronological  History,  pp.  12,  86,  88). 

The  most  complete  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colony  and 
the  occupations  of  those  who  had  it  in  charge  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Com- 
mandeurfrom  July,  1699,  to  June,  1701,  printed  in  full  inB.  C.-C, 
pp.  47-158.     To  illustrate  this  Journal,  map  of  the  plantations 
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was  made  by  the  Surveyor,  Abraham  Maas,  in  1706,  and  sent  to 
the  West  India  Company  by  the  Commandeur. 

This  map  (Venezuelan  Atlas,  Map  59),  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Journal  just  referred  to,  shows  exactly  the  extent  of  the 
Essequibo  settlements.  It  defines  the  boundaries  of  twenty-eight 
plantations,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Jour- 
nal. Of  these  plantations,  nine  lay  on  the  Essequibo  below  the 
junction  of  the  rivers,  twelve  upon  the  Essequibo  above,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
borhood  of  Kykoveral.  The  plantations  lay  on  the  river  banks, 
and  the  land  comprised  in  each  grant  extended  a  mile  or  two  in- 
land. None  of  these  plantations  were  too  far  from  the  fort  to 
make  the  journey,  going  and  returning,  in  one  day. 

The  plantations  on  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  were  much 
nearer  to  the  island  than  the  most  distant  plantations  on  the  Esse- 
quibo itself.  There  was  not  a  plantation  on  these  rivers  further 
than  ten  miles  from  the  fort.     All  of  them  were  below  the  falls.. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  the  plantations  gradually  increased, 
but  almost  wholly  on  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo.  The  river  still 
remained  the  only  means  of  communication.  No  roads  were 
built,  and  there  were  no  interior  plantations.  There  was  no  vil- 
lage anywhere;  the  only  part  of  the  settlement  which  resembled 
a  village  was  a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve  houses  at  Cartabo  point 
between  the  Massaruni  and  the  Cuyuni,  opposite  Kykoveral.  At 
this  point,  in  1716,  a  new  Government  house  was  built,  directly 
opposite  the  island,  which  was  known  as  the  '*  House  Naby" 
(near  by),  at  which  the  Court  of  Policy  held  its  sessions.  Th© 
few  houses  which  gathered  around  it  were  locally  known  as 
Cartabo. 

The  lowest  fall  of  the  Cuyuni  still  remained  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  plantations  on  that  river,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  limi^ 
as  long  as  the  Dutch  colony  existed.  At  this  point  the  Compan; 
had  two  experimental  plantations  for  raising  indigo  and  coffee 
The  indigo  plantation  was  begun  in  1732  (B.  C.  II,  14).     It  was  i 
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the  lowest  fall  in  the  Cuyuni  (7d.,  201),  where  mention  is  made 
that  a  party  of  Spaniards  'Mn  Cuyuni  have  been  down  to  the 
bwest  fall,  where  your  Lordships'  indigo  plantation  is  situated." 
At  the  lowest  fall  of  the  Cuyuni  an  experimental  coffee  planta- 
ioii  was  also  established  by  the  Company.  From  the  report  of 
he  Commandeur  of  the  Colony  in  1730  (B.  C.  II,  10),  this  planta 
aon  was  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  fall.  The  Com- 
nandeur  reports  that 

'on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September  [i.  e,,  1729]  I  inspected  the  coffee 
rii&tations  in  Cajnni,  both  above  and  below  the  full,  and  found  many  of 
ic  oldest  trees  withered,  and  most  of  them  in  a  bad  state,  wherefore  I 
)rdered  the  Director,  Saign6,  to  go  and  inspect  the  surrounding  lands,  and 
to  hare  a  new  coffee  and  cocoa  plantation  laid  out  towards  the  next  season, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  grow  the  last-mentioned 
product  in  Cuyuni  (where  the  ground  is  best  fitted  for  it)." 

About  1738  a  number  of  slaves  revolted,  and  established  them- 
sdves  on  an  island  in  the  Cuyuni,  between  the  lower  falls  and  the 
nwuth.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  continue  to 
occupy  the  island  under  the  Government,  on  performing  certain* 
^ork.  This  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  people  being 
fefenred  to  as  the  *'  Company's  half-free  Creoles"  (B.  C.  ). 

In  the  Massaruni  there  was  also  a  plantation  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  falls.  This  was  the  Company's  plantation 
is  Poelwyck,  which  had  been  on  an  island  near  the  fort, 
i>ut  which,  in  1704,  the  Commandeur  began  to  transfer  to  a  point 
»bove  the  falls  (B.  C.  I,  228).    The  British  case  states: 

"  The  site  can  be  identified  by  means  of  the  map  of  1748  by  Storm  van  's 
^riTefiiDde,  on  wliich  it  is  numbered  46." 

A  reference  to  the  map  in  question  shows  that  plantation  No. 
5,  which  is  given  in  the  table  of  references  on  the  same  map  as 
oelwyck,  was  not  more  than  ten  miles  above  Kykoveral,  and 
lerefore  just  about  the  lowest  fall. 

In  1735  an  outlying  post  was  established  at  some  distance 
>  the  Elssequibo  River,  at  or  near  Arinda.  This  outlying 
6t   was    maintained   with    more  or   less  continuity  through- 
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out  the  Dutch  history  of  the  colony.     It  was  mainly  for  trading 
with  the  Indians.    Except  the  Outlier  and  Bylier  employed  at  the  ! 
Post,  not  a  single  white  man  ever  Uved  above  the  falls  of  Ease* 
quibo. 

(2)  17JiO-18U. 

Id  1739-40  the  garrison  and  the  seat  of  government  was  trana- 
ferred  from  Kykoveral  to  Vlaggen  (or  Flag)  Island,  afterwards 
known  as  Fort  Island,  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eese- 
quibo.     Here  there  grew  up  a  cluster  of  buildings,  including  the  \ 
fort,  the  public  store  houses,  the  barracks  for  the  little  garrisoa  i 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  oflBcers. 

The  real  growth  of  the  colony  dates  from  this  period,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  Until  1735,  it  had  remained  nearly  stationary. 
About  that  date  its  population  began  to  increase.  The  trade  ia 
Indian  slaves  first  reached  considerable  proportions  about  the  same 
time. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  a  strong  tendency  had  developed 
on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  establish  their  plantations  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  Essequibo.  After  the  removal  of  the  fort  the 
tendency  was  still  more  noticeable.  The  upper  plantations  were 
abandoned.     In  1748  they  were  considered  very  remote. 

In  that  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  **the  burdensome 
and  unprofitable  indigo  plantation."  The  Court  said,  February  6, 
1748  (B.  C.  II,  65)  that  '*  to  our  sorrow,  we  must  report  that  in 
this  matter  we  could  in  no  way  attain  the  desired  end,  inasmuch 
as,  although  the  conditions  were  arranged  very  favorably,  not  one 
person  was  willing  to  bid  a  single  stiver  thereon,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  Ri^er 
Cuyuni." 

The  old  fort  at  Kykoveral  was  practically  abandoned,  thou^ 
it  was  occasionally  used  for  local  purposes,  especially  in  case  of 
Indian  disturbances  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Essequibo. 

In  1764  the  condition  of  affairs  was  such  that  the  Director- 
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General  could  write,  speaking  of  a  movement  of  Indians  from  the 
Cnyuni  to  the  Massaruni,  that  he  had  received  such  a  report 
"from  the  few  colonists  who  still  reside  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  rivers"  (B.  C.  Ill,  116).  In  1770  Hartsiuck,  in  his  History  of 
Guiana  (I,  page  263),  states  that  the  village  of  Cartabo  had  con- 
sisted "of  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,"  but  that  it  was  **now  iu 
ruins."  By  1773  all  demands  for  grants  of  land  upon  the  river 
at  the  former  site  had  ceased. 

On  December  23,  1773,  Trotz,  the  Director-General,  wrote  the 
Company  (V.  C.  II,  221): 

"It  is  uow  au  opportune  moment  for  closing  the  Court,  because  there 
in*  no  longer  any  grants  of  land  to  be  mitje;  no  one  will  ask  tor  lands  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  and  mjst  of  tliem  are  already  annexed  as 
timber  grounds  for  the  plantations  below." 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  old  grants  iu  the  throe  rivers  below 
the  falls. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Conipauy  June  6,  1777  (V.  C.  II,  232),  A.  A. 
Brown,  the  Secretary  in  Essequibo,  inquiring  whether  lands  which 
have  been  granted  ''formerly  or  long  ago,  or  which  have  been 
acquired  by  purchase  or  iuheritunce,"  and  which  are  at  present  not 
at  all  under  cultivation  cannot  revert  to  the  Company,  writes: 

*•  If  so,  then  the  Company  has  a  right  to  at  legist  three  (piarters  of  this 
ttUosive  colony  since  there  arc  several  planters  who  hold  thousands  of  acres 
<>fUni]  which  arc  not  under  cultivation.  For  most  of  the  oKl  planters,  as 
*on  as  the  lower  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation,  transferred  their 
pUntalions  which  lay  above  this  fort  or  Flag  Island,  brought  off  all  their 
•lavcj,  mills,  cattle,  etc.,  and  practically  abandoned  the  old  plantations;  but, 
unorder  nevertheless  to  retain  their  right,  as  they  fancy,  to  those  upper 
M«,  they  sent  thither  all  their  old  and  decrepit  slaves,  who  can  be  of  no 
^UD  the  new  plantations. 

Thus  one  finds  above  this  island  (which  is  distant  only  one  tide  from  the 
•tooth)  not  one  sugar,  coffee  or  cotton  plantation  except  only  that  of  the 
^-Conncilor  S.  G.  van  der  Heyden,  situated  a  great  tide  above  this  island, 
t  the  months  of  the  two  rivers  Mazaruni  and  Cnyuni. 

Id  these  rivers,  likewise,  just  as  in  the  river  of  Esseqnibo,  properly  so- 
iled, there  can  be  found  not  one  plantation  which  furnishes  any  products 
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except  a  little  cassava  breads  and  this  of  so  slight  importance  as  not  to 
deserve  mention. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statements  that  there  were  no  set- 
tlements or  plantations  in  the  rivers  above  the  falls. 

Three  times  in  its  later  history,  before  the  cession  of  the  colony 
to  Great  Britain,  it  was  subject  to  military  occupation,— by  the 
British  and  subsequently  by  the  Fi-onch,  from  1781  to  1784;  by  the 
British  from  1790  to  1802.  and  again  by  the  British  from  1803  to 
1814. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Dutch  Governors 
themselves  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  orig- 
inal site  of  the  colony  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kykoveral  had 
practically  become  a  wilderness.  The  movement  of  the  colony 
was  toward  the  east  bank  of  the  Essequibo  and  around  the  coast 
to  the  eastward  toward  Demerara.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  maps 
(Ven.  Atlas,  Maps  66,  67,  68,  70)  shows  that  before  the  plantations 
on  the  west  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  those  on  the 
east  had  approached  Demerara.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  how- 
ever, the  plantations  began  to  fill  up  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Essequibo  on  the  west,  known  as  the  Arabisi  or 
Arabian  coast. 

In  summing  up  the  description  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  Essequibo  settlement,  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Pomeroon,  it  appears  that  the  limits  of  the  Essequibo 
colony,  as  far  as  actual  settlement  is  concerned,  may  be  fixed  with 
substantial  accuracy.     They  are  clearly  defined  on  the  side  of  the 
Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  by  the  position  of  the  falls.     The  meridian 
of  59  degrees  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  crosses  these  two  rivers 
at  a  point  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  west  of  the  lowest  falls.    All 
the  territory  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  this 
controversy  as  being  within   the  settlements  on  the  Cuyuni  and 
Massaruni  is,  therefore,  well  within  this  meridian.     It  may  als< 
be  remarked  of  this  line  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Essequib 
during  the  five  hundred  miles  of  its  length  is  to  the  eastward  of  ii 
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except  possibly  at  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  noticed  that  to  the  eastward  of  this  line  are  the  head- 
waters of  all  the  *'  little  rivers"  emptying  into  the  lower  Essequibo 
from  the  west.  A  line  starting  on  this  meridian,  and  following  it 
wuth  to  the  parallel  of  6  degrees  N.,  thence  aloug  that  [)arallel  to 
Jie  Essequibo,  and  up  the  Essequibo  to  the  boundary  of  Brazil, 
akes  in  all  the  settlements  ever  possessed  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
Essequibo  and  its  tributaries. 

(2.)    POMEROON. 

The  Pomeroon  is  a  river  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  size, 
which  rises  at  a  point  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
Essequibo  and  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  on  a  nearly  parallel 
course.  Upon  reaching  a  point  five  miles  from  the  seashore,  it 
fakes  a  bend  to  the  northwest,  and  during  the  remainder  of  its 
course  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  line,  forming  a  long  peninsula 
or  strip  between  the  river  and  the  ocean,  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Nassau,  still  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Esse<]uibo.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Wacupo  Creek,  a  short  stream  coming  in  fiom  the  west;  and  an- 
other small  stream,  the  Moruka,  emptying  into  the  sea,  lies  a 
Diileor  two  further  west. 

The  ordinary  means  of  communication  between  the  Pomeroon 
»od  Ihe  Moruka  was  by  sea.  Interior  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Pomeroon  and  Essequibo  is  of  comparatively  recent 
fete,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  canal  at  Tapakuma. 
during  the  Dutch  period  the  ordinary  communication  between 
he  Pomeroon  and  Essequibo  wiis  by  sea. 

Tliere  was  no  communication  between  the  Pomeroon  district 
ad  the  Bcrima-Waini  region,  except  through  the  semi-artificial 
abo  near  Moruca  Creek,  a  means  of  communication  which,  ac- 
>rdiDg  to  the  best  English  official  authorities,  was  always  ex- 
)edingly  uncertain,  and  often  impassable  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Pomeroon  was  in  1658,  and  lasted 
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until  1665.  The  second  settlenieut  was  in  1686,  and  lasted  unt 
1689.  These  are  the  only  settlements  which  the  Dutch  made  o 
that  river,  or  in  the  neighboring  territory. 

The  first  of  the  Pomeroon  colonies  was  known  as  Nova  Zee 
landia.  It  was  the  result  of  the  agreement  made  December  1( 
1657,  between  the  three  Zeeland  cities  of  Middolburg,  Flushin, 
and  Vere  and  the  West  India  Company  to  fit  out  a  colonizing  ex 
pedition,  consisting  of  two  ships,  one  to  carry  out  the  colonists 
the  other  to  bring  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  ship 
sailed  in  Febiniary,  1658,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  June 

By  1661  the  colonists  had  occupied  sites  on  the  Demerara  and 
also  on  the  Pomeroon;  they  had  divers  plantations  and  a  consid 
erable  number  of  settlers;  the  chief  place  was  called  Nieuw  Mid- 
delburgh.    (B.  C.  I,  148.) 

Many  documents  are  attached  to  the  British  Case  to  show  the 
flourishing  character  of  the  Pomeroon  settlement,  which  wastbiu 
begun  in  1658.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  H 
is  conceded  that  the  Dutch  settled  on  the  Pomeroon  in  1658 
and  that  they  had  several  plantations  and  raised  what  was 
for  a  new  colony,  a  considerable  crop.  It  may  well  have  been  at 
the  time  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Guayana 
Its  prosperity,  however,  and  in  fact  its  very  existence,  cam< 
speedily  and  suddenly  to  an  end. 

In  1665,  an  English  force  under  Major  Scott  attacked  and  cap 
tured  the  settlement.  (B.  C.  I,  166).  At  that  time,  accordinj 
to  Governor  Byam  (Journal,  B.  C.  I,  167,  which  enumerates  a! 
the  colonies  in  Guayana),  the  westernmost  of  the  Dutch  colonie 
was  **Bowroom  [PomeroonJ  and  Moroco,  alias  New  2feaIaod."  I 
is  stated  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  colonies  the  Dutch  ever  ha< 
in  America,  '*  16  leagues  leeward  of  Dissikeeb."  The  colonies  ii 
1666  were  recovered  by  the  Dutch. 

The  resumption  of  possession  by  the  Dutch  had  no  results  i 
the  Pomeroon.  The  settlement  at  that  point  was  entirely  abai 
doned.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  after  the  EInglisb  occ 
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pation  any  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  colony,  or  that  a 
colonist  I'emained  in  the  neighborhood;  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence  p^oes  to  show  that  Pomeroon  returned  to  its  original 
condition  of  primeval  wilderness,  and  that  it  so  remained  from 
1665  until  lf>86. 

''In  1666  the  colony  hifos  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  settlement 
on  the  Pomeroon  remained  neglected  for  some  time." 

It  was  not  only  neglected,  as  admitted  in  the  British  Case,  but 
it  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  next  refei-ence  to  the  locality  is  thirteen  years  later,  when 
the  Commandeur  at  Essequibo,  October  20,  1679  (B.  C.  I,  181), 
writes: 

"The  River  Pomeroon  also  promises  some  profit;  for,  in  order  to  make 
trill  of  it,  I  sent  thither  in  August  last,  one  of  my  soldiers  to  barter  for 
innitto  dye." 

Tidings  came,  however,  of  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of  Caribs 
from  the  Corentin,  which  intended  to  visit  the  Essequibo  and  the 
Pomeroon,  with  a  view  to  making  an  attack.  No  attack  took 
place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rumor  the  Commandeur  **  called 
into  the  fort  the  above-mentioned  outlier  in  Pomeroon,  both  to 
save  him  from  being  surprised,  along  with  the  Company's  goods, 
by  these  savages,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  case  of  attack.-' 
On  the  8th  of  October,  the  soldier  accordingly  came  to  the  fort 
with  the  goods.  The  Commandeur  says  that,  as  the  scare  is  now 
over,  he  will  send  him  back  in  four  or  five  weeks,  **  and,  if  the 
trade  prospers,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  build  there  a 
snail  house  for  two  or  three  men,  so  that  they  may  dwell  per- 
manently among  the  Indians  and  occupy  that  river." 

This  intention  was  carried  out  about  1683,  when  Daniel  Galle 
vas  sent  to  the  Pomeroon  as  Postholder,  his  place  being  taken  in 
16M  by  Abraham  Baudaart  (B.  C.  I,  186). 

At  this  time  the  Essequibo  colony  was  obtaining  annatto 
iye  by  trade  with  the  natives  through  its  employee  in  the 
Pomeioon* 
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In  1685  Jacob  de  Jonge,  who  had  been  previously  in  ISssi 
quibo,  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Pomeroon.  Th 
request  led  to  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Pomeroon  sel 
tlement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  three  cities  whicl 
had  founded  the  settlement,  as  early  as  1660,  had  made  default  ii 
its  quota  of  contributed  capital,  and  that  in  1670  Pomeroon  wai 
turned  over  to  the  Company  (B.  C.  I,  188-193). 

As  a  result  of  this  examination  it  was  decided  in  1685  (B.  C. 
I,  11»3),  to  appoint  De  Jonge  Commandeur  for  the  new  colony  and 
to  send  out  a  ship.  In  April,  1686,  De  Jonge  arrived,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  himself  on  the  Pomeroon.  His  reports  of  1686 
and  1687  (B.  C.  I,  199  and  202),  show^  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
the  settlement  in  Pomeroon  had  been  entirely  abandoned;  that 
there  was  noone  there  except  Baudaart,  the  Outlier,  and  that  of 
the  former  flourishing  colony  of  Nova  Zeelandia  nothing  was  left. 
In  the  former  of  these  reports  he  says: 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  river  will  shortly  become  inhabited.'' 

In  the  latter,  he  says: 

"  That  here,  indeed,  there  have  been  some  sick  is  true,  at  which  I  ^ 
not  astonished,  as  we  came  into  a  closed-in  wood;  but  now  there  aresom^ 
openings." 

The  Pomeroon  thus  became  for  the  time  a  separate  colon) 
entirely  independent  of  Essequibo,  and  lying  between  it  ani 
Barima.  De  Jonge  received  only  a  half-hearted  support  fron 
Beekman,  the  Commandeur  at  Essequibo.     He  says  (B.  C.  I,  201) 

"The  Postholders"  [Outliers]  "  placed  in  Pomeroon  to  barter  dye  I  h** 
determined  to  keep,  but  the  Commandeur  Beekman  said  that  he  had  need  ^ 
his  people,  so  t4ie  Commandeur  summoned  them  and  made  them  stay  ber 
at  the  fort." 

The  subsequent  reports  of  De  Jonge,  in  1687  and  1688  (B.  C  1 
202,  206,  20T),  speak  of  the  slow  and  feeble  progress  of  the  colooj 
This  was  much  delayed  by  the  want  of  slaves,  although  a  sn]a 
fort  was  erected  and  the  beginnings  of  plantations  were  made. 

All  this  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1689,  when  the  Pomeroo 
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was  captured  by  the  French  and  Caribs  f  rom  Bariraa.  The  colo 
nists betook  themselves  to  Essequibo,  having  no  provisions  left  in 
Pomeroon  (B.  C.  I,  210).  Thereupon  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  West  India  Company,  November  15,  1689,  that  everything 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Pomeroon  on  behalf  of  the  Com 
pany,  both  the  employees  and  slaves  and  other  chattels,  should  be 
removed  from  there  to  Essequibo,  there  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  leaving  only  three  men  with  a  flag  fpr 
the  nmintonance  of  the  Company's  possession  at  Pomeroon  (B.  C. 
I,  211).  This  ends  the  history  of  the  second  Pomeroon  settle- 
ment. 

The  orders  of  the  Company  were  carried  but,  and  from  this 
time  on  an  '*  Outlier,"  with  three  or  four  men,  two  of  whom 
were  generally  Indians,  were  maintained  at  or  near  that  river, 
chiefly  for  purposes  connected  with  trade. 

The  history  of  the  Pomeroon  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
next  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  and  until  the  cession  of 
"  the  Elstablishment  of  Elssequibo  "  to  the  British,  in  1814,  is  a 
history  simply  of  the  post.  The  position  of  the  post  was  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

In  1700  it  was  removed  to  the  Wacupo,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Pomeroon  on  the  west,  from  one  of  whose  branches  a  passage 
through  the  savanna,  not,  however,  apparently  much  in  use,  led 
to  the  Moruka.  For  two  years  the  old  post  was  retained,  and  in 
1T04  and  1705  the  names  of  either  '*OutUers"  or  *'Byliers"  at 
^ih  places  are  to  be  found  in  the  Muster  Rolls  (B.  C.  VII, 
IH,  153,  154). 

In  17o7  the  Commandeur  suggested  to  the  Company  the  laying 
of  atoll  '*  in  the  rivers  Moruka  and  Pomeroon  "  on  the  tradei-s 
fw)m  other  colonies  who  pass  through  these  inland  waters  for 
traflSc  on  the  Orinoco.  The  plan  was  not  immediately  adopted, 
but  duties  were  subsequently  collected  at  the  post. 

In  1726  Commandeur  Gelskerke  advised  the  removal  of  the 
poet  from    Wacupo  to  the  Moruka,    on    the    ground  that  the 
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Wacupo  was  too  far  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  boats,  which 
habitually  came  down  the  Moruka  and  passing  over  the  interven- 
ing two  or  three  miles,  between  its  mouth  and  that  of  the  Pom- 
eroon,  evaded  the  attention  of  the  post  in  Wakupo. 

The  removal  was  made,  though  the  new  post  was  still  often 
called  by  the  old  name,  which  leads  to  some  confusion  in  the 
documents.  The  new  site  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moruka, 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

As  all  boats  coming  from  the  Bariraa-Waini  district  by  the 
Itabo  entered  the  Moruka,  they  had  to  pass  the  post. 

At  this  point  the  post  remained  with  but  little  interruption 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century. 

In  1754  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
post  at  Moruka  existed,  namely,  the  detection  or  checking  of  run- 
away slaves,  was  not  accomplished  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  the 
favorite  route  of  the  runaways  was  no  longer  by  the  inland  pas- 
sages, but  by  sea,  following  the  westerly  current  that  runs  along 
the  coast. 

In  order  to  capture  the  slaves,  a  subordinate  lookout  was 
placed  in  1758  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moruka.  It  was  a  house  fifteen 
yards  long,  with  a  stockade  and  gates.  It  was  arranged  with  a 
colonist  named  Beissenteuffel  to  keep  the  watch  at  this  outpost, 
aud  as  compensation  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  plantation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (B.  C,  ).     Soon  after,  however, 

Beissenteuffel  died,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  watch- 
house  was  kept  up.  According  to  Hartsinck,  writing  in  1770,  it 
'*  has  since  fallen  into  ruin." 

In  1779  the  post  of  Moruca  was  moved  to  the  site  of  the  watch- 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  was  occupied  by  a  handful 

• 

of  soldiers.  Here  it  remained  until  the  British  occupation,  m 
179G. 

In  1803,  when  the  Dutch  resumed  possession  for  a  short  tiinCi 
they  found  the  post  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  plantation  upon  which  Beissenteuffel  had  been  allowed  to 
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Jtablish  himself  in  compensation  for  his  services  at  the  watch- 

oase,  at  the  Moruka  mouth,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  family 

lined  Rousselet,  and  was  in  1769  offered  at  sheriff's  sale,  with  its 

jloDgings.     In  reply  to  a  complaint  of  the  Rousselets,  the  Court 

Policy  stated :  '*  This  land  was  granted  without  determination 

the  number  of  acres,  and  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 

•neror  owners  should  be  bound  to  establish  an  outpost  there," 

dthat  it  had  been  **for  a  considerable  time  left  uncultivated  by 

*  petitioner,  in  a  word,  fallen  to  ruin  and  at  nearly  every  tide 

der  water."    (V.  C.  II,  318.) 

This  is  the  plantation  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  British  Case  (p. 

that 

'*In  1771  a  private  estate  of  2,000  acres  in  Moruka,  with  oattle  upon  it, 
leiuto  the  market,  and  though  it  seems  to  have  been  in  an  uncultivated 
ilition,  it  found  a  purchaser." 

The  price  paid  was  two  hundred  guilders  (B.  C.  IV,   82),  or 

ut  seventy-five  dollai-s. 

The  Director-General  in  a  report  to  the  Company,  June  27, 1757 

C.  II.,  135),  gave  his  views  as  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Pom- 

on  to  settlement,  which  had  not  been  done  up  to  this  time.    He 

1: 

"  I  regard  the  River  of  Ponieroon  as  a  district  bringing  no  earthly  profit 
he  Uononible  Company;  and  I  am,  moreover,  convinced  that  if  we 
lid  at  any  time  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  this  river  and  Demerary  fully 
ibited  (which  is  not  to  be  expected  for  the  next  fifty  years),  since  quite 
plantations,  and  possibly  more  with  a  little  trouble,  can  still  be  laid 
,  no  one  would  then  be  kept  from  settling  in  Pomeroon  by  the  fact  that 
•e  was  no  boureway  wood  left  there." 

The  report  of  the  Director-General,  June  15,  1758  (B.  C.  II, 
!),  says  that  **  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  Court  of  Policy 
nted  permission  to  one  Erasmus  Felderman  to  live  in  that  river 
1  plant  his  necessary  bread,  without,  however,  possessing  any 
(1  in  proderty ."  At  the  death  of  Felderman,  his  heir  wanted  to 
n  this  land,  but  his  request  was  denied  by  the  Council. 
During  this  whole  period  from  the  extinction  of  the  second 
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Pomeroon  colony,  in  1689,  there  was  no  settlement  in  the  Porae* 
roon,  with  the  two  exceptions  named. 

Grants  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  in 
1784  to  French  colonists,  hut  hefore  they  could  begin  work  the 
French  had  withdrawn  and  the  Dutch  were  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  the  Post  of  Moruka. 

After  this  resumption  of  possession,  in  1784,  frequent  applica- 
tions were  made  for  lands  in  the  Pomeroon,  but  no  action  could 
be  taken  on  these  until  the  district  had  been  surveyed,  which  was 
only  accomplished  in  1794. 

In  1796  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Essequibo  colony, 
and  at  that  time  nothing  had  been  done  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  Pomeroon.  This  occupation  ended  in  1802,  and  for  some 
months  the  colony  was  again  in  Dutch  hands,  at  which  time  it 
is  possible  that  the  beginning  of  a  settlement  may  have  beeo 
made. 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  Pomeroon  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  only  settlements,  properly  so-called,  in  the  Pomeroon 
were  those  from  1658  to  1665,  and  from  1686  to  1689,  both  of 
which  were  entirely  destroyed  by  foreign  invasion. 

(2.)  Of  isolated  plantations,  there  is  one  on  the  Pomeroon 
(1746  to  1758)  of  Felderman,  who  was  granted  permission  to 
raise  bread  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  but  without  owning  any 
land,  and  w^hose  plantation  reverted  to  the  Colony  at  his  death. 
In  Moruka,  there  was  the  case  of  Beissenteufel,  whose  planta- 
tion really  grew  out  of  his  employment  as  the  occupant  of  the 
watch-house  at  the  Moruka  mouth,  and  which  finally  also  re- 
verted to  the  Colony.  These  cannot  be  said  to  answer  any  of 
the  required  tests  of  settlement  and  they  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  colonies  of  the  previous  century,  by  reason  of  the  long  lapseof 
time. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Pom^ 
roon:  the  line  of  occupation,  if  occupation  it  should  be  judged, 
which  the  Dutch  maintained  or  attempted   to  maintain  in  this 
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istrict  is  well  defined.  Its  extreme  western  limit  was  marked  by 
heupper  post  on  the  Moruka.  Whatever  the  occupation  amounted 
},  it  never  extended  a  foot  beyond  this  post.  A  little  further  to  the 
estward  the  Moruka  itself  ceases  to  have  any  importance  and 
tie  savanna  begins,  through  which  by  more  or  less  artificial  means 
ad  with  considerable  interruption  and  uncertainty  a  passage  in  the 
liny  season  was  effected  to  the  Coast  Territory  lying  to  the  west. 
0  far  as  natural  boundaries  are  concerned,  this  savanna  would 
»m  to  be  the  natural  boundary.  It  so  happens  that  the  same  mer- 
lian  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  speaking  of  the 
restern  limits  of  settlement  in  Essequibo  crosses  this  savanna— the 
Qeridian  of  59°  west.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  creeks 
rhich  are  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Essequibo  on  the  \vest  all 
ieto  the  eastward  of  this  meridian. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  territory  to  the  east  of  this  line 
Deludes  the  whole  of  the  Pomeroon  and  its  tributaries,  the  whole  of 
ihe  Wacupo,  the  streams  by  which  the  Wacupo  and  the  Moruka 
ire  connected,  and  all  of  the  bed  of  the  Moruka  that  lay  within 
'he  confines  of  the  highest  Dutch  post,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
Jtretch  of  territory  beyond. 

If  the  Pomeroon  and  Moruka  should  be  decided  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Dutch  holding,  the  natural  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween this  holding  and  that  of  the  Spanish  would  not  be  beyond 
this  meridian. 

(3.)  Territory  in  the  Interior. 

The  large  tract  of  territory  between  the  Essequibo  and  the 
Orinoco  south  of  the  I mataka  Mountains,  was,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  ownerahip  of  Essequibo,  divided  between  forests,  and 
^vanna  or  meadow  land.  There  was  no  exact  line  of  demarca- 
^n  between  the  two,  nor  was  there  any  exact  location  that  the 
^ord  '* savanna"  indicated.  The  western  part  of  this  territory 
"^  entirely  open  savanna,  and  the  extreme  eastern   part  was 
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a  wilderness,  difficult  of  access.    The  middle  region  was  parfclj 
savanna  and  partly  forest. 

Through  this  district  the  rivers  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  take 
their  course.  The  Cuyuni  is  300  miles  long  and  has  many  triba- 
taries,  so  that  its  drainage  basin  extonds  across  the  whole  district 
and  approaches  to  within  20  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  Massaruni  is  200  miles  long,  and  winds  through  the  interior 
of  the  district.  The  falls,  just  above  the  mouths  of  the  riverp, 
render  them  impassable  to  navigation. 

The  Court  of  Policy,  in  a  letter  to  the  West  India  Company, 
July  14, 1731  (B.  C.  II,  14),  stated: 

"The  great  number  of  rocks  which  lie  in  these  two  ri  vera,  and  which 
occasion  the  falls  by  reason  of  the  strong  stream  rushing  over  them,  makef 
these  rivers  uu navigable  for  large  vessels,  wherefore  it  is  impossible  to  e»* 
tablish  any  phintations  there,  although  the  soil  is  very  well  fitted  for  it" 

This  shows  conclusively  that  no  settlements  had  been  made  in 
Massaruni  or  Cuyuni  above  the  falls. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  colonists  regarded  the 
Cuyuni  is  shown  by  the  failure  to  sell  the  indigo  plantation  at  the 
falls  in  1748.     As  Storm  said  (V.  C.  II,  55): 

**  Not  one  person  was  willing  to  bid  a  single  stiver  Ihereon,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  River  Cuyuni. 

In  1750,  Storm  advocated  more  settlers,  and  said  (B.  C.  II,  M) 

that: 

**  Hereby  the  colony  would  obtain  a  flourishing  and,  in  course  of  time, 
a  formidable  state,  and  the  interior  {tvhich  is  unkfwwn)  could  be  explore 
and  cultivated,  the  lands  which  lie  along  the  river  devoted  to  growing 
sugar  and  rice,  and  those  in  the  interior  to  other  crops,  by  which  many  dis- 
coveries could  doubtless  be  made  which  would  bring  great  ntilitv  an" 
profit.  For  this  nothing  is  lacking  but  able  and  industrious  people,  audit 
is  a  shame  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  for  the  Dutch,  that  two  nations  not  to 
be  compared  to  them  for  industry,  namely,  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  situated  at  the  right  and  left  of  these  colonies  and  who 
are  groaning  under  so  hard,  even  slavish,  a  rule,  are  owners  of  so  many 
treasures  and  so  fortunate  in  their  discoveries.     .    .     . 
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"  The  reason  why  80  little  has  been  discovered  is  that  the  old  settlers 
throagh  rooted  habit  and  those  born  in  the  colony  through  an  inborn  indif- 
ference, so  strongly  cling  to  their  old  way  that  nothing,  not  even  convinc- 
ing reasoning  can  tear  them  away  from  it,  and  nothing  in  the  world  can 
indoce  them  to  any  new  undertaking,  there  being  among  them  no  indus- 
trioos  and  enterprising  persons." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  no  Dutch  settlement  existed  in  the 
interior.  The  country  was,  however,  frequently  traversed  by 
white  traders,  Spaniards,  French  and  Dutch.  The  trade  there 
w£^  a  trade  in  provisions,  hammocks,  annatto  dye,  and  copaiba. 
If  the  evidence  contains  more  frequent  references  to  Dutch  trade 
than  Spanish,  it  is  because  the  colonial  authorities  in  Essequibo, 
being  the  agents  of  a  trading  company,  were  obliged  to  report  on 
it,  while  the  others  were  not.  During  the  years  1680  to  1683  tho 
trade  of  the  Dutch  was  much  interrupted  by  a  war  between  the 
native  tribes,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  tho 
Commandeur.     (V.  C.  II.,  40,  41,  43,  44.) 

In  1684  Beekman,  the  Commandeur,  complains  (V.  C.  II,  45) 
that  **  the  copaiba  and  curcai  are  nmch  bought  up  by  the  Span- 
iards." In  1685  he  complains  of  the  French  in  the  upper  Cuyuni, 
who  •' gather  tho  copaiba  from  the  trees"  (V.  C.  II,  52).  In  1686 
he  8ays(V.  C.  II,  58):  ''The  French  scour  the  country  up  there 
and  buy  up  everything." 

Many  references  are  made  to  the  horse  trade  in  Cuyuni  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  trade  conducted  with 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  the  horses  were  raised.  At  a  later  date 
this  trade  was,  for  a  time,  prohibited  to  the  Dutch  by  tho 
Spaniards. 

In  the  middle  of  tho  century  Spanish  traders  overran  the 
Cuyuni  district,  and  it  was  their  regular  practice  to  come  down  to 
the  Essequibo  colony  to  trade;  so  much  so  that  it  \vas  necessary 
to  make  regulations  to  induce  them  not  to  stop  and  do  all  their 
trading  at  the  upper  plantations,  but  to  come  down  to  the  Com- 
pany's Essequibo  post  at  Flag  Island.    (B.  C.  II,  .) 
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The  present  chapter  is  not  a  description  of  settlements  in  this 
territory,  because  of  settlements  there  were  none.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute and  incontrovertible  fact,  as  far  as  the  evidence  in  this  pro- 
ceeding shows,  that  the  Dutch  never  had  a  single  settlement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  between  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mas- 
saruni  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Orinoco  on  the  other.  There  is 
not  the  remotest  allusion  in  all  the  papers  here  presented  to  such 
a  settlement.  There  is,  as  already  stated,  considerable  allusion  to 
the  transit  over  this  territory  of  Indians  and  of  Spaniards, 
French  and  Dutch  for  trading  purposes,  the  last  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  old  negroes  familiar  with  the  country,  who  were  used 
as  roving  traders  by  the  Dutch  for  traffic  in  annatto  dye, 
cassava  bread,  and  horses.  Reference  is  also  made  to  one 
or  two  places  called  **  dye  stores"  or  "dyehouses"  in  the 
Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,  meaning  thereby  places  where  the 
annatto  dye,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  trade, 
was  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  various  white  traders.  Pos- 
sibly other  products  of  trade  were  brought  there,  such  as  the 
dried  cassava  root  prepared  by  the  Indians,  and  generally  used 
both  by  Spaniards  and  Dutch  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The 
British  Case,  singularly  enough,  mentions  (p.  81)  these  '* annatto 
stores"  as  evidences  of  Dutch  political  control.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Dutch  had  anything  to  do 
with  erecting  or  maintaining  them,  or  that  they  were  otherwise 
than  mere  shelters  of  the  Indians  to  which  all  tradei*s,  Spanish 
and  French,  as  well  as  Dutch,  resorted  for  trading. 

The  only  fact  which  can  be  connected  with  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  on  the  i)art  of  the  Dutch  in  the  interior  territory  is 
the  establisliment  of  so-called  "  posts"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cuyuni  River.  The  first  reference  to  these  posts  is  in  1708,  when 
the  Muster-Roll  of  the  colony  (B.  C.  VII,  152-3)  refers  to  various 
outliers,  including  one  Allart  Lanmiers,  as  outlier,  in  the  River 
Cuyuni.  Two  Muster- Rolls  contain  this  entry,  one  of  June  H, 
1703,  the  other  of  July  27,  1703.     Other  Muster-Rolls  ai-e  given, 
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bofch  before  and  after  this  period,  extending  from  1691  to  1786, 
but  no  further  mention  of  an  outlier  in  Cuyuni  occurs  until  1755. 
The  entry  is  confirmed  and  explained  by  the  pay-roll  of  1704  (V. 
C.  n.  71).  The  pay-roll  shows  that  AUart  Lammers  was  enrolled 
Hay  20,  1703,  in  the  Company's  service  as  '^  outlier  in  Cuyuni." 
On  October  1,  1703,  he  was,  by  sentence  of  the  Court,  placed  as 
sailor  on  the  yacht,  evidently  for  misconduct,  and  his  wages  from 
the  period  of  his  appointment,  namely,  four  months  and  eleven 
days,  were  confiscated. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  intention  existed  to  establish 
i  trading  post  in  Cuyuni,  which  was  to  be  located  somewhere  *'  in 
the  savannas  "  of  that  river,  six  weeks  by  water  ''  from  Kykoveral." 
t  is  clear,  also,  that  Lammei*s  was  appointed  as  outlier  or  trading 
igent  for  tliis  prujected  post;  but  as  he  was  removed  for  misconduct 
>n  the  first  of  October,  he  never  could  have  gone  to  his  post.  He 
»uld  not  possibly  have  gone  to  his  post,  have  been  reported  for 
misconduct,  and  have  been  recalled  in  consequence,  tried  and  sen- 
^Dced  and  placed  on  board  of  the  yacht  in  the  four  months  and 
eleven  days  referred  to.  It  is  obvious  that  Lammers  never  went 
to  his  so-called  post,  and  that  the  post  never  existed  except  in  the 
intention  of  the  Commandeur.  The  oSice  or  employment  disap- 
pears from  the  muster-roll,  and  does  not  reappear  for  mure  than 
half  a  century. 

The  explanation  of  the  project  and  its  abandonment  is  very 
clear.  Tiie  most  important  trade  in  the  Cuyuni  valley  at  this 
period  was  the  horse  trade.  The  headquarters  of  this  trade  were 
in  the  savannas  near  the  upper  Cuyuni,  where  the  Spaniards 
raised  and  pastured  their  horses.  In  the  previous  year  (V.  C.  II, 
^5)  the  Commandeur  had  reported  that  "  the  trade  in  horses  up  in 
Cuyuni  does  not  go  as  briskly  as  it  used  to,"  and  it  was  doubtless 
'^itha  view  to  stimulate  this  trade  that  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
Wie  spring  of  1703,  of  sending  an  Outlier  to  stay  there.  In  that 
'«i7 summer  he  reported  (V.  C.  II,  69)  that  '^  the  Spaniards  will 
^  longer  permit  any  traflScking  for  horses  on   their  territory." 


He  therefore  concluded  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  send  aa 
Outlier,  and  Lanimers,  who  had  in  the  meantime  shown  his  un— 
fitness,  was  placed  on  board  the  yacht. 

In  1755,  fifty-two  years  after  the  abortive  appointment  of 
Lanimers,  the  first  "post"  was  established  in  the  Cuyuni.  This 
post  is  located  with  exactness  by  a  letter  of  the  Commandeur  on 
the  subject,  in  answer  to  a  specific  inquiry  by  the  Company  as  to 
its  location.     Ho  said  [B.  C.  H,  180): 

« 

•'  The  \Kist  .  .  .  was  situated  ahoxit  Ji/ieen  hours  above  the  place 
where  Cuviini  unites  with  Massaruni." 

The  'Miour"  used  by  Storm,  not  as  measure  of  time,  but 
always  as  a  measui*e  of  distance,  had  a  definite  meaning,  and  it  is 
shown  on  the  map  which  he  prepai'ed  for  the  Company  in  1748 
(Atlas  Ven.,  map  6o)  to  be  about  three  English  statute  miles, 
which  would  make  it  about  forty-five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivei's,  or  thirty  miles  above  the  lowest  fall. 

This  site  of  the  post  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  made  by 
the  Outlier  and  Bylier  who  were  captured  at  the  Post,  Stephen 
Iskes  (called  in  the  Spanish  Estevan  Hiz)  and  Guilli^^am  Patist 
de  Bruyn  (called  in  the  Spanish  Juan  Bautistii  Brum),  before  the 
Spanish  Magistrate  as  to  its  location  (B.  C.  II,  1(>0-107),  both  of 
whom  stattnl  that  it  was  a  place  called  "  Cuiba,"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cuyuni,  which  wouhl  be  the  ordinary  Spanish  spelling  of 
*'Quiva." 

The  only  place  bearing  this  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuni 
is  at  a  }>oint  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  Tonoma  rapids,  where 
a  small  stream,  the  yuive-Kuru,  enters  the  Cuyuni  from  the 
north. 

Sheet  1  in  the  Atlas  of  the  British  Case  places  '*the  probable 
site"  of  the  Dutch  post  of  1755  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Acarabisi,  about  sixty  miles  further  up  the  river.  For  the 
location  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  name  as 
the  Quive-Kuru  has  'alsoj  been  misspelled  on  this  map  of 
*' Querrikuru,"     and    its    position     has    been    transposed  with 
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that  of  the  Tanekuru,  the  adjoining  stream.  In  the  same 
Atlas  (British  Appendix),  however,  the  correct  location  and 
spelling,  "  Quivekuru,"  ai'e  given  in  Maps  38  (Hebert — the 
official  map  of  1842,  prepared  in  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office),  4<)  (Mahlmann),  41  (a  map  prepared,  revised  and  corrected 
to  1875  by  Chalmers,"  the  Crown  Surveyor  of  the  Colony,  and 
SawkiQS,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  British  Guiana),  42 
(a  map  prepared,  revised  and  corrected  to  1886  by  Chalmers  and 
Sawkins),  44  (Schomburgk— where  the  spelling  is  ^'  Quive  Kuru  "), 
46  (Schomburgk),  and  47  (Schomburgk).^ 

The  muster-rolls  show  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
Company  at  this  point.  In  1755-56  there  was  only  Neuman,  the 
Ootlier  or  Postholder.  In  1757  there  was  also  a  Bylier  or  Assist- 
ant. In  August,  1758,  there  were  still  the  Outlier,  Iskes,  and  the 
Bylier,  Bruyn.  These  are  the  only  entries  in  reference  to  the 
post. 

The  object  of  the  post  was  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  to  promote  the  trade  with  the  Caribs  in  poitos  or  Indian 
daveSy  and  to  see  that  the  Dutch  colonists  did  not  engage  in  the 
Company's  trade. 

In  1768  a  detachment  from  the  Spanish  garrison  was  sent, 
ander  the  order  of  the  Commandant  of  Guayana,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  post  and  apprehending  its  occupants  (B.  C.  II, 
150).  The  expedition  proceeded  in  August  and  September,  under 
Captain  Bonalde.  Bonalde  found  the  post,  consisting  of  a  hut 
covered  with  palm  branches  and  without  side  walls,  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  "shelter"  or  **  rest-house "  in  that  country,  and 
taking  the  Outlier,  the  Bylier  and  their  servants,  cariied  them  off 
as  prisoners  to  Santo  Thome  and  afterwards  to  Cuman^.  He  also 
destroyed  the  shelter. 

Thus  ended  the  post  of  1755,  after  an  existence  of  three  years. 
It  was  never  re-established. 


'  A  oomplate  and  oooolusive  dUcusaiDn  of  ilie  loc:ility  of  thi^  post  is  to  be  found  in  App. 
y«.  C.^  U,  150-60. 
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In  a  report  of  February  22,  1763  (B.  C.  II,  221),  the  Director 
i*ecommended  to  the  Company  that  a  new  post  should  be  estal)- 
lished  in  the  Cuyuni,  which  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
Company  July  7,  1763  (B.  C.  II,  226),  and  men  were  sent  out  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose  after  a  special  duty  in  Demerara 
was  completed.  In  the  same  year,  the  Commandeur  referred  to 
it  (V.  C.  II,  154)  as  **the  still-abandoned  poet  in  Cajoeny,  aban- 
doned since  the  raid  of  the  Spaniards." 

Time  passed,  but  the  Post  in  the  Cuyuni  was  not  reestablished. 
The  Director  reported  to  the  Company,  December  28,  1764  (B.  C. 
Ill,  117): 

'*  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  Indians  up  to  the  present  to  aid  me  io 
re-establishing  the  post  in  Oaynni,  and  withont  their  help  it  cannot  be 
done." 

In  1766  the  post  was  not  yet  established.     In  that  year  Stonn 

wrote  (V.  C.  II,  164): 

"  I  have  already  engaged  a  Postholder  [for  Cuyuni],  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  languages,  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  buildings  are  ready  1  will 
give  him  a  commando  of  one  under-offioer  and  six  men  to  begin  with,  nntO 
it  is  well  established." 

The  Director-General  was  unable  to  find  the  men,  and  con- 
cluded to  wait  for  them.  In  October,  1766,  he  wrote  (V.  C.  H 
167)  that— 

"  The  Postholder  of  Cajoeny  will,  in  the  beginning  ot  September, 
.  .  .  proceed  up  that  river,  in  order  to  build  dwellings  and  lay  out 
bread-gardens,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  after  which  the  work 
there  will  be  properly  regulated." 

He  was  disappointed,  however,  by  the  illness  of  the  Postholder 
shortly  after  his  arrival. 

On  December  3,  17(36  (V.  C.  II,  167),  he  reported. 

**  The  Postholder  of  Cajoeny  is,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  lying"* 
at  tiie  Post.  This  is  a  great  pity,  because  he  makes  great  progress  in  b^ 
work,  and  we  should  lose  a  great  deal  in  him.  But  sickness  is  the  ^^^ 
which  overtakes  all,  without  exception,  who  proceed  up  the  Cajoeny  'or 
the  first  time,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  which  still  continues.'^ 
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A  week  later  (V.  C.  II,  167)  he  wrote  that  he  had  given  the 
Postholder  provisioDally  two  assistants,  but 

^  I  dare  not  trust  any  of  the  soldiers  here  to  go  there.  He  is  at  present 
^ogiged  in  putting  up  the  dwellings  and  in  bringing  the  Post  into  some 
order." 

On  March  9,  1767,  the  Company  (Zeeland  Chamber)  wrote  to 
the  Director-General  (V.  C.  II,  168): 

**  The  transferring  of  the  post  in  Guyani,  as  also  the  work  at  the  Fort, 
tppears  to  us  to  advance  rather  slowly,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that 
both  these  tasks,  in  accordance  with  the  hope  which  you  give  us  thereof, 
are  at  last  finished.'' 

In  this  year  the  post  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  estab- 
lished. Its  location,  below  the  first  post,  has  been  discussed  in 
another  place  (p.        ). 

In  a  letter  of  the  Director-General,  June  27,  1767,  he  said  (V. 
C.  II,  170): 

"From  my  preceding  letter  you  will  have  seen  that  the  post  in  Cuyuni 
iiilrady  in  order  (except  a  few  soldiers)." 

These  soldiers  were  never  sent. 

It  did  not,  however,  work  satisfactorily,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
when  we  come  to  consider  it  as  a  factor  in  political  control. 

In  a  report  of  April  9,  1768  (B.  C.  Ill,  164)  the  Director  said: 

''Having  also  been  obliged  to  remove  Pierre  Martin,  the  Postholder  of 
^Qjuni  (because  the  Indians  will  on  no  account  have  a  Frenchman  there) 
ttwell  as  the  one  in  Maroco,  I  have  no  one  there  now  but  the  two  assist- 
Viti  .  .  .  In  Cuyuni  it  is  now  quiet  so  long  as  it  lasts;  I  wish  I  had 
Aeompetent  Postholder  for  that  river." 

Early  in  1769  the  two  Assistants  or  Byliers,  Van  Witting  and 
Van  Leeuwen,  were  much  alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  threatened 
attack  on  the  post  by  Spaniards  and  Indians  from  the  Massaruni 
(B.  C.  IV,  1).  These  rumors  continued  to  grow  until  in  a  panic 
^J  decided  to  abandon  the  post,  without  authority,  and  remove 
'ito  an  island  some  miles  nearer  to  Essequibo,  in  fact  but  a  short 
^stance  above  the  lowest  falls  (V.  C.   II,  189).      The  position 
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selected  at  Toenamoeto,  an  'island,"  as  Van  Witting  states, 
*' lying  between  two  falls,"  was  evidently  selected  on  account  of 
its  obscurity  and  remoteness  from  possible  attack.  The  Director- 
General  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  although  doubtless  realizing 
that  in  that  position  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever. 

In  June  of  that  year  Van  Witting  asked  for  his  discharge. 
He  remained,  however,  during  the  following  year  and  the  next, 
when  his  service  was  cut  short  by  death,  as  is  stated  in  the  pay- 
roll for  1772. 

The  second  Bylier  seems  to  have  served  out  his  year  and  then 
returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  garrison. 

This  ended  the  last  post  in  Cuyuni. 

The  history  of  the  posts  in  the  interior,  therefore,  shows: 

(1.)  An  intention  to  create  a  post  in  1703,  at  a  locality  which 
cannot  be  ascertained,  which  was  never  carried  out. 

(2.)  The  fii-st  post  at  Quive-Kuru,  forty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyuni,  which  lasted  from  1755  to  1758,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  force,  by  direction  of  the  Spanish  Commandant. 

(3.)  The  second  post  at  a  point  lower  down  the  river,  from 

1766  to  1769. 

(4.)  The  third  post  at  Toenamoeto,  between  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyuni,  from  the  abandonment  of  the  last-named  post,  from  176P 
to  1772. 

Of  course  these  posts  were  not  settlements.  That  is  a  question 
which  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  There  was  not  a  single  attribute 
of  a  settlement  about  them.  Each  of  them  consisted  of  a  rude 
hut,  temporarily  occupied  by  one  or  two  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  to  matters  of  trade  in  which  the  West  India 
Company  was  interested.  They  were  not  the  homes  of  these 
employees.  They  were  not  places  where  colonists  fixed  th^ 
abode.  Their  occupants  were  not  even  squatters,  for  all  they  did 
was  to  reside  there  temporarily  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Nor  did  the  posts  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  rule  as  to 
fifty  years'  duration. 
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Beyond  these  posts  there  is  nothing  that  bears  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  Dutch  settlement  in  this  district.  There  is  no  evi. 
deooe  that  the  Dutch  were  ever  present  there  except  individually 
as  traders,  and  occasionally  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  for  the 
purpose  of  recapturing  runaway  slaves.  Of  course  the  traders, 
when  they  went  into  the  district,  spent  some  time  there.  The 
difficulties  of  navigating  the  river  and  the  impassable  character 
of  the  forest  made  progress  necessarily  slow.  It  took  six  weeks 
(o  reach  the  upper  Ouyuni,  and  trade  in  those  regions  was  neces- 
sarily subject  to  great  delays.  Traders  were  therefore  absent  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  their  presence  under  such  conditions  in 
the  territory  did  not  constitute  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  settle- 
ment. 

Not  only  is  there  no  reference  in  the  evidence  to  such  a  settle- 
inent,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Dutch 
Qovemor  shows  clearly  that  there  were  none.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  Director-General  could  have  written  the  letters  of  which 
extracts  have  been  given  in  discussing  the  question  of  boundary  if 
there  had  been  a  settlement  anywhere  in  the  Cuyuni  valley.  One 
reason  for  this  clearly  was  that  the  character  of  the  country  im- 
i&ediately  west  of  Essequibo,  including  the  river  Cuyuni,  instead 
of  offering  avenues  for  settlement,  presented  nothing  but  obstruc- 
tioDs  which  only  the  most  hardy  and  enterprising  could  overcome. 

During  the  same  period  the  interior  territory  was  penetrated 
^m  the  west  by  the  Spaniards,  and  numerous  settlements 
Were  made  there  in  connection  with  their  missions,  at  which 
houses  were  built,  plantations  cultivated,  crops  and  cattle 
ntiaed,  trade  carried  on,  Indians  pacified,  converted  and  civ- 
ilixed,  and  all  of  this  continued  from  nearly  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the^  time  of  the  Venezuelan 
^▼olution,  in  1817.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  these  settlements.  The  evidence  is  full  of  references  to 
them  and  detailed  reports  upon  them.  The  numerous  lists 
^  them     given    in    the    evidence     annexed    to    both    cases 
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show  that  they  numbered  about  thirty.  Their  existence  and 
their  flourishing  character  are  admitted  by  the  British  Case. 
They  began  in  the  territory  close  to  the  Orinoco,  and  they 
advanced  further  and  further  as  time  went  on.  The  fort 
established  in  1792  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Cuyuni.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
savanna  region,  three  others  are  named  at  outlying  points, 
namely,  on  the  Wenamu,  a  tributary  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cuyuni,  on  the  Massaruni,  and  on  the  Siparuni,  a  tributary  of  the 
Essequibo  itself.  The  last  three  rest  upon  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Dutch  colonists,  the  Dutch  Post- 
holder  of  Arinda,  and  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  mission  fathers,  all 
reported  by  the  Director-General  himself.    (B.  C.  .) 

There  would  be  no  need  to  discuss  the  question  of  Dutch  set- 
tlement were  it  not  for  the  amazing  statements  made  upon  that 
subject  in  the  British  Case.  These  must  be  taken  up  in  detail. 
First  of  all,  however,  we  must  note  the  effect  of  placing  on  the 
general  map  of  the  territory  in  dispute  (Map  1  Br.  Atlas)  a  num- 
ber of  designations,  with  every  appearance  of  town-sites,  to  which 
the  name  "  Dutch  residence  "  is  attached.  One  of  these  is  on 
the  Tocupo,  a  branch  of  the  Curumo.  A  second  is  on  the  upper 
Cuyuni,  above  Uruan.  A  third  is  on  the  Avechica,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Uruan.  A  fourth  is  near  the  Wenamu.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Curumo,  on  the  western  or  northerly  bank  of  the 
Cuyuni,  is  what  is  called  a  **  Dutch  Settlement  1750."  A  casual 
inspection  of  this  map  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  Dutch  settlement  in  this  negihbor- 
hood  han  on  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  neither  a  Dutch  settlement  nor  the  abode  of  an  indi- 
vidual Dutchman  at  a  single  one  of  these  points.  The  evidence  as 
to  these  so-called  **  residences"  and  "settlements"  will  be 
referred  to  in  detail. 

The  British  Case  is  also  misleading  (p.  81)  in  its  reference  to 
the  early  posts: 
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*'  The  first  mnster-roll  of  the  Company's  servants  which  has  been  pre- 
senred,  vii.,  for  the  year  1691,  inclades  the  names  of  the  Postholders  at 
Pomeroon  and  Demerara.  The  mnster-roll  for  the  year  1703  inclades,  in 
addition  to  the  Postholders  in  the  Rivere  Demerara,  Mahaicony,  and  the 
Pomeroon,  the  name  of  the  Postholder  in  Ouyuni  '  up  in  the  savannah  six 
weeks  by  water.'  The  position  so  described  is  clearly  very  distant,  the 
safunah  referred  to  being  the  Pariaoot  Savannah.  The  approximate  site, 
which  cannot  have  been  lower  than  the  junction  of  the  Yuruari  with  the 
Uroan,  is  marked  on  the  Map  in  the  Atlas,  p.  1." 

From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  British 
Case  is  here  giving  some  general  informatioo  as  to  the  posts, 
derived  from  the  muster-rolls.     It  says  in  substance  that  the  first 
one  includes  the  names  of  those  at  Pomeroon  and  Demerara;  that 
for  1703  includes,  in  addition  to  the  two  Postholders  named  and 
that  of  Mahaicony,  the  name  of  the  Postholder  in  Cuyuni.     It  is 
difficult  to  read  the   passage  without    forming   the  conclusion 
that  from   the  year  1691   there  were   posts   at    Pomeroon   and 
Demerara  and  from  the  year  1703  there  was  an  additional  post  in 
Cayani.     The  fact  is  not  stated  that  no  allusion  to  the  Postholder 
in  Cuyuni,  or  to  any  Postholder  in  that  region,  occurs  again  after 
1703  until  1755,  when  the  post  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
iards was  established.     Nor  is  the  very  material  fact  stated  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Postholder  mentioned  in  1703  ever 
went  to  the  post,  or  that  Lammers,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
%tb  of  Biay,  was  discharged  for  insubordination  on  the  first  of 
October— a  fact  which  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
having  been  at  the  post  at  all,  and  which  shows  that  the  post, 
though  proposed,  was  never  established.    The  climax,  however,  to 
the  statement  about  this  mythical  post  is  reached  when  the  Case 
gravely  refers  to  an  approximate  site  which  has  been  marked 
open  the  Bfap  (Sheet  1,  Br.  Atlas),  where  we  find  a  location  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  Cura,  one  of  the  Spanish  missions,  marked 
'*  Dutch  post  before  1703,"  with  no  indication  that  the  locality  so 
marked  is  a  purely  conjectural  site  of  a  post  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  the  existence. 
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^  j  Again,  it  is  stated  at  page  48  of  the  British  Case,  that  '*  lu  1769 
the  Prefect  of  the  Missions  reported  that  a  Dutchman  had  been 
eight  years  domiciled  in  the  River  Aguirre,  and  that  Dutch  fami- 
lies had  been  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo." 

It  is  true  that  the  Prefect  states  that  a  Dutchman  had  been 
domiciled  with  the  Caribs  more  than  eight  years  in  the  River 
Aguirre,  '*  buying  slaves  from  them  "  (B.  C.  IV,  20).  He  goes  on 
to  say : 

*'  Thei*e  were  also  others  in  the  same  traffic  in  Paruey,  Caara,  and  Pft- 
rava,  from  where  they  used  to  send  to  Essequibo  and  Snrinam  parties  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  slaves,  and  they  discontinued  in  alarm  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Royal  Commission  in  the  Orinoco." 

The  fact  that  a  Dutch  slave  trader  was  eight  years  in  the 
Aguirre  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present  case  except  to  show  that 
the  Dutch  trade  was  extended  to  territory  confessedly  Spanish. 
The  Aguirre  is  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  far  outside  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute.  Even  'Hhe  extreme  British  claim''  has  not 
included  the  Aguirre,  and  the  residence  there  of  a  Dutch  slave 
trader  has  no  more  significance  than  such  a  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cumana  or  Caracas.  In  fact,  the  mention  of 
Caura,  and  other  points  in  the  heart  of  Spanish  territory,  shows 
that  the  slave  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
even  in  remote  parts  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

The  other  statement  is  more  important.  It  is  that  ''  Dutch 
families  had  been  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo,"  and  the 
authority  referred  to  is  the  letter  of  the  Prefect.    (B.  C,  IV.,  23.) 

The  statement,  if  true,  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  were  any  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Cuyuni 
basin.  The  Curumo  empties  into  the  Cuyuni.  The  mouth  of  the 
Curumo  is,  therefore,  on  the  latter  river.  If  Dutch  **  families  *' 
had  been  living  there  it  would  seem  to  imply  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  settlement,  especially  when  this  cast  was 
ingeniously  given  to  the  phrase  by  coupling  with  it  a  statement 
that  a  Dutchman  had  been  domiciled  eight  years  on  the  Aguirre. 
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An  examinatiou  of  the  passaf2;e  in  question,  however,  shows  that 
tbe  word  ''families,"  which  gives  all  the  significance  to  this  cita- 
ticHi,  does  not  occur  in  the  Spanish,  but  ha^  been  inadvertently 
introduced  into  the  English  translation.  The  Spanish  phrase  is 
'*  oiros  OlandeseSy^'  ''  other  Dutchmen  ";  that  is  all.  The  British 
traoslalioD  is  *'  other  Dutch  families." 

Of  course  the  fact  that  Dutchmen  were  once  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Curumo  is  a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  has  no  significance. 
In  the  course  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  during 
which  itinerant  tradei'S  wei*e  roaming  through  the  forest  paths, 
baying  Indian  children,  Spanish  horses,  annatto  and  balsam,  no 
donbt  Dutchmen  were  several  times  there.  Sometimes  an  old 
negro  trader  of  the  Company  was  away  as  long  as  six  months. 
Bat  bis  wanderings  during  this  period  did  not  make  a  settlement. 
Tbe  Dutch  did  not  settle  in  this  region. 

That  which  gives  the  statement  its  force,  as  the  statement  is 
made  in  the  text  of  the  British  Case,  is  not  that  the  pei*sons  in 
qoestion  were  Dutchmen,  but  that  they  were  Dutch  families,  for 
wbich,  however,  the  text  of  the  document  cited  gives  no  warrant. 
The  passage  referred  to  by  the  British  Case  as  its  authority 
occurs  in  a  description  given  in  1769  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Mis- 
aoQs  of  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  post  at  Quive  Kuru  in  1758 
«rf  of  his  connection  therewith.  The  Prefect  was  in  fact  the 
JMie  Pray  Benito  whose  letter  to  Don  Felix  Fei-erras,  the  Acting 
OtNnmandaot  at  Orinoco,  had  led  to  Bonalde's  expedition  and  the 
leBtniction  of  the  post. 

In  reciting  the  events  which  took  place  eleven  years  before,  he 
rtates  that  in  the  year  1758  he  had  informed  the  Commandant  at 
Ooayana  of  the  post  on  the  River  Cuyuni.  He  states  also  that 
there  were  at  the  post  two  Dutch  families  settled,  and  that  the 
Cumnoandant  sent  a  force  to  apprehend  them.  What  gave  rise  to 
tbe  statement  that  there  were  two  Dutch  families  at  the  post  was 
tbe  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  Outlier,  his  Assistant  and  the 
Company's  slave,  a  half-breed  woman  was  also  captured. 
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In  the  original  letter  of  Fray  Benito  to  the  Comnoiandant  writ- 
ten in  1758,  which  led  to  the  attack  on  the  Dutch  poet,  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  a  parly  of  Dutch  slave  traders  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cum  mo  (B.  C.  II,  145).  It  is  to  the  same  party  that  his  letter 
of  1769  evidently  has  reference;  and  thus  the  Dutch  '^  families" 
referred  to  in  the  British  Case  as  living  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Curumo  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  party  of 
slave  traders  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 

It  is  presumably  upon  the  authority  of  these  facts  that  the 
British  Atlas  has  placed  what  looks  like  a  town-site  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Curumo,  designated  ''Dutch  Settlement  1750,"  for  there  is 
no  other  allusion  to  such  a  settlement  in  the  evidence.  In  view 
of  the  evidence,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Atlas. 

The  British  Case  also  states  (p.  48),  that  in  1758  ''Dutch 
traders  were  resident  on  the  Tucupo  (a  branch  of  the  Curumo), 
the  Capi  (Essequibo),  and  Paraman  (Barama)." 

This  statement  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  same  letter  of 
Fray  Benito  to  the  Commandant  in  1758  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  Dutch  post.  The  letter  does  not  say,  however,  as  the  text 
of  the  British  Case  would  imply,  that  Dutch  traders  were  resident 
at  these  points.  The  letter,  as  translated  in  the  British  appendix, 
is  as  follows: 

'*  We  also  know  that  numbers  of  Dutch,  besides  those  who  go  to  the 
Paragua  [a  tributary  of  the  Caroni,  entirely  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  British  claim]  remain  in  the  places  called  Tunupo,  Capi  and  Para- 
man to  buy  slaves. " 

The  statement  in  the  British  Case  that  Dutch  traders  ^^  were 
resident "  at  those  points,  is  founded  on  the  statement  in  the  let- 
ter that  Dutch  slave-traders  '*  remained  "at  these  points.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  stopped  at  these  points  and  at  many  others. 
It  evidently  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  settlement. 
Yet  this  is  also  placed  on  the  British  map  as  a  "  Dutch  Residence.** 

Equally  misleading  is  the  description  (also  on  p.  48)  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  Dutch  post  at  Quive-Kuru.     It  is  described  in 
these  terms: 

''In  1758,  as  already  mentioned,  there  occurred  an  attack  by  the 
SptDiards  upon  the  Dutch  on  the  Cuyuni,  and  two  Dutchmen  witli  tlieir 
wires  and  a  negro  slave  were  carried  off  prisoners;  " 

and  the  marfzcinal  reference  calls  it  'X*uyuni  Raid." 

The  ordinary  reader  in  considering  this  passage  could  hardly 
be  blamed  for  supposing  that  there  was  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the 
Cuyuni  which  had  been  raided  by  the  Spaniards.  Such,  as  we 
know,  is  not  the  case. 

What  was  attacked  by  Bonalde  was  the  post  of  1755,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  letter  of  Director- General  Storm  (B.  C. 
II,  154),  'Hhe  chief  of  the  Post  [Outlier],  his  second  in  command 
[Bylier],  a  slave  of  the  company,  and  a  half-bred  wonian  with 
her  children ."  This  was  the  '*  attack  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
Dotch  on  the  Cuyuni,"  where  **two  Dutchmen  with  their  wives 
and  a  n^ro  slave  were  carried  off  prisoners." 

The  British  Case  then  refers  to  the  letter  of  Fray  Benito  de- 
tailing the  rumors  which  he  had  heard  about  the  presence  of  the 
Dutch,    and  the  statements  of  the  officers  that  the  expedition 
started  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  a  Dutchman  named  Jacobs 
linng  on  the  Island  of  Curamacuru  in  the  River  Cuyuni.    **  Cura- 
macuru  "  simply  means  ''Curumo  Creek"  or  *'Curumo  River," 
and  the  persons  of  whom  the  expeditions  were  in  search  were  those 
whom  the  Prefect  had  heard  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo. 
The  case  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Commander  of  the  expedition 
**  was  unable  to  find  any  such  island,  but  that  he  did  ultimately 
discover  and  take  prisoners  two  Dutchman  living  at  a  place  called 
Cuiba,"  and  it  adds  that  ^'  the  position  of  Cuiba  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  high  up  in  the  Cuyuni;  the  posi- 
I  tioo  of  the  Island  of  Curamacuru  is  also  not  accurately  known, 
bat  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  living  witnesses  that  it  is  in 
the  River  Uruan  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Spanish    Missions.'*    On  the  strength  of  these  statements,  two 
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more  '' Dutch  Residences"  are  marked  on  the  British  map.  Wbe 
a  difference  appeal's  as  to  whether  the  post  was  at  one  or  th 
other  of  two  plaees,  the  British  Atlas  concludes  that  it  was  a 
both. 

The  witnesses  now  living  who  are  referred  to  in  this  paasagi 
are  one  Miku,  a  Carib  Indian,  who  made  a  deposition  Septembe 
27,  1897,  before  Mr.  McTurk,  the  zealous  upholder  of  British  intei 
ests  on  the  Cuyuni,  and  Mr.  McTurk  himself,  whose  affidavit  i 
dated  November  1,  in  the  same  year.  The  depositions  are  givei 
respectively  in  B.  C.  VII,  228  and  234. 

The  statements  of  these  depositions  will  be  considered  first  ii 
reference  to  Cuiba. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Cuiba  or  Quive-Euru,  where  tin 
post  was  situated,  is  only  45  miles  or  ^'  15  hours  "  from  EssequiiNi 
and  that  this  was  the  distance  of  the  first  post,  as  stated  Ig 
Storm,  in  answer  to  the  Company's  inquiry  (B.  C,  II,  180) 
Ignoring  this  evidence,  however,  the  British  Case  seeks  k 
establish  for  the  past  a  position  higher  up  the  Cuyuni,  in  order  Id 
found  upon  it  a  more  extended  claim;  in  fact,  the  Atlas  (Map  1| 
Br.  Atlas),  marks  its  *'  probable  site  "  about  at  the  mouth  of  thi 
Acarabisi,  some  80  miles  above  Quive-Kuru,  and  the  Case,  at 
another  place  (p.  47)  states  as  to  the  site  of  the  post: 

*^  It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  situation,  but  an  examination  of  all  thi 
evidence  upon  the  subject  points  to  a  position  somewhere  between  tbfl 
.     .     .     mouth  of  the  Curumo  and  that  of  the  Acarabisi.'' 

It  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  tending  to  prove  the  supposed 
advanced  position  of  the  Dutch  post  of  1755  that  the  affidavits 
referred  to  are  introduced  into  the  case. 

Miku  says  in  his  affidavit: 

"  I  am  a  Carib  Indian,  and  am  at  present  living  at  Kalacoon.*' 

Where  Miku  was  living  ''  at  present "  is  the  Government  sto 
tion  in  the  Elssequibo,  on  the  point  between  that  river  and  tb 
Massaruniy  where  Mr.   McTurk  also  resides  and  discharyi^  hi 
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magisterial  and  other  duties,  among  which  is  the  appointment  of 
Indian  Captains  (B.  C.  VII,  837). 
Mika  goes  on  to  say: 

^I  knew  a  place  called  Gniba;  it  is  a  creek  high  up  in  the  Cnynni,  about 
two  days'  travelling  above  the  mouth  of  the  Uruan.  The  land  is  good  to 
make  a  place  ;  the  land  is  high  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  but  there  is  low 
land  behiud.  I  do  not  know  any  other  place  called  Gniba  on  the  Biver 
Cnyuni." 

Mr.  McTurk  in  his  affidavit  says: 

'*  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  River  Ouyuni  as  far  up  as  the 
janction  with  the  River  Uruan,  having  within  the  last  sixteen  years 
ascended  it  on  upwards  of  twenty  occasions.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  u 
place  called  Cuiba  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  beyond  Uruan,  but 
I  have  never  actually  been  there.  I  know  a  creek  called  Querri-Euru, 
which  flows  into  the  River  Cuyuni  on  its  left  bank;  it  is  the  same  creek  as 
the  one  incorrectly  marked  Yanekurru  on  the  map;  the  creek  Yanekuri  is 
the  next  creek  marked  on  the  map  lower  down  than  the  Querri-Kuru,  and 
is  on  the  map  incorrectly  called  Quive-Euru.  There  is  no  place  of  the 
name  of  Quive-Euru,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  same  place  as  Guiba, 
as  has  been  suggestckl.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  I  have 
■ude  many  inquiries,  there  is  no  place  called  Quiba  on  the  Cuyuni,  other 
than  the  one  before  mentioned/' 

Upon  these  affidavits  the  British  Case  makes  the  statement: 

^  The  positition  of  Gniba  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  believed  to 
be  high  up  in  the  Guyuni." 

This  statement  is  somewhat  indefinite  when  speaking  of  a  river 
three  hundred  miles  in  length;  and  incidentally,  as  far  as  the  posi- 
tion of  this  post  is  concerned,  it  draws  a  misleading  conclusion 
from  the  affidavit  of  Miku.  If  Cuiba  is  situated,  as  Miku  says, 
two  days'  traveling  above  the  mouth  of  the  Uruan,  the  expedition 
of  Bonalde,  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  Uruan  and  sailed 
for  nine  days  down  the  river,  and  never  went  above  the  Uruan  at 
all,  could  not  have  destroyed  a  post  at  that  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Bonalde  went  down  the  Cuyuni 
from  the  Uruan  to  reach  the  Dutch  post  in  1758,  the  British  Case, 
on  the  strength  of  Miku's  statement  that  he  knew  a  Cuiba  two 


days'  journey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouyuni,  above  the  Uruan, 
has  inferred  that  the  Postholder,  in  stating  that  his  post  was  at 
Cuiba,  meant  a  post  on  Miku's  site,  and  accordingly  has  marked 
on  the  map  at  that  point  one  of  its  numerous  town  sites,  desig- 
nated, as  usual,  '^  Dutch  Residence."  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  the  Postholder  referred  to  the  post  that  was  i aided. 
If  he  used  the  name  Cuiba,  he  used  it  to  designate  that  post.  It 
cannot  by  any  iK)ssibility  be  inferred  that  at  some  point  where  it 
was  impossible  for  the  post  to  be  situated,  which  happens  to  bear, 
according  to  Miku,  the  name  of  Cuiba,  another  post  should  have 
existed  to  which  the  Postholder  intended  to  refer. 

As  to  Mr.  McTurk's  inability  to  find  out  any  place  of  the  name 
of  Cuiba  on  the  Cuyuni,  and  to  the  variation  which  he  proposes 
in  the  name  of  the  Quive-Kuru,  the  only  answer  that  need  be 
made  is  that  in  the  Atlas  of  the  British  Case  there  are  seven  maps 
based  upon  actual  surveys  from  1840  to  1885,  all  of  them  by  high 
British  Government  officials,  in  which  the  name  of  the  stream  is 
given  as  Quive-Kuru,  while  the  alleged  name  ^'Querri  Kuru"ap* 
I>ears  for  the  first  time  in  a  British  map  in  the  Atlas  prepared  for 
this  Tribunal;  and,  secondly,  that  the  position  of  Quive-Euru  cor- 
responds with  the  formal  and  official  statement  of  the  distance 
from  Elssequibo  made  by  Diroctor-Qeneral  Storm,  in  direct  reply 
to  an  equally  formal  and  official  inquiry  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, addressed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  its  representations  to 
Spain.  As  the  post  was  on  the  Cuyuni  15  hours,  or  46  miles  from 
Essequibo,  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  its  locality,  whether  the 
place  is  called  Cuiba,  Quiva,  or  Quive  Creek,  or  Quive-Kuru,  or 
Querri-Kuru.  The  fact  that  the  Postholder  said  it  was  at  Cuiba, 
is  certainly  no  warrant  for  placing  on  the  map  another  Poet  called 
a  ''  Dutch  Residence,"  250  miles  up  from  Bssequibo. 

Second,  as  to  the  supposed  Island  of  Curamacuru.  The  ter- 
mination *'curaj^^  or  *' fciiru,"  seen  in  Amakuru,  Quive-Kuru, 
Tane-kuru,  and  numerous  other  names  of  this  district,  means 
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"creek.**  "Curamacuru  "  means  "Curumo  Creek,"  or  **Curumo 
River.'* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  obtain  an 
affidavit  from  Mr.  McTurk  that  ''there  is  no  island  of  that  name 
in  the  Cuyuni." 

The  fact  that  Miku,  in  September,  deposed  that  there  wras^such 
an  island  in  the  Uraan,  and  that  Mr.  McTurk,  in  November, 
deposed  that  he  was  informed  and  believed  that  such  an  island 
existed  at  the  same  point  is  entii*ely  beside  the  question. 

In  fact,  as  the  locality  referred  to  in  the  rumors  mentioned  by 
the  Prefect  while  writing  at  Suay,  many  leagues  from  the  scene 
of  operations,  was  stated  in  his  letter,  though  erroneously,  to  be 
"  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo,"  and  the  ordei^s  of  Ferreras  to  go  to 
Curamacuru  were  based  upon  the  Prefect's  information,  the 
proof  of  identity  of  the  two  names  is  complete. 

The  reference  in  the  British  Case  (p.  52)  to  the  second  post  is 
equally  misleading.    It  says: 

"  In  1767  the  Cnyuni  Post  Is  returned  as  existing  with  a  Postholdcr 
and  two  assistants ;  bnt  there  appears  to  have  been  a  difficulty  in  finding 
fuitablo  officers  for  this  Post^  for  in  1785,  mention  is  made  of  Hhe  old 
Post  in  Gnynniy  which  is  at  present  still  withont  a  Postholder/  and  a  man 
waa  proposed  for  the  place." 

It  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the 

Cayuni  poet  of  1767  was  still  in  existence  in  1785,  but  that  there 

was  a  momentary  difiSculty  in  finding  suitable  officers  for  it,  and 

that  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  selection  of  a  Postholder. 

The  facty  however,  was  that  in  1769  the  position  of  Postholder  in 

Cayuni  was  vacant  (B.  C.  VII,  167),  and  that  the  Byliers,  Jan  van 

Wittinge  and  Gtorrit  van  Leeuwen,  were  at  the  post;    that  the 

Beoior  Bylier,  Van  Wittinge,  in  that  year,  in  apprehension  of  a 

threatened  attack  from  the  Spaniards,  moved  the  post  down  the 

river,  greatly  to  the  dispaproval  of  the  Dutch  Commandeur;  that 

ID  1771  the  Byliers,  Van  Wittinge  and  Van  Leeuwen,  were  still 

there  without  a  Postholder  (U.  C.  VII,  168);  that  in  that  year  Van 
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WittiDge  died  at  his  post  (id.,  177);  that  Van  Leeuwen  at  the 
same  time  disappeared  from  the  rolls,  and  that  this  constitotes 
the  last  mention  of  an  existing  post  in  Cuyuni.  All  this  may  be 
found  in  the  very  rolls  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  that  Case  as  evidence  of 
the  only  fact  in  reference  to  the  last  Cuyuni  post,  which  the  text 
of  the  Case  mentions.  i 

The  reference  to  1785,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  post  was 
still  in  existence,  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  as  follows:  in 
that  year,  the  Court  of  Policy  state  (B.  C.  V,  30-81)  that  one 
Arnoldus  Dyk  had  arrived  in  the  colony,  claiming  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Company  Postholder  at  Moruka,  but  that  the 
Court  had  already  appointed  an  old  employee  named  Bartholi  to 
that  place.    The  Court  then  proceed  to  say: 

''  That,  iu  order  not  to  leave  this  A  Dyk  entirely  without  employ,  the 
Court  would  suggest  to  his  Excellency's  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  place  this  Arnoldus  Dyk  at  the  old  Post  in  Cuyuni,  which  ii  tt 
present  still  without  a  Postholder. '^ 

Dyk  never  was  appointed,  and  nothing  further  was  beard  of 
the  post. 

The  facts  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  commented  upon  in  :: 

the  British  Case,  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  sop-    '- 

pose  that  the  British  Case  intended  to  represent  that  the  post  in 

Cuyuni  existed  later  than  1772.     The  only  reason  for  mentioning 

them  here  is  to  guard  against  the  wrong  conclusion  that  might, 

with  considerable  reason,  be  drawn  from  the  manner  of  statement 

adopted  in  the  British  Case,  especially  in  view  of  the  statement 

which  follows,  to  this  effect,  that 

*'  The  re-establishment  of  the  Cuyuni  Post  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
rumours  as  to  attempts  upon  it  by  the  Spaniards,  and  though  these 
rumours  were  without  foundation,  yet  certain  other  acts  of  the  Spanii 
authorities  about  this  time  led  the  Dutch  again  to  make  a  formal  BemoDi- 
trance  to  the  Court  of  Madrid." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  both  this  statement  had  reference 

to  a  re-established  post,  or  a  post  whose  existence  was  still  con* 
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tinued  in  1785.  The  re-establishment  of  the  post,  however,  which 
is  spoken  of  is  the  re-establishnient  in  1766,  as  to  the  attacks  upon 
which  the  Dutch  are  supposed  to  have  made  their  second  Remons- 
trance—which, however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  remonstrance — 
occurred  to  the  marginal  reference,  in  1769. 

Another  illustration  of  the  infelicity  of  statement  of  the 
British  Case  is  to  be  found  on  page  44,  where  it  is  said,  refen-ing 
to  rumors,  in  1754,  of  projected  attacks  of  the  Spanish: 

''At  this  time  it  mast  be  noted  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  localities  into  which  it  was  supposed  they  were  about  to 
penetrate.  Their  only  information  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  one 
Kicolas  Collaert,  a  Dutch  deserter,  who  had  drawn  for  the  Spanish  Col- 
DBcl  a  map  of  the  River  Cuyuni,  ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bound- 
inr  Commission  between  Spain  and  Portugal." 

The  above  is  a  statement,  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  absolutely  ignorant— '* had  no  knowledge 
whatever  "—of  the  locality,  not  into  which  they  were  about  to 
penetrate,  but  into  which  it  was  supposed  they  were  about  to 
penetrate.  It  is  not  even  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  Spaniards  had 
any  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  locality,  but  only  that  the  Dutch 
supposed  that  they  were  about  to  do  so.  The  locality  was  the 
valley  of  the  River  Cuyuni. 

The  only  authority  for  this  sweeping  statement  as  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Spaniards,  as  appears  from  the  reference  in  the  text 
of  thecase,  is  a  statement  made  in  a  report  of  the  Director-General, 
October  12,  1764  (B.  C.  II,  98),  as  follows: 

"Moreover,  the  Emissary  had  in  Orinoco  conversed  witli  one  Nicholas 
Collaert,  who  fled  from  here  some  years  ago,  who  had  related  to  him 
that  the  Colonel  aforesaid  had  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  Orinoco,  and 
kad  let  him  make  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  drawing  of  the  course  of  the 
Birer  Coyuni." 

The  statement  of  the  Director-General  simply  is  that  he  had 
heard  from  one  Collaert,  a  Dutch  fugitive  in  Orinoco,  that  a 
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Spanish  Colonel  '*had  let  him  make  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a 
drawing  of  the  course  of  the  River  Cuyuni." 

As  to  the  question  how  much  or  how  little  information  the 
Spanish  Boundary  Commission  may  have  had  besides  the  map  of 
Collaert,  there  is  no  evidence.  The  fact  that  the  Spanish  Colood 
had  let  Collaert  make  a  map  for  him  certainly  is  no  ground  for 
the  inference  that  the  Collaert  map  was  all  they  had;  and  the 
inference  from  the  Director- Greneral's  letter  that  '' the  Spaniards 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Cuyuni "  is  left  entirely  desti- 
tute of  foundation. 

One  great  source  of  confusion  in  the  British  Case,  to  whidi 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  the  use  of  the  words 
^' Cuyuni"  and  ''Massaruni"  in  speaking  of  the  exteosion 
of  the  Essequibo  settlements.  Nowhere  is  it  indicated  in  the  ' 
British  Case  that  these  settlements,  in  the  Dutch  periodi 
stopped  absolutely  at  the  falls,  and  that  the  falls  in  question  are 
only  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The 
reader  of  that  Case  would  be  led  to  infer,  tvom  the  language 
used,  that  plantation  extended  for  an  indefinite  and  certainly  very  | 
considerable  distance  on  these  rivers.  The  fact  that  the  rivers  - 
themselves  are,  in  the  one  case  three  hundred  miles,  and  in  the 
other  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  gives  to  a  general  state- 
ment made  in  regard  to  alleged  settlements  upon  their  banks  a 
meaning  not  apparently  consistent  with  the  fact  that  these  settle- 
ments extended  only  over  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  their 
respective  mouths. 

Thus,  when  it  says  (p.  29)  that  there  is  evidence  *'frora  1681 
onwards,  that  the  area  of  actual  plantation  extended  along  the 
rivers  Cuyuni,  Massaruni  and  Upper  Essequibo,"  it  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  some  considerable  part  of  the  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  was  meant,  or  at  least  some 
part  greater  than  the  twelve-mile  stretch  at  their  mouths. 

The  error  is  strengthened  and  magnified  by  the  statement  im- 
mediately following: 
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^*  Bat  the  energies  of  the  Dutch  were  not  confined  to  the  area  of  actual 
plantation.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  carried  ou,  and  Posts  established  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  territory  in  question. " 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  hunting  or  fishing  outside  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Essequibo  or  its  adjoining  coast, 
although  wild  hog  meat  and  fish  were  bought  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  Indians. 

As  to  the  posts,  the  only  posts  during  the  Dutch  period  were 
the  posts  of  Demerara  and  Mahaicony,  to  the  eastward;  the  post 
Df  Arinda,  high  up  on  the  Essequibo;  the  so-called  ''posts  in 
Duyuni,"  and  the  posts  at  Pomeroon  afterwards  moved  to  Wacupo 
ind  Moruka. 

Again  on  page  32,  the  British  Case  states: 

^  Their  plantations  and  settlements  lined  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo, 
Uassaruniy  and  Cuyuui  for  some  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
riTers." 

This  statement  is  literally  true.  The  plantations  and  settle- 
ments did  line  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuni  for  some  distance  from 
the  junction;  but  it  could  hardly  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  *'  some  distance  "  referred  to  was  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  a  river  of  300  miles.  It  may  reasonably  be  said  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  unintentionally  misleading. 

Again,  the  British  Case  states  (p.  33)  that  in  1722  the  Engineer 
Saincterre  reported  that: 

"The  ground  was  even  better  above  in  the  Rivers  Essequibo,  Massaruni. 
ind  Cuyuni  than  below,  but  that  the  rocks,  falls  and  islands  had,  up  to  that 
date,  prevented  Europeans  from  establishing  sugar  plantations  there ;  *' 

and  it  adds: 

**  In  l?23-24  further  plantations  of  coffee  and  cassava  were  established  in 
Cojuni." 

The  natural  inference  from  these  statements  is  that  while  the 
T(xk^  falls  and  islands  prevented  the  establishment  of  sugar  plan- 
tations, they  did  not  prevent  plantations  of  coffee  and  cassava. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  and  the  Case  might  with  accuracy  have 
<aid,  that  not  only  up  to  that  date,  but  to  the  very  end  of  the 


coloDj  the  rocks,  falls  and  islands  prevented  not  only  sugar  plan^ 
tatioDS,  but  all  other  plantations  above  the  point  where  the  falls 
were  situated.    The  plantations  of  coffee  and  cassava  to  which  the 
Case  refers  were  plantations  made  in  the  short  stretch  of  the 
river,  at  the  falls  or  immediately  below. 

The  misleading  character  of  the  above  statements  is  height- 
ened by  the  statement  made  shortly  after  (p.  34): 

'^  In  1730,  there  were  coflFee  plantations  both  above  and  below  the  falla 
in  Ouyuni.  Experiments  were  also  made  in  the  planting  of  cocoa  and 
indigo.  There  was  a  plantation,  in  1732,  upon  Batavia,  an  island  in  the 
Cuyuni,  and,  in  1733,  the  Court  of  Policy  reported  that  coffee  and  cocm 
were  being  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  number  of  slaves  wonld 
permit" 

It  is  true  that  the  Company  had  two  plantations  at  the  lowest 
fall  of  the  Cuyuni,  one  above  and  the  other  below  that  fall,  and 
both  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Island  of  Batavia,  in 
the  Cuyuni,  was  an  island  below  the  lowest  fall  and  not  five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Massaruui.  It  may  be  true  that  the  colti- 
vation  of  cofifee  and  cocoa  was  the  utmost  which  the  number  of 
slaves  would  permit;  but  it  was  not  cultivation  on  either  the 
Cuyuni  or  the  Massaruni  above  the  falls. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  novel  kind  of  settlement  which 
was  established,  in  1738,  on  an  island  in  the  Cuyuni;  that  is,  the 
settlement  of  the  half-free  Creoles.  This  island  was  below  the 
falls. 

It  is  stated  on  p.  63  of  the  British  Case  that  a  post  existed 
in  Massaruni.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Dutch 
established  some  sort  of  occupation  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
river.  The  post,  however,  was  situated  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Massaruni,  on  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Esse- 
quibo,  being  the  present  site  of  the  British  penal  settlement 
(B.  C.  VI,  109-111). 

Again  it  is  stated  (p.  36): 

"  Land,  however,  continued  to  be  taken  up  there.  In  1745  a  grant  wis 
made  in  Cuyuni  and  another  applied  for  in  Massaruni,  and  in  1754  and  1757 
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gnntfl  were  made  in  Massaruni.  In  1756  a  colonist  of  the  name  of  Gon- 
mxLTis  mentioned  as  living  on  his  plantation  obviously  some  way  up  the 
Missaarnni.  There  was  a  transfer  of  land  in  Massaruni  in  1759,  and  in 
Ma^rnni  and   Cnyuni  in  1761.    There  was  also  a  new  grant  in  Cuyuni  in 

i:6i." 

All  the  above  grants  were  either  at  or  below  the  falls. 
It  is  stated  in  the  British  Case  (p.  56): 

**  About  this  time  (1770)  plantation  was  rapidly  extending  to  the  west  of 
fiaeqaibo." 

This  statement  cannot  mean,  though  it  would  seem  to  state, 
that  plantation  was  extending  in  the  interior.  It  only  refers  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Essequibo.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
extension  in  other  directions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ambiguity  shown  by  the  expres- 
sions in  the  British  Case  in  reference  to  plantation  on  the  Cuyuni 
and  Massaruni  during  the  Dutch  period  is  avoided  in  the  state- 
ment made  on  page  66,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  1831,  during  the  British  period.     Of  this  the  Case  says: 

"  Upon  the  Esseqaibo,  the  Massaruni,  and  the  Cuyuni,  plantation  was 
not  extended  at  this  period,  the  soil  above  the  estuary  not  being  sufficiently 
fertile.  But  in  1831  the  country  was  described  as  settled  to  the  falls  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Essequibo,  namely,  the  Essequibo,  Massaruni  and 

The  fact  is  that  the  citation  given  is  an  accurate  statement  as 
to  the  limits  of  settlement  on  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,  not  only 
in  1831,  but  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Dutch  colony. 

(4.)  Coast  Territory. 

The  question  of  settlement  in  the  coast  territory,  otherwise 
bown  as  the  Barima— Waini  district,  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
discussion  of  three  occurrences:  The  establishment  of  Beek- 
njan*s  "shelter"  in  1683;  the  Rosen  incident  in  1766,  and  the 
U  Riviere  incident  in  1768.  During  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
period  of  over  a  century  and  a  half  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
coast  territory  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  settlement,    TherQ 
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is  no  other  evidence  of  settlement  than  that  which  is  contained  it 
these  three  episodes. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  entire  want  of  ovf. 
dence  on  this  head  in  the  archives  by  a  mass  of  so-called  evidence 
consisting  of  depositions  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  was 
concluded  in  reference  to  ^'traces"  of  earlier  settlements  and  to 
Indian  *^  traditions/'    The  weight  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence, 
made  at  least  a  century  after  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  is  very 
slight,  especially  that  as  to  Indian  traditions,  which  cannot  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  evidence  at  all.     As  to  the  traces  of  pre- 
vious settlement,   these    may  be  referred    partly   to  the  three 
incidents  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  and  partly  to  the  fact, 
which  is  well  established,  of  the  presence  in  the  territory  during 
the  earlier  period  of  others  besides  the  Dutch.     If  traces  of  culti- 
vation belonging  to  a  remote  period  are  to  be  found  at  any  par- 
ticular spot  in  this  territory,   they  cannot   be    assumed  to  be 
evidences  of  Dutch  settlement  if   othera    than    Dutchmen  are 
known  to  have  been  there.    Such  being  the  case,  our  investigation 
would  properly  begin  with  the  early  relations  maintained  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French  with  this  district. 

The  territory  which  is  under  consideration  is  the  territory  north 
of  the  Imataka  Ridge  and  east  of  the  Schomburgk  line,  extending 
as  far  as  the  coast  on  the  north  and  the  Moruka  on  the  east. 

Part  of  this  district,  about  the  upper  Barimaand  within  the  Brit- 
ish claim,  is  by  Schomburgk's  winding  line,  almost  enclosed  in  Vene- 
zuelan territory.  It  adjoins  the  Savanna  region  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  headwaters  of  the  Barima  being  within  less  than 
ten  miles  of  those  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Curumo.  There  appear 
to  have  been  trails  which  afforded  passage  to  the  Indians  from  the 
Spanish  settlements  to  and  from  the  upper  Barima  region,  bat 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  region  ever  contained  a  settlement 
by  the  Dutch.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Dutch  records  that  even 
points  to  trade,  to  hunting,  to  transit,  or  to  anything  else  in  the 
upper  coui^se  of  the  Barima  and  Waiui. 
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The  coast  territory,  which  includes  the  region  watered  by  the 
Waini,  Barima,  and  Amacura,  and  through  which  the  two  former 
rivers  run  in  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  forming  part  of  the 
series  of    inland    waterways  so  much    referred    to,   is    one    of 
the  roost    vital    points   of   discussion    in    the    present   contro- 
versy, and   upon  no  part  of  its  case  does  the  British  Govern- 
n)ent  lay  greater  stress.      The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  Barima  and  Amacura  empty  into  the  Orinoco  and  form 
apart  of  its  river  system.  Barima  Point,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  this  tenitory,  is  a  marked  headland,  having  an  important  bear- 
ing, as  the  merest  inspection  of  the  map  will  show,  on  the  control 
of  the  lower  Orinoco,  and  in  particular  on  its  great  ship  channel 
^Bocade  NavioSy  which  enters  the  sea  at  this  point. 

An  additonal  importance  has  been  given  during  a  very  recent 
period  to  the  Barima- Waini  region.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years 
discoveries  of  extensive  gold  deposits  have  been  made  in  the  Ba- 
hama and  of  the  Barima.  The  discovery  of  these  mines,  which 
have  been  extensively  worked,  lends  peculiar  importance  to  the 
(piestion  of  disputed  possession  in  this  district. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  settlement  in  the  coast  ter- 
ritory, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  trade  conditions 
prevailing  there  in  the  Spanish-Dutch  period,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  by  whom  it  was  most  frequented,  and  who  prob- 
ably settled  there,  in  case  it  should  appear  that  remnants  of  other- 
wise untraceable  settlements  are  to  be  found. 

The  Spanish  were  familiar  with  the  Barima  at  a  very  early 
pmod.  The  expeditions  of  Ordaz  and  Acosta  in  1530  and  of 
the  Lieutenant  of  Ordaz,  Herrera,  in  1537,  entered  the  Orinoco 
'or  purposes  of  exploration  and  penetrated  the  country,  some  of 
ttem  to  a  high  point  on  the  river,  made  the  Spaniards  famihar 
fit>m  a  very  early  period  with  the  territory  about  its  mouth.  At 
a  later  period,  when  Berrio  became  Governor  of  Guayana,  in  158(5, 
Hje  numerous  voyages  made  between  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome 
necessarily  imply  an  intime^te  knowledge  of  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orinoco;  while  the  frequent  practice  of  going  eastward  toEsse- 
quibo  and  other  points  for  the  purpose  of  getting  food,  shows  that 
the  navigation  of  the  intermediate  district  must  have  been 
familiar. 

These  movements  of  the  Spanish  about  the  coast  may  be 
briefly  referred  to.  Thus,  De  Laet,  in  his  description  of  the  West 
Indies,  published  in  1625,  says  (V  C,  p.  42): 

**  The  Spaniards  had  there  [that  is,  in  the  Essequibo]  some  people  in 
the  year  1691.'' 

In  1596,  Keymis,  while  asserting  that  **  further  to  the  east- 
ward than  Dessekebe  [Essequibo]  no  Spaniard  ever  tmvelled,"  re- 
ports: 

/*  In  this  river,  which  wee  now  call  Devoritia,  the  Spaniards  doe  intend 
to  build  them  a  to^vne." 

Again,  Masham,  who  accompanied  Captain  Lieonard  Berrie, 
the  Commander  of  Raleigh's  expedition  in  1597,  says  (V.  C.  p. 
42)  that  he  learned  from  an  Indian  that  in  the  Essequibo  "there 
were  some  300  Spaniards,  which  for  the  most  part  now  are  de- 
stroyed and  dead,"  and  he  adds: 

*'  It  was  reported  that  the  Spaniardes  were  gonne  out  of  Dcsekebe.. 
which  was  not  so.  .  .  .  The  next  night  wee  had-  newes  brought 
.  .  .  that  there  were  tenne  canoas  of  Spaniardes  in  the  mouth  of  Cor- 
itine  .  .  .  who  went  along  the  coast  to  buy  bread  and  other  victual 
for  them  in  Orenoque  [Orinoco],  Marowgo.  [Moruka]  and  Desekebe 
[Essequibo]." 

The  constant  movement  and  transit  of  Spaniards  betweea  the 
Orinoco  and  points  to  the  eastward,  referred  to  by  so  many  au- 
thorities, implies  of  necessity  a  knowledge  of  the  district  which 
was  afterwards  generally  known  as  Barima.  The  strong  equa- 
torial ocean  current,  sweeping  to  the  westward  along  the  coast  of 
Guiana,  its  strength  reinforced  by  trade-winds,  made  an  easterly 
journey  by  sea  a  peculiarly  difficult  matter.  To  avoid  it,  the 
natives  used  the  deep  and  landlocked  waters  of  the  Barima  and 

the  Waini,  where  they  could  take  advantage  both  of  tide  and 

i 
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riVer-current.  To  suppose  that  the  Spaniards,  depending  upon 
this  coast  and  its  rivers  for  the  very  necessaries  of  existence,  and 
visiting  it  frequently  to  obtain  them,  did  not  know  of  the  interior 
passages,  is  to  suppose  that  they  were  destitute  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary faculties. 

When  Domingo  de  Vera  y  Ybarguen,  Maestro  de  Campo  of 
Governor  Antonio  de  Berrio,  returned  from  Spain  in  1595,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinidad.  He  states,  however  (B.  C.  I,  15),  that  on  his 
way  to  Trinidad, 

"Before  reaching  the  principal  port^  I  landed  at  some  friendly  Indian 
TilliigeSy  some  10  leagues  from  the  port,  and  spoke  to  the  natives,  who 
entertained  me  well  I  left  with  them  66  men,  as  well  as  a  man  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  country,  whom  I  brought  from  Spain  with  goods 
for  barter,  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  Governor,  Don  Antonio  de  Verrio, 
^^,  and  tell  the  natives  of  the  country  of  my  arrival,  and  to  bring  me 
boit«  to  take  all  my  people  across  to  El  Dorado." 

As  Antonio  de  Berrio  was  at  this  time  at  Santo  Thome,  the 
place  where  Vera  left  his  party  must  have  been  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Barima,  from  which  point  they  were  to  make  their  way 
opwards. 

Not  only  this,  but  Vera  himself  went  to  the  Essequibo  two 
years  later.  In  the  same  letter,  containing  his  report  to  the  King, 
of  the  expedition  which  had  come  out  under  his  command,  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  year  1597,  that  he  **  then  went  to  the  River 
Essequibo"  (B.  C,  I,  17). 

In  1613  occurred  the  celebrated  expedition  to  the  Corentiu, 
'^^hich  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlement  on  that  river.  The  expedi- 
tion was  commanded  by  Muxica,  the  Lieutenant  of  Guayana, 
Qnder  the  Governor-General,  Don  Juan  Tostado.  at  that  time 
Lieut. -General  of  Trinidad  fitted  out  a  force  under  Captain  Cortes, 
"that  they  might  go  on  his  Majesty's  service  to  the  assistance  of 
'he  Lieutennnt  of  Guayana,  in  whose  district  certain  Dutch 
^utherans,  rebels  against  the  Royal  Crown  were  settled,  and  make 
>'ar  upon  them  and  dislodge  them."    The  detailed  report  of  this 
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expedition,   dated   February   16,    1614,   is  given  in   B.   C.  I,  til. 
Cortes,  with  the  Trinidad  detachment,  was  met  by  Muxica,  with 
the  Guayana  detachment  from  Santo  Thome,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vauruma  (Pomeroon)  (B.  C  I,   32),  a  point  which  he  was 
most  likely  to  reach  by  passing  through  Baiima. 

In  1608  Unton  Fifcher,  an  Englishman  whom  Harcourt  had 
left  on  the  Marowin,  reports  (V.  C,  p.  43)  that  the  Spaniards 
have  **  cleare  left  Dissikeebe,  and  not  a  Spaniard  there,"  showing 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  there  was  well  known;  and 
from  the  remarkable  testimonv  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  of  February  2,  1615  (V.  C.  II,  263-4),  enclosing  a  report 
of  the  Royal  agent  in  the  Netherlands,  it  appears  that  there  were 
at  Elssequibo  ''some  persons,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Spaniards, 
who  there  till  the  soil  to  raise  the  root  of  Casavia^  from  which 
bread  is  made  for  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Orinoco,  Don 
Fernando  de  Borrea." 

The  above  citations  show  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  shown, 
namely,  that  the  Spaniards  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
coast  region  between  the  Orinoco  and  Essequibo,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  use  the  inland  water-communication  to  the  Pomeroon 
through  the  Waini  and  the  Barima,  at  a  very  early  period. 

We  have,  however,  still  more  exact  testimony  from  Raleigh 
himself,  who,  writing  in  1595  (Raleigh,  Discoverie  of  Guiana,  Lond. 
1596,  pp.  i«3-35),  says: 

*' Among  mania  other  trades  those  Spaniards  used  in  Catwasio]}^^ 
to  the  rivers  of  Barema,  Fawroma  and  Dissiquebe,  which  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Orenoque,  and  there  buie  women  and  children  from 
the  CanibalSy  which  are  of  that  barbarous  nature,  as  they  will  for  3  or  4 
hatchets  sell  the  sonues  and  daughters  of  their  owne  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  for  somewhat  more  even  their  own  daughters:  heerof  the  Spaniards 
make  great  profit,  for  buying  a  maid  of  12  or  13  yeares  for  three  or  fower 
hatchets,  they  sell  them  agAine  nt  A/arg iter i (a  in  the  west  Indies  for  50  and 
100  pesoes  which  is  so  manycrownes. 

**The  master  of  my  ship  t/b.  Douglas  iooke  one  of  the  Canoas  which 
came  loden  from  thence  with  people  to  be  sold.     ,     .     .     They  also  trade 
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in  those  rivers  for  bread  of  Cassaviy  of  which  they  buy  an  hundred  pound 
weight  for  a  knife,  and  sell  it  at  Marguerita  for  ten  i)e8oes.  They  also 
recover  [get]  great  store  of  cotten,  brasill  wood,  and  those  beds  which 
they  call  Hamacas  or  brasill  beds,  wherein  in  hot  countries  all  the  Span- 
iards use  to  lie  commonlie,  and  in  no  other,  neither  did  we  ourselves  while 
we  were  there.'* 

No  less  important  and  equally  precise  is  the  testimony  of  Key- 
mis,  Raleigh's  capable  and  devoted  follower,  to  the  presence  of 
the  Spaniards  in  this  district.  Keymis  relates -how  he  found  the 
Spaniards  settled,  with  their  forts,  in  the  Orinoco.  In  his  **  Re- 
lation,"* Keymis  says  (''Relation,"  Sig.  C,  2): 

**  Now  the  Indians  of  Moruga  being  chased  from  tlieir  dwellings,  do 
seeke  by  all  means  possible,  to  accorde  all  the  Nations  in  one,  so  to  invade 
the  Arwaccas,  who  were  guides  to  the  Spaniards,  in  showing  their  townes, 
and  betraying  them." 

The  above  citation  is  extremely  significant.  It  shows  that  the 
Spaniards  were  from  the  earliest  period,  as  they  were  later,  in 
more  modern  times,  the  friends  of  the  Amwaks. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Arawaks,  the  Spaniards  had  in- 
vaded the  coast  territory  to  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Moruka  Creek,  and  had  conquered  and  driven 
away  the  Indians  of  that  neighborhood  **  from  their  dwellings," — 
doubtless  the  Caribs,  who  naturally  resented  the  intrusion  and  be- 
came thereafter  the  sworn  foes  of  Spain,  seeking  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  of  all  the  tribes  to  punish  the  Arawaks  for  their  serv- 
ices to  the  European  invaders. 

These  events,  recorded  on  the  spot  by  a  most  intelligent  Eng- 
lish observer,  took  place  at  a  time  when  no  Dutchman  had  ever 
set  foot  in  Guiana.  They  indicate  the  original  control  of  the 
natives  to  the  very  creek  of  Moruka  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  consequence  of  these  events  the  Coast  Indians  became  hos- 
tile, not  only  to  the  Arawaks,  but  to  the  Spaniards.     Thus,  Wareo, 


*"  A  Rdaiioa  of  the  second  Voyage  to  Guiaoa.      Perfourmed  and  written  in  the  yeare 
1596.    By  Lawrence  Kemys,  Gent.     Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Daw<«on 
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an  Indian  chief  (whose  name  strongly  suggests  the  Warows)  from 
the  region  of  the  river  Moruka,  said  to  Keymis  ("  Relation,**  Sig. 

B,  3): 

**  Tlieliations  farre  and  neere  were  all  agreed  to  joyne  with  us  (Enp[- 
lish)  and  by  all  meanes  possible  to  assist  us  in  expelling  and  rooting  out 
the  Spaniards  from  all  parts  of  the  land." 

But  the  Spaniards  not  only  conquered  Barima  and  Moruka. 
They  utilized  their  conquests  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  this 
Keymis's  narrative  confirms  Raleigh.     He  says  (^'  Relation/'  Sig. 

C.  3): 

"...  our  intelligencer  returned  &  informed  us  that  ten  iSpauiards 
were  lately  gone  with  much  trade  to  Barima,  wher  these  Indians  dwelt, 
to  buy  Cassava  bread,  and  that  within  one  day  two  other  Canoas  of  Span- 
iards were  appointed  to  come  by  the  river  Atnana  to  Carapana  his  porte.'* 

Coming  down  to  the  period  following  the  cession  to  the  Dutch, 
in  1648,  we  find  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  French  as  well  as  the  Spanish,  were  actively  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  in  Barima.  In  1683  this  trade  was 
made  the  subject  of  querulous  comment  by  the  Commandeur  at 
Essequibo,  Abraham  Beekman,  in  his  reports  to  the  Company. 
In  his  letter  of  January  8,  1683  (V.  C.  II,  44),  he  says  of  the  In- 
dians: 

**  For  these  people,  like  irrational  animals,  listen  to  no  argument.  In- 
ducements of  every  kind — good  offices,  wares — h::ve  no  effect  upon  them. 
They  meet  you  with  the  tart  answer  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  these  by 
trade  in  Barima  and  other  places,  which  partly  squares  with  the  tnith, 
on  account  of  the  trade  which  the  French  from  the  islands  carry  on  there.'' 

In  1085  he  again  refei-s  to  the  activity  of  the  French  in  Barima: 

*'  The  French  in  the  Barima  likewise  come  even  to  the  Upi>er  Cuvuni  '* 
(V.  C.  II.  52). 

In  1680  he  states,  speaking  of  the  country  back  of  the  Barima: 

**  The  Frencli  scour  the  country  up  there  and  huy  up  everything  "  (V. 
C.  11,  59). 
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Three  years  later,  the  French,  as  already  related,  aided  by  the 
Caribs  of  Barima,  attacked  the  second  Dutch  colony  on  the  Pom- 
eroon,  making  their  way  in  canoes  from  Barima  and  Waini  to 
the  Moruka,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  colony,  and  then,  returning 
to  the  Barima,  fortified  themselves  in  that  river  (V.  C.  II,  59-62). 

In  1689  Beekman  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  59):  ''  The  French  are  daily 
sojourning  in  Barima  with  the  Caribs";  and  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  year  he  said  (V.  C.  II,  62):  **The  French  are  making  a 
strong-house  in  Barima." 

In  1695  he  wrote: 

**  We  have  been  kept  here  in  continuous  alarm,  since  at  various  times 
we  have  had  tidings  that  some  French,  aided  by  Caribs  from  Barima,  are 
staying  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pomeroon,  who  say  that  they  will  come 
here  to  visit  us  "  (V.  C.  II,  64). 

This  fort  or  stronghold  of  the  French  in  Barima  is  a  fact 
of  great  importance  in  the  case.  Its  position  is  not  known, 
but  the  fact  is  known  from  these  two  allusions.  The  alleged 
remains  of  a  fort  in  Barima  have  been  referred  to  and  commented 
on  upon  many  occasions,  and  an  assumption,  totally  unwarranted, 
has  been  made,  esf)ecially  Schomburgk,  that  the  fort  indicated  by 
the  remains  was  a  Dutch  fort.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  colony  that  the  Dutch  ever  had  a  fort  in  Barima. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  Dutch  fort  should  have  existed  at  any  time 
after  1648  and  not  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  impossible  that, 
had  it  existed,  it  should  not  have  been  mentioned  many  times. 
No  doubt  the  Dutch  landed  on  the  lower  Orinoco  in  1637  and  1638, 
when  they  made  their  attacks  on  Santo  Thome  and  Trinidad  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  it  is  possible  that  during  that  cam- 
paign they  put  up  a  temporary  work;  but  if  there  was  any  such 
work«  it  was  a  mere  incident  of  a  military  campaign.  Any  re- 
mains that  may  have  been  found  in  modem  times  are  doubtless 
the  remains  of  the  old  French  fort  of  1689.  If  referable  in  any 
way  to  the  Dutch,  they  must  have  been  connected  with  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1637,  which  lasted  from  July  to  September,  and 
came  entirely  to  an  end. 

Besides  the  French,  from  the  islands,  traders  from  Surinai 
other  Dutch  settlements  not  under  the  direction  of  the  West 
Company  also  visited  the  Barima  and  traded  there.  Of  o 
them,  Biscop,  the  commandeur,  repoi-ts,  in  1683,  that  the  B 
**has  been  navigated  as  many  as  two  or  three  times  by  G 
Biscop  and  exploited  with  great  success,  much  to  the  prejud 
the  Company  "  (V.  C.  II,  45). 

But  however  extensive  the  connection  in  the  sixteenth  ce 
of  the  French  and  Surinam  rovers  was  with  trade  in  Barira 
principal  trade  there  was  that  conducted  by  Spaniards  fro 
Orinoco  during  the  whole  period.  This  was  a  continuation  o 
current  of  traffic  to  which  Raleigh  and  Key  mis  had  called  s 
attention  in  the  earlier  period,  before  the  Dutch  were  even 
of  in  Guayana.  The  trade  relations  between  the  two  co 
were  first  started  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  when  the  Command 
Essequibo  **sent  some  wares  to  Orinoco  for  the  purpose  of  t 
(V.  C.  II,  36).  From  this  date  the  subject  of  trade  wit 
Orinoco  is  mentioned  so  frequently  and  so  constantly  that 
unnecessary  to  point  to  any  particular  communication, 
came  one  of  the  features  of  the  life  of  the  colony,  and  ren 
so  during  the  next  century,  except  for  short  times  when 
interrupted  either  by  war  or  by  the  enforcement  of  narrow 
mercial  regulations  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  was  first 
started  about  1670  (V.  C.  II,  38),  and  being  prohibited  by  S| 
law,  it  was  carried  on  only  by  the  connivance  of  the  Gover 
Guayana.  Such  were  the  inconveniences  of  the  trade  whe 
ried  on  in  the  Orinoco,  by  reason  of  its  contraband  characte 
such  were  the  losses  and  penalties  it  involved,  that  the  Cot 
at  one  time  put  a  stop  to  it,  beinj;  of  the  opinion  that  **  the 
pany  bears  all  the  expenses  and  burdens,  and  that  othei 
themselves  to  the  profits"  (V.  C.  II,  50).  The  field  v 
tempting,  however,  that   the   trade  was  revived,  but  the 
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was  made  to  have  it  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  at  Essequibo, 
rather  than  by  the  Dutch  at  Orinoco,  so  ^that  the  actual 
traffic  might  be  done  at  the  former  point.  The  Barima  was 
still  the  only  route  by  which  the  traffic  was  carried  on.  As 
time  went  on,  the  Dutch  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
intercoloaial  trade,  leaving  it  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  finally,  in  1761,  the  West  India  Company  con- 
cluded that  it  was  **  more  profitable  for  the  Company,  to  direct 
this  trade  into  such  channels  that  it  must  be  carried  on  from 
Orinoco  to  Essequibo,  by  the  Spaniards"  (V.  C.  11,  146).  The 
trade  still  continued  active,  but  was  thereafter  entirely  carried  on 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  post  of  Pomeroon  or  Moruka  became  the 
port  of  entry  for  all  this  trade  to  the  Essequibo.  It  was  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Dutch  colony  on  this  side,  and  as  the  Spanish  trade 
grew  and  duties  were  imposed,  it  became  the  custom  house  of  the 
Dutch  colony,  which  necessarily  would  be  established  on  the 
frontier. 

U,  theref ore,  appears  that,  as  far  as  trade  conditions  were  con- 
cerned, the  Spaniards  had  been  in  the  Barima  from  a  time  long 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Dutch  in  that  neighborhood;  that  they 
earned  on  trade  there  continuously  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  the  intercolonial  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  Spaniards  through  the  Barima  district,  the  Dutch  authorities 
themselves  favoring  this  policy. 

It  also  appears  that  early  in  this  period  and  for  a  considerable 
series  of  years,  the  French  were  active  traders  in  the  Barima  and 
in  more  or  less  constant  occupation  of  points  in  the  district,  at 
oae  of  which  they  built  a  fort. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  Surinam  traders,  who  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  its  competitors  in 
trade,  diverted  to  themselves  a  large  part  of  the  Barima  traffic 
which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  to  the  Fssequibo  colonists. 
Having  said  so  much  in  reference  to  the  general  trade  conditions 
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of  the  Bariina,  the  question  is  to  what,  if  any,  extent  actual  set- 
tlements of  the  Dutch  existed  in  that  region. 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  significance,  or  rather 
the  insignificance,  of  Beekman'  rest-house  of  1683. 

The  first  reference  to  this  subject  is  in  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mandeur  of  Essequibo,  December  25,  1683  (B.  C.  I,  185),  in  which 
he  said: 

'^I  have  caused  one  of  the  Company's  servants  to  reside  in  Barima,  as 
much  annatto  and  letter-wood  is  obtainable  there,  and  it  lies  near  to  Pom- 
aroon.'' 

He  added: 

"I  wish  your  Honours  would  take  possession  of  that  river  as  well" 
(meaning  the  Barima),  "  which  has  been  done  by  me  provisionally,  in  order 
to  see  what  revenue  it  will  yield,  since  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  Honourable 
Company  has  the  right  to  trade  and  traffic  there  in  an  open  river  as  much 
as  other  private  persons." 

In  March,  1684,  he  stated  (B.  C.  I,  186): 

^^Pomeroon  begius  annually  to  deliver  much  and  good  annatto,  and 
much  was  supplied  from  Barima,  as  appears  from  the  inclosed  list.  From 
this  their  Honours  will  see  how  much  has  been  procured  and  brou^^ht  to 
the  fort  by  all  the  Postholders. '' 

t'he  Commandeur  added  that  Biscop  and  other  interlopers  spoil 

the  trade;  that  they  overrun  the  land  right  up   to  the  Cuyuni; 

that 

'*  In  order  somewliat  to  check  this,  I  have  caused  a  small  station  to  he 
made  at  Barima,  and  Abraham  Baudaart,  who  is  there  "  [in  PumeroonJ 
*•  as  Postholder  in  place  of  Daniel  Galle,  who  is  going  home,  shall  occa- 
sionally visit  those  places  and  encourage  the  Caribs  to  trade  in  annatto 
and  letter-wood,  which  the  French  even  from  the  islands  in  the  river  fre- 
quently come  with  their  vessels  to  fetch.  I  submit,  therefore,  under  cor- 
rection, that  it  would  not  be  inequitable  for  the  Honourable  West  India 
Company  to  take  possession  of  the  River  Barima  in  order  to  acquire  the 
trade  aforesaid,  and  to  command  the  erection  there  of  a  permanent  place 
for  a  Postholder  "  (B.  C.  1,  186). 

It  might  seem  from  the  context  that  Baudaart  was  at  Barima 
as  Postholder;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.     He  wras  the  Postholder  of 
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PomerooD,  as  is  shown  in  the  letter  of  August  18,  1684  (B.  C.  I, 
187),  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  ^'  Abraham  Baudaart,  Postbolder 
in  Pomaroon."  The  British  Case  (page  31,  line  3)  recognizes  the 
correctness  of  this  interpretation. 

The  two  letters  above  mentioned  of  Commandeur  Beekman 
have  been  cited  occasionally  as  showing  at  this  early  period  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  settlement  or  control  of  the  Pomeroon. 
Their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  control  will  be  considered  later. 
Here  the  only  question  is  of  actual  settlement.    In  the  first  letter 
he  says  that  he  has  caused  one  of  the  Company's  servants  to 
reside  in  Barima,  and  speaks  of  it  as  being  close  by  Pomeroon; 
that  is,  in  December,  1683;  and  in  the  following  March  he  com- 
plains  of  the  Surinam  traders,  and  says  that,  in  order  to  check 
this,  he  has  caused  a  small  station  to  be  made  at  Bar i ma,  and  that 
Baudaart,  the  Postholder,  *'  shall  occasionally  visit  those  places 
and  encourage  the  Caribs  to  trade."    He  also  speaks  of  this  in 
connection  with  a  larger  plan,  which  he  recommends  to  the  Com- 
pany, to  take  over  the  Barima,  and  to  which  he  refers  in  both 
letters. 

Beek man's  suggestion  as  to  taking  possession  of  the  river, 
reiterated  in  the  second  letter,  shows  that  up  to  then  no  posses- 
sion had  been  taken.  The  two  letters  together  also  show  that 
the  Company's  servant  whom  he  had  caused  in  December,  1683, 
to  reside  in  Barima,  which  was  stated  by  him  to  be  a  provisional 
taking  possession,  subject  of  coui-se  to  the  Company's  approval, 
did  not  continue  his  residence.  What  it  amounted  to  or  what 
replaced  it  is  explained  in  the  following  letter,  namely,  that  a  rest- 
l^Qtor  shelter  had  been  put  up  in  the  district,  and  that  the  Outlier 
Jn  Pomeroon  was  to  go  there  occasionally  to  encourage  the  Caribs 
to  trade. 

Beekman's  two  letters  were  answered  by  the  Company  on 
August  24,  1684  (V.  C.  II,  4S).  The  answer  was  an  angry  and  re- 
proachful disapproval  of  nearly  every  proposition  which  Beekman 
had  nuide  to  them,  and  was  full  of  caustic  comments  upon  his 
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management  of  the  colony.  His  large  scheme  about  the  Barima 
the  Company  treated  with  silent  contempt,  and  it  only  informed 
him  that  the  trade  with  the  Orinoco  must  be  stopped,  intimating 
that  the  corrupt  way  in  which  it  had  been  managed  had  deprived 
the  Company  of  the  profits  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  Company,  which  was  always  much  more  cautious  than 
the  Commandeur  about  making  claims  to  that  to  which  it  was 
not  entitled,  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  charter  of 
1674,  the  third  which  had  been  given  by  the  Dutch  (Government 
to  a  West  India  Company,  specified  as  the  only  places  in  America 
under  the  control  of  the  Company  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon,  and 
that  consequently  it  had  no  right  to  the  Barima,  and  that  if  the 
Barima  was  taken  into  possession  by  the  Dutch  it  would  still  not 
be  acquired  by  the  Company.  Its  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
the  management  of  the  Orinoco  trade,  one  of  the  principal  uses  to 
which  Beekman  had  put  the  Barima,  was  also  so  great  that  it  was 
in  no  mood  to  prosecute  any  schemes  of  territorial  acquisition  in 
that  direction.  For  the  next  twenty-eight  years  nothing  is  heard 
of  Barima  in  the  Dutch  records. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  no  settlement  was  made  in  the 
Barima  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Dutch.  The  temporary 
employment  of  one  of  the  Company's  servants  there,  referred  to 
in  the  letter  of  December  25,  1683,  already  quoted,  certainly  was 
not  such  a  settlement. 

The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  considered  is  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  erection  of  the  shelter  spoken  of  in  the  second 
letter.  Except  two  occurrences  in  1766  and  1768,  this  shelter  is 
the  very  slight  foundation  for  the  only  claim  to  Dutch  settlement 
in  Barima. 

The  words  used  in  the  Dutch  text,  which  have  been  translated 
*'a  small  shelter"  in  the  Venezuelan  Case  (V.  C.  II,  45),  and, 
very  inaccurately,  *^a  small  station  "  in  the  British  Case  (B.  C.  h     J 
186)  are  ''  een  kleijn  pleijsterhuijsje.^^  **  Huijsje  "  is  the  diminutive 
of  *^huijsj'^  meaning   **  house,"  and  ^^  pleijsterhuijsje^^  therefore 
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means  "a  little  house  or  hut."  A  ^^ pleijsterhuij^e  "  is  therefore  a 
*^ rest  hut."  The  insiguificance  of  the  structure  is  additionally 
enforced  by  the  adjective  **fcfei/n,"  meaning  ** little."  It  was, 
therefore,  *'a  little  rest-hut." 

Adriaan  van  Berkel,  writing  of  these  Guiana  colonies  only  a 
few  years  before  (1672),  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  one  (p.  16). 
He  is  speaking  of  a  trip  down  the  Berbice.     **  This  night  for  the 
first  time  I  slept  on  land,  in  the  forest,  with  my  hammock  made 
fast  to  two  trees.    Just  before  I  was  ready  to  go  to  rest  our  slaves 
had  built  forme  sl  pleijsterhuijsje—so  called  by  both  ChristianvS  and 
Indians— at  the  place  where  the  hammock  was  to  be  stretched. 
There  are  four  posts,  the  front  ones  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rear  cues,  covered  over  with  a  roof  of  leaves,  leaves  uncommonly 
large,  being  usually  4  or  5  feet  long  and  some  2   feet  broad. 
Neither  sun  nor  rain  can  here  vex  one,  for  the  leaves  lie  so  dose 
upon  each  other  that  not  even  the  rays  of  that  great  luminary  can 
penetrate.    Such  pleijsierhuijsjes  one  sees  along  the  entire  river; 
and  one  has  them  built  in  a  moment  wherever  one  will,  for  an  In- 
dian is  like  the  turtle  -everywhere  at  home." 

The  uses  of  a  ^^ pleijsterhuijsje^^^  namely,  for  a  night  shelter 
in  the  ti-opical  climate,  are  clearly  shown  by  the  Journal  of  the 
Mining  Engineer  Hildebrandt  (B.  C.  II,  36-40). 
Thus,  there  is  an  entry  **  Sunday,  January  14  ": 

"  I  at  once  sent  two  negroes  with  six  Indians  to  fetch  thatch  for  the 
^king  of  a  station  [pleijsierhuijsje],  so  as  to  keep  dry  at  night." 

Also 

"  Monday,  January  15. — Began  having  another  station  [een  under 
P^^jftUrhuijsje]  made  up  on  the  mountain  for  me  and  my  people." 

On  Thursday,  July  18,  the  writer  of  the  Journal  again  spends 
(he night  in  a  "station"  {pleijsterhuijsje\  diiiA  on  Friday,  July 
19,  he  makes  a  new  ^'station  "  {pleijsterhuijsje). 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  Commandeur  uses 
this  word  *' pleijsterhuijsje  "  for  the  "  shelter,"  he  uses  a  totally 
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different  word  in  speaking  of  the  house  for  the  Postholder  in 
Pomeroon,  namely,  "Awy^fcew"  (B.  C.  I,  182). 

The  facts  of  the  case,  therefore,  amount  to  this:  That  the 
Commandeur,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Company  for  taking  possession  of  Barima,  but  which  the  Com- 
pany refused  to  approve,  caused  his  Outlier  in  Pomeroon  to  put 
up  a  shelter  such  as  persons  journeying  in  those  parts  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  for  the  night,  of  branches  and  palra-leaves, 
somewhere  in  the  district  to  the  west  of  the  Pomeroon.  The 
locality  is  entirely  unknown.  The  use  which  the  Postholder  of 
Pomeroon  made  of  it  is  entirely  unknown,  if  indeed  he  ever  made 
any.  His  position  as  Postholder  as  well  as  his  post  came  to  an 
end  two  years  later,  when  the  second  Pomeroon  colony  was 
founded;  and  after  its  destruction  and  the  establishment  of  the 
later  posts  in  Pomeroon,  Wacupo  and  Moruka,  no  mention  is  ever 
made  of  the  rest-hut. 

It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  attempt  to  connect  the  remains  of  any 
particular  rest-hut  in  the  Barima  with  the  shelter  which  Beekman 
caused  his  Outlier  to  put  up  in  1684.  The  structure  was  of  so 
temporary  a  character  and  in  such  common  use  for  purposes  of  a 
shelter  for  the  night  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  upon  find- 
ing the  remains  of  one  at  this  or  that  particular  spot. 

No  post  was  ever  established  in  Barima.  A  post  was  proposed 
by  Coraraandeur  Storm  in  1744  (V.  C.  II,  95),  and  the  Company  in 
reply  stated:  **  We  are  not  averse  to  your  making  a  trial"  {id.); 
but  two  years  later,  in  1746,  Storm  reports:  **  I  have  not  yet 
established  any  post  in  Barima  "  (V.  C.  II,  96).  No  further  men- 
tion of  a  post  is  made  in  the  evidence.  In  the  muster-rolls,  which 
run  from  1691  to  1786,  in  an  unbroken  sequence,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  employee  in  the  Barima  of  any  kind  whatever;  and  as 
these  muster-rolls  were  most  careful  to  specify  the  locality  in 
which  the  employee  was  occupied,  and  mentioned  every  employee 
in  the  colony,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  no  one  was  ever  so 
employed.      The    whole  course  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
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whole  history  of  affairs  in  Barima  confirms  this  conclusion^  while 
so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  posts  at  Pomeroon  and  Moruka 
make  it  certain  that  no  post  ever  existed  to  the  west  of  the 
latter  point. 

"The  "shelter"  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  terri- 
torial rights.  In  the  famous  declaration  of  1580  (B.  C-C,  p.  44) 
Queen  Elizabeth  refers  the  claim  that  the  Pope  had  clothed  Spain 
with  the  possession  of  the  New  World,  "on  the  ground  that 
the  Spaniards  have  touched  here  and  thei'e^  have  erected  shelters^ 
have  given  names  to  a  river  or  promontory;  acts  which  cannot 
confer  property. " 

Apart  from  the  erection  of  the  "  shelter,"  only  two  incidents 
are  to  be  noticed  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Dutch  colony 
that  bear  in  Smy  degree  upon  the  question  of  settlement  in  the 
coast  territory  west  of  the  Pomeroon  and  Moruka. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  Rosen  incident,  in  1766. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  five  years  prior  to  this  date  the 
West  India  Company  had  suspended  the  prosecution  of  the 
Orinoco  trade  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  the  policy  of  the  Company 
being  to  encourage  the  Spaniards  to  carry  on  this  trade  with  Esse- 
quibo  through  the  post  at  Moruka.  The  Barima  district  was  at 
this  time,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  century,  continually  visited 
and  patrolled  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  whose  guard-boats  were 
constantly  in  the  rivers  and  who  exercised  frequent  acts  of 
dominion  throughout  the  territory,  which  will  be  referred  to  later 
under  the  head  of  Political  Control.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Director-General  Storm,  of  Essequibo,  that  inhabitants 
from  that  settlement,  comprising  the  offscourings  of  the  colony, 
were  at  this  time  sojourning  as  squatters  in  some  part  of  the 
coast  territory,  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  from  restraint  and  the 
opportunity  to  lead  a  lawless  life.  The  locality  occupied  by  these 
squatters  is  unknown,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Barima  River.  The  doings  of  these  Dutchmen  became  a 
public  scandal  at  Essequibo,  and  are  described  in  vivid  language 
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by  Storm,  who  decided  that  the  good  of  the  colony  and  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  Spain  compelled  him  to  take 
notice  of  what  was  going  on.  The  singular  fact,  however,  in  ref- 
erence to  it  is  that,  while  in  an  uncertain  and  hesitating  way 
Storm  from  time  to  time  suggested  to  the  Company  the  assertion 
of  some  Dutch  claim  to  this  territoiy,  or  part  of  it,  his  first  step 
in  relation  to  these  particular  colonists  was  to  write  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Orinoco  and  ask  him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  on  the 
ground  that  the  locality  occupied  by  the  8quattei*s  was  in  Spanish 
territory.     He  said,  April  6,  1766  (B.  0.  Ill,  131): 

*'  I  shall  write  to  the  Governor  of  Orinoco  conceming  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Barima,  which  will  become  an  absolute  den  of  thieves,  a  rag-tag-and 
bobtail  party  of  our  colonists  staying  there  under  pretence  of  salting,  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  and  felling  timber,  &c.  They  live  there  like  sav- 
ages, burning  each  others  huts  and  putting  each  other  in  chains,  and  I 
fear  that  bloodshed  and  murder  will  come  out  of  it. 

"  The  west  side  of  Barima  being  certainly  Spanish  territory  (and  that  is 
where  they  are),  I  can  use  no  violent  measures  to  destroy  this  nest,  not 
wishing  to  give  any  grounds  for  complaint ;  wherefore  I  think  of  proposing 
to  the  Governor  (who  is  daily  being  more  highly  praised  for  his  friendli- 
ness to  all  foreigners)  to  carry  this  out  hand-in-hand,  or  to  permit  me  to 
do  80,  or  as  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  consider  best." 

According  to  Storm's  account,  the  Governor,  in  reply,  sent  to 
Storm  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  *'that  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  let  those  evil-doers  fight  it  out  "  Thereupon  Storm 
sent  the  Postholder  of  Moruka  to  break  up  **  this  nest,"  but  was 
careful  to  charge  him  to  avoid  the  Spanish  bank  (B.  C.  Ill,  141).  The 
Postholder  found  the  Dutchmen  whom  he  had  come  to  seek  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Barima.  He  found  that  one  of  them,  Adams, 
was  **  bound  fast  to  a  tree  with  a  chain,  and  nearly  dead,  having 
been  thus  kept  for  over  three  months  by  Jan  Adolph  van  Rose" 
(B.  C.  Ill,  132).  Both  of  them  belonged  to  the  Essequibo  colony, 
in  which  Rosen  had  always  borne  a  bad  character.  The  Post- 
holder  liberated  Adams  and  brought  Rosen  to  Essequibo,  where 
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he  was  tried  and  punished,  and  the  gang  that  had  estabh'shcd 
itself  in  Baiima  was  effectually  broken  up. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  settlement  upon  which  any  claims  are  to 
be  foanded.  The  action  of  the  Dutch  Governor,  exercised  over 
Dutchmen,  put  an  end  to  it;  and  ho  took  no  action  in  the  matter 
until  after  he  had  asked  and  virtually  received  permission  from 
the  Spanish  Governor. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  episode  lies  in  the  fact  that 
immediately  thereafter  the  Court  of  Policy  of  Essequibo  issued  a 
resolution  or  decree  forbidding  all  sojourn  in  Barima.  The  Direc- 
tor reported  this  action  May  30,  1766  (V.  C.  II,  165)  as  follows: 
*'  Furthermore,  the  Court  forbade  that  any  one  hereafter  stay  in 
Barima  and  charged  the  Postholder  of  Moruca  to  see  that  this  is 
carried  out,  because  in  time  this  would  become  a  den  of  thieves, 
and  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  getting  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel  with 
our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards." 

This  action  of  the  Dutch  authorities  effectually  disposes  of  any 
claim  to  establish  an  adverse  holding  by  means  of  settlement 
from  this  time  on  in  Barima.  As  long  as  this  order  of  the  Court 
was  in  force,  no  such  settlement  could  be  established.  It  would 
appear  from  the  evidence  to  have  been  never  repealed.  Certainly 
the  Dutch  Government  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  ad  van 
tageof  the  establishment  of  such  a  settlement  in  violation  of  its 
own  orders;  and  as  far  as  the  control  of  the  Dutch  by  the  colonial 
aQtborities  was  concerned,  that  control  was  prohibitory  of  settle- 
ment in  this  territory.  The  order  of  the  Court  was  plainly  directed 
to  Dutch  subjects  alone.  Its  terms  show  this.  It  was  to  avoid 
"the  danger  of  getting  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel  with  our  neighbors, 
the  Spaniards,"  a  danger  which  could  only  arise  from  settlement 
by  its  own  people. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Policy  was 
personal  and  not  territorial  in  character  is  decisively  established 
by  the  statement  of  Storm  himself.    When  chided  by  the  Com- 
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pany  with  inconsistency  in  his  action  as  to  Barima,  he  justified 
the  order,  giving  as  one  of  his  reasons: 

*'  Because  I  think  that  the  Court  certainly  has  the  power  to  forbid  ita 
citizens  and  colonists  to  go  to  any  places  when  such  is  considered  to  be 
inexpedient  or  dangerous  for  the  Colony"  (V.  C.  II,  109). 

This  statement  is  of  vital  importance  in  this  controversy  not 
only  in  reference  to  this  order  respecting  the  coast  district,  but  to 
all  the  Dutch  orders  respecting  the  whole  territory  in  dispute.  In 
the  first  place,  it  shows  that,  as  to  this  particular  order  or  pro- 
hibition, it  referred  only  to  Dutch  subjects,  and  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  an  attempt  to  exercise  territorial  control.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  —and  this  is  a  matter  so  far-reaching,  that  it  applies 
to  all  the  Dutch  regulations— it  shows  that  the  practice  of  the 
Dutch  authorities  in  making  these  regulations  or  prohibitions  was 
to  express  them  in  general  terms,  which,  as  far  as  the  mere  lan- 
guage meant,  included  all  persons;  but  that  the  orders  so  framed, 
both  in  their  intention  and  their  operation,  applied,  notwith- 
standing their  general  terms,  only  to  Dutch  subjects.  When  we 
meet  with  a  prohibition  as  to  trade  or  passports  or  what  not, 
outside  of  the  confines  of  the  actual  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
Essequibo,  it  means  not  an  exercise  of  control  over  such  outside 
territory,  but  an  exercise  of  control  over  the  persons  of  Dutch- 
men. 

It  is  true  that  Storm  also  said  that  the  east  bank  of  the  Barima 
was  ''in  our  jurisdiction";  but  in  view  of  his  shifting  attitude, 
both  before  and  after  the  boundary  question,  and  especially  in 
view  of  his  statement  to  the  Governor  of  Surinam,  but  little 
weight  can  be  given  to  this  observation. 

However  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Court  may  be  considered  in 
its  bearings  on  political  control,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  settlement.  The  Dutch  authorities  themselves  prohibited 
Dutch  settlement  in  Barima  in  1766.  What  followed  next,  how- 
ever, affords  a  still  more  curious  illustration  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  this  locality. 
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This  is  the  second  of  the  two  incidents  above  referred  to, 
namely,  the  case  of  La  Riviere. 

So  little  authority  did  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  Court  have 
on  Barima,  even  over  Dutch  subjects,  that  one  of  the  colonists, 
Jan  La  Riviere,  in  violation  not  only  of  the  general  order,  but  an 
express  and  particular  prohibition,  actually  undertook  to  settle 
there,  and  shortly  after  died,  leaving  his  widow  in  possession  of 
the  plantation.  This  fact  was  reported  to  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  the  latter,  having  a  valid  claim  to  the  coast  territory,  which 
they  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  when  occasion  de- 
manded, upon  learning  that  the  plantation  had  been  established, 
sent  down  their  coast-guard  vessel,  early  in  1768,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Francisco  Uierto,  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Pio- 
neers, drove  out  the  occupants  of  the  plantation,  burned  the 
buildings  and  took  away  the  movable  property,  which  was  confis- 
cated and  sold  for  account  of  the  State  (V.  C.  II,  358-364,  367). 
Against  this  act  the  Dutch  did  not  even  make  a  protest. 

The  locality  of  the  La  Riviere  plantation  is  not  described  or 
reported  by  Cierto.  There  is  nothing  but  speculation  to  guide  the 
investigator  as  to  where  it  was.  A  Spanish  officer,  Inciarte,  passed 
through  the  Barima  in  1779,  and  found  in  the  Aruka  a  hill,  which 
be  was  told  had  been  inhabited  for  a  few  years  by  a  Dutchman  of 
Essequibo  named  **Mener  Nelch."  He  found  the  hull  of  a  canoe, 
which  an  Indian  told  him  had  belonged  to  the  Dutchman,  and  the 
felics  of  coffee  and  fruit  trees.  The  plantation  at  the  time  of  his 
^isit  appears  to  have  been  deserted. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  deserted  plantation  seen  by  In- 
ciarte was  that  from  which  the  La  Riviere  family  was  driven 
eleven  years  before.  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  alleged 
name  are  too  uncertain  to  be  of  any  value.  A  conjecture  might 
be  hazarded,  however,  that  the  Mener  Nelch  spoken  of  by  the 
Indians  was  intended  for  Mynheer  Nelis  or  Neels,  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  who  was  the  Postholder  of  Pomeroon  at  the  time  the 
La  Riviere  family  was  driven  out.     He  remained  as  Postholder 
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until  1774,  as  the  records  show.  This  was  five  years  before  In- 
ciarte's  visit.  That  his  name  may  have  been  associated  in  some 
confused  way  with  the  plantation  or  with  Dutchmen  generally 
is  not  unlikely.  It  is  certainly  less  forced  than  the  suppofii* 
tion  that  Nelis,  the  employee  of  the  colony  who  was  particularly 
charged  with  observing  whether  the  prohibition  upon  settlement 
in  Barima  was  carried  out  should  have  settled  there  himself  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofiBce.  If  he  did  so  settle  it  could 
only  have  been  as  a  squatter,  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  and  for  a  year  or  two  at  most,  and  his  act,  if 
he  committed  such  an  act,  has  no  bearing  upon  this  controvert. 
The  only  comments  made  by  Storm  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
La  Riviere  plantation  occur  in  a  letter  of  June  1,  1768  (V.  0.  II, 
176),  where  he  says: 

**  This  did  not  matter  very  mnch,  because  I  had  strictly  forbidden  Janli 
Riviei'e  to  settle  between  Essequibo  and  OriDocque,  and  for  greater  secaritj 
I  bad  this  inserted  in  bis  pass.     He  was  also  forbidden  by  the  Court  to    ! 
settle  in  Barima."  | 

And  at  a  later  date  (V.  C.  II,  187):  ] 

**  Jan  la  Kiviere  (the  same  who  against  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
Court  had  gone  with  his  slaves  to  live  in  Barima,  and,  he  having  died 
there,  the  Spaniards  have  robbed  his  widow  of  everything,  she  being  now 
returned  again  into  this  colony)." 

This  is  the  last  allusion  in  history  to  settlement  in  Barima.  In 
the  whole  evidence  in  this  case,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  narrative 
of  the  utmost  minuteness,  set  forth  in  official  records  and  corre- 
spondence, and  embodying  the  labors  and  investigations  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  OflBce,  the  U.  S.  Commission,  and 
those  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  this  case  on  both  sides, 
there  is  no  allusion  other  than  those  above  referred  to  of  a  Dutch 
settlement  in  the  temtory  in  dispute  west  of  Moruka  and  north  of 
the  Imataka  Mountains  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years,  from  1648  to  1814. 
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These  incidents  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  any  territorial 
title  can  be  based  on  them.  They  lacked  all  the  essential  ingre- 
dients. They  were  not  national  acts;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
expressly  disavowed  by  the  Dutch  Government.  In  the  first 
case  it  broke  up  the  plantation  itself,  after  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guayana;  in  the  second  case  it  had  made  a  law  forbid- 
ding its  colonists  to  settle  in  the  territory,  and  the  settlement  had 
been  made  in  violation  of  that  law  and  of  a  further  express  pro- 
hibition as  to  the  individual.  Not  only  did  the  settlements  lack 
the  character  of  a  national  act,  but  the  national  authorities  dis- 
owned them.  They  were  in  no  sense  exclusive  of  Spanish  au- 
thority and  settlement;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  excluded,  in 
the  second  case  at  least,  directly  by  Spanish  authority.  They 
were  not  made  under  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  even  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves  as  represent- 
ing the  Government;  in  fact,  the  Government  repudiated  them. 
Finally,  they  had  no  continuous  existence  for  the  time  required 
by  the  Treaty,  as  they  lasted  only  a  year  or  two  at  the  most. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  it  is 
not  a  little  stalling  to  find  in  the  British  Case  the  following  state- 
ment (p.  51): 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  [1764]  there  were  Dutch  plan- 
tations in  the  Aruka,  a  tributary  of  the  Barima,  and  at  Koriabo  higher 
upon  the  Barima." 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  whatever  that  any  settlements 
of  the  Dutch  existed  in  1764  in  the  Barima  district.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  statement  is  given  in  what  follows: 

"There  are  still  visible  traces  of  settlements  at  these  spots,  and  they 
correspond  with  the  description  given  of  Dutch  Settlements  then  existing 
in  the  records  of  secret  expeditions  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Barima 
in  1760  and  1768.  In  the  latter  year  the  Spaniards  secretly  and  without 
previous  complaint  made  a  raid  upon  Barima  and  destroyed  a  Dutch  plan- 
tition,  which  was  probably  in  the  Aruka,  but  they  did  not  themselves 
hold  or  occupy  the  district  of  the  river." 
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The  same  statement  is  repeated  in  the  text  of  the  British  Case, 
at  p.  68,  whei-e  it  says: 

'^  The  traces  of  cultivation  remaining  in  the  Aruka  and  at  Eoriibo 
probably  mark  the  sites  of  plantations,  one  of  which  was  probably  that 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  secret  expedition  in  1768  and  another  that 
reported  in  1760,  but  which  was  situated  too  far  up  the  Barima  for  the 
Spaniards  to  reach." 

The  question  as  to  what  these  *'  traces  "  mean  will  be  dealt 
with  presently.  The  first  question,  however,  to  consider,  is  the 
statement  made  in  two  places  in  the  text  of  the  British  Case, 
that,  as  a  historical  fact,  apart  from  traces,  ''settlements"  (as  is 
stated  on  page  51)  or  ''plantations"  (as  is  stated  on  page  68) 
existed  in  Barima  in  1764,  and  were  reported  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
a  result  of  expeditions  made  by  them  in  1760  and  1768. 

The  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  in  1768  was  that  of  Cierto, 
already  referred  to,  which  destroyed  the  La  Riviere  plantation. 
It  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  the  plantation  left 
'*  traces  "  which  were  still  visible  in  the  present  century.  The  evi- 
idence  is  conclusive,  however,  that  this  plantation  did  not  exist  in 
1764.  Storm  himself  says,  in  the  passage  above  cited  (V.  C.  Hi 
187),  that  La  Riviere  had  gone  into  Barima  after  the  prohibition 
of  the  Court,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  only  decreed  in  1766. 
The  plantation  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  two  years  at  the  outside. 

The  allusion  to  the  expedition  of  1760  merits  further  investiga- 
tion. The  claim  is  here  made  by  the  very  text  of  the  British  Case 
(p.  51)  that  the  traces  ''correspond  with  the  description  given  of 
Dutch  settlements  then  existing"  in  the  record  of  the  expedition 
"  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Barima  in  1760."  The  statement 
is  reiterated  with  additional  force  at  page  68  that  the  traces 
"  probably  mark  the  sites  of  plantations,"  one,  that  of  1768,  "and 
another  that  reported  in  1760,  but  which  was  situated  too  far  np 
the  Barima  for  the  Spaniards  to  reach." 

The  text,  therefore,  states  in  terms  in  one  place  that  a  Dutch 
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settleraent  was  found,  and  in  the  other  that  a  plantation  was  de- 
scribed and  reported  by  the  expedition  of  1760.    It  is  an  intima- 
tion that  another  settlement,  which  was  also  a  plantation,  actu- 
ally existed  as  a  historical  fact,  and  that  it  was  reported  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  1760.     The  reference  in  the  text  of  the  Case 
is  B.  C.  II,  pages  189-90.     These  pages  contain   the  report  of 
Flores,  a  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  who  was  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment engaged,  according  to  the  customary  practice  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  in  patrolling  the  Barima  district,  under  the 
orders  of  Don  Juan  Valdes,  the  Commandant  at  Orinoco.    The 
report  refers  especially  to  certain  seizures  of  Dutch  vessels  and 
canoes  in  the  Barima  and  Lower  Orinoco.    Flores  also  states  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  put  several  of  his  men  aboard  of  the  vessels 
which  he  had  seized,  and  that  ''being  informed  that  it  took  five 
days  to  go  up  to  the  place  in  which  traffickers  in  poitos  were;  for 
this  reason,"  and  because  they  would  be  warned  of  his  coming, 
**he  resolved  to  turn  back." 

Turning  to  the  orders  under  which  Flores  was  acting  (B.  C.  II, 
187),  it  appears  that  four  Indians  had  recently  escaped  from  a 
party  of  Dutch  slave  traders  in  Barima,  but  the  traders  were 
waiting  at  their  huts  for  another  batch  which  they  had  ordered, 
"after  which  they  are  going  back  at  once  to  their  colony  with  the 
product  of  this  illicit  tmnsaction,"  and  that  Flores  was  ordered  to 
capture  them. 

It  also  appears  from  the  declaration  of  the  Arawak  half-breed 
Yana  (who  was  captured  by  the  expedition),  which  is  annexed  to 
the  report  (B.  C.  II,  194),  that  **the  Dutch  buyers  of  poitos  were 
not  from  the  Colony  of  Elssequibo,  but  from  that  of  Surinam,  be- 
cause the  Governor  of  Essequibo  did  not  allow  any  Dutchman  to 
go  and  conduct  this  traffic." 

This  is  the  only  reference  in  the  evidence  to  what  the  British 
Case  has  in  two  places  cited  as  a  historical  *^ settlement"  or  his- 
torical ''  plantation "  of  the  Essequibo  colony  in  Barima,  and  of 
which  it  gravely  assei ts  that  the   **  traces"  found  in  the  Aruka 
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and  at  Eoriabo  may  be  the  remains.  It  consisted  of  a  party  of 
prowling  Surinam  slave  traders,  who  were  **  going  back  at  once  to 
their  colony,"  and  who,  while  waiting  for  the  Caribs  to  bring  in 
the  pottos,  put  up  huts  for  shelter,  as  did  every  one  else,  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Indian,  who  had  occasion  to  pass  a  night  on 
shore  in  Barima.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  ''plantation"  which  the 
**  remains  "  indicate,  the  only  wonder  is  that  there  is  an  acre  of 
clear  ground  in  the  disputed  territory  which  does  not  show  "the 
remains  of  a  plantation." 

The  historical  evidence  as  to  the  question  of  settlement  being 
disposed  of,  it  remains  to  consider  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Case  of  what  may  be  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  ^'  traces."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  so- 
called  evidence,  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  ofificials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  existing  British  Colony  after  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  set  up  their  claim  to  the  Schomburgk  line.  None  of  it 
finds  any  support  in  the  records  of  either  colony  prior  to  1814, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  supposed  **  traces"  may  refer  to  one  or 
another  of  the  *' settlements"  whose  history  has  been  followed  in 
this  chapter.  As  the  locality  and  extent  of  these  ** settlements" 
is  entirely  unknown,  they  may  serve  as  the  explanation  of  a  great 
many  of  the  *'  traces." 

y\part  from  the  plantation  of  the  La  Rivere  family,  and  from 
the  fact  so  vividly  described  by  Director-General  Storm  that  **a 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  party  of  our  colonists,  staying  there  upon  pre- 
tence of  salting,"  &c.,  *'live  there  like  savages,  burning  each 
others'  huts,"  to  the  west  of  Barima,  as  he  had  heard,  or  to  the 
east  of  it,  as  he  found  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  the  extent  or 
numbers  of  whom  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  the  existence  of 

• 

**  traces"  is  entirelv  inconclusive  as  to  Dutch  settlement  in  a  tern- 
tory  in  which  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  French  were 
actively  trading,  and  the  Spanish  for  more  than  a  century  were 
constantly  present,  and  exercising  on  frequent  occasions  active 
dominion  and  control. 
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It  is  not  here  claimed  that  the  ''traces'*  are  conclusive  of 
French  settlement  or  of  Spanish  settlement;  although  French- 
men at  least,  being  so  much  further  from  home  than  the  Dutch, 
would  probably  come  for  a  longer  stay,  and  establish  themselves 
with  a  greater  evidence  of  permanence.  It  is  only  claimed  that 
they  afford  us  no  evidence  of  Dutch  settlement. 

Out  of  all  the  traces  cited  (and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many 
of  them  refer  to  the  same  thing)  none  can  be  pointed  out  that 
have  about  them  marks  indicative  of  any  particular  nationality. 

The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  sustain  the  evidence  of 
** traces"  by  *Hradition."  ** Tradition  "  means  in  this  case  either 
the  alleged  statements  of  Indians  of  a  very  recent  period,  reported 
by  some  one  who  professes  to  have  heard  them,  or  the  declarations 
of  such  Indians  themselves,  made  with  the  usual  formalities  and 
taken  under  official  direction  in  British  Ouiana  since  the  present 
arbitration  was  provided  for  by  the  Venezuelan- British  Treaty. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  depositions  of  the  Warrau  Waiakumma, 
and  the  Warrau  woman  Burriburrikutu,  printed  in  B.  C.  VII,  209. 
These  deponents  to  ''  tradition  "  as  a  rule  cannot  write,  and  their 
testimony  relates  to  what  happened  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Its  value  as  evidence  is  not  such  as  to 
entitle  it  to  any  consideration  whatever. 

The  present  Argument  has  taken  up,  seriatim,  not  only  all  the 
historical  evidence  of  settlement  in  the  case,  but  also  all  to  which 
the  British  Case  makes  allusion  as  historical  evidence. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  significance  of  the  so-called 
^'  traces,"  all  of  which  belong  to  the  present  century  and  are  sub- 
sequent to  the  construction  of  what  is  known  as  the  Schomburgk 
line  as  a  suggestion  for  a  boundary  claim. 

These  '*  traces  "  are  of  two  classes:  first,  those  discovered  by 
Schomburgk  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  his  line,  and,  secondly, 
those  discovered  by  the  authorities  of  British  Guiana  subsequent 
to  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  which  set  on  foot  the  present  pro- 
oeedinf^. 
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In  reference  to  the  first,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Schomburgk 
himself  was  the  only  discoverer  of  these  **  traces."  Thus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Barima  (B.  C.  VII,  13),  he  finds  evident  proofs  that 
the  ground  had  been  under  cultivation,  and  notes  some  cassava 
plants  and  shrubs  of  annatto,  which  he  says  do  not  grow  wild  on 
ground  subject  to  the  tides.  He  also  states  that  Colonel  Moody,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  reported  on  the  military  situation  of  the 
Orinoco  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  observed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Barima  the  remains  of  a  former  post,  which  Schomburgk  at- 
tributes to  the  Dutch. 

These  matters  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  set 
out  at  length  and  with  all  seriousness  in  the  British  Case,  at  page 
67.  In  reference  to  the  plantation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barima, 
and  especially  the  cassava  plants  and  shrubs  of  annatto,  it  should 
be  stated  that  both  these  valuable  products  were  raised  by  the 
Indians,  and  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  Indians  had  an  occupation  at 
all,  the  raising  of  annatto  and  cassava  constituted  that  occupaticm. 
Both  of  them  are  mentioned  as  being  bought  in  innumerable  cases 
by  the  traders  from  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  that  plants  of  this 
character  grew  at  Barima  Point,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  sig* 
nifies  absolutely  nothing. 

As  to  the  post  on  the  Barima,  which  Schomburgk,  without 
reason,  attributes  to  the  Dutch,  we  only  know  of  its  remains 
through  Schomburgk's  reference  to  Colonel  Moody's  report,  which 
cannot  now  be  found,  and  Schomburgk's  comments  upon  it  give 
us  no  clew  as  to  what  was  actually  seen  by  Colonel  Moody.  He 
may  have  seen  the  remains  of  a  post  or  of  a  fort.  He  may  have 
seen  little  or  nothing  for  we  have  no  knowledge  from  him  of  what 
he  did  see. 

As  to  the  remains  of  a  post,  as  a  post  may  be  anything  from  a 
palm-leaf  hut  suitable  for  a  night-shelter,  like  the  first  post  in 
Cuyuni,  to  a  stockade,  or  a  blockhouse,  or  even  a  fort,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predicate  anything  of  the  remains  of  a  **  post "  without 
knowing  of  what  they  consisted.     Anybody  might  have  built  a 
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shelter  at  Barima  PoiDt,  and  doubtless  such  a  shelter  was  built 
time  after  time  during  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
colonies.  If  the  remains  were  those  of  a  fort,  unquestionably  it 
was  the  fort  which,  as  we  know,  was  built  and  occupied  by  the 
French  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barima  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven 
leenth  century.  The  matter,  however,  is  purely  conjectural,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  as  to  what  the  *'  remains  "  were. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Indians  pointed  out  to  Schomburgk  a 
spot  on  the  River  Herena,  a  tributary  of  the  Barima,  not  far 
from  Koriabo,  where  a  white  man  had  cultivated  sugar  and  car- 
ried on  a  timber  trade  (B.  C,  VII,  21,  237).  According  to  the 
statement,  the  place  was  called  by  the  Indians  'Hhe  last  place 
of  the  white  man,"  and  traces  of  cultivation  and  drainage  were 
still  to  be  found  there  in  1840. 

This  statement  also  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  text  of  the 
British  Case  (p.  67),  and  Schomburgk  on  his  map  designated  the 
place  by  the  alleged  translation  of  the  Indian  name.  Who  the 
last  white  man  was  who  occupied  this  spot,  and  whether  he  was 
a  Spaniard  or  a  Dutchman,  no  one  knows.  He  might  well  have 
been  a  Spaniard,  seeing  that  both  in  reference  to  the  intercolonial 
trade  and  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  physical  control  in  the 
Barima,  the  Spaniards  certainly  were  the  last  white  men  up  to 
the  time  of  Schomburgk.  These  particular  *' traces,"  therefore, 
would  seem  to  make  for  Spanish  rather  than  Dutch  settlement. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  modern  evidence  of  **  traces  " 
and  **  tradition,"  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  this  argu- 
ment, shows  only  two  material  facts:  one,  the  existence  of  fruit 
trees,  pointing  to  some  settlement  on  the  Aruka,  and  of  ditches, 
pointing  to  some  settlement  on  the  Barima,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Koriabo.  The  Indian  affidavits  as  to  their  Dutch  origin  may  be 
dismissed  without  comment,  the  sources  of  information  are  so 
obviously  remote  and  the  construction  of  the  affidavits  being  so 
obviously  open  to  the  suggestion  of  interest.  The  mere  presence 
of  clearings  indicates  nothing.    It  is  obvious  from  the  affidavits 
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that  the  Indians  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  making  clearings. 
The  contention  that  the  presence  of  fruit  trees  points  to  a  planta- 
tion of  white  men,  is  fully  disproved  by  Schomburgk's  account  of 
his  first  exploration  near  the  upper  Barima  and  Acarabisi  where 
he  found  many  Indian  plantations  containing  such  trees  (B.  C. 
VII,        ). 

As  to  the  ditches^  if  such  methods  of  drainage  were  much  in 
use  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  E^ssequibo,  as  well  as  among  the  Span- 
ish inhabitants  of  the  wide-stretching  lowlands  of  what  is  now 
Venezuela  and  what  was  formerly  the  Province  of  Cumani,  as 
they  doubtless  were,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  centuries,  some  Indians  might  have  learned  to  d^ 
them,  and  this,  too,  although  it  might  be  said  with  truth  that,  as 
far  as  living  observers  are  concerned,  such  a  practice  among  the 
Indians  is  not  known.    It  is  difficult  for  any  living  observer  to  say 
exactly  what  the  Arawaks  and  Warows,  the  Caribs  and  the  Ac- 
coways,  were  and  were  not  doing  during  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  district  of  Barima.   As 
they  undoubtedly  had  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  **  itabos"  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  pass  through  them,  and  as  they  undoubt- 
edly saw  numerous  instances  of  the  advantage  of  opening  ditches 
in  a  swampy  country  from  their  neighbors  on  both  sides,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  made,   at  one  point  or  another, 
during  these  two  centuries,  half  a  dozen  such  ditches.    Indeed, 
from  the  very  fact  mentioned  by  im  Thurn,  that  an  Indian  name 
"  hokaba"  existed,  which  meant  an  artificial  watercourse,  their 
familiarity  with  the  thing  itself  is  evident.    Nor  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  Indians,  whose  settlements  and  villages  m 
Barima  are  well-known,  and  who  certainly  were  cultivating  the 
soil  to  raise  cassava  and  annatto,  might  also  have  obtained  from 
time  to  time  from  their  neighbors  on  one  side  or  the  other  the 
seeds  of  cocoa,  coffee  or  f rait  trees. 

But  even  if  these  were  not  Indian  settlements,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  settlements  of  Dutch  from  Esse^ 
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quibothan  of  Spaniards,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Dutch  from  Surinam. 
All  of  these  were  present  at  one  time  or  another  in  this  territory, 
some  of  them,  as  the  French,  only  for  a  well-defined  series  of 
years;  otliei^,  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  Surinamers,  through  two 
centuries.  It  is  difficult  to  predicate  from  the  presence  of  a  few 
fruit  trees  in  one  locality  and  a  few  ditches  in  another  anything  as 
to  what  may  have  happened  in  a  given  territory  during  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  Conceding,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ai^gunient,  that  the  **  traces"  represent  settlements  of  white  men, 
and  that  these  white  men  may  have  been  Dutch,  they  still  would 
have  no  significance  in  deciding  this  controversy.  In  the  two  set- 
tlements which  have  already  been  i*eferred  to  in  this  Argument  as 
histerical,  namely,  that  of  Rosen  and  his  companions  in  1760,  and 
that  of  La  Riviere  and  his  widow  in  1708,  the  localities  of  which 
ai-e  unknown,  thei^e  is  quite  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  every- 
thing, whether  visible  remains  or  Indian  traditions,  that  is  con- 
tained in  all  of  these  affidavits.  That  these  two  cases  of  so-called 
settlement  cannot  be  the  foundation  for  any  territorial  claims  has 
already  been  shown.  Even  if  there  were  other  settlements  at  the 
saaie  period,  the  fact  that  they  were  made  in  the  face  of  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  Dutch  Colonial  authorities  to  settlers  in  the  colony 
would  deprive  them  of  any  value  ii^  this  respect.  Settlement,  in 
order  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  territorial  claim,  must  be  a 
settlement  which  in  some  way  bears  the  stamp  of  a  national  act, 
either  by  reason  of  Government  grants,  or  by  some  other  mark  of 
authority  and  countenancs  from  the  Government.  Whore  such  a 
settlement  is  made  not  only  without  the  approval  and  countenance 
of  the  Government,  but  with  its  distinct  and  emphatic  disapproval 
and  in  defiance  of  its  express  prohibition,  it  has  no  bearing  upon 
territorial  claims  whatever. 

Any  settlement  made  in  Barima  after  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Policy  of  1766  is  a  settlement  made  not  with  Dutch  authority,  but 
distinctly  in  opposition  to  Dutch  authority. 

The  entire  evidence  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be 
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briefly  disposed  of.  What  happened  in  the  district  of  Barima, 
as  evidenced  by  contempomneous  statements,  documents  and 
records,  we  may  take  as  evidence  of  a  certain  weight,  according 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances.  But  as  to  drawing  inferences 
from  the  presence  of  fruit  trees,  or  ditches,  in  two  or  three  places, 
as  to  the  creation  of  a  settlement  by  this  or  that  person  or  class  of 
persons  who  might  at  one  time  or  another  have  passed  through 
Barima  during  the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  the  evidence  is 
entirely  worthless.  The  presence  of  these  vestiges  is  in  do  way 
remarkable.  What  is  really  remarkable,  and  we  may  say  almost 
amazing,  is  that,  with  all  the  means  of  investigation  in  their  pos- 
session, and  with  the  help  of  surprisingly  zealous  and  able  public 
officials,  backed  by  a  large  population  of  only  too  willing  Indians, 
the  British  Case  can  produce  only  such  shreds  of  testimony  as  to 
settlenient  of  any  kind,  anybody,  in  the  district  of  Barima. 

The  question  of  Dutch  settlement  in  Barima  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  word.  The  Case  shows  affirmatively  and  positively  that  no 
such  settlement  was  ever  made,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Dutch  colony,  by  Dutch  authority,  even  before  the  Colony  pro- 
hibited it  in  1766,  and  that  no  Dutch  settler  was  even  there  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Colonial  authorities,  except  in  the  case  of  Rosen, 
which  led  to  the  order  forbidding  settlement.  In  the  face  of  such 
a  record,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  bolster  up  this  Case  with  sugges- 
tions about  fruit  trees,  and  ditches,  and  traditions,  and  matters  of 
that  kind.  The  Dutch  colonial  records  are  here,  spread  out  to 
interminable  length,  dealing  with  every  detail  of  colonial  life  with 
a  minuteness  that  would  neither  have  been  required  nor  permitted 
had  not  the  government  been  that  of  a  trading  colony.  With 
every  grant  of  land  set  forth,  with  every  occurrence  of  any  mo- 
ment that  happened  in  its  history,  there  is  not  one  syllable  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end  to  indicate  that  the  Dutch  ever  knew  ot 
any  settlement  in  Barima. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

POLITICAL  CONTROL 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  Treaty,  the  Arbitrators  are 
empowered  in  their  discretion  to  consider  the  exclusive  political 
control  of  a  district  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse  holding,  or  to 
make  title  by  prescription,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
necessary  attributes  or  requirements  of  such  control. 

The  general  principles  and  definitions  of  the  phrase  'Apolitical 
control,"  as  used  in  the  Treaty,  have  already  been  considered,  and 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  territory 
through  political  or  governmental  administration;  and,  further, 
that  A'  exclusive  political  control  of  a  district"  means  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  sovereignty  over  the  district  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sovereignty. 

Political  control  or  jurisdiction  may  be  either  territorial  or 
personal.  In  general,  the  political  control  which  is  implied  in  the 
term  **  sovereignty  "  is  a  control  exercised  over  everybody  in  the 
territory  of  the  sovereign,  and  over  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign 
everywhere.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is  territorial;  in  the  second,  it 
is  personal. 

The  political  control  of  which  the  treaty  speaks  is  political  con- 
trol of  a  district.    It  must  therefore  include  territorial  control. 
Here  personal  control  of   subjects  is  not  sufficient.    It  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  the  Government  making  the  claim  exercised 
control  over  its  subjects  either  in  what  were  its  undisputed  ter- 
ritories, or  in  territories  outside  of  these,  whether  in  dispute  or 
not.    The  present  controversy  is  not  concerned  with  such  con- 
trol.   Such  a  contro^tw  this  may  be,  and  generally  is,  very  freely 
exercised  by  Colonial  Governments  in  a  country  as  yet  not  fully  set- 
tled.   An  offending  subject  who  has  committed  an  offense  against 
the  person  or  the  property  of  another  subject,  or  who  has  per- 
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formed  acts  injurious  to  the  State,  such  as  quarrelling  or  med- 
dling with  the  Indians,  or  has  done  anything  which  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  or  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance,  is  in  such 
Governments  punished  without  reference  to  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed. 

Thus  it  happened  once  or  twice  that  the  Dutch  authorities  found 
a  Dutchman  stirring  up  the  Indians  or  ill-treating  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provoke  reprisals  and  punished  the  Dutchman.  They 
also  found  Dutchmen  committing  offenses  against  other  Dutch- 
men which  they  punished  as  those  of  Cauderas  and  Van  Rosen. 
The  Governor  of  the  Dutch  colony,  like  the  Governors  of  all 
colonies  of  the  period,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  exercised  a  disciplinary  oversight  of  the  colonoists. 
Such  an  oversight  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  and 
was  exercised  by  him  freely  upon  the  membei's  of  the  colony 
wherever  they  might  be. 

The  exercise  of  this  personal  jurisdiction  is  fully  recognized  by 
International  Law.     Says  Mr.  Justice  Johnson: 

'•  The  jurisdiction  of  a  country  may  be  exercised  over  her  citizens 
wherever  they  are,  in  right  of  their  allegiance  ;  as  it  has  been  in  the  in- 
stance of  punishing  offenses  committed  against  the  Indian." 

Cherokee  Nation  r.  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.,  1,  at  page  31. 

Territorial  jurisdiction^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised not  with  reference  to  the  citizenship  or  nationality  of  the 
individual,  but  with  refeience  to  the  territory  upon  which  the 
offender  is  found,  or  in  which  the  offense  is  committed.  It 
operates  not  only  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  Government 
which  exercises  it,  but  it  operates  in  like  manner  upon  foreign 
citizens  or  subjects.  No  one  within  the  territory  is  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  territorial  law.  That  is  an  elementary  propo- 
sition. As,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  district 
promiscuously  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  one  State  and  by  the 
subjects  of  another  State,  possibly  with  numerous  others  also 
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coming  in  from  a  third  State,  aU  the  oflfences  are  committed  only 
bj  the  subjects  of  the  first  State,  a  political  control  territorial  in 
its  character  will  be  disclosed  immediately  by  the  trial  and  punish- 
fBent  of  offenders  from  among  the  subjects  of  the  other  State. 
ff  it  turns  out,  however,  that  no  such  jurisdiction  is  claimed 
n  reference  to  any  but  the  subjects  of  one  State,  who  are,  if 
my  thing,  in  the  minority,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  whatever 
»ntrol  is  exercised  is  not  territorial,  but  personal. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  disputed  territory,  it  will  be 
'ound  that  the  Dutch  authority  was  never  exercised,  either  by 
«ray  of  process  and  arrest,  or  process  without  arrest,  or  arrest 
without  process,  or  trial  and  punishment,  or  trial  without  punish - 
neat,  or  punishment  without  trial,  against  any  Spaniards  or 
igainst  any  Frenchmen.  It  was  not  until  they  came  within 
the  Eesequibo  or  Pomeroon  limits  comprising  their  actual  settle- 
ments and  plantations,  that  any  jurisdictional  measures  were 
taken  against  foi'eigners,  and  then  only  for  acts  actually  com- 
mitted in  such  territory,  or  for  offences  against  the  territorial 
authority  at  the  frontier,  such  as  smuggling  and  the  like.  Within 
these  frontiers,  within,  that  is  to  say,  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  on 
hanks  of  the  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon,  they  did  exercise  this  juris- 
diction. There  they  arrested  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men. But  they  never  did  anything  of  the  kind  outside.  Nor  did 
they  snforce  any  authority  against  Dutchmen  unless  they  belonged 
to  the  colony  of  Elssequibo. 

There  being  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  in  the  British  Case 
M  to  any  real  political  control  over  the  territory  west  of  the 
Moruca  and  of  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  the  Case  has  attempted 
to  supply  the  want  by  an  immense  mass  of  material  relating  to 
niscellaneous  acts  in  the  disputed  territory,  such  as  trade,  fishing. 
Dining,  timber  cutting,  the  relations  with  the  Indians,  the 
apture  of  runaway  slaves  and  what  not.  E^h  of  these  is  con- 
idered  in  its  proper  place  in  this  Argument,  and  it  is  shown  that 
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such  of  the  acts  referred  to  as  were  performed  at  all,  wei-e  in  no 
sense  acts  of  political  control. 

Even  the  alleged  regulation  of  trade  by  the  Dutch  authorities 
was  merely  the  enforcement  of  a  prohibition  on  its  own  subjects, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  Com- 
pany. Ihe  latter  never  did  an  act  or  took  a  step  of  any  kind 
whatever  to  pi'ohibit  this  trade  in  its  freest  form  to  any  person 
outside  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Its  monopoly  of  the  trade,  so  far 
as  it  had  any,  was  in  the  nature  of  personal  control  of  its  sub- 
jects, not  in  any  sense  of  territorial  control  as  to  the  territory 
where  the  trade  was  carried  on. 

In  order  to  have  any  significance^  under  the  Treaty,  political 
control,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  through  political  or  govern- 
mental administration,  must  be  to  the  exclusion,  during  the  entire 
period,  of  all  other  sovereignty  and  control. 

It  follows  that  a  political  control,  even  supposing  that  anj 
such  was  exercised  by  the  party  claiming  adverse  holding  in  the 
disputed  territory,  which  was  shared  equally  by  both  the  daim- 
ants  to  such  territory,  could  not  have  been  an  exclusive  political 
control,  and  could  not  come  within  the  definition  of  the  Treaty. 

Nor  is  the  political  control  which  is  required  in  the  one  case  to 
prevent  the  adverse  holding  from  being  exclusive  any  greater  than 
the  political  control  which,   under  the  Treaty,   is  necessary  to 
estabUsh  the  adverse  holding.     If  the  political  control  necessary 
for  this  purpose  rests  upon  such  acts  as  issuing  passports,  trading, 
holding  relations  with  Indians,  and  the  like,  the  performance  of 
similar  acts  by  anothhs  State,  although  they  may  fall  equally 
short  of  political  control,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  first  from 
being  an  exclusive  political  control.     However  slight  may  be  the 
control  exercised  by  the  other  State,  it  is  just  as  effective  a  con- 
trol, it  is  just  as  much  a  political  control,  as  the  control  exercised 
by  the  fii-st,  and  is  all  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
characterized  as  exclusive.    It  is  not  an  exclusive  political  control, 
where  the  control  is  divided. 
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The  geneml  priDcipIes  which^  as  has  been  already  stated,  gov- 
ern all  questions  of  adverse  holding,  must  be  applied  to  political 
control. 

It  is  for  the  Dutch  or  their  representative  in  this  controversy, 
that  is  to  say,  Great  Britain,  to  show  that  a  political  control  was 
exercised  for  fifty  years  in  the  disputed  territory,  exclusive  in  its 
character  and  such  in  all  its  aspects  as  would  warrant  the  Arbi- 
trators in  accepting  it  as  the  foundation  of  adverse  holding. 

Great  Britain  is,  under  the  Treaty,  to  carve  out,  if  she  can, 
some  part  of  this  territory  in  addition  to  what  was  acquired  by 
the  Treaty  of  1648,  by  means  of  the  provision  as  to  political 
control.  The  only  question  to  be  tried  out  from  that  point  is 
whether  the  Dutch  got  anything  more  away  from  Spain  than 
they  held  and  possessed  at  the  date  of  that  Treaty.  It  matters 
not  whether  Spain  had  thirty  or  forty  mission  villages  in  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Cuyuni,  where  it  exercised  complete  con- 
trol, so  long  as  the  Dutch  exercised  no  such  control.  If  the 
Dutch  exercised  no  control,  the  Spanish  settlements  might  be 
wiped  out,  and  the  question  would  still  be  the  same.  So  it  is  with 
the  whole  Cuyuni  valley  west  of  the  falls,  of  the  whole  district  to 
the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  Imataca  range,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Brazil  to  the  sea-coast;  it  is  for  Great  Britain  to  show  an 
exclusive  political  control  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Failing  to 
prove  that,  she  fails  to  prove  her  case. 

Political  control,  in  order  to  constitute  adverse  holding,  must 
be  an  actual  control.  Mere  trading  regulations  are  not  enough. 
Mere  instructions  to  Postholders  are  not  enough.  In  order  to 
sai^rt  a  claim  of  adverse  holding,  the  control  must  be  actually 
exercised.  The  stationing  of  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  even  of 
a  well-defined  district,  with  the  object  of  observing  that  district, 
is  not  political  control  in  any  sense.  It  is  a  mere  duty  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  claim  of  the  exercise  of  political  control,  even  more  than 
the  claim  of  settlement,  must  have  some  definite  limits.    If  this 
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claim  had  any  foundation,  there  should  be  and  there  would  have 
been,  somewhere  in  the  British  Case,  which  purports  to  be  the 
statement  of  facts  upon  which  that  Government  comes  before  the 
Tribunal,  a  definite  statement  of  the  limits,  more  or  less  precise, 
within  which,  or  of  the  territory  over  which,  the  Dutch  exercised 
political  control,  or  a  district  that  can  be  referred  to  this 
source  of  title.  No  such  statement  is  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  suggestion  throughout  those  documents  that  any  line  pro- 
posed or  any  claim  made  as  the  net  result  of  its  evidence  by  Oreat 
Britain  is  the  line  within  which  or  up  to  which  political  control 
was  exercised  by  the  Dutch.  It  all  amounts  simply  to  saying: 
*'  We  went  here  and  there.  We  traded  here  and  there.  We 
fished  here  and  there.  We  hunted  here  and  there.  We  had  our 
traders  here  and  there,  buying  Indian  girls  and  boys  from  the 
Oaribs,  whom  they  had  captured  in  their  forays  upon  more  peace- 
able tribes.  We  had  a  trading  agent  here  and  there,  during  some 
portion  of  the  time.  But  we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  district  we 
obtained  title  by  these  Acts." 

If  the  British  Case  had  said:  ''The  Dutch  Government  exer- 
cised political  control  to  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  and  exercised 
political  control  to  the  Pomeroon,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  political 
control  is  concerned,  we  claim  as  our  boundary  a  line  connecting 
the  Pomeroon  and  the  eastern  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,"  this  claim 
might  have  had  some  logical  foundation.  But  the  present  claim  is 
not  a  claim  to  territory  defined  upon  a  state  of  facts,  but  a  claim 
to  territory  to  which  the  facts  bear  no  relation  and  which  is  de- 
fined upon  grounds  of  pure  fancy. 

The  acts  of  the  Dutch  which  are  relied  upon  as  indicating  polit- 
ical control  should  bear  some  indication  that  they  were  done  under 
a  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  question. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  that  any  acts  of  the  Dutch  Government 
were  performed  in  the  exercise  of  a  claim  of  territorial  right  over 
the  country;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  from  their  intimate 
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respondence  that  they  did  not  themselves  see  any  foundation 
a  claim  of  right  in  any  territorial  extension. 
The  necessity  of  continuity,  so  strongly  dwolt  upon  by  all  judi- 
authorities  in  cases  of  this  character,  applies  as  well  to  polit- 
control  as  to  the  question  of  settlement.  That  exercise  of 
jreignty,  through  the  agency  of  government,  which  ^*  political 
;rol  "  implies  should  be  continuous. 

Ve  find  that  there  was  no  government  in  the  territory  in  ques- 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch;  much  less  was  there  any  continuity 
ovei  nment.  The  acts  which  are  cited  as  partaking  of  the  char- 
r  of  political  control  were  spasmodic,  fitful  and  intermittent, 
t  cannot  be  call  a  continuous  political  control  which  is  repre- 
ed  by  isolated  instances  of  covert  acts  of  encroachment  or 
or  jurisdiction  fifteen  or  twenty  years  apart.  Such  a  control 
hat  is  not  a  continuous  control,  and  cannot  be  made  the  foun- 
on  of  adverse  holding. 

The  principle  that  advei^se  holding  must  be  open  and  notori- 
serves  as  an  additional  reason  to  exclude  certain  acts  cited  as 
1  of  political  control,  which,  from  their  nature  or  their  mode 
performance,  were  so  obscure  and  so  absolutely  unknown  to 
one  but  the  agent  of  the  Government  immediately  engaged  in 
n  as  to  have  no  significance  as  far  as  establishing  adverse 
ling  is  concerned. 

X  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this 
ich  of  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  effort  has 
1  made  in  the  British  Case  to  create  some  semblance  of  politi- 
coutrol  by  the  citation  of  such  a  number  of  petty  acts  as 
ht  be  discovered  by  searching  in  the  records  for  a  period  of  a 
ury  and  a  half  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  take  up 
y  one  of  these  acts  for  particular  mention,  and  they  may  be 
osed  of  by  reference  to  the  general  principle  which  excludes 
n  from  consideration. 

n  respect  to  this  requirement,  the  striking  contrast  between 
policy  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Dutch  has  already  been 
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noticed.    The  keynote  is  struck  by  Storm  himself,  who  says 
the  Spaniards  (V.  C.  II,  167): 

"What  can  we  expect  from  the  numerous  arrivals  of  settlers  in  ( 
enne  and  the  remoTal  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Ouayana  so  much  ne 
to  our  boundaries  ?  The  latter  go  to  work  openly,  like  a  proud  nut 
and  they  can  therefore  be  better  opposed^  an  open  enemy  never  bein) 
dangerous  as  a  secret  one.'' 

Contrast  with  this  the  policy  of  the  Company  as  disclose( 
the  correspondence  between  its  Managing  Council  and 
Director.  Again  and  again  Storm  is  cautioned  by  the  Compt 
that  he  is  not  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  openly.  Various  reas* 
for  this  are  hinted  at;  but  the  principal  reason  is  the  absence 
any  ground  of  right.  It  is  suggested  to  him  that  he  sho 
quietly  take  measures  to  have  the  Spanish  missions  attacked 
the  Caiibs,  which  is  done;  that  he  should  stir  up  the  feelings 
the  Indians  against  the  Spaniards,  which  is  done;  but  the  greal 
pains  are  always  taken  that  nothing  shall  be  done  openly  and 
way  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch. 

In  considering  the  question  what,  if  any,  political  control  y 
exercised  in  Guayana  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo,  we  ^ 
consider,  as  in  the  case  of  settlements,  four  separate  localit 
namely : 

(1)  Essequibo. 

(2)  Pomeroon. 

(3)  Interior  Territory. 

(4)  Coast  Territory. 

(1.)  EsSEQumo. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that,  within  the  boundaries  which  h 
already,  in  considering  the  question  of  settlement,  been  de 
mined  for  the  Essequibo  plantations,  namely,  along  the  bankf 
that  river  and  on  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  as  far  as  the  fall 
the  latter,  as  well  as  to  Demenira  and  other  settlements  on 
east,  an  active  and  complete  political  control  was  maintained 
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ibe  Dutch,  not  only  during  the  period  of  fifty  yeai-s,  but  duriug 
the  whole  period  of  their  occupation. 

The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  again  here  be  directed 
is  that  the  boundaries  of  political  control,  as  well  as  the  boundaries 
)f  settlement,  wei*e  definitely  fixed  by  the  limits  of  the  Essequibo 
Vtfer  itself  and,  on  its  two  tributaries,  by  the  falls,  which  made 
IQ  absolute  barrier  to  navigation.  They  formed  a  barrier  to  con- 
nd  for  the  same  reason  that  they  formed  a  barrier  to  settlement, 
IT  in  this  case  settlement  and  control  were  coterminous.  The 
eridian  of  59**  west,  therefore,  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
marking  with  geographical  exactness  a  point  well  outside  the 
Kiits  of  settlement,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  marking  with 
Bctness  a  point  equally  far  outside  the  limits  of  political  control. 
Daring  a  great  part  of  its  history  the  condition  of  the  colony 
Eesaquibo  was  such  that  it  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
extend  its  control  beyond  these  limits.  Its  weakness  and  the 
eakness  of  its  garrison  are  a  matter  of  constant  complaint  on 
le  part  of  the  Director-General  during  this  whole  period.  Thus, 
B  reports  to  the  Company,  September  2,  1754  (V.  C.  II,  112-13): 

"This  being  so  (and  I  fear  it  is  only  too  certiiin),  what  is  to  come  of 
,  or  what  shall  I  do  ?  With  the  small  number  of  soldiers  I  cannot  repel 
i€  least  aggression  in  those  quarters.  It  is  even  impossible  for  me 
fcowever  necessary  at  this  conjuncture)  to  detach  eight  or  ten  men  to  garri- 
>n  and  defend  as  far  as  possible  the  post  of  Moruca,  which  will,  I 
5ar,  gee  trouble.  All  that  I  can  do  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  Carib  na- 
^  whose  flight  from  B^irim  i  I  daily  expect,  to  cause  all  possible 
indrance  to  the  undertaking;  but  then  I  should  want  ammunition  and 
^  and  have  none  of  either!" 

On  October  11,  1754,  the  Secretary  in  Essequibo,  Spoors,  re- 

K)rt8  (V.  C.  II,  114): 

*' lliere  being  on  hand  not  a  grain  of  powder,  except  what  you  sent 
7  the  E$9eque^sche  Fr^0/MfocAaj9,  a  barque  was  hired  and  sent  to  Bar- 
*rfo«  for  powder.'' 

On  September  1^  1759,  Storm  reports  (V.  C.  II,  137)  that  he 
Wld  be  able,  if  ^'  honored  with  your  orders  and  only  provided 
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with  some  reiaforcements,  both  in  soldiers  and  in  powder  am 
arms,  to  procure  proper  satisfaction." 

On  August  28,  1762,  Storm  states  (V.  C.  II,  150-1)  that  the 
Postholder  of  Maroco  has  asked  for  reinforcements,  and  says: 

^'  The  garrison  being  extraordinarily  weak,  and  finding  myself  compelled 
to  send  at  least  eight  men  to  Demerary,  I  was  unable  to  give  him  any  meOf 
but  instructed  him  to  engage  one  or  two  mulattos  for  three  months  at 
soldiers'  wjiges  if  he  could  get  them,  telling  him  that  I  would  provide 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition." 

Two  months  later,  on  November  6,  l7t)2,  Storms  reports  (V.  C. 
II,  151)  that  the  same  Postholder  **is  staying  up  in  the  bush 
through  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  had  sent  to  the  poet 
for  his  belongings." 

In  1767,  Storm  reports  (V.  C.  II,  171): 

"  Therefore  the  reinforcement  of  these  two  Posts,  Cajoeny  and  Maroco, 
becoming  a  matter  of  greater  necessity  every  day  (there  being,  indeed,  « 
periculum  in  mora),  I  hope  that  some  good  soldiers,  and  especially  Protest-  : 
ants,  will  be  sent  by  the  Laurens  en  Maria.''  -. 

In  the  same  year,  at  the  time  of  the  negro  insurrection,  Heuvd 
the  Commandeur  in  Demerara,  a  part  of  the  Essequibo  colony,  re- 
ports (V.  C.  II,  174): 

*'Ifear  for  the  day  after  to-morrow;  no  resolution  will  be  couie  tu 
Avitliout  disputes,  because  I  have  heard  from  outside  sources  Lliat  I  shall li« 
sure  put  to  it.  and  placed  in  great  difficulties  how  and  in  what  uianuer  I 
shall  be  able  to  protect  the  upper  portion  of  this  river;  the  citizens  are 
unwilling  to  go  on  commando,  asking  why  they  should  pay  an  aaniul  poll- 
tux  and  duties,  &c.,  if  they  have  to  defend  themselves.  I  can  send  no  sol- 
diers because  1  have  only  10  men,  with  which  1  have  to  guard  two  i>o&i8 
and  I  am,  moreover,  destitute  of  all  that  a  soldier  requires  when  he  goes 
out  on  commando.  I  hope  the  Caraibans  will  be  successful  in  their  under- 
takings, otherwise  it  looks  very  black  for  this  river,  for  what  can  we  ex- 
pect from  unwilling  citizens  in  time  of  danger?  Nothing  but  great  dis- 
order and  confusion;  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  lack  of  everything,  and 
even  in  the  storehouses  of  your  lordships.  Not  six  weeks  ago  I  wai 
obliged  to  buy  nine  and  a  half  casks  of  bacon  for  the  monthly  rations, 
there  being  no  meat  either  in  Essequibo  or  here." 
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All  this  time  the  Director-General  was  asking  the  Company  for 
reinfoi-ceraents  and  praying  for  Gtermans  or  Dutchmen.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Company  sent  him  only  Frenchmen,  and  that  the 
Freach,  being  Roman  Catholics,  sympathized  with  the  Spaniards 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them,  and 
that  they  deserted  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  1768  when  a  ship 
arrived  with  recruits,  the  Commandeur  informed  Storm  of  their 
arrival  in  these  words  (V.  C.  II,  175): 

"  There  are  twelve  soldiers  on  board  who  are  again  good  recruits  for 
Orinocque  because  they  are  nearly  all  French." 

And  Heuvel,  in  Demer^ra,  reports  of  the  same  detachment 

(M): 

"The  others  are  all  French  deserters,  so  that  I  conclude  that  your 
lordships  have  been  scandalously  deceived  by  the  recruiting  agents,  who 
are  infamous  scoundrels. " 

On  June  1,  in  the  same  year.  Storm  himself  complains  of  this 
fact,  and  says  (V.  C.  II,  177): 

''This  ties  my  hands  completely,  and  nothing  can  be  done  at  the  Posts, 
which  are  daily  exposed  to  pillage." 

He  adds: 

''  The  proximity  of  the  Spaniards  is  a  standing  danger  of  desertion,  and 
if  the  opportunity  were  embraced  by  many  at  once  it  would  have  fatal 
resalts  for  some  plantations.  This  was  very  much  feared  when  those  seven 
deserted  together,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  send  anyone  after  them,  not  only 
ou  account  of  the  smalluess  of  our  numbers,  but  because  it  is  feared  that 
those  who  are  sent  would  join  the  runaways,  especially  if  they  have  a  good 
boat  and  provisions." 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  Storm  reports  to  the  Company 

(V.  C.  II,  179)  that  four  of  the  French  soldiers  have  run  away 

from  the  fort  at  Orinocque,  "  as  I  had  expected,"  and  he  adds: 

'*  The  Commander  of  Demerary  made  a  very  good  guess  when  he  wrote 
to  me  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  transport,  '  There  are  again  some  good 
recmits  for  Orinocque.'  In  this  way  they  will  not  require  any  recruits  from 
Europe,  if  they  are  so  well  provided  by  us. 

'*  This  matter  is  really  getting  more  dangerous  for  this  colony  every 
day,  because  the  rascals  ai^e  employed  upon  the  so-called  coast-guards  and 
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privateers  of  which  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  and  it  has  been  reported  to  r 
by  Spaniards  themselves  that  the  aforesaid  deserters  openly  threaten  thi 
they  will  not  only  make  a  raid  upon  the  Post  in  Maroco,  but  that  they  wi 
also  pay  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  lowest  plantations." 

In  1769,  Storm,  in  a  report  to  the  Company  (V.  C.  II,  184' 
after  describing  the  vanous  captures  and  confiscations  made  b 
the  Spaniards  in  Barima  and  the  alarm  consequent  thereupon 
asks:  '^  What  can  I  do  with  such  a  small  garrison?  The  burgher 
are  not  yet  ready  for  service." 

In  May,  1769,  Storm  again  reports  to  the  CJompany  (V.  C.  II, 
190-1)  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  Barima;  that  they  had  at- 
tacked the  Caribs  and  captured  several  of  them  and  carried  them 
oflF,  and  that  they  were  making  preparations  to  come  to  Pom 
eroom  and  proposed  to  attack  Elssequibo  itself.     He  adds: 

"  I  regard  the  latter  as  a  vain  Spanish  boast,  but  they  are  quite  capable 
of  doing  all  the  rest.  Things  have  now  actually  reached  such  a  stage  thit 
we  can  return  violence  with  violence,  but  is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  my  lords, 
that  we  have  such  a  weak  garrison  and  not  six  men  among  them  upon 
whom  we  can  place  the  least  reliance?  To  send  a  small  detachment  ol 
twelve  or  sixteen  men  down  would  really  be  to  risquer  le  tout  pour  k  hut, 
for  if  they  wore  all  disloyal,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  from  Frenchmen  and 
Catholics,  and  went  over  to  the  Spaniards  all  would  be  lost,  because  not 
the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  citizens/' 

In  July,  I7t59,  Storm  again  reports  (V.  C.  II,  197): 

*'  But  we  do  not  as  yet  think  it  advisable  to  use  direct  retaliation,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  but  especially  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
which  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  strengthen  by  tbis  ship.*' 

At  this  time  the  garrison  of  Essequibo,  Pomeroon,  Demerars 
and  Mahaicony  numbered  39  men  (V.  C.  II,  207). 

In  1772,  matters  were  so  serious  that,  on  August  29,  Storm  de 
termined  upon  the  unusual  course  of  writing  to  the  Stadtholde 
himself,  and  refers  to  his  action  in  a  report  to  the  Company  (V.  C 
II,  220),  saying: 

"  The  very  dangerous  condition  of  the  Colony,  which  has  been  and  sti 
is  on  the  hrinh  af  total  ruin,  compels  me  to  report  the  same  to  His  Seren 
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Highness  as  speedily  as  possible,  which  despatch  being  enclosed,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  humbly  requesting  your  lordships  to  forward  it  to  him  at  once." 

Of  the  uafaith fulness  of  the  garrison,  small  as  it  was,  the  Di- 
rector-Gteneral,  Trotz,  says  (V.  C.  II,  234),  in  1778,  in  a  report  to 
the  Company: 

"2d.  Is  the  Commandant  so  firmly  assured  of  the  loyaltj  of  his  soldiers 
as  to  plant  a  command  at  so  great  a  distance  and  on  so  slippery  a  route  to 
Orinoco — [soldiers]  whom  for  the  most  part  he  is  now  forced  to  guard  at 
night  at  the  fort  by  his  few  trusty  soldiers  in  order  that  they  may  not 
desert? " 

In  1802  the  condition  of  the  defences  of  Essequibo  is  thus  de- 
scribed (V.  0.  II,  253) : 

"In  the  river  of  Essequibo,  on  Flag  Island  (the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  officials  of  that  colony ;  for  the  rest,  a  small  barren  patch 
of  ground,  on  which  there  is  not  a  single  plantation),  there  exists  an  old, 
rickety  fort,  named  Zelandia,  which  has  not  been  kept  in  repair  in  order 
not  to  waste  money  unnecessarily;  it  serves  only  to  hoist  the  fl^ig  there 
when  ships  are  sighted  which  wish  to  go  up  the  river,  and  to  lock  up  crim- 
inal negroes  in.  On  the  point  of  that  island  is  placed  a  small  battery  of 
tboat  twenty  rusty  iron  guns,  which,  without  carri  iges  or  rollers,  are  lying 
on  logs  and  stones  and  at  most  are  fit  to  make  the  flag  respected  and  to 
fire  salutes." 

In  the  same  year  the  Governor- General  reports  to  the  Council 
at  home,  of  the  condition  of  the  Moruca  Post  (V.  C.  II,  254): 

'^  While  I  am  finishing  this  letter,  the  PostlioMer  of  the  Post  Moruca 
comes  to  report  that  the  detachment  for  that  post  arrived  there  three  days 
sgo,  bat  that  everything  is  in  ruins,  and  that  the  battery  cannot  stand  for 
*tx  weeks  more;  that  an  entirely  new  dike  of  some  sort  miisfbe  made  there 
^all  the  buildings  set  back;  that  the  few  cannons  found  there  are  lying 
fiat  on  the  ground  ;  that  the  gun-carriages  are  lotten,  and  that  the  English 
have  cat  and  slashed  everything  to  pieces  ;  in  a  word,  that  things  are  in  a 
hopeless  state. " 

Id  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  has  been  described  above,  last- 
ing for  half  a  centui'y,  what  could  the  Colonial  authorities  of 
Essequibo  be  expected  to  do  in  the  way  of  maintaining  efficient 
control  outside  of  the  limits  of  their  immediate  settlement? 
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The  West  India  Company  never  desired  to  exercise  political 
control  west  of  the  Cuyuni  falls,  in  the  interior,  or  of  the  Moruka, 
on  the  coast,  as  is  shown  repeatedly  by  their  instructions  to  the 
Comraandeur  or  the  Director-General;  had  they  desired  to  do  so 
they  would  have  provided  a  sufficient  garrison,  and  paid  some 
heed  to  the  Director- General's  complaints  of  the  disloyalty  of  their 
soldiers  and  the  incompetency  of  their  employees. 


(2.)  POMEBOON. 

Although  the  settlement  of  this  region  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  Pomeroon  Eiver,  the  question  of  political  control  must  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  Monica  as  well,  which  empties  into 
the  sea  two  or  three  miles  to  the  westward,  because  the  post  of 
Pomeroon  was  succeeded  by  the  post  of  Monica. 

If  we  should  admit  that,  as  far  as  the  actual  settlements  on 
the  Pomeroon  are  concerned— that  from  1658  to  1665,  founded 
by  the  three  Zeeland  cities  and  destroyed  by  the  English,  and 
that  from  1680  to  1689,  established  by  Jacob  de  Jonge  and 
destroyed,  after  three  years'  existence,  by  the  French— political 
control  was  complete  during  the  existence  of  the  settlements,  the 
question  remains  whether  the  maintenance  of  the  four  succes- 
sive posts  constitutes  continuous  political  control. 

The  post  on  the  Pomeroon,  including  therein  its  successors  on 
the  Wacupo  and  the  Monica,  was  of  a  different  character  from 
the  so-called  posts  that  had  a  fitful  and  fragmentary  existence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cuyuni.  It  was  regarded  from  the  first  as  a 
military  outpost,  as  a  defensive  position  placed  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  checking  hostile  incursions  into 
the  Dutch  territory. 

The  post  had  also  another  of  the  essential  and  inherent  attri- 
butes of  a  frontier  post.  It  constituted  a  port  of  entry  for  tb® 
Orinoco  trade,  which  followed  the  interior  route  through  the 
Barima  and  Waini.    All  this  trade  had  to  pass  the  post  at  Moruca, 
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and  this  post  necessarily  became  the  custom-house  of  the  colony 
upon  that  side. 

These  two  facts  distinguish  the  post  of  Moruca  from  all  others. 

The  history  of  the  post  shows  its  character  as  marking  the 
boundary  of  Dutch  territory  and  its  employment  for  defence  and 
for  the  collection  of  the  customs  revenue.  The  Commandeur, 
D*Heere,  in  recommending  the  removal  of  the  post  from 
W^acupo  to  Moruca,  in  1726,  referred  to  both  of  these  functions 
^hen  he  said  that  ^'  knowing  that  the  said  Post  lies  far  out  of  the 
)rdinary  course  of  boats  which  come  hither  through  the  inland 
iraters,"  therefore,  ^'  it  was  his  intention  to  choose  a  fit  place  in 
;he  river  of  Marocco  to  which  he  might  transplant  the  house  and 
Post,  since  all  vessels  which  come  through  the  inland  waters 
must  pass  that  way,"  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Court 
of  Policy  had  the  same  fact  in  mind  when  it  decided  ^*  that  the 
fittest  place  "  for  the  post  was  at  the  landing  where  those  fetching 
horses  coming  from  the  Orinoco  usually  make  a  stop,  "it  being 
possible  to  build  a  house  there  so  close  to  the  river  side  that  a 
hand  grenade  can  be  thrown  into  the  boats,  the  river  being  at  its 
narrowest  there  "  (V.  C.  II,  80). 

In  May,  1728  (V.  C.  II,  82),  the  Court  of  Policy  having  learned 
from  the  Outlier  of  the  seizure  by  the  Orinoco  Spaniards  of  a 
Sorinam  fishing  vessel,  and  hearing  of  the  probability  of  a  war 
between  Holland  and  Spain,  "  resolved  to  reinforce  the  aforesaid 
Post  of  Wacquepo''  and  to  direct  Jan  Batiste,  the  Outlier,  to 
keep  the  necessary  lookouts,  "  so  that "  they  might  **  receive  the 
earliest  information  in  case  the  Spaniards  should  send  any  armed 
vessels  to  this  Colony,"  and  the  Outlier,  in  case  the  post  should  be 
attacked,  was  directed  "to  defend  himself  to  the  utmost."  The 
soldiers  were  accordingly  sent,  together  with  these  instructions. 

In  accordance  with  its  true  character,  it  appears  from  theOrd- 
oaooe  Report  to  the  Company  in  1731  that  the  post  was  equipped 
with  four  cannon,  two  two-pounders  and  two  one-pounders. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  character  which  distinguished 
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this  post  is  a  statement  of  the  Commandeur,  in  a  report  to 
the  Company  in  1737,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
fact  that  the  post  of  Wacupo  and  Moruca,  formerly  an  import- 
ant trading  place  for  annatto,  *^  has  these  last  years  fallen  off  in 
this  business";  and  he  adds:  ''While  I  see  no  way  of  changing 
this,  we  must,  nevertheless,  keep  up  this  post,  because  it  was 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  your  frontier  stretching  toward 
the  Orinoco  "  (V.  C.  II,  89). 

Its  character  was  also  recognized  by  the  Spanish  colonial 
authorities.  In  1747  the  Spanish  Governor,  in  speaking  of 
Moruca,  describes  it  as  ^'  the  stronghold  called  the  Post,  which 
the  Dutch  of  Esquivo  maintain  with  three  men  and  two  small 
cannons  "  (V.  C.  II,  297). 

In  1760,  in  consequence  of  Spanish  threats,  the  post  at  Moroca 
was  again  reinforced. 

Finally,  in  1779,  when  it  was  decided  to  move  the  post  lower 
down  the  river,  it  was  put  on  a  distinctly  military  footing.  It 
was  to  be  equipi>ed  with  four  or  five  guns. 

In  1785  it  was  put  under  an  experienced  soldier  as  Commaod- 
ant,  and  from  that  time  on  it  retained  its  military  character,  al- 
though still  occupied,  as  before,  by  a  civil  ofiScial. 

The  post  was  also  a  custom-house.  In  1707  the  Commandeur 
proposed  the  laying  of  a  toll  in  the  rivers  Moruca  and  Pomerooa 
on  boats,  balsam,  Indian  slaves  and  cacao  brought  in  from  the  side 
of  the  Orinoco  through  this  passage  by  the  traders  of  Berbice. 
In  1726,  the  plan  to  put  the  post  ''  at  the  landing  where  those 
fetching  horaes  coming  from  the  Orinoco  into  the  River  Moruca 
usually  make  a  stop,"  evidently  contemplates  a  custom- house  m* 
spection.  Afterwards  duties  were  levied  on  articles  imported 
into  the  colony,  and  they  were  collected  by  the  Outlier  at 
Pomeroon  or  Moruca  as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties.  Thus, 
the  instructions  of  Director-General  Storm  of  October  7,  m'^i 
state  in  terms  among  these  duties: 
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"7.  From  the  Spaniards  ariving  with  tobacco,  etc.,  he  shall  demand 
lire  per  cent,  import  dnty^  and  shall  deliver  the  amount  here." 

The  evidence  is,  therefore,  conclusive  that  the  post  at  Moruca 
was  established  for  two  purposes:  (1)  the  defense  of  the  frontier, 
and  (2)  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  frontier  on  articles  imported 
into  the  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  political  control,  such  as  it  was,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  posts,  was  not  without  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  Spain,  who  carried  her  control  of  Barima  up 
to  the  very  post  of  Moruca,  frequently  threatening  the  latter,  and 
capturing  Indians  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  results  of  these  expeditions  were  so  complete  that  the 
Postholder  complained  that  '*  there  is  no  longer  an  Indian  to  be 
found  in  these  parts." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Pomeroon 
and  Moruca  on  the  question  of  political  control  is  that,  while  a 
certain  amount  of  control  was  exercised  at  the  posts,  by  means  of 
the  military  and  fiscal  duties  of  these  pobts,  it  w^as  a  control  which 
the  Spanish  Government  did  not  recognize  and  against  which  it 
repeatedly  made  a  forcible  resistance,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
moving from  its  neighborhood  the  entire  Indian  population,  upon 
which  it  depended  both  for  traffic  and  for  auxiliaiy  defense. 

On«  thing,  however,  is  clearly  established  by  the  history  of 
these  posts;  that  the  Dutch  themselves  considered  the  advanced 
point  at  which  they  were  situated  as  the  frontier  of  their 
territory,  and  that  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  were  such  as 
are  appropriate  only  to  the  frontier. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  if  it  should  be  decided  that  political  con- 
trol was  maintained  by  the  Dutch  for  the  requisite  period  at 
the  Pomeroon,  and  that  this  control  was  sufficient  to  create 
adferse  holding*  the  boundary  of  this  control  could  not  lie  fur- 
iber  west  than  the  same  meridian  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  namely,  the  meridian  of  59®  West,  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
which  is  included  a  somewhat  greater  extent  of  territory  than  that 
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which  by  any  possible  examination  of  the  history  of  the  posts  can 
be  found  to  have  been  controlled  in  any  degree  by  the  Dutch  in 
this  district. 

(3.)  Interior  TERRrroRV. 

In  the  interior,  meaning  thereby  the  territory  south  of  the 
dividing  mountain  range  and  west  of  the  Cuyuni  falls  as  far  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  British  claim,  near  the  Orinoco,  the  question 
to  be  considered  is  what  acts  of  political  control  were  performed 
by  the  Dutch  between  1648  and  1814. 

The  evidence  shows  that  three  so-called  "posts'*  were  main- 
tained during  fragments  of  this  period,  namely: 

First,  at  Quive-Kuru,  fifteen  hours,  or  forty-five  miles,  west  of 
theCuvuni  falls,  from  1755  to  1758. 

Second,  at  a  lower  point  on  the  river,  from  1767  to  1769;  or  from 
\x\  17G6,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  post  was  established  in  that 
year,  although  its  existence  was  of  the  feeblest  description. 

Third,  still  further  down  the  river,  and  near  the  lower  falls,  be- 
tween 1761)  and  1772. 

The  post  of  1703,  which  was  clearly  never  established,  maybe 
thrown  out  of  consideration. 

This  is  all,  even  of  a  quasi-political  character,  to  be  found  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo,  lasting  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years, — the  maintenance  of  a  station  at  one 
point  or  another  during  an  aggi-egate  period  of  nine  years,  and 
these  yeai-s  not  continuous.  These  are  the  only  attempts  to  main- 
tain even  a  trading  station  by  an  employee  of  the  Com[>any  in  this 
immense  territory.  For  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Munster  nothing  whatever  was  done.  Then 
a  post  existed  for  three  years  at  Quive-Kuru;  then  came  another 
interval  of  eight  years,  after  which  for  six  years  there  were  posts 
a  little  above  the  falls;  then,  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years, 
nothing. 
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Assuming,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  posts  could  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  respect  a  seat  of  government  in  the  interior  from 
which  political  control  of  a  district  was  exercised,  which  is  denied, 
they  fail  to  come  within  the  fifty  years'  rule. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  1758  the  post  was  brought  to  an  end, 
aod  the  political  control,  if  any,  represented  by  it  was  inter- 
rupted. It  was  interrupted  by  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  in  the  forcible  destruction  of  the  post 
uid  removal  of  the  occupants. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  there  had  been  no  interruption 
ind  that  the  post  had  continued  from  1755  to  1772,  this  would 
have  been  a  period  of  only  seventeen  years,  and  still  would  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Treaty.  At  the  latter 
year  the  poet  was  abandoned. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Rule 
of  the  Treaty,  voluntary  abandonment,  as  well  as  forcible  dis- 
possession, puts  an  end  to  political  control.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
that  Spain  should  do  any  act  in  order  to  resume  control. 

When  the  Outlier  at  the  second  post  finally  settled  in  his  hut  in 
1767,  his  actual  influence  on  the  situation  was  so  slight  that,  even  if 
the  existence  of  his  so-called  post  was  known  to  the  Spaniards,  it 
could  not  have  inconvenienced  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Its 
evidently  feeble  and  precarious  existence  called  for  no  interference, 
^  the  Spanish  authorities  might  well  wait  for  it  to  die  a  natural 
death  and  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  hastening  its  end. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  post  was  threatened,  its  occupants  did 
not  wait  for  an  actual  attack,  but  hastily  decamped  to  an  obscure 
refuge  lower  down.  When  the  end  came  by  the  abandonment,  in 
H72,of  even  this  nominal  station,  the  Spaniards  were  not  required 
in  any  way  to  reassert  possession;  their  possession  revived  ipso  facto 
on  the  abandonment,  if  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  interrupted. 

The  evidence  of  the  so-called  '^  posts  in  Cuyuni"  may,  there- 
fore, be  dismissed  as  immaterial  in  this  case,  for  the  reason,  if  for 
10  other,  of  their  short  duration. 
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Apart  from  the  question  of  time,  they  must  also  be  disr^arded 
as  evidence  of  political  control.  The  posts  cannot  be  considered 
as  constituting  in  any  sense  an  exercise  of  political  control.  This, 
as  aheady  explained,  means  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  through 
the  agency  of  political  government.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Outlier  in  Cuyuni,  or  exercised  any  functions  such  as  are  implied 
in  political  control.  He  was  destitute  of  all  the  attributes  of  such 
control.  His  duties  were  merely  the  supervision  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Dutch  traders  who  might  pass  that  way,  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  especially  the  slave  trade,  with  the  Indians  aod 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations,  and  general  duties  of  obser- 
vation and  report.  Thus,  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted 
(B.  0.  II,  168)  were  to  treat  the  Indians  with  kindness,  aod  if  they 
asked  his  help  against  other  Indians  to  assist  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  capture  fugitive  slaves  and  to  assist  the  owners  of  such 
slaves.  In  reference  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  instructed  to  "be 
careful  not  to  cause  any  injury  to  be  done  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  our  good  friends,  and  in  all  he  will  maintain  good  friendship 
and  correspondence  with  them;  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  be 
most  careful  about  the  said  Spaniards,  and  if  by  chance  they  are 
desirous  of  passing  to  the  River  Cuyuni  or  into  any  territories  of 
our  colony  and  cause  any  inconveniences,  the  chief  of  said  post 
or  guard  shall  thereupon  despatch  a  man  to  the  Governor's  castle 
to  advise  him  thereof." 

These  instructions  are  noticeable  in  several  points. 

In  the  first  place,  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  interior  terri- 
tory was  frequented  by  Spaniards,  which  disposes  of  the  theory 
that  the  Dutch  were  the  only  white  people  who  traded  and  trav- 
eled there. 

Secondly,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  post  on  the  Cuyuni  is 
not  Dutch  territory.  The  instructions  speak  of  the  Spaniards  who 
may  desire  to  pass  "  to  the  Cuyuni  or  into  any  territories  of  our 
colony."  By  the  use  of  the  words  *'  the  River  Cuyuni,"  the  Dutch 
boLtlements  below  on  that  river  were  evidently  meant.     There 
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could  be  no  stronger  intimation  that  the  Cuyuni  above  the  falls 
was  not  regarded  as  such  territory. 

Finally,  no  authority  was  given  to  the  Outlier  in  reference 
to  the  Spaniards.  If  they  caused  any  inconvenience,  the  Outlier 
was  to  give  notice  to  the  Governor;  and  no  doubt  the  Gov- 
ernor was  apprehensive  that  they  might  cause  such  inconveni- 
ence, seeing  that  neither  he  nor  the  Company,  after  years  of 
correspondence  and  investigation,  had  been  able  to  discover  any 
foundation  for  Dutch  title  to  the  territory  where  its  post  was  situ- 
ated. The  dnty  with  reference  to  the  Spaniards  was  simply  a 
duty  of  observation  and  report,  a  duty  which  the  Outlier 
might  have  performed,  had  it  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  at  Santo  Thome  or  in  the  country  beyond  the 
Orinoco.  As  to  tiade,  the  Outlier  was  instructed  to  see  that  the 
traders  had  their  passports,  a  provision  which,  of  course  like  the 
prohibition  of  settlement  in  1766  in  Barima,  applied  solely  to  the 
Dutch  colonists,  and  which  would  have  been  inapplicable  to  any- 
body else,  as  nobody  else  carried  a  passport  in  Cuyuni.  The 
Dutch  only  carried  them  because  of  the  restriction  upon  trade, 
and  because  when  they  i>assed  the  lower  falls,  they  left  their  own 
territory  and  entei'ed  foreign  territory.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
carry  them  because  their  trade  there  was  unrestricted,  and  they 
were  on  their  own  territory.  Moreover,  the  express  instructions 
in  reference  to  Spaniards  show  that  this  regulation  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  them^ 

^  The  only  ezibting  copy  of  the  instructions  of  Storm  to  the  Outlier  in  Cuyuni.  dated 
XoTember  89,  1757,  i«  in  the  Spanish  translation  which  is  found  amone^  the  papers  in  refer- 
«see  to  the  cmptore  of  the  post.  This  Spanish  version  is  a  certified  translation  of  the  Dutch 
eupjrfoand  in  the  pusseasion  of  the  Outlier.  The  cupy  as  printed  in  V.  C.  II,  127,  is  taken 
frain  British  Blae  Book  No.  8,  p.  248,  and  unfortunately  perpetuates  a  gross  mistranslation 
•if  the  Spaniah,  origiaaUy  printed  in  the  Blue  Book,  especially  in  reference  to  the  duties  of 
the  Outlier  io  relation  to  the  Spaniards,     it  says : 

**  Bat  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  most  careful  not  to  permit  the  said  Spaniards  to  pasi«  to 
the  River  Coyuni,  if  by  any  chance  they  are  desirous  of  so  doing,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  oar  Colooy  :  au'l  in  case  they  attempt  to  molest  the  official  of  the  said  post  or 
fiiard,  he  will  immediately  despatch  a  man  to  the  6overnor*s  castle  to  advise  him  promptly 
oftheaame." 

The  errors  in  translation  have  been  corrected  In  the  document  as  published  with  th« 
Spaalth  text  in  the  B.  C.  U,  1K8. 
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There  is  nothing  in  all  of  this  savoring  in  any  degree  of  polit- 
ical control.  The  West  India  Company  was  a  trading  company, 
and  it  required  trade  agents  at  outlying  points.  Even  a  Govern- 
ment which  does  not  carry  on  trade  for  itself  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  commercial  agents,  residing  in  foreign  countries  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  its  trading  subjects.  Much  more  so  a  Govern^ 
ment  whose  business  is  trade.  The  Outlier  in  Cuyuni  was  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  in  the  sense  that  he  was  an  employee  of  the 
Government. 

That  his  powers  and  duties,  though  much  less  extensive  in  this 
direction  than  those  of  a  modern  commercial  agent,  were  exercised 
more  directly  upon  his  fellow-subjects  was  due  to  the  wild  and 
primitive  character  of  the  country.  But  they  did  not  indicate  or 
imply  anything  in  the  nature  of  territorial  claims. 

For  the  second  post  in  Cuyuni  (that  which  was  shortly 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  attack  of  the  Spaoiards), 
"  Provisional  instructions"  were  framed  in  Elssequibo  before  the 
creation  of  the  post,  which  were  to  be  replaced  by  other  instruc- 
tions (B.  C.  Ill,  136),  "later  on,  when  the  post  shall  be  in  order.'' 
Whether  these  provisional  instructions  were  ever  issued  or  not  we 
do  not  know.  They  are  only  found  in  the  Court's  records,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fii-st  instructions,  that 
the  Postholder  ever  had  them.  They  say  in  reference  to  the 
Spaniards: 

'^  He  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  actions  of  the  neighboring 
Spaniards,  take  good  care  to  give  them  no  reason  of  complaint,  also  see 
that  they  do  not  surprise  them,  but  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and 
not  allow  them  on  any  pretext  whatever  to  pass  below  the  Post,  but  in  caae 
any  should  be  coming  direct  here  to  send  them  to  the  fort." 

Whether  these  instructions  were  ever  issued  or  not,  one  part  of 
them  was  so  carefully  carried  out  that  as  soon  as  the  ''  watohful 
eye  "  of  the  Bylier  Van  Witting,  who  at  that  time  was  in  cbargeof 
the  post,  saw  a  prospect  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pre- 
vented their  surprising  him  by  incontinently  abandoning  the  post. 
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The  closing  phrase  not  to  allow  them  to  pass  below  the  post, 
*'butin  case  any  should  be  comiug  direct  here  to  send  them  to 
the  fort,"  IS  somewhat  ambiguous.  How  he  could  obey  the  in- 
struction not  to  allow  them  to  pass  and  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
were  coming  to  Elssequibo,  to  forward  them  on  their  journey,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  It  may  have  been  Storm  s  intention  when  he  for- 
mulated these  instructions  to  have  some  soldiers  at  the  post,  but 
he  never  carried  out  such  an  intention.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  meaning  of  the  instruction,  certainly  the  two  Byliei*s, 
Van  Witting  and  Van  Leeuwen,  were  never  in  a  position  to  carry 
it  out.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  Spaniards  who  passed 
that  way  could  be  neither  helped  nor  hindered.  The  only  duties 
that  they  performed  in  respect  to  Spaniards  were  to  keep  posted 
as  to  their  movements,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they  were 
coming  to  disappear. 

Nor  was  there  any  political  control  exercised  by  the  colonial 
authorities  generally,  either  apart  from  or  in  connection  with  the 
Poetholders.  There  was  not  a  grant  of  land  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory; there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  settlement;  there  was  not 
an  arrest  of  anybody,  even  of  a  Dutchman,  as  far  as  the  record 
shows,  much  less  of  a  Spaniard,  or  even  of  an  Indian;  there  was 
Oct  a  single  case  of  the  trial  of  any  person,  even  of  a  Dutchman, 
^ho  committed  any  offence  in  this  territory;  there  was  not  a  law 
or  r^ulation  governing  the  territory  which  was  applicable  to  all 
the  persons  in  the  territory,  or  to  any  persons  as  being  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Though  the  Spaniards  overran  the  district,  even  to  the 
falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Director- 
(^neral  of  Elssequibo,  there  was  not  an  attempt  made  to  interfere 
^th  them;  and  in  abstaining  from  interference,  the  Director-Gen- 
eral was  acting  both  under  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  instructions 
'fooi  the  Company.  The  Colony  of  Essequibo  had  many  officials; 
here  were  the  Director-General,  the  Commandeur,  the  Lieuten- 
nt,  the  Sergeants,  the  Master  Planters,  the  Secretary,  and  others, 
^oneof  these  officials,  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  years,  ever 
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made  a  visit  to,  or  inspection  of,  the  territory  in  question,  or  ever 
even  set  foot  in  it.  The  only  employees  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment that  ever  went  there  were  its  old  negro  slaves  and  other 
itinerants  who  acted  as  traders,  and  during  the  nine  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  three  posts  its  Outliers  and  their  underlings. 

While  the  relation  of  the  Dutch  Colony  with  the  Cuyuni  did 
not  represent  control  in  any  sense,  it  was  peculiarly  lacking  in  all 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  political  control  of  a  district. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  posts,  in  treating  of  alleged 
Dutch  control  in  the  interior,  because  there  is  nothing  else  to 
speak  about.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  speak  of  this  control, 
whatever  it  was,  as  in  any  sense  the  control  of  a  district. 

Least  of  all,  was  this  an  exclusive  political  control  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  district  in  question,  bounded  by  what  is  known  as  the 
extreme  British  claim,  comprises  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni  Basin. 
It  is  the  district  which  is  watered  by  those  two  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  They,  in  turn,  are  tributaries  of  the  Elssequibo,  al- 
though the  falls,  during  the  two  centuries  of  occupation  of  Esse- 
quibo,  proved  an  all-sufficient  barrier  to  any  colonial  extension 
into  the  territory.  The  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  this  district  is 
what  is  known  as  the  extreme  British  claim. 

The  control  of  this  district  by  the  Dutch  during  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  may  be  summed  up  by  the  occupation  of  two 
men,  with  a  negro  slave  and  a  half-breed  woman,  in  a  palm-leaf 
hut,  at  Quive-Kuru,  some  forty-five  miles  from  the  lowest  fall  of 
the  Cuyuni,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  hut  was  burnt  and  the  party  carried  off  by  Spanish  troops. 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Guiana;  by  a 
similar  occupation  of  a  couple  of  employees  from  two  to  thre« 
years  at  a  point  near  the  fall,  whence  they  were  driven  by  a 
threatened  Spanish  attack;  and  finally,  by  a  third  occupation  for 
three  years,  just  above  the  fall,  the  existence  of  the  first  and 
second  posts  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  eight  years. 

Against  these  facts  are  to  be  placed  that   remarkable  move 
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inent  which  proceeded  from  the  Spanish  capital  of  Santo  Thome 
and  which,  in  the  face  of  singular  difficulties,  beginning  as  early 
as  the  17th  century,  extended  over  a  va^t  part  of  this  territory  a 
chain  of  mission  settlements,  until  by  the  close  of  the  next  century 
they  had  reached  a  total  of  more  than  thirty  towns  or  villages, 
numbering  a  population  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people,  with 
ranches  and  herds  numbering  200,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses; 
and  such  was  still  their  condition  at  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of 
Essequibo  by  Great  Britain.  These  mission  settlements  filled  the 
valleys  of  the  Yuruari  and  the  Curumo  and  their  tributaries. 
The  territory  in  which  they  lay  was  as  much  Spanish  territory  as 
that  in  which  lie  the  cities  of  Barcelona,  Toledo  and  Seville.  The 
Dutch  exercised  no  more  control  in  this  territory  than  they  did 
in  the  three  cities  that  have  been  named. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Spanish  settlements  was 
achieved  largely  through  the  devotion  of  the  missionaries,  and  in 
spite  of  the  secret  intrigues  among  the  Indians,  by  which  the 
Dutch,  unwilling  to  make  any  open  claim,  sought  to  compass  the 
deetmction  of  the  settlements.  Notwithstanding  these  conspira- 
cies against  Spanish  authority  upon  Spanish  territory,  the  settle- 
ments prospered  and  increased,  reclaiming  little  by  little  portions 
of  the  wilderness  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation.  Beyond  the 
advanced  lines  of  settlement  the  Spanish  uniformly  claimed  the 
entire  Cuyiini  district  and  enforced  their  authority  in  it,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  enforce  it.  Here  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  advanced  settlements  on  the  Wenamu,  the  Mas- 
sanini,  and  the  Siparuni.  Their  act  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Dutch  post  at  Quive  Kuru  was  as  formal  and  complete  an  assertion 
of  authority  and  control  in  the  territory  as  could  be  made,  and 
was  carried  to  a  point  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Dutch  settlements. 
Beyond  this  assertion  of  authority  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  go.  Nevertheless,  during  the  whole  of  the  century,  they  ai-e 
found,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Elsse- 
quibo,  who  took  pains  to  know,  patrolling  the  whole  district  and 
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exercising  effective  supervision  and  control  even  to  the  falls  of  the 
Ouyuni. 

The  extraoi-dinary  statement  is  made  in  the  British  Case  (p. 
48)  that  '^  the  circumstances  attending  this  Spanish  raid  upon  the 
Post  in  Cuyuni  rebut  any  presumption  that  the  Spaniards  were 
acting  in  assertion  of  any  right,"  and  in  support  of  the  statement 
it  is  alleged  that  no  objection  to  the  settlement  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Oovernor  of  Essequibo,  and  that  *'  the  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  secrecy  and  followed  by  a  hurried  retreat." 

It  is  not  a  mere  '^presumption"  that  the  Spaniards  were 
''acting  in  assertion  of  any  right"  that  the  British  Case  must 
rebut.  This  question  does  not  depend  on  *' presumptions."  The 
instructions  issued  by  the  Commandant  of  Ouayana,  after  recit- 
ing that  Dutchmen  with  others  had  established  themselves  in  the 
territory  in  order  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  say  that 

**  .  .  .for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  prejudicial  troubles, 
uiid  in  order  that  the  good  intentions  of  His  Majesty  may  be  attained,  by 
preventing  any  extension  of  the  claims  which  the  Dutch  are  every  day 
advancing  further  in  this  part  of  his  dominions,  I  ordain  and  command 
Don  Santiago  Bonalde  as  Commandant,  and  Don  Luis  Ix>pez  de  la  Puente 
as  Second,  to  proceed  this  day  to  the  interior,"  etc.  (B.  C.  II,  150). 

This  is  what  is  called  a  **  pi'esumption  "  that  the  Spanish  are 
acting  in  assertion  of  a  right,  which  '*  presumption  "  the  British 
Case  claims  is  i-ebutted  because  notice  had  not  been  given  to  the 
Governor  of  Essequibo  and  because  the  expedition  did  not  send 
ahead  an  envoy  to  inforu)  the  Dutchmen  of  its  coming. 

The  Spanish  Commandant  was  enforcing  a  claim  of  right. 
He  was  enforcing  it  on  Spanish  soil,  and  he  so  stated  in  the 
orders  to  the  expedition.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  proposition 
as  this  advanced  by  the  British  Case?  Who  ever  heard  that  alien 
offenders  upon  the  territory  should  not  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  territorial  law,  but  that  a  notice  and  a  protest  must  first  be 
sent  to  their  (irovernment?  The  result  of  such  a  protest  would 
have  been  either  nothing  at  all,  or  eLse  an  interminable  discussion 
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of  rights,  during  which  the  post  would  have  remained.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  deal  with  an  intrusion  of  this  kind,  and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Commandant,  Ferreras,  dealt  with  it. 
That  the  pi*eparation8  where  secret  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 
If  they  were  secret,  it  was  in  order  that  the  result  might  be 
accomplished  and  that  the  act  to  be  done  might  have  some  signifi- 
cance. There  was  nothing  secret  about  the  performance  of  the 
act  itself,  or  about  the  participation  in  it  of  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

Secondly,  when  Storm  complained  of  the  act,  not  as  an  inva- 
sion of  Di^tch  territorial  rights,  but  simply  as  an  unwarranted 
attack  upon  Dutch  subjects,  the  Governor  of  Cumand  wrote  a 
reply  which  cannot  be  said  to  leave  the  assertion  of  right  a  mat- 
ter of  **  presumption."  He  said  (B.  C.  II,  169)— and  this  was 
only  a  few  days  after  the  expedition  returned : 

''The  Commandant  of  Ouayana  has  forwarded  to  mc  ...  a 
letter  which  you  sent  him,  claiming  the  two  Dutch  prisoners,  a  negro 
«Uve  and  a  half-breed  woman  with  her  children,  whom  the  guard  dis- 
pitched  from  that  fort  seized  in  an  island  of  the  Hiver  Ouyuni,  estab- 
lished there  in  a  house,  and  carrying  on  the  unjust  traflBc  of  slavery 
Mnong  the  Indians,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  my  Sovereign.  As  this 
ttme  Kiver  Cuyuni  and  all  its  territory  is  included  in  those  dominions,  it 
is  incredible  that  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  should  liave 
authorized  you  to  penetrate  into  those  dominions,  and  still  less  to  carry  on 
t  traffic  in  the  persons  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  settlements  and 
territories  of  the  Spaniards.  I  therefore  consider  myself  justified  in 
•pproving  the  conduct  of  this  expedition." 

That  is  a  letter  which  expresses  a  claim  of  temtorial  right. 

Compare  it  with  that  of  Storm  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  and  the  dif- 

fmnce  in  the  nature  of  the  claims  will  at  once  be  manifest. 

Compare  it  with  Storra^s  application  to  the  Governor  of  Guayana 

when  he  proposed  that  the  latter  should  take  up  the  case  of  the 

offending  Dutch  colonists  in  Barima,  and  the  difference  between 

Dutch  and  Spanish  claims  will  be  still  more  manifest.     Compare 

it,  finally,  with  the  Company's  inst mictions  to  Storm  as  to  make 
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no  assertion  of  rights  as  against  the  Spanish,— instructions  the 
were  written  after  nine  years  of  fruitless  investigation  and  coi 
respondeuce. 

The  Dutch  in  the  Cuyuni  had  not  only  failed  to  assert  a  claii 
of  right,  but  they  had  distinctly  suppressed  any  such  claim.  Tl: 
instructions  of  the  Compauy  were  that  the  (Jovemor  was  not  i 
appear  openly  in  any  attempt  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  Spanian^ 
in  extending  their  settlements;  that  he  was  not  to  raise  the  qu« 
tion  of  jurisdiction;  in  short,  that  he  was  to  do  what  he  can 
stop  them,  but  absolutely  to  avoid  appearing  in  the  matter, 
claim  of  right  must  be  open  and  notorious.  The  action  of 
Dutch  Company  consisted  in  the  absolute  suppression  of  sue 
claim,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  ^ 
verse  holding  in  the  Cuyuni. 

In  March,  1769,  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  182): 

"  I  also  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  well  od  their  guard  at  the  E^o 
agaiust  surprise  parties  (which,  according  to  all  appearances,  will  ver 
probably  be  undertaken  before  long),  and  that  they  were  to  come  sod 
report  to  me  as  speedily  as  possible.'' 


In  May  the  report  is  (V.  C.  II,  189): 


'' .  .  .  that  the  Post  in  Cajoeny  had  been  attacked  by  the  Spaoiards; 
that  Jan  Wit  tinge  had  been  killed,  and  Van  Leu  wen  carried  off." 

They  had  not  been  killed  or  carried  oflf,  but  had  ran  away  tea 
refuge  nearer  to  Essequibo,  where  one  presently  died,  the  other 
being  shortly  withdrawn. 

From  this  time  on  no  attention  is  paid  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
Cuyuni.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  a  claim,  much  less  of  con- 
trol. No  attempt  is  made  to  re-establish  the  post.  There  ism 
record  of  its  use,  even  for  transit  or  trade.  The  Spaniards  maj 
come  and  go  as  they  please  in  it.  The  colony  suffers  enor 
mous  losses  from  runaway  slaves,  but  these  make  their  escape  ir 
all  directions,  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  west,  and  its  effort 
are  confined  to  suppressing  the  insurrections  of  those  who  remair 
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and  endeavoriiig  to  negotiate  some  kind  of  agreement  with  the 
Spaniards  for  the  restitution  of  the  others. 

The  operations  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  district  were  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Commandeur  at  Essequibo;  and  while  his  reports  cannot  have 
included  all  the  acts  of  occupation  and  control  of  the  Spaniards 
during  this  period,  they  include  so  much,  and  with  such  particu- 
larity of  statement,  as  to  prove  conclusively  the  active  assertions 
of  Spanish  authority  and  dominion  during  this  period  over  the 
entire  territory.    Supplemented  by  later  Spanish  reports,  they 
present  a  long  series  of  facts,  running  through  the  entire  history 
of  this  period  down  to  the  English  occupation  of  Essequibo.     In 
order  to  understand  fully  how  complete  and  all-pervading  this 
control  was,  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  con- 
clusive evidence  which  is  presented  by  both  the  parties  in  this 
controversy  upon  the  subject. 

Attention  has  been  already  called  to  the  question  of 
the  Cuyuni  horse  trade  which  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  the  prohibition  which  the  Spaniards  placed 
^pon  this  trade  in  Cuyuni,  and  to  the  admission  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  that  the  territory  was  Spanish  territory  and  his  acqui- 
escence in  the  prohibition  upon  that  distinct  ground,  as  stated  by 
himself.  There  is  no  question  that  upon  this  occasion  Spain  exer- 
cised territorial  dominion  over  the  Cuyuni  valley  and  that  the 
Dutch  recognized  her  territorial  rights  in  that  region. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Spaniards 
^«re  actively  occupied  in  developing  their  system  of  mission  set- 
tlements on  the  tributaries  of  the  Cuyuni.  The  great  extent  and 
influence  of  the  mission  settlements  in  this  region  has  already  been 
Miced.  They  were  made  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  State,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Guayana  exer- 
cised a  constant  supervision  over  them  and  their  necessities. 
Under  the  Royal  direction,  the  territory  had  been  divided  among 
the  different  religious  orders.    The  settlements  with  which  this 
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controversy  has  to  do  were  those  assigned  by  the  State  to  the 
Catalonian  Capuchins. 

The  missions  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor, 
and  visits  of  inspection  were  made  to  them  from  time  to  time  by 
him.  It  is  enough  to  mention  as  an  illustration  of  these  inspec- 
tions the  visit  of  Governor  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros  in  1743  (V.  C. 
II,  286-294),  in  company  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Missions,  the 
report  of  which  mentions  the  Catalonian  Capuchins  as  having 
been  "  appointed  by  His  Majesty  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
of  this  Province,"  and  discloses  the  nature  of  the  supervision  exer- 
cised over  the  settlements  by  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical, 
functionaries,  each  of  whom,  in  their  respective  departments, 
were  invested  with  authority  by  the  Spanish  crown,  and  repre- 
sented and  enforced  the  territorial  dominion  of  Spain. 

Of  the  mission  settlements  so  established  by  the  Catalonian  Ca- 
puchins, several  had  been  founded  and  had  carried  on  a  flourish- 
ing existence  for  a  number  of  years  before  we  hear  any  mention 
of  them  in  the  Dutch  records.  Not  until  1746  is  an  allusion  made 
to  them  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  colony  of  Esse- 
quibo.  In  that  year  Commandeur  Storm  writes  to  the  Company 
to  inform  it  of  a  mission,  together  with  a  small  fort,  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  up  in  Cuyuni  (V.  C.  II,  96),  and  "that  they  were 
busy  making  much  brick  there,  with  the  intention  next  year  to 
found  yet  another  mission  and  fort  some  hours  nearer,  farther 
down  this  river,  [while]  all  the  Indians  coming  away  from  those 
parts,  are  fleeing  this  way  and  praying  for  protection,"  which 
was  doubtless  true,  as  it  was  in  1746  and  1748  that  the  mis- 
sions of  Palmar  and  Miamo  were  established. 

Toward  the  close  of  1748  Storm's  attention  is  again  called  to 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Cuyuni  basin.  He  says,  December  2, 1T48 
(V.  C.  II,  101): 

"  The  Spaniards  were  beginning  to  approach  more  and  more  up  ib 
Cuyuni." 
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In  1760,  on  the  occasion  of  Storm's  visit  to  Holland,  he  said 
(V.  C.  II,  106): 

**  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territory  be 
known,  in  order  snccessfally  to  oppose  the  continual  approach  of  the  neigh- 
boring Spaniards,  who,  if  they  are  not  checked  will  at  last  shut  us  in  on 
all  sides,  and  who  under  pretext  of  establishing  their  missions  are  fortify- 
ing themselves  everywhere.  And,  because  the  limits  are  unknown,  we 
dare  not  openly  oppose  them  as  might  very  easily  be  done,  by  means  of  the 
Carib  nation,  their  sworn  enemies. '^ 

On  Storm's  return,  in  1752,  he  had  to  report  not  only  the  ad- 
vance of  the  missions,  but  the  driving  away  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Cuyuni  territory.    He  said  (V.  C.  II,  109): 

'^  The  Spaniards  have  attacked  and  driven  away  the  Caribs  below  Oro- 
noque,  and  these  have  all  retreated  to  our  side  "  (that  is,  the  Dutch  side  of 
the  territory). 

In  1755  he  made  his  sixth  appeal  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
boundary,  and  reported  (V.  C.  II,  119),  that  **  they  [the  Spaniards) 
have  now  taken  complete  possession  of  the  creek  Orawary, 
emptying  into  the  Cuyuni,  which  indisputably  is  your  territory  " — 
always  upon  the  theory  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Cuyuni,  as  well 
as  the  Cuyuni  itself,  belonged  to  the  Dutch. 

It  was  at  this  very  time  (1750)  that  the  missions  sufifered  from 
the  severest  blow  which  they  had  to  encounter  during  their  whole 
history.  The  correspondence  of  the  Dutch  Commandeur  with  the 
West  India  Company  shows  at  whose  instigation  the  blow  was 
dealt  and  by  what  means  the  attack  was  brought  about.  No 
fouler  act  of  treachery  was  ever  planned  by  a  civilized  Govern- 
ment, and  the  correspondence  reveals  the  entire  scheme  from 
beginning  to  end  in  all  its  naked  deformity. 

But  Storm's  conspiracy  was  not  an  exercise  of  political  control. 
His  secret  mode  of  action  negatived  the  idea  of  political  control; 
even  though  early  in  1750,  three  of  the  most  flourishing  missions, 
Miamo,  Yuruari  and  Curumo  (V.  C.-C.  Ill,  374),  and  later  in  the 
same  year  two  others,  Tupuquen  and  Cumamo  (V.  C.  II,  339), 
were  destroyed  by  the  Caribs.     Most  of  these  were  suqsequently 
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restored,  Miamo  and  Yuruari  as  early  as  1753;  some  not  for 
several  years  later. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Alva- 
rado,  who  was  a  subordinate  of  Iturriaga  in  the  investigations  for 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Boundary  Commission,  coming  to 
Guiana,  as  he  had,  immediately  after  these  occurrences,  and  while 
the  blackened  ruins  of  the  missions  he  was  to  inspect  were  still 
standing,  should  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  these  catas- 
trophes, which  it  was  more  than  suspected  had  been  instigated  by 
the  Dutch,  as  to  have  said,  in  a  report  of  1755  (B.  C.  II,  107)  that 
the  missions  were  ^*  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  than  in  those 
of  their  proper  owner." 

The  statement  is  only  important  by  reason  of  the  reference  to 
it  in  the  British  Case,  where  it  is  made,  as  it  were,  a  foundation 
for  a  suggestion  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  political  control  of 
the  Dutch  extended  over  these  missions.  Such  is  obviously  not 
the  meaning  be  conveyed  by  Alvarado,  and  such  a  conclusion  is 
entirely  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  history  as  disclosed  by  both 
Dutch  and  Spanish  authorities. 

The  next  advance  of  the  Spaniards  is  far  more  serious.  This 
is  reported  with  great  detail  in  1756  (V.  C.  II,  121-2),  and  bears 
out  the  prediction  made  several  years  before  and  already  referred 
to,  that  the  Spanish  would  extend  their  settlements  in  a  circle  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni.  Three  *'  strong- 
holds "  were  reported  as  having  been  established,  those  on  the 
Wenamu,  the  Massaruni  and  the  Siparuni.  These  settlements  or 
posts  lay  far  to  the  east  of  the  mission  valley. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Storm,  in  his  endeavor  to 
counteract  the  Spanish  control  of  Cuyuni,  set  up  his  feeble  post 
at  Quive-Kuru.  The  attempt  was  unavailing.  In  1758,  as  we 
know,  the  matter  was  reported  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Missioni 
to  the  Spanish  Commandant,  and  Captain  Bonalde  was  sent  witt 
his  troops  to  repel  the  intrusion,  which  he  accomplished  will 
thoroughness  and  despatch.     No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  th 
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successful  assertion  of  territorial  dominion  and  habitual  control 
could  be  given.     But  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 

In  the  following  year  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  133)  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Spaniards  continues,  and  suggests  that  the 
conditions  of  affairs  is  such  that 

"  the  Colony  will  be  ruined  immediately  there  is  the  least  misunderstand- 
ing with  Spain.  Your  Lordships  will  therefore  see  that  this  matter  is 
fully  deserving  of  your  attention.  The  Spaniards  continue  to  stay  where 
they  are,  and  to  entrap  and  drive  away  all  the  Caraibans  living  there.'' 

In  1760,  speaking  of  the  desertion  of  the  slaves  and  the  im* 
possibihty  of  checking  it,  Storm  says  (V.  C.  II,  142): 

"  What  I  most  feared  was  that  they  might  take  the  road  through 
Cajoeny  where,  since  the  raid  upon  the  Post  by  the  Spaniards  there  are 
no  more  Indians,  and  there  was  therefore  no  means  of  stopping  them." 

In  a  later  letter,  in  the  same  year,  he  adds  (id.,  142): 

"  The  road  to  Cajoeny  was  open  to  them,  because  since  the  raid  upon 
the  Post  there  by  the  Spaniards  the  river  has  not  been  occupied,  and  the 
r<ja(l  to  Orinoco  is  an  open  and  eas}'  one." 

He  concludes  (/d.,  143): 

**  To  what  will  this  lead,  your  Lordships?  If  such  acts  of  violence 
we  not  stopped,  what  will  the  results  be?  The  Kiver  Cajoeny  is  still  un- 
guarded, and  presents  an  easy  road  to  fugitive  slaves.  I  have  not  yet 
reestablished  the  Post  there,  always  hoping  that  the  matter  might  receive 
redress  in  Europe.  I  could  not  act  in  the  matter  without  using  violence, 
*ndthi8  I  would  not  do  without  special  orders." 

In  1761  matters  are  growing  worse.  The  Spaniards  have  come 
down  the  Cuyuni  even  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Essequibo  settle- 
ment.   Storm  says  (V.  C.  II,  145): 

'*  Everything  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river"  [meaning  the  Essequibo 
KverJ  <'  is  in  a  state  of  upset,  the  people  who  live  there  bringing  their  best 
goods  down  the  stream.  This  is  because  a  party  of  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Indians  in  Cajoeny  have  been  down  to  the  lowest  fall  where  your  Lord- 
ships' indigo  plantation  wus  situated,  driving  all  the  Indians  thence,  and 
«»cn,  it  is  said,  having  killed  several.  The  Indians  sent  in  complaint 
opon  complaint.  I  fear  that  bloodshed  and  murder  will  come  of  this 
because  if  they  come  below  the  fall  the  inhabitants  will  surely  shoot  upon 
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them  and  not  allow  them  to  approach,  and  what  will  the  consequences  of 
that  be?" 

In  the  next  year,  1762,  it  appears  from  Storm's  report  (V.  C. 

II,  147)  that  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  lowest  fall  of  the 

Uuyuni  have  become  a  regular  practice,  and  that  they  are  keeping 

the  valley  of  that  river  under  such  control  as  to  constitute  an 

effective  military  occupation.     He  says: 

"  They  are  not  yet  quiet,  but  send  detachments  from  time  to  time, 
which  come  down  as  far  as  the  lowest  fall,  close  to  the  dwelling  of  jour 
Lordships'  Creoles,  by  which  both  the  settlers  and  our  Indians  are  con- 
tinually being  alarmed,  and  take  refuge  each  time  down  stream.  This  is 
very  annoying.  They  must  have  great  and  important  reasons  to  make 
such  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  this  branch  of  our  river,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  hope,  too,  that  your  Lord- 
ships may  find  a  means  of  stopping  them/' 

It  is  always  the  lowest  fall  that  is  given  by  Storm  as  the 
boundary  of  the  actual  political  control  of  Spain. 

In  a  later  letter  of  the  same  year  he  renews  these  statements, 
as  follows  (V.  C.  II,  149): 

'*  From  the  reports  received  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  I  learn 
that  the  Spanish  Indians  of  the  Missions  continue  to  send  out  daily 
patrols  as  far  as  the  great  fall  (just  below  which  your  Lordships'  Creoles 
live) ;  all  the  Oaraibans  have  also  left  that  river,  and  gone  to  live  above 
Essequibo. " 

Three  months  later  he  is  almost  in  despair.     He  says  (V.  C.  n» 

151): 

**The  Indians  have  also  informed  me  that  the  Spaniards  up  i^ 
Cajoeny  are  engaged  in  building  boats.  Where  will  all  this  end,  my 
Lords?  I  fear  that  this  may  lead  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Colony  (which 
God  forbid)  unless  rigorous  measures  are  taken.  Our  forbearance  in  the 
matter  of  Cajoeny  makes  them  bolder  and  bolder.  At  the  time  of  that 
occurrence  the  Caraibans  were  full  of  courage  and  ready  for  all  kinds  of 
undertaking ;  now  they  are  all  driven  away  from  there  and  have  retired 
right  up  into  Essequibo." 

In  1763  Storm  reports  (V.  C.  II,  154),  of  the  Cuyuni  that  "  the 
Spaniards  have  driven  away  the  Caraibans  who  lived  there,  and 
who  could  apprehend  and  bring  back  the  runaways." 
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Enclosed  in  a  letter  of  August,  1764,  the  Director- General 
^nds  to  the  Company  (B.  C.  Ill,  106),  a  treatise  concerning  the 
Company's  trading  places,  in  which  he  describes  at  length  Mahai- 
•ony,  Arinda,  Cuyuni  and  Moruca.  He  says  *'the  third  post  was 
>nthe  River  of  Cuyuni,"  and  he  then  refers  to  the  attack  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  destruction  of  the  post. 

**  The  reasons  that  they  had,"  he  says,  "  for  such  unlawful  proceedings 
nnst  be  best  known  to  themselves,  because  they  cannot  have  the  very  least 
badow  to  a  claim  of  possession  ;  or  it  must  have  been  the  chimerical  pre- 
«D8ions  of  the  priests  in  these  parts  that  the  whole  of  America  belongs  to 
3U  Catholic  Majesty  and  that  all  other  nations  hold  possession  merely 
orecario  and  by  permission  "  (p.  109). 

In  the  same  report  occurs  (p.  Ill)  a  very  significant  statement 
of  the  Director-General: 

"  If  we  ever  desired  to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  and  French, 
the  posts  of  which  I  have  spoken  would  be  absolutely  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable; and  if  this  matter  is  not  taken  in  hand,  our  neighbors  will 
<lQietly  approach  and  surround  us,  and  finally,  without  exercising  any  vio- 
lence, drive  us  from  the  country.  This  is  what  is  already  beginning  to  bo 
obeenred ;  and  what  can  we  expect  from  the  numerous  arrivals  of  settlers 
in  Cayenne  and  the  removal  of  Spanish  people  and  plantations  in  Guayana 
80  much  nearer  to  our  boundaries  ?  The  latter  go  to  work  openly,  like  a 
proad  nation;  and  they  can  therefore  be  better  opposed,  an  open  enemy 
iieyer  being  so  dangerous  as  a  secret  one." 

Evidently  the  Spaniards  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  suppress 
their  claim  of  right,  and  to  make  opposition  *' quietly  and  with- 
out appearing  therein." 

In  an  undated  letter  of  the  same  period,  he  says  of  the  Cuyuni 
(V.  C.  II,  167): 

*'  This  river  is  a  tract  of  land  along  which  the  Spaniards  spread  them- 
selves from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  come  closer  by  means  of  their  mis- 
sions, the  small  parties  sent  out  by  them  coming  close  to  the  place  where 
fhe  Honourable  Company's  indigo  plantation  stood,  and  being  certain 
to  try  and  establish  themselves  if  they  are  not  stopped  in  time." 

Here  again  we  have  Spanish  control  extending  to  the  lowest 
fall 
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In  1764  Storm  is  endeavoring  to  re-establish  his  post,  this  time, 
but  he  meets  with  difficulties  from  the  start.     He  says  (V.  C.  II, 

159): 

*'  Whatever  trouble  I  have  taken,  and  whatever  promises  I  have  made, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  Indians  up  to  the  present  to  aid  me  in  re- 
establishing the  Post  in  Cajoeny,  and  without  their  help  it  cannot  be 
done,  because  with  slaves  it  is  not  only  too  costly  but  also  too  dangerous, 
so  that  I  am  in  great  difficulties  with  this  work,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  that  Post  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  necessity/' 

After  eight  years  of  patrolling  and  watching  the  river,  the 
Spaniards  might  fairly  assume  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to 
re-establish  the  Dutch  Post.  Of  the  third  post  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  ever  aware. 

In  1765  he  reports  (V.  C.  II,  161): 

^ ' .  .  .  that  preparations  are  being  made  to  establish  a  new  mis- 
sion between  Cajoeny  and  Masserouny,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  our 
land. 

^'  Should  this  happen  we  shall  be  compelled  to  oppose  them  with 
violence,  because  the  consequences  of  that  could  only  be  harmful,  and 
would  finally  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  Colony.  This  is  certain,  that  so 
long  as  no  satisfaction  is  given  by  the  Court  of  Spain  concerning  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Post  in  Cajoeny,  the  Spaniards  will  gradually  become 
more  insolent,  and  will  gain  ground  on  us  from  year  to  year." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  reports  on  the  part  of  Storm,  he 
never  opposes  the  Spaniards  with  violence  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  old  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  post 
at  Quive-Kuru  still  remains  unsatisfied;  not  only  that,  but  the 
Company's  Creole  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  that  time  is  employed 
as  smith  at  one  of  the  missions,  and  he  says  (V.  C.  II,  161). 

^*  Is  it  not  hard,  sirs,  that  one  must  look  on  patiently  at  such  robbery 
and  endure  it  ?" 

One  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  sympathy  with  Storm  in 
his  anxieties  and  complaints.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  his  course 
of  proceeding  in  opposing  no  resistance  to  the  Spanish  occupation 
and  control  of  the  Cuyuni  basin  down  to  the  falls  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  West  India  Company. 
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Their  Director-General  fretted  and  chafed  at  inactivity,  but  the 
viriser  and  perhaps  more  conscientious  beads  that  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  colony,  knowing  that  they  had  no  ground  of  right, 
refused  to  permit  any  action  to  be  taken  which  would  bring  on  a 
collision. 

The  point,  however,  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  is  the 

completeness  and  long  duration  of  the  Spanish  control  of  the 

Cuyuni,  of  which  there  had.  been  no  interruption  whatever  since 

the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the  Spaniards  first  asserted 

their  rights  of  territorial  dominion  by  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from 

engaging  in  the  horse  trade  on  their  territory.     So  far  from  this 

dominion  being  interrupted,   it  was  every  year  increased  and 

strengthened. 

The  feeble  efforts  of  Storm  to  oppose  the  territorial  authority 
of  the  Spanish  crown  by  the  second  post  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
those  at  Quive-Kuru.  Even  Dutch  influence  with  the  Indians,  of 
which  80  much  has  been  urged,  has  now  disappeared.  In  June, 
1767,  Storm  had  reported  (V.  C.  II,  170-1),  the  post  ready;  but 
he  stated  at  the  same  time 

'Hhat  the  Indians  are  being  bribed  and  incited  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  the  least  thing  for  the  Postholder,  and  that  even 
when  he  orders  the  passing  boats  to  lie  to  to  see  whether  there  are  any  run- 
aways in  them,  they  obstinately  refuse  to  do  so,  and  when  he  threatens 
to  shoot  upon  them  they  reply  that  they  have  bows  ahd  arroios  with 
tchick  to  answer." 

In  1769  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  180): 

**  It  is  finished  now,  my  lords;  neither  Postholders  nor  Posts  are  of 
any  use  now.  The  slaves  can  now  proceed  at  their  ease  to  the  Missions 
without  fear  of  being  pursued,  and  we  shall  in  a  short  time  have  entirely 
lost  possession  of  the  river  Cajoeny." 

It  appears  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  post  was  absolutely 

useless.    In  March,  1769,  Storm  said  (V.  C.  II,  182)  that 

*'  the  road  for  the  runaways  is  now  quite  open  and  free,  it  being  im- 
possible for  the  Post  in  Cajoeny  to  stop  them,  there  being  a  number  of 
inland  paths;  nor  can  we  be  warned  in  any  way  by  Indians,  there  being  no 
more  of  these  in  that  river.    They  did  begin  to  settle  there  again  when  the 
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post  was  re-established,  but  the  raid  made  by  the  Spaniards  last  year, 
when  a  large  party  of  Indians  were  captured  and  taken  away,  has  filled 
the  rest  with  terror,  and  they  are  gradually  drawing  off." 

In  the  same  month,  a  little  later,  he  said  {id.j  183): 

"  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  they  would  gradually  acquire  a 
foothold  in  Cayuni,  and  try  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  river,  as  then 
now  practically  have  done  at  the  end  of  the  past  year." 

By  his  confession,  therefore,  the  Spaniards  have  practical  pos- 
session of  the  river. 

Rumors  now  began  to  reach  the  Governor  of  a  projected  attack 
upon  the  post;  in  fact,  the  valley  of  the  Cuyuni  was  full  of  them. 
Storm,  however,  did  nothing  to  reinforce  it,  having  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  two  Byliers  to  their  fate.  Other 
rumors  came,  more  precise  in  their  character. 

The  Director-General,  March  23,  1767  (V.  C.  11,  169),  wrote  to 
the  Company  that  his  Creole 

''  had  reported  that  he  had  heard  from  a  few  Indians  that  a  party  of 
Indians  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanish  Mission  to  make  a  raid  upon  tbe 
Post,  and  had  completely  sacked  it,  and  that  he  was  going  to  find  oat  how 
true  that  was." 

As  it  turned  out,  no  attack  was  made,  because  none  was 
needed.  The  thi*eat  of  attack  was  sufficient.  Before  the  attack 
could  be  made  the  two  Byliers  had  concluded  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  had  fled  precipitately,  without  wait- 
ing for  Storm's  permission. 

Their  last  refuge  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dutch 
frontier  and  in  an  isolated  position  on  an  island  between  the  falls. 
Here  the  Spaniards  did  not  interfere  with  them,  if  indeed  they 
were  aware  of  their  existence.  This  post  was  abandoned  three 
years  later.  While  it  lasted  it  offered  no  opposition  to  the  exercise 
of  Spanish  dominion.  From  this  time  on,  the  Dutch  archives 
take  no  further  heed  of  Cuyuni. 

For  the  remaining  period,  the  evidence  must  be  found  in 
Spanish  reports.  These  show  a  continuous  enforcement  of 
political  control. 


] 
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In  1787  Mariano  de  Cervera  commanded  (V.  C.  H,  446)  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Cuyuni  against  certain  hostile  Indians,  of  whom 
be  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  number  as  prisoners. 

The  immediate  supervision  of  the  Cuyuni  valley  was  at  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  able  and  intelligent  Adjutant-Major  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Guayana,  Lopez  de  la  Puente  (V.  C.  II,  448).  In 
1T88,  he  made  an  extended  inspection  of  the  mission  settle- 
ments, from  Alta  Gracia  as  far  as  Cura,  on  the  lower  Yuruari,  in- 
dading  Upata,  Santa  Maria,  Carapo,  Guascipati,  Tupuquen  and 
Angel  Custodio.  Six  or  seven  leagues  from  Cura  the  new  settle- 
ment of  Tumeremo  had  been  founded  two  years  before,  with  a 
church  and  a  cattle  farm  (V.  C.  II,  457). 

In  the  following  winter,  De  la  Puente  passed  three  months  in 
Cuyuni.  He  was  there  from  November  7,  1788,  to  February  5, 
1789,  and  a  minute  journal  of  this  expedition  is  preserved  to  us 
(V.  C.  II,  462-467).  In  the  coui*se  of  his  operations,  he  appre- 
hended an  Indian  chief  named  Manuyari,  who  was  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  falls  of  Cuyuni,  which  here 
again  appears  as  the  frontier.  Manuyari  was  a  scout  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch;  and  partly  on  this  account  and  partly 
l^dcaose  of  acts  which  he  had  committed  in  the  Cuyuni  valley 
against  the  Indians  living  there,  the  Spanish  authorities  desired 
to  take  him  into  custody.  He  had  also  stolen  an  Indian  woman 
from  Panapana.  The  expedition  had  four  boats  and  a  corre- 
sponding force  of  troops.  It  proceeded  down  the  Yururari  into 
the  Cuyuni,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo  and  continued  on 
ite  journey,  until  it  reached  the  Camaria  rapids,  the  head  of  the 
lowest  fall  on  the  Cuyuni.  Here  a  detachment  captured  Manuyari, 
with  the  woman  whom  he  had  stolen  and  ten  other  prisoners. 

Immediately  after  de  la  Puente's  return  the  Governor  of 
Quayana,  Marmion,  decided  to  establish  a  village  and  fort  at  the 
tiouth  of  the  Curumo,  where  it  empties  into  the  Cuyuni,  and  on 
be  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  latter  river  (V.  C.  II,  471).  His 
ecommeudation  received  the  royal  approval  (V.  C.  II,  478),  and 
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iu  1792-3  the  fort  was  built  and  occupied,  and  a  sergeant  placec 
in  command  of  the  garrison  (V.  C.  11,  479). 

From  this  time  on  the  fort  in  Cuyuni  was  regularly  maic 
tained.     No  notice  was  taken  of  its  establishment  by  the  Dutch. 

In  18(H)  the  report  of  the  garrison  at  Guayana,  Dumberiii 
357  soldiers,  showed  the  force  still  at  Cuyuni  in  command  of 
sergeant  (V.  C.  II,  485),  with  a  detachment  of  troops  as  a  gan 
son,  and  a  similar  return  shows  the  same  condition  in  1809  P 
C.  II,  48(5).  So  matters  continued  until  the  war  of  independent 
broke  out  iu  Venezuela. 

The  history  of  Spanish  control  in  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni  basi 
has  now  been  traced  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  occ< 
pation  of  Essequibo.  Side  by  side  with  this  history  we  have  tt 
history  of  Dutch  movements  during  the  same  period.  The  latt< 
were  not  in  any  sense  attempts  at  control.  There  were  no  pr 
tensions  to  territorial  rights.  The  Home  Government  forbade  tl 
making  of  any  such  claims.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  West  Ind 
Company  that  this  district  might  be  neglected  by  the  Spaniard 
that  it  might  attract  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists;  that  the  a 
vauce  of  the  Spaniards  might  be  checked  by  the  Indians,  and  th 
gradually  and  unobserved  the  Dutch  might  succeed  in  obtainii 
some  footing  therein.     In  all  these  hopes  they  were  disappointed 

Comparing  the  insignificance  of  the  measures  taken  by  t 
Dutch  in  reference  to  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni  basin  with  the  sj 
tematic  policy  pursued  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards,  we  fi: 
that  the  latter  maintained  throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  c€ 
tury  close  and  effective  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole 
this  territory,  a  large  part  of  which,  certainly  ten  thousand  sqm 
miles  in  extent,  they  filled  with  populous  and  prosperous  sett 
ments,  which  wei'e  constantly  advancing  further  and  further  ii 
the  interior.  All  of  it  they  effectively  guarded.  They  uniforn 
maintained  a  claim  to  the  territory,  and  defined  the  frontier  as  1 
ing  at  the  Kssequibo,  exercising  authority  to  the  lowest  fall 
Cuyuni.    This  frontier  they  effectively  held. 
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The  above  facts  effectually  dispose  not  only  of  the  question  of 
exclusive  control  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  control  of  any 
kind  whatever.  From  the  time  when  the  Essequibo  Governor 
submitted  to  the  prohibition  of  trade  in  the  interior  territory,  on 
the  ground  that  the  territory  was  Spanish,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
centuiy,  when  all  reference  to  this  district  disappears  from  the 
Dutch  archives,  the  story  is  one  of  continuous  Spanish  dominion 
and  control,  uninterrupted  by  any  serious  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  are  ^here  narrated  in  the 
very  language  of  the  contemporary  records,  one  cannot  but  read 
with  astonishment  the  extraordinary  statement  contained  in  the 
British  Case  (p.  32)  that 

'*  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1714)  the  Dutch  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  the  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Ouiaua,  from  various 
positions  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Barima  to  the  Pariacot  Savannali  beyond 
the  River  Cuyuni  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  they  were  already 
opening  up  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Essequibo." 

The  grounds  for  this  sweeping  assertion  are  that 

"  Their  plantations  and  settlements  lined  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo, 
Massaruni  and  Cuyuni  for  some  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
rivers.  They  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  interior,  who  looked  to  them  as  their  arbiters  in  tribal  disputes,  and 
offered  them  assistance  in  time  of  hostile  attacks." 

Equally  surprising  is  the  following  statement  of  the  British 

Case  (p.  49): 

**The  Spaniards  never  occupied  the  Cuyuni.  It  was  expected  by  the 
Spaniards  that  the  Dutch  would  at  once  reoccupy  the  post.  In  fact  they 
^id  formally  reoccupy  the  Cuyuni  with  a  Post  in  1766.  They  would  have 
feoccupied  it  sooner  had  it  not  been  that  all  their  available  energies  were 
^inporarily  diverted  to  assisting  in  the  suppression  of  a  negro  revolt  in 
.Berbice  While  there  was  no  Post  provisional  arrangements  were  made  for 
hatching  the  river. " 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  British  Case  that  the  '^Spaniards 
never  occupied  the  Cuyuni,"  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
evidence  annexed  to  that  case  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  fore- 
going page. 
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in  1792-3  the  fort  was  built  and  occupied,  and  a  sergeant  placed 
in  command  of  the  garrison  (V.  C.  II,  479). 

From  this  time  on  the  fort  in  Cuyuni  was  regularly  main- 
tained.    No  notice  was  taken  of  its  establishment  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1800  the  report  of  the  garrison  at  Guayana,  numbering 
357  soldiers,  showed  the  force  still  at  Cuyuni  in  command  of  a 
sergeant  (V.  C.  II,  485),  with  a  detachment  of  troops  as  a  garri- 
son, and  a  similar  return  shows  the  same  condition  in  1809  (V. 
C.  II,  486).  So  matters  continued  until  the  war  of  indepeudence 
broke  out  in  Venezuela. 

The  history  of  Spanish  control  in  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni  basin 
has  now  been  traced  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  occu- 
pation of  Essequibo.  Side  by  side  with  this  history  we  have  the 
history  of  Dutch  movements  during  the  same  period.  The  latter 
were  not  in  any  sense  attempts  at  control.  There  were  no  pre- 
tensions to  territorial  rights.  The  Home  Government  forbade  the 
making  of  any  such  claims.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  West  India 
Company  that  this  district  might  be  neglected  by  the  Spaniards; 
that  it  might  attract  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists;  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Spaniards  might  be  checked  by  the  Indians,  and  that 
gradually  and  unobserved  the  Dutch  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  footing  therein.     In  all  these  hopes  they  were  disappointed. 

Comparing  the  insignificance  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  reference  to  the  Cuyuni-Massaruni  basin  with  the  sys- 
tematic policy  pureued  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards,  we  find 
that  the  latter  maintained  throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury close  and  effective  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole  of 
this  territory,  a  large  part  of  which,  certainly  ten  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent,  they  filled  with  populous  and  prosperous  settle- 
ments, which  were  constantly  advancing  further  and  further  into 
the  interior.  All  of  it  they  effectively  guarded.  They  uniformly 
maintained  a  claim  to  the  territory,  and  defined  the  frontier  as  be- 
ing at  the  Essequibo,  exercising  authority  to  the  lowest  fall  of 
Cuyuni.     This  frontier  they  effectively  held. 
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The  above  facts  effectuallj  dispose  not  only  of  the  question  of 
exclusive  control  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but  of  control  of  any 
kind  whatever.  From  the  time  when  the  Essequibo  Governor 
submitted  to  the  prohibition  of  trade  in  the  interior  territory,  on 
the  ground  that  the  territory  was  Spanish,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
centuiy,  when  all  reference  to  this  district  disappears  from  the 
Dutch  archives,  the  story  is  one  of  continuous  Spanish  dominion 
and  control,  uninterrupted  by  any  serious  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  are  ^here  narrated  in  the 
very  language  of  the  contemporary  records,  one  cannot  but  read 
with  astonishment  the  extraordinary  statement  contained  in  the 
British  Case  (p.  32)  that 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1714)  the  Dutch  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  the  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Guiana,  from  various 
positions  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Barima  to  the  Pariacot  Sjivannah  beyond 
the  River  Cuyuni  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  they  were  already 
opening  up  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Essequibo." 

The  grounds  for  this  sweeping  assertion  are  that 

"Their  plantations  and  settlements  lined  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo, 
Massaruni  and  Cuyuni  for  some  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
rivers.  They  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  interior,  who  looked  to  them  as  their  arbiters  in  tribal  disputes,  and 
offered  them  assistance  in  time  of  hostile  attacks." 

Equally  surprising  is  the  following  statement  of  the  British 

Case  (p.  49): 

"The  Spaniards  never  occupied  the  Cuyuni.  It  was  expected  by  the 
Spaniards  that  the  Dutch  would  at  once  reoccupy  tlie  post.  In  fact  they 
did  formally  reoccupy  the  Cuyuni  with  a  Post  in  1766.  They  would  have 
i^^oecupied  it  sooner  had  it  not  been  that  all  their  available  energies  were 
^inporarily  diverted  to  assisting  in  the  suppression  of  a  negro  revolt  in 
.Berbice  While  there  was  no  Post  provisional  arrangements  were  made  for 
watching  the  river. " 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  British  Case  that  the  '^  Spaniards 
never  occupied  the  Cuyuni,"  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
evidence  annexed  to  that  case  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  fore- 
going page. 
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As  to  the  reasons  why  the  Dutch  delayed  in  occupying  the 
post,  these  are  entirely  beside  the  question. 

The  last  statement,  that  ^^  while  there  was  no  post,  provisional 
arrangements  were  made  for  watching  the  river,"  refers  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  Company's  old  Creoles,  Tampoko,  was  di- 
rected to  stay  near  the  lower  falls  and  observe  the  operations  of 
the  Spaniards.  (B.  C.  Ill,  131.)  How  well  he  observed  them,  and 
how  complete  and  extensive  they  were,  the  correspondence  of  the 
Director-General  conclusively  shows;  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
enabled  to  watch  them  at  the  lower  falls  shows  how  extensive 
was  the  patrol  of  the  Spaniards,  and  how  completely  the  falls 
were  regarded  as  the  territorial  frontier. 

The  British  Case  states  (p.  61)  that  the  projected  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Cur u  mo  was  approved  in  1791  by  the  King,  but  that  a 
despatch  by  Marmion  in  October,  1793,  shows  that  the  erection  of 
the  fort  had  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
scheme  was  ever  carried  out.  This  last  statement,  that  no  part  of 
the  scheme  was  ever  earned  out,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact 
The  fort,  as  already  stated,  was  built  and  the  garrison  maintained 
there  at  least  as  late  as  1809. 

It  is  inexplicable  that,  in  view  of  the  conclusive  evidence  pre- 
sented, the  British  Case  should  still  deny  the  existence  of  the  fort 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Cuyuni  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cururao. 
This  error  in  the  British  Case  is  referred  to  at  p.  66  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Counter-Case.  The  persistent  error  in  the  note  to  Mar- 
mion's  report  of  1793,  where  the  worf  Orinoco  is  substituted 
for  Curumo,  made  it  necessary  to  print  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Venezuelan  Counter- Case,  vol.  3,  p.  147,  a  photographic  copy  of 
the  original  document,  where  the  name  appears  plainly  as 
Curumo.  The  statement  by  Marmion  in  1793  is  that  '*  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  town  nearly  at 
the  point  of  union  of  the  Cuyuni  with  the  Curumo,"  and  the 
existence  of  the  fort  is  beyond  contradiction. 


^V  In  the  discussiou  of  settlement  in  Barima  reference  was  made 
I  to  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  district  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  it  was  shown  that  Iook  heforo  the  Dutch  had  settled 
in  Guiana,  even  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spaniards 
■were  familiar  with  the  region,  were  trading  there  in  Indian  slaves, 
find  were  frequently  passing  back  and  forth  between  Orinoco  and 
Af  oruka  or  Pomeroon,  whence  they  could  go  by  sea  to  Essequibo 
£i.tid  other  points  on  the  coast,  where  they  either  had  settlements 
or    obtained  food  supplies  for  Trinidad  and  Orinoco. 

All  these  facts  belong  to  a  period  of  history  when  the  i-ecoi-da 

of  what  was  done  by  individual  traders  are  of  the  most  meager 

description.     Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,   in  1048, 

tlie  Treaty  of  Munster  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  their  possession 

of    the  trading  post  at  Essequibo.     Prom  this  time  on  we  have 

^^tt><?  recoi-ds  of  that  past,  and  of  the  colony  which  grew  up  ni-ound 

^^V-      ThoHe  records  surpass  in  extent  and  fullness,  we  venture  to 

^^tiy,  those  of  almost  any  other  colony  in  the  New  World. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  any  acts  of  political  control, 

»or  even  acts  not  implying  such  control,  connected  with  a  general 
!Hiovement  of  trade,  or  with  Indian  relations,  of  auy  consequence, 
■*hich  were  performed  by  the  Dutch  will  find  a  record  in  the 
Dutch  archives,  and  the  absence  of  such  a  record  shows  that  no 
such  acts  took  place. 

1.  The  Dutch  trade  with  the  natives  did  not  extend  to  Barinta. 

While  the  Dutch  from  the  beginning  showed  considerable 
activity  in  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  they  for  a  long 
time  showed  none  at  all  in  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  coast, 
except  on  the  Poraeroon  River.  Here  their  energies  for  tlio 
lime  being  began  and  ended.  Except  for  a  single  occasion,  in 
lfi'3,  when  Rol  reported  (V.  C.  II,  36)  that  "peace  had  been 
made  between  the  Caribs  in  Barima  and  the  Arawaks,"  "  and  he 


^^ 
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was  going  to  send  a  boat  after  carap-oil,"  not  an  allusion  is  m 
to  Indian  trade  in  Barima  until  1683. 

Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  Dutch  ever  carry  on  ti 
with  the  Indians  of  Barima.  This  singular  fact  is  to  be  nc 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Dutch  colony. 

In  1683  Barima  is  by  implication,  but  distinctly,  referred  tc 
a  place  where  up  to  that  time  the  Dutch  had  had  no  tn 
When  Beekman,  in  that  year,  tried  to  bring  about  peace  betw 
the  warring  tribes  in  Cuyuui,  he  reported  that  they  threatenec 
go  to  Barima  if  he  interfered  with  them  (V.  C.  II,  44).  I 
early  iu  1683,  in  speaking  of  their  repulse  of  his  offer  of  g 
offices,  wares  and  other  inducements,  he  said  that  ''  they  meet ; 
with  the  tart  answer  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  these  by  trad( 
Barima  and  other  places,  which  partly  squares  with  the  truth, 
account  of  the  trade  which  the  French  from  the  islands  carry 
there." 

It  is  evident  that  Beekman  had  as  yet  been  unsuccessful 
establishing  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Indians  of  Barii 
though  he  had  the  development  of  this  trade  in  mind;  and  il 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  this  year  and  the  next  pecul 
attention  directed  by  him  to  Barima  and  peculiar  efforts  made 
him  to  initiate  a  successful  trade  there.  These  effoi-ts  hi 
already  been  considered  with  reference  to  settlement.  Here  tl 
must  be  discussed  on  their  bearing  on  political  control. 

Thus,  on  December  25,  1683,  he  reports  (V.  C.  II,  45): 

*^In  Barima  I  have  had  one  of  the  Company's  servants  take  up 
abode,  since  there  is  much  annatto  and  letter-wood  there  and  it  is  cl 
by  Pomeroon." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

''  Recently,  too,  it  has  been  navigated  as  many  as  two  or  three  lii 
by  Gabriel  Biscop  and  exploited  with  great  success,  much  to  the  preju( 
of  the  Company.  I  hope  this  will  meet  your  approval.  That  trade,  t 
there  and  in  Pomeroon,  I  have  forbidden  to  him,  and  to  all  other 
well.     I  wish  you  would  take  that  river  also  into  your  possession,  as 
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proYiBionally  been  done  by  me,  in  order  to  see  what  revenues  it  will  yield, 
since  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Company  can  do  as  good  a  trade  there  in 
an  open  river  as  can  private  individuals." 

Biscop  was  a  Surinam  Dutchman,  and  Beekman,  finding  that 
the  trade  in  Barima  was  promising,  as  he  had  already  found  about 
that  from  Pomeroon,  forbade  Biscop  and  other  Dutch  interlopers 
like  him  from  engaging  in  the  trade  in  both  places.  His  prohi- 
bition was  not  enforced;  and  in  his  very  next  letter,  written  three 
months  later,  March  31,  1684  (V.  C.  II,  46),  he  said: 

"But  (Jabriel  Biscop  and  other  sea-rovers  from  Surinam  not  only 
spoil  that  trade,  but  buy  up  all  the  letter- wood,  which  is  there  fairly 
abundant  and  good,  together  with  thecarap-oil  and  hammocks,  as  a  result 
of  which  I  have  obtained  this  year  only  very  few  old  and  bad  ones;  they 
traverse  and  overrun  the  land  even  into  the  river  Cuyuni." 

He  said : 

**  I  wish  you  would  take  that  river  also  into  your  possession,  as  has  pro- 
visionally been  done  by  me,  in  order  to  see  what  revenues  it  will  yield,  since 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Company  can  do  as  good  a  trade  there,  in  an  open 
river  as  can  private  individuals." 

Beekroan's  meaning  here  is  clear;  the  river  Barima  is  open  to 
general  traffic;  anybody  can  go  in  there  and  trade;  that  being  the 
case,  the  Company  has  a  right  to  go  in  there  as  much  as  anybody 
else;  therefore  he  asks  that  the  Company  will  take  the  river  into 
their  possession,  for  purposes  of  trade. 

What  Beekman  proposes  here  is  evidently  not  territorial 
acquisition.  All  that  he  is  talking  about  is  the  operation  of  trade 
in  a  certain  locality  in  Spanish  territory  which  was  open  to  gen- 
eral trade.  He  evidently  did  not  regard  the  region  as  Dutch.  His 
language  forbids  such  a  supposition.  His  idea  is  to  take  the  river 
into  possession  of  the  Company  as  against  other  Dutchmen  for 
Nirposes  of  trade,  which  he  has  done  provisionally.  When  in- 
iloded  by  the  Company's  regulations  within  the  territory  restricted 
0  its  own  trade,  it  was,  in  the  sense  of  the  charter,  '^  taken  into 
oaeeesioD  "  for  trade  parposes. 
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In  his  letter  in  the  following  March  (V.  C.  II,  45),  he  renewed 
his  suggestion  about  the  Barima,  and  stated  his  plan  of  erecting 
a  shelter,  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  the  Outlier  in  Pomeroon. 
He  said: 

"  It  would,  therefore,  if  I  may  suggest,  not  be  amiss  if  the  West  India 
Company,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aforesaid  trade,  should  take  that  rirer 
Barima  into  possession,  and  should  establish  there  a  permanent  outlier- 
ship/' 

This  is  the  same  suggestion  as  that  previously  made,  in 
Beekman's  letter  of  December  25,  except  that  it  is  more  definitely 
connected  with  trade. 

This  authorization  was  never  given.  In  the  petulant  answer 
of  the  Company  to  Beekman,  dated  August  24,  1684  (V.  C. 
II,  48),  they  condemned  nearly  everything  that  he  had  done  or 
suggested,  intimated  that  he  or  others  **  helped  themselves  to 
the  profits "  of  the  Orinoco  trade,  and  found  it  advisable  *nhat 
you  stop  it." 

This  ended  all  Beekman's  schemes  with  reference  to  Barima, 
and  it  therefore  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  proposed  "taking 
into  possession "  related  to  trade  ur  to  territorial  acquisition. 
Two  years  later  Barima  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Essequibo 
colony  by  the  establishment  of  the  second  colony  at  Pomeroon, 
under  De  Jonge,  Beekman's  personal  enemy.  De  Jonge  gave  no 
attention  whatever  to  Barima,  being  fully  occupied  with  the 
wants  of  his  struggling  colony  at  Pomeroom.  In  1689  this  colony 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  from  Barima;  the  property  was  re- 
moved to  Essequibo,  and  there  were  left  at  Pomeroon  only  three 
men  with  a  flag  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Company's  posses- 
sions. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  one  of  the  utmost  significance 
in  this  inquiry,  that  from  this  time,  during  the  whole  history  of 
the  Dutch  colony,  lasting  for  over  a  century,  hardly  another 
allusion  is  made  in  the  evidence  to  trade  with  the  Barima  district. 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  Orinoco  trade  carried  on  through 
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Barima,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to;  occasional  allusion  is 
made  to  fishing  near  the  Waini  and  in  the  Orinoco,  but,  with  the 
isolated  exceptions  named  below,  not  a  word  about  trade  in  the 
Barima  district. 

This  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  various  Journals  recording 
the  daily  events  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Cora- 
mandeur,  and  especially  the  voluminous  Diary  of  1699  to  170 J, 
prints  in  full  in  B.  C.-C,  47-158,  where  it  covers  over  100  pages. 
This  **  Official  Diary  "  records  with  extraordinary  detail  everything 
that  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Commandeur  and  the  Secretary 
or  in  which  they  took  part.  It  records  the  movements  of  all  the 
Company's  old  negro  traders,  stating  when  they  left  the  colony, 
where  they  went  and  when  they  returned;  it  tells  the  movements 
of  the  Postholders,  and  what  supplies  they  obtained  in  the  way 
of  trade  at  their  posts,  including  those  at  Demerara,  Mahaicony 
and  Pomeroon;  it  mentions  the  Indians  who  came  with  wares  of 
▼arious  kinds  to  Fort  Kykoveral,  stating  what  they  brought  and 
how  they  were  paid;  it  details  the  movements  of  the  Company's 
yacht,  of  the  coast-guard,  of  its  master  planters  on  the  Com- 
pany's plantations,  of  the  various  negro  slaves  engaged  in 
mechanical  work;  it  tells  of  the  issue  of  passports  to  planters  and 
others  going  out  of  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  in  several  cases 
of  the  issue  of  such  passports  for  the  Spanish  trade  with  the  Ori- 
noco. It  indicates  that  the  three  Postholders  (Demerara,  Mahai- 
cony, and  Pomeroon)  carried  on  steadily  a  trade,  not  apparently  of 
wy  considerable  volume,  however,  at  their  respective  posts,  and 
it  states  that  on  a  single  occasion,  on  November  11,  1699,  the 
yacht  "  Rammekens"  was  sent  to  the  Waini  (evidently  referring 
to  the  sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  that  river)  to  salt  fish  and  to  trade 
for  victuals,  but  arrived  on  December  29  *'with  a  very  bad  catch 
and  without  having  done  any  trading  "  (V.  C.  II,  65).  Except  for 
this,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  district  between  the 
Moraka,  the  Orinoco,  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  once 
mentioned.    The  name  ^'  Barima  "  does  not  occur  in  the  Journal, 
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nor  does  any  substitute  or  equivalent  for  it  occur.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  Journal  has  full,  minute  and  extensive  daily 
entries  for  two  whole  years,  the  absence  of  such  a  reference  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  colony  of  Essequibo  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  trade  in  that  district. 

The  Journal  is  mentioned  particularly  in  connection  with  this 
subject  because  its  minuteness  is  such  that  here  if  anywhere,  ref 
erence  would  inevitably  be  made  to  Barima  trade,  supposing  that 
any  such  trade  existed. 

The  negative  evidence  from  the  whole  Dutch  correspondence 
is  equally  strong  and  conclusive.  It  nowhere  states  a  single  case 
of  trading,  after  1684,  by  the  colony  or  the  colony's  agents  in 
Barima  during  a  period  of  over  a  century;  or,  with  one  exception, 
by  the  settlers  of  Essequibo.  The  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Orinoco  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  this  was  not  trade  with 
Barima;  it  was  merely  the  use  of  the  district  as  an  avenue  for 
intercolonial  Dutch  and  Spanish  trade,  a  use  to  which  it  was  pot 
by  both  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
much  more  by  the  Spaniards  than  by  the  Dutch.  The  trade  at 
the  post  of  Pomeroon  or  Moruka  is  also  frequently  mentioned; 
but  this  trade,  again,  was  not  trade  in  Barima,  it  was  a  trade 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  post  itself. 

The  single  exception  which  has  been  referred  to  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  certain  settler  named  Cauderas  in  1735  (B.  C.  II,  20-21), 
having  received  a  pei  mit  to  collect  some  debts  of  a  deceased  com- 
rade which  were  owed  to  him  by  Indians  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Barima,  took  the  permit,  together  with  some  red  slaves  belonging 
to  his  late  comrade,  and  went  off  to  Martinique.  Here  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  some  Martinique  Frenchmen  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  trading  in  Barima,  and  went  back  with  them  to  that 
locality.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  into  the  Esse- 
quibo River,  whereupon  the  Commandeur  put  him  in  jail. 
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This  is  the  sole  base  of  Essequibo  trade  in  Barima  from  the  be- 
^niug  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

In  1744,  Commandeur  Storm  proposed  to  the  Company  the 
establishment  of  a  post  in  Barima.  This  is  the  first  proposal  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  made  since  that  of  Beekman  in  1683, 
which  the  Company  had  declined  to  adopt,  since  which  time,  as 
the  records  show,  the  subject  of  Barima  had  not  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Colony, 

The  proposal  of  Storm,  in  1744,  had  a  very  different  origin 
from  that  of  Beekman,  in  1683.  Its  primary  object  was  the 
recovery  of  runaway  slaves,  who  took  that  course  to  the  Orinoco. 

He  said  (V.  C.  11,95): 

'*  The  chief  of  the  said  Indians  has  offered  me  to  answer  for  all  the 
runaway  slayes  of  this  colony  who  make  their  way  toward  Orinoco,  in 
case  I  would  establish  a  postholder  in  Barima." 

This,  then,  was  the  object  of  the  newly  projected  post,  as  it 
was  likewise  one  of  the  chief  objects,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
the  post  established  eleven  years  later  in  Cuyuni. 

Storm  also  said,  incidentally,  that  the  post  *' would  be  of 
great  utility  for  the  buying  up  of  boats  and  slaves,"  and  he 
added:  **1  have  not  yet  ventured  to  undertake  it  without  your 
orders." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  far  for  the  reasons  why  the  In- 
dians wanted  a  post  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  when  one 
remembers  the  rum  which  was  always  on  tap  at  a  Dutch  post  for 
^very  Indian  caller.  As  Professor  Burr  says  (V.  C.-C.  II,  127, 
note): 

**  This  estimate  of  the  persuasive  power  of  Dutch  rum  rests  not  alone 
OQ  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  missionaries^  but  on  the  solid  evidence 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Company's  plantations  against  the  Company's  posts 
for  the  supply  of  this  necessity.  Its  consumption  at  the  Moruca  post, 
which  lay  nearest  the  Barima  Caribs,  was  especially  laige,  and  was  expressly 
justified  by  this  need  of  hospitality  to  the  Indians.  As  at  the  governor's 
residence,  so  at  the  posts,  no  Indian  was  snlfercd  to  go  thirsty  away. 
E?en  when  in  IbOS  (April  2ii)  Qovernor  Meertens  humanely  urged  placing 
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over  the  Postholders  *  Protectors  of  the  Indians/  he  suggested  that  these 
Protectors  be  authorized  to  parchase  Hhe  necessary  rum  and  molasses' 
for  the  welcome  of  the  Indians,  and  pointed  out  that  *  the  Postholders 
should  also  be  put  in  a  position  to  give  a  glass  of  rum  to  the  Indians  who 
should  visit  them.  Even  the  consoling  qualities  of  spirits  were  not  un- 
known, for  in  the  same  governor's  journal  (April  9,  1803),  we  find  an 
order  to  his  quartermaster  to  deliver  ^  to  certain  Indians  whose  father  and 
brother  were  lately  shot  dead  in  the  expedition  against  the  bush-negroes,' 
two  jugs  of  rum,  some  codfish  and  six  flasks  of  wine.  The  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries complained  especially  of  their  powerlessness  with  the  Indians 
against  this  Dutch  means  of  allurement.'' 

Numerous  references  might  be  given  to  show  the  practice  of 
distributing  spirits  to  the  Indians  at  the  Dutch  posts.  Thus,  the 
gratuity  delivered  in  goods,  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  22nd  February,  1803  (B.  C.  VI,  180),  includes 
eighteen  cases  of  gin.  The  Journal  of  the  Commandeur,  1699  to 
1701  (B.  C.-C.  47-158),  frequently  refers  to  the  *' refreshment" 
given  to  Indians;  and  upon  this  point  the  British  Case  (App.  VII, 
181-183)  gives  some  statistics,  under  the  head  of  "Delivery of 
Kiltum  "  (rum),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Company's  plan- 
tations supplied  a  part  of  the  rum  consumed  at  the  posts.  Thus 
one  of  the  plantations  in  six  years  supplied  330  gallons  to  Moruca 
and  Arinda.  How  much  they  had  from  other  sources  is  not 
shown.  An  extraordinary  statement  occurs  in  reference  to  the 
plantation  Duynenburg,  in  1778,  as  follows: 

**  August  8th. — To  the  Indians  in  their  revels,  by  order  of  the  Director- 
General  176  gallons. 

**  November. — To  the  Indians  who  have  been  fishing 15  gallons.^ 

Other  items  occur  from  the  other  plantations. 

It  was  evident  that  protection  and  trade  were  not  the  moving 
considerations  in  the  Indian  desire  for  a  post  in  Barima.     When 
by  order  of  the  Director-General,  one  hundred  and  seventy  six 
gallons  of  rum  could  have  been  delivered  to  the  Indians  in  one 
day,    to    be    consumed    on  one    occasion,   and    officially  stated 
in   the  returns  to  be  for  use  **  in  their  revels,"  and  when  the 
accounts  of  a  single  plantation  show  frequent  shipments  of  mm 
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to  the  Monica  and  Arinda  posts,  amounting  in  six  years  to  nearly 
830 gallons,  the  fascinations  of  a  **  post"  nearby  are  not  difficult 
to  discover. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1744,  the  Company  gave  a  rather 
Don-committal  reply  (V.  C.  U,  95)  to  Storm's  proposal  of  a  post  in 
Barima.  It  did  not  in  terms  approve  or  disapprove,  still  less  did 
it  order,  the  establishment  of  the  post.     It  merely  said: 

"As  for  establishing  a  postholder  in  Barima  for  the  purpose  stated  in 
your  letter  "  [meaniug  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves],"  we  are  not  averse 
to  your  making  a  trial." 

Two  years  later,  in  1746,  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  96)  that  he 
had  not  yet  established  any  post  in  Barima.  This  is  the  last  refer- 
ence of  any  kind  to  the  project.  The  post  was  never  established. 
No  muster  roll  of  the  colony  ever  refers  to  an  employee  in 
Barima. 

In  1757  Storm  reported  (B.  C.  II,  131)  that  complaints  had  been 
made  by  the  Commandant  of  Orinoco  from  time  to  time  of  *'  the 
evil  conduct  in  Barima  of  the  traders,  or  wanderers,  as  well  from 
Surinam  as  from  here.  I  have  written  circumstantially  to  the 
od  interim  Governor  there,  Mr.  I.  Nepveu  [the  Governor  of 
Surinam]." 

This  is  the  only  action  which  Storm  took  in  the  matter,  and 
it  plamly  shows  that  the  Surinam  Dutchmen  were  the  offenders 
referred  to.  No  suggestion  is  given  that  any  offenders  from  Esse- 
quibo  were  discovered  by  him,  and  the  phrase  in  his  report  was 
Qo  doubt  derived  from  the  language  habitually  and  somewhat 
loosely  used  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  speaking  of  Dutch 
offenders  in  its  eastern  territory,  as,  for  example,  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  Valdes  to  Flores,  in  1760  (B.  C.  II,  187),  to  apprehend  **  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  adjoining  colonies  of  E^sequibo  and  Suri- 
nam," in  which  case  the  evidence  shows  that  no  traders  from 
Essequibo  were  concerned. 

If  any  E^sequibo  colonists  were  really  the  objects  of  complaint 
by  the  Governor,   they  must  have  been  those  engaged  in  the 
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Orinoco  trade,  who,  as  we  know,  were  not  infrequently  arrested 
in  the  lower  Orinoco  or  Barima  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  to  whose 
cases  the  Spanish  Governor  ingeniously  forestalled  any  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Director-General  by  himself  complaining  in 
advance  of  their  conduct.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  in  January  of  the  following  year  that  the  Secretary  at 
Essequibo  reported  to  the  Company  that  a  canoe  sent  to  the 
Orinoco  in  September  for  mules  did  not  return  for  over  two 
months,  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
quasi- Dutch  adventurer  Courthial  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Orinoco  and  deprived  of  all  he  had. 

Subsequent  to  1684,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned,  not  an 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  Barima  trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence 
down  to  the  transfer  of  British  Guiana  to  the  EInglish  in  1814. 
This  fact  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  such  trade  existed, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  other  facts  which  confirm  this  conda- 
sion. 

In  1754  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  116),  in  speaking  of  the 
Spanish  activity  in  the  Orinoco,  that  several  vessels  and  canoes 
had  arrived  there  and  that  **  the  Surinam  wanderers  and  most  of 
the  Carib  Indians  have  retired  from  Barima,  and  have  departed 
to  the  Wayne." 

This  statement  shows  that  at  the  time  there  were  no  Esse- 
quibo traders  in  Barima.  Storm  is  describing  a  general  move- 
ment out  of  Barima,  both  of  Surinam  Dutchmen  and  of  Indians, 
in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  activity  in  that  quarter.  Had 
there  been  any  Essequibo  traders  in  Barima  at  the  same  tim^ 
they  certainly  would  have  moved  off  along  with  the  others,  and 
Storm  would  unquestionably  have  mentioned  the  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  movements  of  tbe 
Surinamers. 

In  the  affidavit  dated  September  29,  1760,  of  Yana,  the  half- 
breed  Arawak  from  Wacupo,  who  was  captured  by  Lieutenant 
Flores  in  a  fishing  boat  in  Barima  in  that  year,   the  deponent 
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stated  (V.  C.  II,  30),  with  reference  to  the  *'  Dutch  settlers  from 
the  adjoining  colonies  of  Essequibo  and  Surinam,"  who  had  been 
reported  as  buying  pottos  in  the  river: 

"That  the  Hollanders  that  purchased  Poytos  do  not  belong  to  the 
E»quivo  Colony,  but  to  that  of  Surinam,  because  in  that  of  Esquivo  the 
Governor  does  not  allow  any  Hollander  to  come  out  and  make  this  kind 
of  trade."' 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fact  proved  by  the  evidence 
in  this  case  that  the  Dutch  of  Essequibo  did  not  carry  on  trade 
with  the  natives  of  Barima  in  that  district;  that  whatever  trade 
they  had  with  such  natives  stopped  at  their  frontier,  namely, 
at  the  post  of  Pomeroon,  Wacupo  or  Monica,  and  that  the  only 
exception  to  this  condition  of  affairs,  otherwise  lasting  over  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years,  from  1648  to  1814,  was  during  a  part  of 
the  two  years  1683  and  1684,  when  the  Commandeur,  Beekman, 
interested  himself  in  the  subject,  and  when  the  post  at  Pomeroon 
had  only  just  been  established,  and  the  isolated  case  of  Cauderas 
above  mentioned. 

The  statements  in  the  British  Case  (pp.  80-81)  in  reference  to 
trade  in  the  Barima  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  Essequibo 
Dutch  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  natives  in  that  dis- 
trict must  be  carefully  examined. 

The  statement  is  first  made  that: 

"In  1673  the  Dutch  were  trading  to  Barima  for  crab-oil,  and  be- 
tween this  date  and  1684  there  are  several  other  references  in  the  Dutch 
records  to  trade  carried  on  between  Essequibo  and  this  district." 

It  is  true  that  Rol,  in  1673,  stated,  at  the  place  named  (B.  C.  I, 

173)  that: 

"  Peace  had  been  made  with  the  Caribs  in  Barima  and  the  Arawaks, 
wd  they  had  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  he  was  going  to  send  a 
boat  after  carap-oil;" 

)at  it  must  be  repeated,  as  stated  before,  that  with  the  exception 

^f  this  one  statement,  that  Rol  was  going  to  send  a  boat  after 

rab-oil,  no  allusion  is  made  to  Indian  trade  in  the  Barima  until 

683. 
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If  it  can  be  said  from  this  statement  that  *'  in  1673  the  Dutch 
were  trading  to  Barima,"  then  it  is  drawing  a  very  large  couclo- 
sion  from  a  very  small  premise.  Rol  does  not  even  say  that  he 
carried  out  his  intention  of  sending  the  boat,  and  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact,  it  must  be  inferred  that  none  was  sent. 

In  1683  and  1684,  when  Beekman  conceived  his  large  project 
of  Barima  trade,  the  project  and  the  projector  were  so  severely 
snubbed  by  the  Company  immediately  after  that  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  it.  There  is  no  reference  to  Barima  trade  between 
1648  and  Beekman's  project,  in  1683,  except  the  proposal  to  send 
a  boat  for  crab-oil  there,  in  1673.  The  reference  given  in  the 
British  Case  (B.  C.  I,  181-182),  as  a  reference  to  Barima  tradedoes 
not  refer  to  that  trade  at  all.  It  is  a  reference  to  the  trade  at 
Pomeroon  and  to  the  trade  with  Spaniards  in  the  Orinoco,  bat 
there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  trade  in  Barima. 

The  British  Case  next  states  (p.  81,)  that  in  1726  the  Postholder 
of  Wakepo  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Santo  Thome  to  request 
leave  to  trade  in  the  Orinoco,  and  that  if  he  were  refused  he  was 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  slaves  and  balsam  he  desired 
in  the  Aguirre. 

This  is  true,  but  it  is  entirely  beside  the  question.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  leave  was  asked  to  trade  in  the  Orinoco,  but  not  signifi- 
cant of  Dutch  sovereignty.  As  to  the  Aguirre,  that  river  is  not 
in  controversy  in  the  present  proceeding.  It  is  as  much  Vene- 
zuelan territory  as  any  part  of  Venezuela,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
traded  there  or  not  is  immaterial  except  as  showing  that  they 
traded  in  territories  confessedly  Spanish. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  next  statement  in  the  British 
Case  (p.  81)  that 

**  In  1730  a  Dutch  trader  is  mentioned  in  the  Aguirre." 

The  Case,  however,  goes  on  to  say  that 

"  In  1735,  1754,  1757  and  1760  Dutch  traders  were  in  the  Barima." 
This  must  be  examined.     It  would  not  signify  much  if  Dutch 
traders  had  been  in  the  Barima  in  the  four  years  named.    The 
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only  astonishing  fact  would  be  that  this  was  the  only  trace  of 
>hem  to  be  found.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  of  the  four 
aises  named  is  in  point.  This  is  the  case  of  Cauderas,  in  1735 
B.  C.  II,  20-21),  already  mentioned. 

The  second,  that  in  1754  (B.  C.  II,  100),  is  a  reference  to  the 
statement  that  '*  the  Surinam  wanderers  and  most  of  the  Carib 
[ndians  havo  retired  from  Barima."  This  is  not  a  case  of  Esse- 
)uibo  traders  in  Barima. 

The  third  reference,  that  in  1757  (B.  C.  II,  131-132),  is  to  the 
letter  of  the  Director- General  referring  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Governor  of  Orinoco,  already  mentioned,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wanderers  from  Surinam  and  Essequibo. 

The  fourth,  in  1760  (B.  C.  II,  187),  is  the  case  of  the  slave 
traders  in  pursuit  of  whom  Mores  was  sent  on  his  expedition, 
ud,  as  has  been  already  clearly  shown,  in  like  manner  referred 
solely  to  the  wanderers  from  Surinam. 

The  statements  which  have  already  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  absence  of  any  trade  with  the  natives  in  Barima  of  the 
Essequibo  Dutch  may,  therefore,  be  reasserted,  any  statement  in 
the  British  Case  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  the 
^^  statement  in  the  British  Case  is  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  the  position  here  taken. 

^-  The  Barima-  Waini  district,  as  a  means  of  transit  and  traffic^ 
was  used  much  more  by  the  Spaniards  than  by  the  Dutch. 

The  subject  of  the  Orinoco  trade  of  the  colony  of  Essequibo  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of  settlement.  Whatever 
this  trade  was,  it  was  not  a  trade  with  Barima.  Barima  only 
appeared  in  it  at  all  as  affording  the  avenue  by  which  it  was 
'0  part  conducted,  for  it  was  also  conducted  in  pai-t  by  sea. 
Thus,  on  February  24,  1700  (B.  C.-C,  88),  the  Company's  yacht 
^'Rammekens"  made  a  trading  voyage  to  Orinoco  and  Trinidad, 
Bturaing  on  June  21  of  the  same  year  {id.y  105). 

The  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Orinoco,  which, 
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under  the  Spanish  law,  was  reserved  to  Spanish  subjects,  was  a 
contraband  trade,  and  it  was  only  carried  on  in  collusion  with  the 
Spanish  authorities,  who  seem  to  have  derived  from  it  a  consider- 
able personal  revenue.  As  might  be  expected  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  liable  to  frequent  interruptions,  and  the  references 
to  it  in  the  Dutch  i*ecords,  which  are  numerous,  show  that  its  ups 
and  downs  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  that 
neither  the  Commandeur  nor  the  Company  could  well  keep  track 
of  them. 

There  is  no  reference  to  this  trade  in  the  Spanish  records,  for 
obvious  i^easons.  Moreover,  the  Spanish  records,  being  those  of 
an  ordinary  Colonial  Government,  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
matters  of  military  and  ecclesiastical  administration.  Other 
matters  seem  to  have  been  treated  in  general  reports,  which, 
made  at  infrequent  intervals,  were  more  like  dissertations  on  gen- 
eral colonial  policy  then  administrative  reports  in  the  ordinary 
sense. 

The  first  reference  to  the  subject  is  in  1673  (B.  C.  II,  36),  whew 
Rol  reports  that: 

"  He  had  sent  some  wares  to  Orinoco  for  the  purpose  of  trade:  by 
mistake  these  were  carried  to  Trinidad,  and,  no  opportunity  being  found 
to  trade  there,  they  had  come  back  home." 

From  this  time,  the  trade  between  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards 
was  pursued  under  great  difficulties  and  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions. 

In  August,  1684,  the  Company  became  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  Beekman,  as  ah-eady  related,  and  sent  him  its  causticletter 
of  August  24,  in  which  it  said  (V.  C.  II,  50): 

*'  Concerning  the  trade  to  Orinoco,  we  find  it  advisable  that  you  stop 
it,  and  neither  trade  thither  yourself,  nor  permit  trade  thither,  directly  or 
indirectly,  until  further  orders;  since  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Company 
bears  all  the  expenses  and  burdens,  and  that  others  help  themselves  to  the 
profits.'" 
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Beekman,  on  January  15,  1685,  replied  (V.  C.  II,  52): 

"*  That  you  stop  the  Orinoco  trade  is  a  good  thing;  that  business  has 
always  brought  in  much  glory  and  little  gain." 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  it  appears  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Commandeur,  from  1699  to  170]  (B.  C.-C,  47-158),  that 
the  trade  was  then  going  on.  In  1712,  however,  Comman- 
deur Van  der  Heyden  reported  (V.  C.  II,  74)  that  the  Orinoco 
authorities  had  all  at  once  prohibited  the  traffic  in  balsam  copaiba, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  article  principally  traded  in,  and  that 
the  new  Governor  had  vessels  cruising  in  the  Orinoco  to  confiscate 
all  Dutch  vessels  which  might  come  thither.  ''But,"  he  added, 
'^at  the  present  moment  the  traffic  is  again  free." 

In  1720  and  the  following  years  the  trade  with  Orinoco  had 
taken  on  considerable  dimensions,  especially  the  horse  trade,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on,  not  as  previously,  by  the  Dutch 
at  Orinoco,  but  by  the  Spaniards  at  Essequibo  or  Pomeroon.     Late 
ill  1726  the  Court  of  Policy  reported  (V.  0.  II,  80)  that  the  Com- 
mandeur, with  the  Secretary  and  others,  had  selected  a  site  for  a 
new  post  at  Moruca,  and  that  **  they  decided  that  the  fittest  place 
was  where  the  horse-dealers  from  Orinocque  generally  moor  their 
boats  in  the  river  of  Marocco,  it  being  possible  to  build  a  house 
there  so  close  to  the  river  side  that  a  hand  grenade  can  be  thrown 
into  the  Ixmt,  the  river  being  at  its  narrowest  there." 

Very  shortly  after,  in  March,  1727,  the  Court  reported  (V.  C. 
n,  81)  that  some  Dutchmen  having  gone  to  Orinoco,  *'  the  Span- 
iards took  all  their  merchandise,  and  told  them  that  they  had 
orders  from  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  to  stop  the  trade  in  that 
river." 

In  1731  the  Company  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  83): 

"  That  it  is  far  more  advisable  for  the  Company  to  foster  the  trade  to 
Orinoco  with  the  Spaniards  than  to  favor  this  dealing  with  the  English  " 
(referring  particularly  to  the  trade  in  horses). 

In  1733  the  Commandeur  stated  (V.  C.  II,  85)  that  the  need  of 
horses  having  become  great,  **  I  shall  by  all  available  means  try 
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to  be  helped  by  the  Spaniards,"  although  the  CJourthad  previoosly 
reported  that  the  trade  with  the  Spaniards  "  in  Rio  Orinoco  cannot 
be  relied  upon  "  (V.  C,  II,  84). 

All  this  points  strongly  to  putting  the  trade  as  far  as  possible 
in  Spanish  hands. 

The  Commandeur,  having  occasion,  in  1734,  to  complain,  as  he 
thought,  of  the  Spanish  Governor's  action  in  reference  to  one 
Beiter,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Orinoco  to  bring  back  horses, 
and  who  had  concluded  to  remain  there,  ailing  that  he  was  a 
Catholic,  concluded  that  he  would  not  do  anything  to  intemipt 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  because  (V.  C.  II,  8C) 

"  when  one  duly  considers  our  situation  here,  how  absolutely  we  depend 
upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  horse  trade,  because  the  English  bring  them 
no  more,  this  consideration  alone  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  intercourse." 

In  1734  the  Spanish  Governor  notified  the  Dutch  Commandeur 
(V.  C.  II,  87)  that  "from  now  on  the  commerce  was  at  an  end,** 
while  the  Commandeur  on  his  part  issued  an  order  that  "no 
more  passes  to  Orinoco  will  be  issued  by  me,  and  that  nobody 
whosoever  will  be  allowed  to  set  out  without  one  on  penalty  of 
a  heavy  fine." 

Nothing  is  done,  however,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  coming  to 
Moruka,  with  reference  to  whom  the  site  for  the  post  had  been 
especially  selected,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  the 
Commandeur  stating,  in  November,  1734  (V.  C.  II,  87),  that  the 
*^  Orinoco  trade  is  again  under  way." 

The  whole  situation  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  the  West  India 
Company  to  Commandeur  Storm,  May  30,  1748  (V.  C.  II,  101), 
in  which  they  said: 

"It  gave  us  especial  pleasure  to  learn  through  a  subsequent  letter 
from  you,  dated  September  9,  how,  by  the  zeal  you  have  shown,  the  trade 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  river  of  Essequibo  begins  to  dex^elop  more  and  more, 
and  we  hope  that  all  further  means  will  be  put  in  operation  to  make  it 
altogether  flourish  there," 
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It  appears  from  this  last  extract  that  the  trade  with  Orinoco 
had  been  practically  transferred  to  the  Essequibo  side  of  the  dis- 
trict; that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  there  with  their  wares,  and 
that  no  farther  difficulty  need  be  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  Dutchmen  in  the  Orinoco. 

It  also  appears  that  this  was  peculiarl)''  Storm's  policy.  This  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  of  March  27,  1749  (V.  C.  II,  102),  in  which 
he  said : 

"There  should  sometime  be  some  profit  gained  with  the  Spaniards, 
though  the  attempt  is  made  as  far  as  possible  to  pay  attention  thereto. 
But  many  Spaniards,  come  and  go  out  of  the  river  without  coming  under 
my  observation;" 

and  he  added: 

"  In  order  not  to  frighten  away  the  Spaniards,  I  have  until  now  re- 
mained quiet  in  consequence  of  pressure,  and  have  only  ordered  the  Post- 
holder  of  Marocco  always  to  advise  me  when  any  come,  stating  their 
names,  and  to  whom  addressed,  so  that  I  have  always  been  informed 
thereof." 

In  1753  the  Company  enjoined  upon  him  to  encourage  the  trade 
(V.  C.  II,  109). 

So  matters  remained  until  1761,  when  Storm  reported  (V.  C. 
II,  120): 

**  I  have  always  imagined  that  it  was  best  for  our  inhabitants  to  send 
few  or  no  boats  to  Orinoco,  and  so  compel  the  Spaniards  to  come  here  with 
their  merchandise ;  in  this  way  our  people  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
least  danger,  and  the  arrangement  began  to  work  very  well." 

But  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  jealousy  of  the  colonists  towards 
the  Spaniards,  by  reason  of  allowing  the  latter  to  come  to  Essequibo, 
^as  so  great  that  he  was  "  coerced  into  taking  a  course  which  I 
really  believe  to  be  disadvantao^eous,  and  into  which  I  am  forced 
because  I  do  not  want  to  have  seven-eighths  of  the  colony  against 
rae."  For  that  reason,  he  had  ordered  that  no  more  Spaniards  be 
allowed  to  come  up  the  Essequibo  River.     It  does  not  appear, 
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however,  that  he  prohibited  them  from  coming  to  Moruca;  and 
he  mentioned  the  arrival  of  some  of  them  at  that  place  with  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco. 

To  this  the  Company  replied,  in  November  of  the  same  year 
(V.  C,  II,  146),  suggesting  that  it  would  be  "more  profitable  to 
the  Company,  to  direct  this  trade  into  such  channels  that  it  must 
be  carried  on  from  Orinoco  to  Essequibo,  by  the  Spaniards; "  and 
the  Court  of  Policy,  in  reply,  March  18,  1762  (V.  C„  II,  148),  re 
ported  that  the  trade  carried  on  by  Dutchmen  in  the  Orinoco, 

''consists  of  mere  bagatelles,  and  is  considered  so  risky  and  precarious 
that  not  more  than  two  of  our  settlers  (Persik  and  Struys)  carry  on  trade 
with  that  Spanish  river.  Their  boats  are  mostly  manned  by  Spaniards, 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  business  both  in  cattle  and  tobacco  ;" 

and  they  concluded  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists to  take  up  the  business. 

The  facts  are  correctly  stated  by  the  British  Counter-Case  (p. 
80),  which  says: 

"  The  facts  are  that  though  in  1760  the  trade  was  practically  open,  the 
Dutch  Director-General,  in  March  1761,  reported  that  everything  in 
Orinoco  was  in  disorder,  the  Commandant  having  been  summoned  to 
Cuman4  to  answer  several  charges  brought  against  him  ;  that  in  the  pre- 
vious year  he  had,  under  pressure  from  the  traders  of  the  Dutch  Colony, 
forbidden  Spaniards  to  come  to  the  Essequibo,  but  considered  this  mea- 
sure to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  best  to  send  few  or  no  boats  to  the  Orinoco,  and  to  compel 
the  Spaniards  to  come  to  the  Essequiho. 

**  In  November  the  Company  supported  the  view  of  the  Director-Gen- 
eral, and  the  Court  of  Policy  reported  that  the  trade  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
and  also  risky  and  precarious,  particularly  as  England  and  Spain  were 
said  again  to  be  at  war,  and  Orinoco  would  probably  soon  be  ruined  for 
many  years  to  come.  Consequently  the  trade  was  purposely  suspended  by 
the  Dutch." 

From  this  time  on  there  are  numerous  indications  of  the  prose- 
cution of  this  trade  by  the  Spaniards  and  its  abandonment  by  the 
Dutch. 
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In  1763  the  Secretary  reported  (V.  C.  II,  153)  that: 

"The  nncertainty  of  how  they  would  be  treated  by  the  Spanish  is  the 
reison  why  I  have  this  year  sent  no  boats  belonging  either  to  the  Com- 
pany or  to  myself  out  suiting  to  the  coast  of  Orinoque." 

In  the  same  year  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  154),  speaking  of  the 

post  of  Moruca,  that: 

"  The  road  of  the  Spaniards  hither  leads  past  this  Post,  so  that  no  one 
can  go  that  road  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Postholder,  who,  there- 
fore, if  he  wishes,  can  generally  get  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Orinoque." 

In  1764  he  reported  (V.  C.  II,  155): 

**  Only  last  week  two  Spaniards  came  to  me  with  formal  passports  from 
the  Governor  to  come  here. " 

In  a  memorandum  of  about  the  same  date  Storm  (V.  C.  II,  157), 
referring  to  the  post  of  Moruca  and  to  its  use  in  furthering  com- 
merce with  the  Spaniards,  said: 

'•All  who  do  not  sail  in  very  large  ships  having  to  pass  the  Post  on 
their  journey  from  Orinoque." 

In  the  same  memorandum  he  added: 

"All  the  Spaniards  who  come  here  with  mules,  cattle,  tobacco,  hides, 
iried  meat,  &c.,  pass  the  Post,  and  stop  there  for  a  few  days  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  animals.  If  he  [the  Postholder]  kept  a  stock  of  the 
things  that  the  Spaniards  required,  the  latter  would  be  very  pleased  to 
y?  them  there,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  further." 


(( t 


In  accordance  with  the  policy  now  fully  established,  Storm,  in 
the  instructions  issued  under  date  of  October  7,  1767,  to  the  Post- 
holder  at  Moruca  (B.  C.  Ill,  165)  stated: 

I,  He  shall  demand  from  the  Spaniards  coming  there  with  tobacco, 
4c.,  five  per  cent,  import  duty  and  forward  the  same." 

From  this  time  on  not  only  is  nothing  more  heard  of  Dutch 
traders  dealing  with  Indians  in  Barima,  but  nothing  is  heard 
of  them  in  connection  with  the  Orinoco  trade.  As  will  pres- 
ently be  shown,  the  whole  district  was  effectively  occupied  and 
latrolled  during  the  remainder  of  the   century;  and   as  late  as 
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1794,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Colony,  Sirtema  van  Grove- 
stins,  wrote  to  the  Dutch  Council  of  the  Colonies  (V.  C.  II,  ^48)r 

**That  in  the  rainy  season  the  Spanish  lanchas  come  from  Orinoco  s^ 
far  as  Monica  by  an  inland  way,  passing  from  one  creek  into  another,  anci 
they  transport  in  this  fashion  their  horned  cattle  and  mules,  and  find  o  mi 
the  way  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  cattle,  both  grass  and  water." 

8.  The  Dutch  exercised  no  political  control  in  the  Barima-  Waif^  i 

district  and  made  there  no  claim  of  right. 

It  is  evident  that  Conimandeur  Beekman,  when  he  made  his 
abortive  proposal  in  1683  in  reference  to  trade  in  Barima,  did  not 
claim  any  territorial  rights  in  that  region.     His  only  idea  was  to 
retain  bis  hold  on  Pomeroon  as  a  frontier.    The  extensive  opera- 
tions which  he  records  of  the  French  traders  in  the  Barima  region 
at  this  very  time  he  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with.    If  the 
territory  had  at  that  time  been  Dutch,  he  would  have  put  a  stop 
to  them,  for  he  records  the  fact  that  they  were  distinctly  iujurious 
to  Dutch  trade. 

In  1694,  the  statement  is  made  by  Beekman  (B.  C.  I,  213),  that 
•^  most  of  the  red  slaves  come  from  the  Rivers  Barima  and  Ori- 
noco, which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniaixi"— a  pretty 
strong  intimation  that  the  region  referred  to  is  Spanish. 

Not  a  woixl  is  heard  of  Dutch  territorial  rights  in  Barima  until 
the  administration  of  Storm  van 's  Gravesande. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  Argument  on  the  Dutch  boundarj* 
(Chapter  X,  p.  309)  a  detailed  history  of  the  boundary  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  coast  territory  has  been  given,  with  citations 
from  the  correspondence,  and  the  Counsel  for  Venezuela  would 
ask  that  reference  may  be  made  at  this  point  to  that  statement, 
in  order  that  its  significance  may  be  fully  considered  as  showing 
the  entire  absence  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  terri- 
torial control  in  this  district.  Without  recurring  again  to  those 
confused  and  discordant  suggestions  of  claim,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion here,  as  disposing  of  all  such  extravagant  pretensions  as  to 
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the  Waini,  the  Barima  and  the  Amakuru  two  statements,  both  of 
Ihe  highest  anthority— made,  one  in  1749,  the  other  in  1704.  The 
first  is  the  deliberate  professional  opinion  given  to  Storm  by  '*  the 
foremost  jurists  of  the  province  of  Holland  "  that  Pechy,  a  point 
between  the  Moruca  and  the  Waini,  was  in  Spanish  territory;  the 
second,  the  declaration  of  the  firet  Qovernor-Greneral  of  the  colony 
of  Essequibo,  after  it  had  reverted  to  the  Dutch  Oovernment  that 
the  creek  of  Moruca  **  up  to  now  has  been  maintained  to  be  the 
boundary  of  our  temtory  with  that  of  Spain." 

There  is  no  record  that  a  Spaniard  was  ever  tried,  punished,  or 
even  arrested  by  the  Dutch,  fur  anything  done  by  him  in  Barima. 
There  is  no  record  that  an  Indian  was  ever  punished  for  anything 
done  in  Barima.  There  is  no  record  even  that  a  Surinam  Dutch- 
man was  ever  punished  for  anything  done  in  Barima.  There  is  no 
record  that  a  Postholder  ever  went  into  Barima  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years,  except  when  Baudaart  went  there,  in  1683,  for 
a  brief  season,  to  endeavor  to  start  a  trade  there,  in  which  he 
apparently  failed,  and  when  the  Postholder,  in  1766,  went  to  get 
Rosen.  On  one  occasion,  in  1726,  Jan  Batiste,  the  Postholder  of 
Wacupo  was  sent  to  trade  in  the  Orinoco,  but  there  is  no  record 
that  he  did  anything  in  Barima.  There  is  no  record  that  any 
official  of  the  colony  ever  set  foot  in  the  territory  in  question 
except  upon  these  three  occasions.  No  regulation  was  ever  made 
in  reference  to  that  territory  by  the  Dutch  which  applied  to 
foreigners.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  trade  carried  on  by 
Dutchmen  in  Barima.  There  is  evidence  that  boats,  most  of 
which,  the  Commandeur  says,  were  manned  by  Spaniards,  in 
the  employ  of  two  or  three  Dutchmen  pursued  a  trade  to  Orinoco; 
but  Barima  was  simply  used  as  a  channel  of  communication, 
and  the  traffic  was  almost  wholly  conducted  by  Spanish  boats  at 
Essequibo  or  Moruca. 

It  appears  from  that  statement  that  no  control  was  ever  exer- 
cised by  the  Dutch  in  Barima,  and  that  they  never  asserted  a 
claim  of  right  to  the  coast  territory  with  the  single  exception  of 
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the  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waini,  and  that  even  this  they  re- 
peatedly contradicted.  Even  the  personal  jurisdiction  over 
Dutchmen  was  only  exercised,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  aflfair  of 
Rosen,  and  that  was  after  an  application  for  permission  to  the 
Governor  at  Orinoco.  Of  territorial  jurisdiction  properly  so 
called,  there  was  nothing.  The  whole  territorial  claim  of  the 
Dutch  to  that  region  began  and  ended  in  the  mind  of  Storm,  and 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  so  various  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  he  did  or  did  not  claim.  The  Company  evidently 
did  not  know  what  to  claim,  as  appears  plainly  enough  from  it« 
letter  of  1766  (B.  C.  Ill,  137),  where  it  said: 

'*  If  that  place  is  really  Spanish  territory,  then  yon  have  acted  Tery 
imprudently  and  irregularly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  that  place  forms  part 
of  the  Colony,  and  you  had  previously  been  in  error  as  to  the  territory, 
then  you  have  done  very  well." 

Nor  was  their  perplexity  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  or  another  Storm's  correspondence  suggested  nearly 
every  stream  in  the  region  as  the  boundary,  and  again  with  equal 
emphasis  explicitly  denied  the  Dutch  claim  to  each  of  them  in 
succession. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Dutch  records,  that  if  there  had 
been  any  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  Barima,  we  should  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  it  again  and  again.  It  would  not  be  neces 
sary  to  discuss  the  question  in  reference  to  one  particular  incident 
only;  it  would  have  been  shown  by  a  multitude  of  incidents, 
every  one  of  which  would  have  found  its  place  in  the  records. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
political  control  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  over  the  coast  territory. 

The  most  positive  contradiction  of  Dutch  claims,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  performed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Barima,  to 
which  attention  must  now  be  given. 

4.  Spanish  acts  of  dominion  in  Barima  and  the  lower  Orinoco, 

As  the  territorial  claim  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  contro- 
versy includes  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  from  the  Amakuru 
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to  the  sea,  as  l)eing  a  part  of  the  coast  territory,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  acts  of  dominion  performed  by  Spain  not  only  in 
the  coast  territory  but  upon  the  lower  Orinoco  itself. 

In  the  lower  Orinoco,  Spain  asserted  her  right  to  regulate 
trade  and  to  deal  with  those  violating  her  regulations  from  a  veiy 
early  period.  lu  1675  the  Dutchman  Asselier8(V.  C.  II,  37)  was 
i-efused  permission  to  trade,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  but  was 
informed  that  at  a  later  date  the  trade  would  be  allowed,  and  the 
landing  which  he  was  to  use  was  designated. 

In  1680  the  Spaniards  were  only  permitting  this  trade  to  be 
carried  on  by  canoe  (V.  0.  II,  39). 

In  1681  the  Spanish  authorities  caused  Laman,  one  of  the  West 
India  Company's  trade]*s,  together  with  one  of  his  negroes,  who 
^vere  trading  to  the  Orinoco,  to  be  arrested,  the  trade  having  then 
b«n  prohibited  (V.  C.  II,  41,  42). 

In  1712,  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Mollinay  to  the 
Orinoco  to  discover  some  buried  treasure  reported  by  the  In- 
dians, the  Governor  of  Surinam  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  73-74): 

**No  whites  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Orinoco  except  with  a  pass.  The 
^Hing  we  have  in  view  could  be  accomplished  only  under  pretext  of  trad- 
*^g  with  the  Indians,  for  which  we  would  need  the  permission  of  the 
oommander,  of  the  Orinoco.  He  was  favorably  inclined  towards  us,  and 
*^  he  had  remained  in  command  we  might  have  expected  everything 
'^om  him  ;  this  was  why  Mollinay  had  orders  to  address  himself  to  him. 

^ow  there  is  another  commander  who  is  not  willing  to  allow  any  one 

there." 

The  same  change  is  referred  to  by  the  Essequibo  Commandeur 
Van  der  Heyden,  in  a  letter  to  the  Company  of  July  31,  1712  (V. 
C.  II,  74),  who  says,  speaking  of  the  balsam  trade: 

"  .  .  .  they  in  Orinoco  had  all  at  once  prohibited  the  traffic  in  it 
to  the  Hollanders,  these  chauges  having  come  to  pass  with  the  arrival  of 
a  new  Governor  at  Trinidad,  who,  with  this  object,  has  caused  several 
manned  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  River  Orinoco,  so  as  to  confiscate  and 
bring  in  as  good  prizes  all  Dutch  vessels  who  should  wish  to  come 
thither;  that  has  forced  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  journey,  since  of  necea- 
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sity  I  dared  not  liazard  and  put  in  danger  on  such   like  a  jouruey  the 
Company's  cargoes,  slaves,  vessels,  and  other  goods." 

In  1713  Van  der  Heyden  reported  to  the  Company  (V.  C.  II, 

75): 

'*For  a  considerable  time  it  lias  not  been  possible  to  carry  it  [tho 
trade  in  copaiba]  on,  because  of  some  dislike  which  the  Spaniards  (on 
whose  territory  the  copaiba  is  traded  in)  have  taken  to  our  nation ;  tliey 
also  have  now  been  cruising  after  the  Dutch  boats  which  go  thither ;  so 
that  I  have  not  dared  to  risk  so  greatly  the  Company's  wares  and  other 
effects," 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  May  14,  1714,  that  the  Company 
wrote  an  emphatic  reply  to  Van  der  Heyden  (V.  C,  II.,  76), 
taking  the  ground  that  it  had  the  right  to  forbid  the  trade  of  its 
Dutch  colonists,  in  Spanish  territory — in  other  words  that  its 
personal  control  of  its  colonists  extended  to  their  acts  in  foreign 
countries.  In  this  letter  the  Company  especially  recognize  Spanish 
soveignty  oirer  the  Orinoco. 

Again,  in  the  *'  Memorial  of  the  Free  Settlere  of  Essequibo," 
May  24,  1717  (V.  C.  II,  77),  Orinoco  is  spoken  of  as  "a  river, 
which  is  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Noble  Company,  whei*e 
the  same  has  no  more  power  than  a  private  merchant,  which  is 
in  the  Spanish  possession."    It  added: 

"  Your  Noblenesses  are  also  aware  (or  at  least  we  suppose  so)  that 
Orinoco  is  a  river  which  is  accounted  as  the  property  of  the  King  or 
Crown  of  Spain,  and  consequently  that  nation  there  master ;'' 

and  it  referred  to  the  disadvantage  that  the  colonists  of  Esse- 
quibo  were  under  in  trafficking  in  this  territory  as  compared  with 
the  Surinam  tiaders,  mentioning  as  the  rivers  where  the  latter 
ti*aded  **  Marocco,  Weijne,  Barima,  Pomeroon,  Orinoco,  Trin- 
idad." 

In  1727  the  Court  of  Policy  reported  (Y.  C,  II.,  80)  that 
Pieter  la  Riviere,  an  Essequibo  colonist,  had  gone  to  Orinoco  to 
claim  some  fugitive  red  slaves;  that 

**  on  arriving  at  the  usual   mooring   place  in  that  river,  he  was   altackeil 
by  a  vessel  flying   the   Spanish   flag,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  he 
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;ille<l.  Tliose  with  him  begged  for  quarter,  whereupon  the  Spaniards 
ook  all  their  merchandise^  and  told  them  that  they  had  orders  from 
he  Governor  of  Trinidad  to  stop  the  trade  in  that  river." 

In  1728  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  stated  (V.  C.  II,  82)  that 
"the  Spaniards  of  the  Orinocque  had,  with  armed  force,  taken 
[X)ssession  of  a  Suriname  vessel  fishing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
^foresaid  river."  Thus  early  did  the  Spanish  assert  their  right  to 
the  exclusive  fishery  in  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
its  mouth. 

In  1731  the  Court  referred  (V.  C.  II,  84)  to  '*two  inhabitants 
dt  this  colony  who,  their  goods  having  been  taken  from  them  " 
[in  the  Orinoco  for  violation  of  trade  regulations]  *'  and  they  sent 
off  in  a  small  boat,  have  perished." 

In  1734  the  rumor  first  came  that  the  Swedes  were  intending 
to  settle  in  Barima.  The  position  taken  by  the  two  colonies  re- 
spectively—the Spanish  and  the  Dutch— upon  this  occasion  is  sig- 
nificant. The  Spanish  Governor,  Don  Carlos  de  Sucre,  wrote  to 
Commandeur  Grelskerke  (V.  C.  II,  85)  that  ^'  he  has  brought  some 
troops  to  the  Orinoco  and  is  expecting  ten  or  twelve  more  barques 
with  soldiers,"  and  that  the  reason  for  sending  these  troops  was 
^'the  intention  of  the  Swedish  nation  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
river  of  Barima,  situated  between  the  Orinoco  and  your  post 
Wacupo."  The  Spaniard  does  not  ask  the  Dutch  to  co5perate 
with  him.  He  does  not  treat  the  question  as  if  it  was  a  question 
that  concerned  Dutch  territorial  jurisdiction  at  all;  but  >he  sug- 
S^ts  that,  as  the  Dutch  probably  would  not  like  the  Swedes  for 
'Neighbors,  the  Commandeur  might  be  willing  to  inform  him  (the 
writer)  of  any  news  that  he  heard  with  reference  to  the  project. 
His  words  were  {id. ,  86) : 

'^Andy  being  nnable  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Dutch  nation  could 
tolerate  in  their  neighborhood  a  nation  so  proud  and  haughty  as  the  Swedish, 
^e  in  good  faith  and  frankly  declares  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  arriving 
^ith  80  much  soldiery,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  requesting  me,  if  I  should 
have  receiyed  any  advice  thereof,  to  be  so  good  as  to  share  it  with  him,'' 
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Gelskei'ke's  coiinnent  upon  this  to  the  Company  was  that— 

"  If  the  Swedes  should  undertake  to  (ry  to  establish  themselves  betwwn 
the  Orinoco  and  this  colony  on  your  territory,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent this,  which  could  hardly  be  done  with  any  chance  of  success  with  the 
small  military  force  we  have  here." 

Grelskerke  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  the  territory  so  re- 
ferred to  is;  indeed,  the  words  **  on  your  territoiy  "  would  appear 
to  liefer  to  "  this  colony,"  or  possibly  to  the  Pomeroon  or  Mo 
ruca,  but  certainly  not  to  any  place  west  of  that  point. 

The  Company,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  his  suggestion 
further  than  to  say  that  **  they  can  in  case  of  necessity  aid  you  be- 
times with  men  and  material  of  war"  (B.  C.  II,  19). 

Far  different  was  the  action  taken  by  Spain  on  December  16, 
1734,  when  a  royal  order  (V.  C.  II,  283),  addressed  to  Sucre,  refer- 
ring to  the  representation  made  with  respect  ^'  to  the  settlement 
which  the  Swedes  were  attempting  to  make  in  River  Barima/' 
directed: 

"  Having  considered  the  matter  in  my  Council  of  the  Indies,  and 
taken  the  advice  of  my  Attorney- General  thereupon,  I  hereby  command 
you  that  with  what  people  you  have  and  with  the  Capuchin  Mission?, 
you  take  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  settlement  attempted  by  the 
Swedish  nation  from  being  established.'' 

In  1742  Storm  van  's  Gravesande  became  Commandeui  in  Es- 
sequibo,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  that  position  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  at  Storm's  suggestion  and  in  consequence  of  his  persisteut 
references  to  the  subject  that  the  West  India  Company  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  any  territorial  claim  outside  of  the  Dukb 
settlements;   but   they  never  were  willing  to  adopt  and  carry  out 
Storm's  recommendation  in  the  matter.     It  was  during  this  period 
also,  more  than  in  any  other,  that  the  Spaniards  maintained  an 
effective  supervision  and  control  of  the  coast  territory,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  made  by 
Storm  himself  to  the  Company.    He  first  brought  up  the  subject 
in   1747.      In  a  letter  of   that  year,    referring   to  the  territory 
between  Orinoco  and  Moruca,  he  said  (V.  C.  II,  98): 
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"But  the  undertakings  of  the  Spaniards  go  so  far  that,  if  proper  jn'o- 
vUiun  l)e  not  made  in  that  matter,  it  may  cause,  in  course  of  time,  the 
total  ruin  of  the  colony." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  both  the  Company  and  Storm, 
as  has  been  seen,  were  strongly  favorable  to  putting  the  trade  be- 
tween Essequibo  and  Orinoco  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  to  be 
:jarried  on  at  Elssequibo  or  its  frontiers  (V.  C.  IT,  101),  and  in  1749 
Storm  described  the  fi*equent  goin«;s  and  comings  of  these 
Spanish  tradere  (V.  C.  II,  102). 

About  this  very  period  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  Orinoco  was 
under  the  closest  prohibition.  The  Acting  Commandeur  reported, 
in  1751  (V.  C.  II,  108),  that  Marcand  and  Schutz,  *' being  on  a 
journey  to  Orinoco  to  buy  tobacco,  *  *  *  they  both  had  the 
misfortune,  the  former  in  April  and  the  latter  in  May,  to  be  taken 
by  the  Spaniards." 

No  complaint  or  comment  seems  to  have  been  made  on  this  act 
by  the  Commandeur. 

In  1752  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  109)  that 

''  the  Spauiards  have  attacked  and  driven  away  the  Garibs  below  Orono- 
IQe,  and  these  have  all  retreated  to  our  side,  and  thus  their  number  has 
^•onsiderably  increased." 


In  1754  Storm  reported  (V.  0.  II,  116),  speaking  of  the  activity 
of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Orinoco, 

"that  three  barques  and  nine  large  canoes  have  arrived  there  and  have 
i^iled  np  to  the  fort,  and  that  the  Surinam  wanderers  and  most  of  the 
^ib  Indians  have  retired  from  Barima,  and  have  departed  to  the  Wayne." 

In  1755  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  119): 

"The  Postholder  of  Marocco  has  come^  and  has  brought  me  a  letter 
om  a  missionary  Father  written  to  him  from  Orinoque,  wherein  he  has 
'faested  him  to  deliver  up  and  send  to  him  some  Indians  of  the  Ghiama 
tion,  by  ns  called  Shiamacottee,  and  who  have  already  (over  ten  years) 
m  dwelling  under  the  Post,  adding  that,  in  case  of  reluctance,  he  would 
me  with  suflScient  force  to  fetch  them,  and  take  them  away  in  chains, 
le  letter  has  appeared  to  me  a  very  surprising  on  e." 
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In  1Y58  storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  123)  that 

The  adventurer  Courthial,  "having  undertaken  another  voyage  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  was  watched  for  by  the 
Spaniards  as  he  came  down  the  Orinoco,  and  deprived  of  all  he  had.  He 
and  his  crew  (with  the  exception  of  two,  who  are  prisoners)  managed  to 
escape  overland,  and  have  now  arrived  here.  The  man  is  almost  entirely 
ruined." 

In  the  same  letter  he  reported  the  arrival  of  some  mules  from 
Orinoco,  and  stated  that 

'^  .  .  .  no  more  can  be  got  for  a  long  while,  because  one  of  H. 
M.'s  ships  is  daily  expected  from  Spain,  which  will  stay  at  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Thus  the  trade  is  stopped  and  even  the  salters 
will  have  to  keep  away  from  there  until  things  take  a  different  look.'' 

In  1759  he  reported  (V.  C.  II,  J33): 

"  Two  well-armed  boats  have  been  kept  cruising  up  and  down  the 
river  [Orinoco],  whereby  the  Spanish  trade  is  at  present  wholly  blocked.^ 

In  1760  the  effect  of  the  patrolling  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Barima  became  apparent  in  the  capture  by  lieutenant  Floras  of 
the  five  boats  taken  in  those  waters.  The  immediate  instructions 
under  which  Flores  was  acting  in  this  cruise  will  be  remembered, 
and  the  fact  that  he  received  the  instructions  is  important,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  during  the  rest  of  this  period  the  Spaniards,  ifl 
carrying  out  police  authority  in  Barima,  were  very  active,  but 
that  the  Director-General  always  speaks  of  their  acts  as  if  they 
were  the  unauthorized  acts  of  private  individuals,  mere  raids  or 
forays.  Thus,  he  is  constantly  referring  to  what  is  done  by  **  the 
Spaniards,"  and  often  describes  them  as  ''privateei-s,''  or 
'*  pirates."  In  all  this  the  Dutch  Governor  was  entirely  incorrect. 
The  Spaniards  who  made  the  seizures  in  the  Barima,  who  patrolled 
the  rivers,  and  who  exercised  control  over  the  district  were  com 
missioned  officers  of  the  Spanish  Government,  belonging  to  the 
army  or  the  coast  guard,  and  acting  directly  under  the  orders  of 
the  Commandant  of  Guayana.  The  instructions  of  this  Com- 
mandant, Don  Juan  Valdes,  who  is  entitled  **  Captain  Warden  of 
this  foit  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  Judge  General  of  Confisca- 
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Jons  iu  this  Province  of  Guiana  and  Commandant  of  the  forces 
herein,  &c.,"  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  Don  Juan  de  Flores 
ire  given  in  B.  C.  II,  187.  From  these  it  appears  that  some  f  ugi- 
ive  poitos,  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  Surinam  slave  traders  in 
3arima,  had  reported  that  these  slave  traders  were  there  and  were 
mgaged  in  their  traffic.  Flores  was  accordingly  ordered  by  the 
[)oinn)audant  to  arrest  them. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Flores  met  a  number  of  boats  there  en- 
gaged in  salting  and  fishing,  some  of  them  in  the  Orinoco  and 
X)me  in  the  Barima,  where  it  was  likewise  prohibited,  his  men 
were  needed  to  man  the  prizes,  and  he  was  unable  to  go  after  the 
slave  traders,  who,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  the  half-breed 
Yana  (B.  C.  II,  194),  were  from  Surinam.  The  latter  therefore 
escaped. 

No  more  clear  and  distinct  act  of  territorial  authority  could  bo 
ix>Dceived  of  than  these  acts  of  Flores  in  the  Barima.  The  cargoes 
>f  the  boats  were  sold  for  account  of  the  treasury  (V.  C.  II,  337); 
the  boats  were  sent  to  the  treasury  stores  (V.  C.  II,  338)  and  sub- 
»qaently  sold  for  account  of  the  State  (V.  C.  II,  340).  The 
;)apers  show  that  the  whole  business  from  beginning  to  end  was  a 
)urely  official  transaction.  No  protest  was  ever  made  by  Storm 
n  reference  to  these  seizures,  although  in  the  general  remon- 
Jtrance  drawn  up  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  1769  a  reference  is 
nade  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Orinoco  fishery. 

In  1762  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  148)  that  the  Essequibo  set- 
tler Dudonjon,  having  been  sent  to  Orinoco  to  claim  runaway 
(laves,  "  the  Commandant  there,  Don  Juan  Diaz  Valdez,  not  only 
efosed  to  give  him  a  hearing,  but  forbade  him  to  set  foot  on 
bore,  ordering  him  to  depart  at  once." 

In  August  of  the  same  year.  Spoors,  the  Secretary  in  Esse- 
tribo  reported  (V.  C.  II,  150)  that 

"  The  Director  Pipersberg  came  and  reported  to  me  that  his  Salter's 
noe  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards  near  the  River  of  Weyne,  with 
^ht  and  one-half  hogsheads  of  salt-water  fish." 
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It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  warning  was  given  by  the 
Warows  of  Trinidad  of  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  post  at  Monica,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Postholder  left  the  post  and  was  ''  staying  up  in  the 
bush  through  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  be  had  sent  to  the 
post  for  his  belongings." 

In  1763  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  153): 

**  The  uncertainty  of  how  they  would  be  treated  by  the  Sjmnish  is  the 
reason  wliy  I  have  this  year  sent  no  boats  belonging  either  to  the  Com- 
pany or  to  myself  out  salting  to  the  coast  of  Orinoque." 

This  is  the  sort  of  Dutch  control  upon  which  Great  Britaiu 
now  bases  a  claim  to  the  teriitory  at  Barima  Point  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amakuru  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

In  1765  80  little  ''control"  did  the  Dutch  exercise  in  Barima 
that  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  161)  that  some  canoes  filled  with 
Spaniards  were  even  in  the  Pomeroon  evidently  for  hostile  pur- 
poses. 

In  1766  the  Rosen  aflfair  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  order 
of  the  Court  forbidding  Dutch  colonists  thereafter  to  stay  in 
Barima.  This  has  already  been  fully  considered.  The  order  of 
the  Court  was  expressly  based  on  the  probability  that  the  acts 
of  the  colonists  would  involve  the  colony  in  difficulties  with 
Spain.  This  is  another  example  of  '*  Dutch  control  of  the 
Barima." 

In  1767  Storrn  wrote  to  the  Officers  of  the  Militia  in  Essequibo 
(V.  C.  II,  173): 

''The  Postholder  can  h:irdly  maiataia  himself,  through  PoinerooD, 
over  land.'' 

In  1708  occurred  the  destruction  of  the  La  Riviere  plantation. 
This  was  described  by  Storm  in  his  report  of  June  1  of  that  year 
(V.  C.  II,  176)  by  the  statement  that 

**  our  rascally  deserters  have  arrived  in  Barima  with  a  few  S|>aniards,  and 
have  robbed  the  Widow  La  Riviere  of  all  her  slaves  and  property." 
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What  really  happened  was  this:  the  seizures  were  made  by 
"Don  Francisco  Cierto,  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Pioneers,  and 
ronsequently  of  the  Coast  Guard  which  protects  the  ports  of  this 
said  Province  "  (V.  C.  II,  301),  by  order  of  Centurion,  the  Com- 
mandant-General of  Guayana.    The  report  of  Cierto  says  {Id.): 

"That  the  Commandant-General  there  present  having  received  in- 
formation that  in  the  Creek  called  the  Creek  of  Barima,  which  is  close 
to  the  great  mouth  of  the  River  Orinoco  and  falls  into  it,  sundry  Dutch 
families  were  established,  despatched  him  with  instructions  to  warn  them 
once,  twice  and  thrice  to  quit  the  whole  of  that  territory  because  it  he' 
hnged  to  the  said  Province,  in  virtue  whereof  the  Declarant  went  in  his 
vessel,  with  another  accompanying  him,  in  search  of  the  said  Creek,  and 
haying  arrived  at  the  mouth  he  saw  several  Indians  of  the  Carib  nation, 
and  these,  before  the  Declarant  could  reach  the  establishments  and  farms 
of  the  said  foreigners,  gave  them  intelligence,  and  thereupon  they  took 
to  flight  without  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  notification ;  and  they 
only  found  the  deserted  houses  and  the  elTects,  implements  and  utensils 
contained  in  the  inventory,  which  they  put  on  board  the  two  vessels  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  said  houses,  in  order  that  they  should  not  form  settle- 
ments in  future,  and  destroyed  the  farms  as  far  as  they  possibly  could/' 

The  concluding  **^wio"  in  the  series  of  Spanish  records  is  as 
follows  (V.  C.  II,  364): 

"In  this  City  of  Guayana,  on  the  19th  April,  17*38,  We:  Don  Manuel 
Centurion  Guerrero  de  Torres,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Corps  and 
Commandant-General  of  this  Province,  and  Don  Andres  de  Oleaga,  sole 
Boyal  Officer  therein,  proprietor  having  seen  these  *  Autos '  and  the  result 
of  the  four  Declarations  therein,  and  whereas  the  Dutch  have  unwar- 
^ntably  sought  to  take  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Barima,  Jurisdic- 
'i'>n  of  this  Province,  where  they  had  estabfished  farms  and  houses  to 
ctrry  on  the  exportation  of  woods  and  other  products  in  a  clandestine 
^nner,  for  which  purpose,  according  to  information  received,  they  had 
likewise  gathered  together  certain  runaway  slave?,  fugitives  from  the 
Provinces  of  Cumani  and  Caracas,  to  act  as  pilots,  and  point  out  the  law- 
'w9  Spanish  subjects  who  only  occupy  themselves  in  carrying  on  clan- 
degtine  exportation  along  the  creeks  and  landing-places  which  are  out  of 
^he  way  and  unknown;  Wherefore,  and  also  seeing  that  by  various  laws, 
»nd  the  most  recent  '  Cedulas '  issued  by  His  Majesty,  it  is  forbidden 
inder  any  pretext  whatsoever  to  suffer  or  permit  foreigners  to  exercise 
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the  freedom  of  establishvig  themselves  in  these  dominions  by  establish- 
ing new  colonies,  considering  the  importance  thereof,  and  the  repeated 
pragmatic  Cedillas  which  prohibit  it,  we  have  had  to  declare  and  do  de- 
clare that  the  said  Dutch  by  the  crime  they  have  committed,  and  the  pen- 
alty they  have  incurred,  must  forfeit  the  implements  and  other  things 
which  they  were  found  to  possess,  and  which  were  brought  by  the  Captain 
of  the  Coastguard  Vessels.'' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  acts  of  a  more  formal,  official 
and  governmental  character  than  these,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  base  such  acts  more  distinctly  and  expressly  upon  rights  of  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.  No  protest  was  made  by  Storm  in  reference 
to  these  acts.  All  that  he  said  was  (V.  C.  II ,  176)  that  it ''  did 
not  matter  very  much,  because  I  had  strictly  forbidden  Jan  la 
Riviere  to  settle  between  Essequibo  and  Orinocque,  and  for  greater 
security  I  had  this  inserted  in  his  pass;  he  was  also  forbidden  by 
the  Court  to  settle  in  Barima." 

The  fact  was  that  Storm,  by  his  own  acts,  had  deliberately 
and  intentionally  tied  his  own  hands  in  the  matter,  and  be  mis- 
represented it  to  the  Company,  also  with  evident  intention,  as  a 
mere  raid  on  the  part  of  "our  rascally  deserters,"  **  with  a  few 
Spaniards."  How  much  the  deserters  had  to  do  with  it  appears 
from  the  Spanish  documents. 

In  accordance  with  this  deliberate  intention,  Storm  thereafter 
represents  all  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Barima  as  being  done 
by  privateers  or  pirates,  occasionally  referring  to  the  vessels  as 
"  the  so-called  Coast  Guards  "  (V.  C.  II,  179). 

Possibly  this  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  fact 
that  a  seizure  was  in  fact  made  in  1762  by  a  Trinidad  privateer. 
The  vessel  seized  was  in  this  case  restored  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor— showing  the  clear  distinction  between  authorized  and  un- 
authorized acts  in  the  view  of  both  parties.  The  vessels  from 
Orinoco  that  made  seizures  were  coastguard  vessels,  commissional 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Government;  and  as  to  them,  while  Storm 
makes  many  lamentations,  he  never  disputes  the  right  of  Spain  to 
use  its  agents  for  this  purpose  in  the  territory  west  of  Moruca. 


From  a  report  of  Centurion,  Commandant  of  Guayana,  made 
in  1770  (B.  C.  IV,  72),  it  appears  that  in  1767  the  Commandant 
had  equipped  several  -''cruising  lanchas^^  for  the  purpose  of 
patrolling  the  Spanish  rivers,  and  he  refers  in  his  report  to  the 
C£^>tures  made  ''in  the  three  years  that  the  privateers  for  this 
river  have  been  in  service  by  my  orders."  The  word  " privateers" 
used  here  in  the  English  translation  is  incorrect,  as  the  context 
shows  that  these  vessels  were  cruising  launches,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Spanish  officers.  The  Spanish  words  are  lanchas  cor- 
sarias^  which  mean  "cruising  lanchas^^^  or  "cruisers,"  as  the 
same  word  is  correctly  translated  in  other  places  (B.  C.  IV, 
78),  where  Centurion  speaks  of  "some  Dutch  captured  with  their 
boat  by  our  cruisers  \corsarios]  in  the  Orinoco  and  lately  brought 
to  this  capital." 

The  patrol  maintained  by  these  vessels  from  this  time  on  was 
constant.  In  1768  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  177)  that  "  a  Spanish 
privateer  *'  [evidently  one  of  the  lanchas  corsarias] "  from 
Orinocque  cruising  along  our  coast  made  an  attempt  to  capture 
your  Lordship^s  Salter  before  the  River  Wayni;"  and  he  added: 

**  They  are  not  content  with  most  unreasonably  keeping  our  runaway 
slaves  and  with  hindering  us  from  carrying  on  the  fishery  in  Orinocque, 
which  we  have  always  been  free  to  do,  but  they  now  wish  to  prevent  us 
from  salting  along  our  own  coasts,  and  will  in  this  manner  and  by  closing 
our  river,  and  no  boats  will  dare  to  go  out  any  more.  Is  this  proper 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  and  allies  ?  " 

On  November  9, 1768  (V.  C.  II,  179),  he  wrote: 

"According  to  a  report  received  from  the  Postholder  of  Maroco 
jetterday  the  Governor  of  Orinocque  is  in  the  mouth  of  that  river  with 
one  large  and  one  small  boat,  both  armed,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
will  stay  there  for  two  months,  for  what  reason  or  object  I  do  not  know." 

Here  was  a  case  at  last  where  Storm  could  not  dispute  the 
official  character  of  the  persons  exercising  dominion  in  behalf  of 
Spain.  Whatever  he  might  say  of  a  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  a 
Captain  of  Pioneers,  or  the  Commander  of  a  Coastguard  vessel,  in 
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characterizing  them  as  **  privateers  ^'  or  **  pirates,"  he  could  not 
deny  that  the  Governor  of  Orinoco  in  person  represented  the 
Royal  authority  of  Spain.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  is  there 
*'for  what  reason  or  object  I  do  not  know."  One  would  think, 
from  the  citations  already  given  from  his  correspondence,  that  by 
this  time  Storm  might  have  known  pretty  well  for  what  purpose 
the  Governor  of  Orinoco  was  staying  for  two  months  *'in  the 
mouth  of  that  river  with  one  lai'ge  and  one  small  boat,  both 
armed."  Certainly  the  reader  of  his  correspondence  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining.  It  only  adds  another  to  the  graphic  illus* 
ti*ations  which  this  correspondence  presents  of  the  evasive,  shifty 
and  cowardly  policy  of  the  Dutch  Governors  in  general  and  of 
Storm,  the  one  who  was  there  for  the  longest  time,  in  particular, 
in  their  dealings  with  this  territory,  which  they  never  settled, 
which  they  even  forbade  to  their  colonists  for  purposes  either  of 
settlement  or  trade,  which  they  never  made  the  slightest  attempt 
or  movement  to  control  themselves,  and  as  to  which  they  never 
made  the  slightest  protest  against  Spanish  control. 

How  flimsy  was  Storm's  pretense  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  Governor  of  Orinoco  was  about,  is  shown  by  a  letter  written 
only  three  weeks  later,  on  November  28,  1768,  when  the  Zealand 
Chamber  of  the  Company  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  180)  to  the  Director- 
General  : 

*'  III  the  meantime  the  loss  to  the  colony  of  the  fishery  in  Orinoco 
causes  us  no  slight  regret,  but  we  know  no  means  of  redress  against  this, 
unless  the  people  in  the  colony  itself  should  be  able  to  snggest  some  means 
of  retaliation." 

Early  in  1769  the  Royal  Accountant  in  Guayana  gave  a  list  of 
confiscations  and  seizures  made  in  the  Orinoco  and  Barima  by 
**  cruising /anc/ios."  These  included,  among  others,  an  English 
sloop,  an  English  boat,  a  French  schooner,  a  French  sloop  and 
schooner,  a  canoe  from  Essequibo,  a  felucca  from  Elssequibo,  an(3 
a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  from  various  places  (V.  G 
II,  360). 
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In  another  letter  dated  March  10,  1769,  to  the  Conamandeur  in 
Demerara  (V.  C.  II,  183),  the  Director-General  said: 

^'I  have  this  moment  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Buisson  that  the 
Spaniards  are  carrying  off  the  Indians  from  Maroco  and  have  made  them- 
gehes  masters  of  the  post." 

What  actually  happened  is  described  in  a  letter  of  the  Di- 
rector-Gteneral,  on  March  15,  1769  (V.  C.  II,  183),  stating  that: 

"The  Spaniards,  with  two  Capuchin  Fathers,  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  and  a  large  party  of  armed  Waykiers,  were  capturing  and  taking 
away  as  prisoners  all  the  free  Indians  between  Barima  and  Pomaroon, 
and  that  they  had  actually  overpowered  the  Company's  trading  place, 
Marocco,  and  that  they  were  now  there.     .     .     . 

**  They  have  captured  and  taken  away  all  our  people  that  were  on  the 
sea-coast.  The  salter  of  Luyxbergen  has  luckily  escaped  them,  but  his 
Indians,  his  vessels,  two  large  canoes  and  three  single  canoes,  which  he 
had  got  by  barter,  they  have  taken  away.  They  of  Duynenberg  re- 
turned back  early  in  the  morning." 

The  Postholder  reported  that  they  had  stated  that  they  had 

orders  from  the  Governor.    He  also  reported  that  *'  the  whole  of 

Wacupo  and  Corey  has  entirely  fled,"  meaning  the  Indians  about 
those  creeks  (V.  C.  II,  185). 

The  Dutch  Remonstrance  of  1769  to  the  Spanish  Government 
referred  to  the  acts  at  Moruca,  but  had  nothing  to  say  of  Barima. 

Not  only  were  the  Spanish  taking  their  own  fugitive  Indians 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moruca,  but  they  had  formed  the  evi- 
dent intention  to  clear  the  Barima  of  intruders,  and  they  refused 
to  allow  even  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  winked  at  or  overlooked  both  in  the  interior  and  in 
the  coast  territory. 

The  Postholder  reported  in  reference  to  these  matters  (V.  C. 
n,  168): 

**  There  is  a  man  gone  after  the  runaways  of  Mr.  Volskow ;  he  has  luckily 
caught  them,  and  when  here,  comiug  iuto  the  Savannah  of  Marocco,  the 
Spaniards  took  him,  loosed  the  slaves,  and  placed  the  fetters  on  him  and 
he  others  with  him.     But  a  boy  having  run  away  from  Miss  Persik,  came 
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and  told  me  this,  and  also  that  they  will  come  again  to  come  and  fetch  the 
Indians  of  Pomaroon  and  the  remainder  of  those  who  were  here. 

"  The  negro  J.  Breek,  his  vessel  and  people,  are  taken,  but  he  has  fled. 
Mr.  Trotz's  Creole  Adrian  is  taken.  They  have  plundered  Joseph  Wolflf. 
Jan  Domburg  they  have  had  twice." 

On  March  16,  1769,  the  Director-General  wrot^  to  the  Com- 
pany (V.  C.  II,  1S7): 

"  But,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  now  to  be  done  to  get  food 
for  your  lordships'  slaves?  The  salting  is  now  entirely  stopped,  not  alone 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinocque,  where  we  had  carried  on  the  fishery  from 
time  immemorial,  but  there  are  neither  canoes  nor  corrials  to  be  got  for 
the  plantations  or  the  Fort  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  and  we  are 
shut  in  on  all  sides." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Director- General,  May  1,  1769,  M.  Buisson, 
Councilor  in  Essequibo,  reported  that  (V.  C.  II,  188), 

"  there  was  a  great  panic  in  Ituribisi,  through  the  Indians'  own  fear  that 
the  Spaniards  had  come  through  Pomeroon  and  seized  Jan  Baptist  aiid 
burned  his  house  and  were  kidnapping  the  Indians;  all  those  who  lived 
in  Ituribisi  fled  down-stream  upon  this  rumor. 

"  As  for  the  Caribs,  they  are,  it  seems,  abandoning  their  land  Barima, 
coming  every  day  up  to  Essequibo,  a  great  number  have  gone  up,  and 
more  are  going  up  to-day,  and  they  will  then  begin  their  customary  mur- 
derous performances  above." 

In  a  letter  of  May,  1769  (V.  C.  II,  190)  to  the  Company  from 
the  Court  of  Policy  and  the  Director-General,  they  said: 

**  The  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  so  incompatible  with  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  treaties  of  alliance,  calls  for  your  lordships'  mos' 
serious  consideration,  and  requires  a  speedy  resolution  for  redress.  ^^ 
only  is  the  colony  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  from  Cajoeny  up  above 
and  from  the  sea-coast  below,  the  plantations  being  continually  open  t 
pillage  and  plunder  (amongst  which  plunderers  the  principal  are  yoo 
lordships'  runaway  slaves,  to  whom  all  the  paths,  holes,  and  corners  ai 
known),  but  our  fisheries  both  in  Orinocque  and  on  the  sea-coast  ha^ 
been  entirely  knocked  on  the  head  and  lost,  and  your  lordship's  Post 
Maroco  has  been  entirely  ruined,  all  the  Indians  who  still  remained  ha 
ing  fled,  and  none  now  remaining  round  or  near  the  Post;  those  in  Poh 
roon  have  also  departed  and  abandoned  their  dwellings,  with  the  exc< 
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tion  of  the   Caraibans^  who   hold  their  ground,  and  whom  up  to   the 
present  they  have  not  dared  to  insult." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Conapany  May  12,  1769  (V.  C.  II,  190),  the 

Director-General  lamented : 

"What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  such  a  flourishing  colony  (such  as  this  is 
now  growing)  were  to  be  ruined  by  rogues  and  pirates,  as  must  inevitably 
be  the  case  if  no  powerful  measures  are  adopted  to  resist  the  pirates  from 
Orinocque  and  made  them  abandon  their  expeditions  ! 

"According  to  the  last  reports  from  the  Postholder  and  from  the 
Caraibans,  they  are  still  all  in  Barima,  having  sent  their  prisoners  to  Ori- 
nocque, and  they  threaten  to  come  again  at  an  early  date.     .     .     . 

"The  said  Owl  .  .  .  told  me  that  the  Spaniards  in  Barima,  having 
been  reinforced  by  another  boat,  had  at  last  attacked  the  Caraibans  them- 
selves, captured  several  of  the  same,  carried  them  off,  burnt  their  houses 
and  ruined  their  plantations;  that  they  continued  to  make  raids  all  around 
and  along  the  sea-coast,  and  that  they  were  making  preparations  to  come 
to  Powaron,  and  that  they  said  that  when  they  had  finished  there  they 
would  come  to  Essequibo  and  attack  the  plantations  and  even  the  Fort  itself. 

"I  regard  the  latter  as  a  vain  Spanish  boast,  but  they  are  quite  capable 
of  doing  all  the  rest.  Things  have  now  actually  reached  such  a  stage  that 
we  can  return  violence  with  violence,  but  is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  my  lords, 
that  we  have  such  a  weak  garrison  and  not  six  men  among  them  upon 
whom  we  can  place  the  least  reliance  ?" 

He  added : 

"  The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  from  Barima  to  Powaron  contin- 
•ling  daily,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  capable  of  anything,  and 
that  we  must  expect  all  kinds  of  violent  and  piratical  acts  from  them." 

Such  was  Storm's  characterization  of  the  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  exercising  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  tern- 
ary which  it  claimed  as  its  own,  and  whose  claim  nobody  disputed. 
In  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Governor  himself  for  two  months 
in  the  lower  Orinoco,  at  its  mouth,  Storm  might  on  this  occasion 
have  OQiitted  his  usual  epithet  of  *  *  rogues  and  pirates. " 

The  reports  of  Spanish  acts  of  dominion  in  Barima  continue. 

On  July  31,  1769,  the  Director-General  informed  the  Company 

(V.  C.  n,  197): 

*'  Three  excellent  slaves  of  John  Liot,  carpenters,  have  run  away  to 
Orinoco ;  he  has  been  in  pursuit,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  the  Span- 
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iards  (so  he  says)  haying  followed  to  beyond  Pomeroon.  The  man  whom 
Vulskow  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  his  slaves^  and  who,  as  I  had  the  honor  to 
inform  you  in  my  preceding  letter,  had  been  seized  and  put  in  chains  by 
the  Spaniards,  has  come  back. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  treated  very  badly  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  Orinoco;  that  the  Governor  had  sold  the  slaves." 

It  is  a  most  significaiit  fact  that  while  the  Dutch  in  their 
Second  Remonstrance  complain  of  the  prohibition  of  the  fishery, 
which  they  allege  had  been  theirs  from  time  immemorial,  of  the 
capture  of  a  fishing  vessel  oflF  the  mouth  of  the  Waini,  of  the  at- 
tack on  Moruca,  and  of  the  failure  to  seize  and  return  fugitive 
slaves  arriving  at  the  Orinoco  settlements,  they  say  nothing  of 
Spanish  acts  of  dominion  in  Barima. 

The  remonstrance  of  the  Dutch  Grovemment  was  of  no  avail. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1769,  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  11,  213), 
that 

^*  The  Spaniards  continue  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  anything  salted  for  the  plantations,  which  does  both 
the  Honorable  Company  and  the  planters  a  great  deal  of  harm." 

In  letter  of  November  30,  1769  (V.  C.  II,  213),  to  the  Company, 
the  Director-General  said : 

'^  The  actions  of  that  proud  nation  are  really  unbearable,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  presuppose  a  considerable  measure  of  contempt,  since  the 
Spaniards  in  Orinocque  must  be  fully  convinced  that  if  we  chose  to  use 
our  power  with  our  Indians  we  could  make  the  whole  of  Orinocque  too 
hot  for  them." 

He  added: 

*^  Meanwhile  our  fisheries  are  ruined,  and  we  have  lost  all  our  runa- 
way slaves.  The  slaves  cannot  live  and  work  without  rations,  and  three 
pounds  of  fish  once  a  fortnight  is  really  not  much.  This  has  now  to  be 
bought  from  the  English.  On  the  18th  I  had  to  buy  six  barrels  of  cod: 
and  if  the  English  were  not  to  come  here,  the  colony  would  be  unfor- 
tunate indeed;  this  is  very  costly,  too,  both  for  the  Company  and  the 
planters." 
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In  a  letter  of  December  3,  1769  (V.  C.  II,  214),  the  Councilor 
Essequibo  reported  to  the  Director-General: 

"  I  can  not  neglect  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  that  Pedro 
cho8  has  come  from  Orinoco  with  the  bad  news  that  in  a  month  or  six 
(ks  2  boats  will  come  with  as  many  as  50  or  60  men  to  kidnap  the 
iaDs  as  far  as  in  Pomeroon,  and  then,  I  fear,  plantations  will  surely  be 
aged;  for  this  Goyernor  sets  his  boundaries  as  far  as  at  the  bank  of 

On  December  21,  1769,  the  Director- General,  in  a  letter  to  the 
rapany  (V.  C.  II,  214),  said: 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  your  lordships  that  Pedro  San- 
z  haviug  been  in  chains  in  Orinocque  for  some  months,  had  the  good 
tuDe  to  escape.  He  has  informed  me  that  two  privateers  are  again 
ed  out,  with  a  much  stronger  crew  than  the  former  one,  and  that  in 
>ut  five  or  six  weeks  from  now  they  would  come  to  Maroco  and,  fur- 
r,  into  Pomeroon  to  carry  off  all  the  Indians  whom  they  could  get, 
1  that  they  would  probably  come  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  this  river." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Company,  July  30,  1770  (V.  C.  II,  216),  the 
rector- General  reported: 

"  The  fishery  in  Orinocque  still  being  closed,  I  am  compelled  to  buy 
I  for  the  plantations  and  for  the  rations  of  the  slaves.'' 

August  18,  1770,  the  Director-General  reported  to  the  Com- 

Qy  (V.  C.  II,  216): 

"Young  Mr.  Tulleken,  having  asked  for  a  permit  to  go  to  Maroco, 
I  having  obtained  the  same,  I  now  hear  that  ho  went  farther,  and  that 
was  arrested  and  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Orinocque." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Company,  January  6,  1772  (V.  C.  II,  218),  the 

rector- General,  complaining  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of 

inoco  to  make  restitution  of  runaway  slaves  who  escape  into 

territory,  said: 

"  The  former  Postholders  in  Maroco  were  able  to  do  something  to 
?8t  the  progress  of  this  evil,  they  having  at  least  six  or  seveu  hundred 
ians  around  that  Post,  some  of  whom  they  could  always  have  out  at  sea, 
the  unauthorized  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  have  driven  these  natives 
ly,  and  the  Spaniards  even  came  to  the  Post,  as  your  lordships  know, 
►rd  in  hand,  to  drive  away  or  carry  off  the  few  that  still  remained,  and 
ceeded  only  too  well  in  doing  so." 
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This  does  not  speak  well  for  Dutch  control  of  the  Indians.  If 
such  was  Dutch  control  and  protection  of  the  Indians  at  a  Dutch 
*'post"  in  Moruca,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  territory 
stretcbinp;  out  from  100  to  200  miles  to  the  westward? 

So  in  the  next  letter  to  the  Company,  September  30,  1774  (V. 

C.  II,  222),  the  Director-General  reported: 

"We  have  been  continually  annoyed  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  recently  came  down  as  far  as  the  Post  of  Maroco,  carry- 
ing off  with  violence  or  killing  all  the  free  Indians  in  those  parts,  by 
which  these  people  who  are  of  such  advantage  to  our  colony  are  at  once 
driven  out  of  our  land,  they  fleeing  in  whole  troops  to  the  river 
Corentyn." 

On  October  11,  1775,  the  Postholder  in  Moruca  wrote  to  the 
Director-General  (V.  C.  II,  228); 

"  This  serves  to  inform  your  Honour  that  on  the  8th  of  this  month  the 
Spanish  Captain  Mattheo,  having  with  him  fifty  men  .  .  .  [hate 
been  here],  and  taken  away  all  the  Indians  and  boats,  going  as  far  as  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  hours  below  the  Post;  they  have  even  carried 
off  the  Indians  who  have  come  hither  to  lay  out  plantations."    .    .    . 

'*  So  that  there  is  no  longer  an  Indian  to  be  found  in  these  parts.  The 
Spanish  Captain  said  that  they  had  come  to  look  for  the  Indians  who  had 
killed  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  come  in  two  large  vessels  lying  ^^ 
Biejarra  [Biara]  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hittaba,  [Itabo]  and  that  he,  the 
Captain,  had  been  sent  out  from  those  vessels,  and  he  further  said  that 
his  lord  and  master  would  shortly  set  a  guard  in  the  arm  of  the  Weene 
called  the  Barmani,  and  that  the  whole  of  Maroekka  belonged  to  the  Span- 
iards." 

*'The  Spanish  Captain  Mattheo,"  referred  to  for  the  first  time 
in  the  letter  last  cited,  was  Don  Mateo  Beltran,  for  more  than  ten 
years  Captain  in  the  Royal  coast  guard  on  duty  in  the  Barima  and 
Orinoco.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  later  letters  of  the 
Director- General,  who  apparently  thought  that  he  was  a  species 
of  *'  pirate";  in  other  places  he  is  called  a  "privateer,"  and  on 
one  occasion  the  Commandeur  of  Essequibo  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  a  commission  (V.  C.  II,  236). 

Beltran,  however,  was  neither  a  pirate  nor  a  privateer.    In  a 
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journal  of  one  of  his  cruises  (V.  C.  II,  442),  he  shows  exactly  what 
his  relation  was  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  also  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  cruise  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  regu- 
lar occupation  of  patrolling  the  Barima,  Waini,  Amakura,  and 
lower  Orinoco.  The  importance  of  this  document  as  indicating 
Beltran's  authority  and  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  through 
him  was  recognized  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  that  it  was 
one  of  the  few  documents  for  the  original  of  which  they  made  a 
call,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

The  journal  opens  by  the  statement  (June  23,  1785): 

"  Having  left  this  capital  [Angostura]  by  order  of  the  Governor  and 
Commander-General  Don  Miguel  Marmion,  steering  in  a  straight  course 
to  the  great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  from  thence  passing  into  the  Barima 
creek,  on  the  same  day,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  arrived  at  the  Port  of 
San  Miguel." 

On  the  following  day  Beltran  arrived  at  the  Presidio,  and  pre- 
pared the  cartridges  for  the  cannon  and  put  the  arms  in  order. 
Thence  he  set  out,  having  received  an  Indian,  in  addition  to  his 
force,  from  the  Commandant,  Don  Antonio  de  Perella. 

Arriving  at  the  Portuguese  Islands,  Don  Mateo  learned  of  a 
schooner  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the  Waini,  and  proceeded  on  his 
cruise,  meeting  occasionally  with  Indians  from  the  missions,  some 
of  whom  he  took  on  board  of  his  vessel. 

One  of  the  parties  to  which  he  refers  was  an  expedition  com- 
posed of  four  canoes  of  mission  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
the  gunner  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  was  also  patrolling  **  by 
order  of  the  Commander." 

After  passing  the  patrol  boats  of  the  gunner,  he  continued 
down  the  river,  visiting  the  lowest  island  in  the  Orinoco,  Can- 
crejo,  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Barima,  where  he  passed 
the  night. 

At  Amakuru  he  sent  for  three  Indian  chiefs,  two  of  whom 
lived  between  Amakuru  and  Barima,  and  gave  them  some  orders. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  having  been  out  just  a  week,  Beltran  an- 
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chored  in  the  Barima,  and  sent  out  the  coxswain  in  a  canoe  with 
eight  scouts  to  patrol  the  river.  The  coxswain  and  his  patrol 
were  gone  all  day,  and  upon  their  return  reported  that  they  had 
found  three  canoes  ^'concealed  in  the  bushes,  where  some  Ouaru- 
ano  Indians  had  a  hut  inland." 

Beltran  thereupon  ascended  some  sixty  or  more  miles  up  the 
river,  passed  through  the  Mora  Passage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Waini, 
but  found  nothing  but  the  places  where  the  Dutch  had  been  fish- 
ing and  salting  and  gathering  thatch,  but  the  vessel  was  gone. 

Informing  himself  wherever  he  went  from  the  Indian  chiefs,  as 
to. the  condition  of  affairs  in  Barima,  he  heard  that  some  Holland- 
ers had  some  days  previously  come  down  with  a  few  poitos  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Barima,  and  that  they  had  taken  them  to  Esse- 
quibo. 

Returning  down  the  Barima,  Beltran  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aratura,  in  the  lower  Orinoco,  and  stretched  across  the  Boca  de 
Navtos  to  the  islands,  passing  the  night  at  Loran,  the  large  island 
next  but  one  to  Cancrejo. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  the  Presidio, 
where  he  awaited  letters  from  the  Commandant;  whence,  on  the 
13th,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  having  been  gone  altogether  for 
three  weeks. 

The  above  narrative  by  Beltran  of  a  three- weeks'  cruise,  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  an  example  of  all  his  numerous  expeditions. 
It  does  away  entirely  with  the  suggestion  that  he  was  not  the  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Spanish  Government.  He  was  as  much  an 
officer  of  that  Government  as  Cierto,  or  Floras,  or  the  Com- 
mandant himself.  He  starts  under  the  orders  of  Marmion,  the 
Governor;  he  has  his  cannon  put  in  order  at  the  fort  at  Presidio 
and  fills  up  his  detachment  from  the  force  under  the  Commandant, 
and  he  returns  at  the  end  of  his  cruise  to  the  Presidio,  where  he 
awaits  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  the  meantime  he 
patrols  the  whole  course  of  the  Orinoco  River  to  its  mouth,  in- 
cluding the  large  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barima  Point; 
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ssues  orders  to  the  chiefs  living  on  the  Amakuru;  patrols  the 
iarima  for  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth;  visits  the  Waini  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery,  contrary 
o  the  prohibitions  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  finding 
lothing  which  calls  for  immediate  attention,  he  returns. 

This  was  Beltran's  occupation  during  the  whole  ten  years, 
rom  1776  to  1785,  at  the  beginning  of  which  period,  in  1775,  he  is 
irst  i-ef erred  to  as  ''Captain  Mattheo"by  the  Director-General 
>f  Essequibo,  although  the  Director-General  seems  to  attach  more 
Importance  to  the  rumored  presence  with  the  Spanish  force  of 
k)me  stray  deserter  from  his  own  garrison  than  he  does  to  that 
'be  Spanish  Captain. 

The  journal  of  Beltran  also  shows  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  patrol  prior  to  1775,  when  Flores  and  Cierto  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  coast-guard  vessels  {lanchas  corsarias\  whose  move- 
ments were  precisely  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Diary,  and 
ncluded  the  control  of  the  rivers  and  the  seizure  of  vessels  and  of 
persons  not  only  in  the  interior  of  Barima,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
;be  Orinoco  and  Waini.  It  explains  the  meaning  of  all  those  re- 
ports of  Storm,  which  month  after  month  describe  the  presence 
>f  the  Spanish  launches  in  Barima  and  Waini,  and  even  in  the 
Monica  itself. 

In  1779  Don  Jos6  Felipe  de  Inciarte  was  ordered  to  make  an 
exploration  of  all  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  lower  Orinoco,  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Barima  (V.  C.  II,  434),  and  was 
engaged  in  carrying  it  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  that  year.  He  traversed  and  surveyed  in  detail 
the  Barima,  the  Aruka,  the  Mora  Passage,  the  Waini,  the 
Barama,  the  Baramani  with  the  various  creeks  at  its  head,  the 
Biara  and  the  Assacatta,  including  the  itabo  running  through  the 
savanna,  and  finally  the  Moruca,  and  advised  the  establishing 
ofafortinthe  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Moruca  post  (V. 
3.  II,  434-8). 

Inciarte's  report  was  made  dii'ect  to  the  King,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  it  a  royal  order  was  issued  to  him,  chai^ofs;  him  with 
the  *^  mission  of  occupying  and  populating  the  lands  described  in 
his  report,"  and  of  erecting  two  forts  on  the  Monica. 

The  order,  however,  owing  to  various  delays,  had  not  yet  been 
carried  out  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Venezuela. 

In  the  meantime  Beltran  continued  to  be  employed  on  the 
duties  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  patrolling  the  Barima, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  reports  of  the  Director-General  show 
his  activity. 

On  September  23,  1779,  the  Director-General  reported  to  the 
Company  (V.  C.  II,  236): 

**  Having  thus  replied  to  your  greatly  esteemed  resolutions  on  my  be- 
half, I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  three  weeks  ago  a  party  of 
about  80  Spaniards  and  half-breeds  were  for  some  days  in  the  riyer 
Pomeroon,  without,  however,  doing  any  damage;  but  the  Indians  report 
them  as  having  said  that  they  were  coming  back  in  three  months  and 
would  then  establish  a  fort  there." 

In  the  journal  of  J.  C.  Severyn,   Military  Commandant  in 

Essequibo,  under  date  of  March  1,  1781  (V.  C.  II,  236),  he  said: 

"  Several  reports  which  came  in  yesterday  and  to-day  state  that  the 
Spanish  privateer  has  already  seized  some  negroes  of  English  planters  in 
this  colony  who  were  on  the  river  in  boats,  and  holds  them  prisoners  in 
his  vessel;  while  he  has  hailed  many  others  and  made  them  heave  to,  but, 
,on  learning  that  they  belonged  to  Dutch  planters,  he  allowed  them  to 
depart  unmolested,  he  having  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  with  musket  in 
hand  that  he  would  fire  upon  them  if  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to. 
This  Spaniard's  name  is  Mateo,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  whether 
he  has  a  commission.'' 

April  3  the  Journal  stated  (V.  C.  II,  237): 

'*  The  assistant  Luyken,  who  had  set  out  with  a  flag  of  truce  and 
letters  for  the  Governor  of  Orinoco,  returns  and  says  that  in  the  river  he 
had  met  a  boat  with  Indians,  who  had  told  him  that  Mateo  was  lying  with 
his  craft  in  the  river  of  Barima,  and  was  carrying  off  everything  witbont 
distinction." 

May  22  the  Journal  stated  (App.  Veu.  II,  237): 

**  The  planter  Cramer  reports  to  Captain  Ingram  that  in  the  river 
Pomeroon  Spaniards  with  boats  have  again  been  seen/' 
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In  1785  Don  Matheo  Beltran's  cruises  again  were  made  the 
sabject  of  comment  by  the  Dutch  authorities.     On  October  14  of 
that  year,  the  Government  Journal  contained  an  entry  that  one 
of  the  colonists  had  heard  from  Indians  that  '^  Matheo,  who  is  a 
Spaniard  on  the  coast,  mentions  and  threatens  that  he  will  over- 
take and  bum  our  Post  at  Marrocco  "  (B.  C.  V,  40).     On  October 
2  it  was  reported  **  that  a  Spanish    barque    managed    by    one 
Matheo  continually  cruised  by  or  about  the  Post,  which  skipper 
had  expressed  himself  more  than  once  in  a  seditious  way,  threat- 
ening to  set  fire  to  the  Post."    In  consequence  of  which,  the  Com- 
mandeur,  after  deliberating  for  three  weeks,  on  October  29,  gave 
the  Postholder  the  bold  and  resolute  order  '^  that,  if  the  said 
Spanish  Captain  named  Mattheo  again  expressed  himself  in  such 
seditious  terms,  he  was  to  make  directly  a  report  thereof  "  (B.  C. 
V,  42). 

The  Commissioners  in  their  report  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on 
the  condition  of  the  Colony  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  July  27, 
1790,  stated  (V.  C.  II,  243): 

"  Many  more  lands  here  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  if  the 
vicinity  of  the  Biver  Orinoco  did  not  prevent  it,  for  the  Syaniards  there 
fmeiifnes  came  with  armed  boats,  called  lances  [la7ichas'\,  as  far  as  Moruca, 
and  hy  force  carry  the  Indiaiis  who  dwell  there,  enslaving  them,  while  on 
the  other  hand  our  negro  slaves,  when  they  run  away,  betake  themselves 
to  Orinoco,  where  they  are  proclaimed  free." 

In  i802  Major  McCreagh,  of  the  British  Army,  made  an  oflRcial 
reconnaissance  of  the  posts  on  the  Orinoco.  He  stated  (V.  C. 
Ill,  57): 

"In entering  the  River  Orinoco  by  the  southeast,  generally  called  the 
S^eat  channel,  Cape  Barima  forms  the  southeast  point." 

And  he  described  ^^an  immense  assemblage  of  flat  islands,  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  channels,"  which  forms  what  may  be 
<^Iled  the  north  wide  side  of  the  great  channel.  These  are  the 
islands  of  Cancrejo,  Loran,  and  others  opposite  Barima  Point, 
forming  with  it  the  two  banks  of  the  Boca  de  Navios. 
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He  went  on  thus: 

"  Having  entered  the  river,  you  paas  close  to  leeward  of  this  island, 
and  a  few  miles  farther  up  you  come  to  a  second,  of  nearly  the  same 
appearance,  on  the  lower  point  of  which  are  three  temporary  huts.  It  is 
called  the  first  military  post,  but  is  in  reality  a  station  for  pilots— of 
whom  there  are  always  five,  who  are  regularly  relieved.  They  are  native 
Indians,  and  are  occasionally  called  either  pilots  or  soldiers.  The  for- 
mer, I  believe,  however,  is  the  only  of  the  two  capacities  in  which  they 
are  used  to  act.     This  island  is  called  Pagayos." 

In  1802,  therefore,  the  first  post  of  the  Spanish  on  the  Orinoco 
was  the  pilot  station  at  the  Island  of  Pagayos.  This  island, 
though  put  down  on  Sheet  1  of  the  British  Atlas,  is  not  named 
on  that  map.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arature  Biver,  the  first 
branch  of  the  Orinoco  above  the  Amakuru.  Many  other  maps  in 
the  British  Atlas  show  the  island  by  name;  for  example,  Map  46 
(Schomburgk),  where  it  is  marked,  **  I.  Pagagos  or  Pilot  I." 

Major  McCreagh  went  on  to  state: 

^^  The  second  post,  as  it  is  termed,  is  named  Sacopana,  and  is  situated 
on  this  side  of  the  river  about  120  miles  above  Pagayos." 

It  consisted  of  eight  houses,  and  was  under  the  command  of  a 
sergeant. 

The  third  post  was  at  Fort  Barancas,  seventy  miles  further. 
It  contained  a  battery  of  eleven  guns,  commanded  by  a  lieuten- 
ant, with  a  garrison  of  three  Spaniards  and  forty-six  Indians. 

The  fourth  post  was  three  miles  higher  up  the  river,  called 
Upper  Barancas.  Here  were  stationed  three  gunboats,  close  to 
the  beach,  each  mounting  one  heavy  gun  and  some  swivels.  At 
this  post  it  was  the  rule  to  stop  all  vessels. 

The  fifth  post  was  thirty-eight  miles  further,  at  the  town  of 
Old  Guayana.  It  comprised  a  battery  of  six  6-pounders  and  six 
smaller  guns.  The  garrison  consisted  of  six  officers  and  twenty- 
five  rank-and-file. 

Above  these  five  posts,  eighty-two  miles  further  up,  was  the 
town  of  Angostura,  the  capital.  According  to  McCreagh,  it  was 
a  well-built  town: 
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"  The  houses  all  of  stone,  the  roofs  tiled,  the  streets  laid  out  at  right 
.DgleSy  and  the  whole  situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill." 

There  were  about  fifty  soldiers  at  the  town.  McCreagh's  cora- 
nent  on  its  situation,  which  he  was  of  course  regarding  chiefly 
rom  a  military  standpoint,  in  consequence  of  which  the  feature 
which  most  impressed  him  was  the  weakness  of  the  defences,  was 

''  Except  the  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  natives  (which  is  certainly 
lot  the  primary  motive),  the  Spanish  Government  has  obviously  no  other 
)b]ect  in  occupying  the  Oronoque  than  the  very  important  one  of  exclud- 
ing other  powers  from  a  river  which  runs  along  the  rear  of  the  Provinces 
of  Popayan,  Venezuela,  Garraccas,  Gumana  and  Paria ;  which,  therefore, 
in  the  hands  of  a  commercial  nation  would  carry  away  from  them  the 
productions,  and  monopolize  the  traffic  of  those  rich  territories,  and  which, 
if  possessed  by  a  warlike  power,  might  immediately  paralyze  the  authority 
tnd  gradually  destroy  the  tenure  by  which  Spain  holds  her  vast  Empire 
in  South  America." 

Major  McCreagh's  statement  is  full  of  interest.  Undoubtedly 
the  defences  of  Spain  in  the  lower  Orinoco  were  not  highly  efficient 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  great  military  Power,  and  such  a  Power 
desiring  to  take  the  hint  conveyed  by  Major  McCreagh's  official 
report  and  to  carry  on  a  war  of  conquest  would  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  overcoming  them.  The  evidence  of  McCreagh  may 
have  been  valuable  at  the  moment  to  indicate  the  military  in- 
feriority of  the  Spanish  defences;  it  is  invaluable  now  as  indicating 
the  completeness  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  lower  Orinoco. 
At  the  time  it  was  written  it  contemplated  the  divesting  of  Spanish 
title  by  war;  now  it  appears  as  an  inconvenient  admission  on  the 
part  of  a  British  oflBcer  to  prevent  the  divesting  of  that  title  with- 
out war. 

If,  as  the  British  Case  seems  to  believe,  occupation  is  necessary 
to  establish  Spanish  or  Venezuelan  title,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  complete  for  the  purpose  than  the  occupation  as  McCreagh 
describes  it  in  the  lower  Orinoco.  That  occupation  began  in  the 
16tb  Century.    As  admitted  in  the  British  Counter-Case  (page  28, 
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line  30):  "  The  Spaniards  entered,  explored,  settled,  and  effectively 
defended  the  Orinoco."  The  occupation  has  been  continuous  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  as  early  as  1802  it  was  so  complete  that,  at 
intervals  down  the  river  below  the  capital  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
its  mouth  five  posts  existed,  four  of  which  v/ere  military  posts, 
with  batteries,  in  command  of  an  officer,  and  the  fifth  was  a  post 
of  pilots  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  If  occupation 
of  a  river  is  requirad  to  establish  a  title  to  it,  what  more  occupa- 
tion can  be  needed  than  this,  an  occupation  lasting  for  over  three 
hundred  yeai*s?  And  in  the  face  of  such  a  title,  accompanied 
continuous  occupation,  what  title  can  possibly  be  set  up  by  Great 
Britain  to  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  either  up  to  the  Barima 
or  the  Amacura?  How  has  this  Spanish  title  been  divested,  and 
how  has  a  British  title  been  acquired? 

The  Spaniards  uniformly  asserted  their  rights  in  Barima. 
They  never  made  the  slightest  admission,  and  they  evidently 
never  had  the  slightest  idea  that  all  the  territory  west  of 
Moruka  was  otherwise  than  Spanish  territory.  They  uniformly 
conducted  themselves  as  if  it  was  Spanish  territory.  It  was 
visited  constantly  by  Spanish  officers,  in  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties,  and  the  public  duty  with  which  they  were 
charged  at  the  time  was  the  duty  of  prohibiting  intrusion  from 
foreigners,  of  preventing  the  slave  trade,  and  of  enforcing  regu- 
lations in  respect  to  commerce  and  fishery.  Every  one  of  these 
was  an  act  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Look  at  the  orders  to 
Flo  res,  and  Cierto,  and  Inciarte:  All  of  them  were  expressly  based 
on  the  Spanish  title  to  the  whole  region.  Look  at  Beltran's 
declaration  to  the  Postholder  at  Moruca,  and  the  statement  of  the 
Spanish  Governor,  twice  reported  to  the  Director-General  of  Esse- 
quibo  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Company,  that  the  Spanish 
boundary  was  at  the  bank  of  Oene.  The  Spanish  authorities 
never  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  enforce  territorial  jurisdiction 
them  against  foreigners  as  well  as  Spaniards;  in  fact,  the  cases 
which  we  have  in  the  records,  which  are  innumerable,  are  almost 
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oitirely  cases  of  enforcing  dominion  against  the  Dutch  of  Esse- 
|uibo,  their  persons  and  their  property. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  Spanish  did,  no  remonbtrance 
¥as  ever  really  made  against  the  exercise  of  dominion  in  Barima 
18  such.  There  were  protests  made  about  the  fishery,  which  the 
Dutch  claimed  by  use,  which  claim  the  Spaniards  disputed, 
rhere  were  protests  about  depredations  at  Moruca,  which  the 
Dutch  claimed  was  the  site  of  their  post  and  was  an  injury  on 
their  territorial  frontier.  But  so  far  from  resenting  the  acts  of 
irhich  they  had  the  clearest  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  evidence 
to-day  is  largely  to  be  found  in  their  own  records,  they  not  only 
M  not  resent  them,  but  the  Colonial  authorities  were  expressly 
instructed  by  the  Dutch  Company  to  avoid  retaliation,  and  to  give 
the  Spaniards  no  cause  of  offence. 

From  the  records  that  have  been  quoted  above,  Barima  ap- 
pears, during  the  latter  part  of  Storm's  administration  and  of  that 
of  bis  successors,  to  have  been  as  much  Spanish  territory  as  any 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Orinoco— not  settled,  it  is  true, 
but  none  the  less  Spanish,  for  settlement  was  not  then  necessary 
to  establish  title  any  more  than  it  is  to  day.  A  settlement  was, 
however,  decided  on,  and  its  establishment  was  commanded  in  a 
Royal  order,  and  doubtless  would  have  come  about  in  time,  had 
not  the  Revolution  interrupted  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 


CHAPTER  XIV- 

ADVERSE  HOLDING— TRADE  RELATIONS. 

An  important  part  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  political 
»atrol  by  the  Dutch  over  the  territory  in  dispute  is  given  in 
he  biitish  Case  to  Dutch  trade.  The  proposition  is  thus  stated, 
it  page  SO : 

'^The  earliest  political  control  exercised  over  the  territory  in  dispute  was 
connected  with  trade. 

"By  the  Treaty  of  Mnnster  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  while  retain- 
ing the  *  commerce  and  country'  which  they  then  respectively  held  and 
possessed,  were  debarred  from  trading  in  the  territories  held  by  each  other. 
Even  before  the  Treaty  of  Munster  it  had  been  a  maxim  of  Spanish  policy 
to  exclude  foreign  trade  from  Spanish  possessions,  the  truce  of  1609  having 
contained  a  similar  provision.  In  1012,  for  example,  this  rule  was  enforced 
upon  the  Governor  and  people  of  Santo  Thome. 

'•It  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  carried  on  an  extensive  con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spanish  possessions  by  the  connivance  of  the 
autLorities,  but  the  existence  in  any  region  of  trade  earned  on  by  the 
Dutch  systematically  and  not  on  sufferance  excludes  the  idea  of  Spanish 
political  control,  while  it  naturally,  and  in  fact,  led  to  political  control 
"Jtbe  Dutch.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  is  important  to  see 
*^^^'r  what  region  the  Dutch  traded  systematically  and  as  of  right.'' 

And  on  page  155  of  the  British  Case  the  following  important 
statement  is  made,  in  addition: 

^*  Where,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  early  European  Colonies, 
^^e  colonizing  Government  enforced  a  claim  to  dispose  of  an  exclusive 
^^?ut  of  trading  within  any  specific  area  surrounding  its  settlements,  that 

*^oa  ^as  undoubtedlv  effectivelv  controlled,  and  its  resources  in  their 

I  f  -  ^ 

*^^u  state  of  development  were  effectively  appropriated  by  that  Govern- 
ment." 

The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  Counter-Case  of  Venezuela  at 
Pa^eTS. 

It  would  seom  that,  after  putting  forward  the  claim  that  is 
^ade  in  the  extracts  above  cited  from  the  British  Case,  it  should 
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have  given  some  information  as  to  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  supposed  claim  of  the  Dutch  to  an  exclusive  trade  in  the  dis- 
puted territory  was  based.  Take,  for  example,  the  period  imme- 
diately after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster.  Did  the  Dutch 
then  have  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  within  the  disputed  terri- 
tory? It  does  not  seem  to  be  claimed  that  they  had;  but,  if  so, 
the  claim  can  only  be  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster  included  this  region,  and 
that  it  was  a  Dutch  possession.  Such  a  claim  is  inconsistent 
with  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  British  Case  (p.  13)  that 

'*  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  great  extensions  of 
their  possessions  in  Guiana  were  made  by  the  Dutch;" 

and  the  context  shows  that  the  extensions  referred  to  in- 
cluded not  only  Pomeroon,  but  also  the  whole  disputed  territory 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Region  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Region  of  the  Coast. 

As  to  these  **  extended  possessions,"  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  Dutch  had  any  exclusive  right  of  trade  there  until  their  title 
was  extended;  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  any  ex- 
clusive Dutch  right  to  trade  within  the  disputed  territory  must 
have  had  an  origin  later  than  the  Treaty  of  Munster.  Such  a 
right  can  only  be  based  upon  one  of  two  grounds:  either  that 
there  was  territory  intervening  between  the  Dutch  limits  and  the 
Spanish  limits  which  was  terra  nullius  and  subject  to  be  taken  up 
and  occupied  by  any  nation,  or  that  it  was  Spanish  territory  to 
which  the  Dutch  might  acquiie  a  title  under  Art.  5  of  that 
Treaty,  or  if  not  in  that  Avay  by  prescription  after  the  Treaty.  If 
the  territory  was  terra  nvlliuSy  it  was  open  to  Spain  as  well  as 
to  the  Dutch  for  trade,  and  so  the  alleged  exclusive  right  must 
have  accrued  from  a  competent  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  could  not  have  an  exclusive  right 
to  trade  within  it  until  the  Dutch  dominion  therein  became  exclu- 
sive. We  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  little  more  definite  statement 
from  our  adversaries. 
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The  subject  of  trade  relations  is  presented  in  the  British  Case 
as  one  element  of  title  by  political  control;  as  a  thing  not  neces- 
sarily involving  political  control,  but  which  led  to  it.  In  order  that 
it  should  have  any  effect,  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  trade 
must  have  been  carried  on  as  of  right,  and  not  under  any  tacit 
waiver  or  under  any  trade  convention  or  concession,  or  by  the 
connivance  of  the  nation  making  claim  to  the  territory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  advanced,  the  Dutch  claim  must  have  been  one 
that,  under  the  trade  rules  of  that  day,  involved  the  exclusion  not 
only  of  the  Spaniards,  but  of  the  French  and  of  the  English,  and 
one  that  operated  not  only  upon  foreign  nations,  but  upon  the 
natives,  a  right  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  trading  with  the 
Spanish,  French  or  English  and  to  punish  them  if  they  did. 

It  seems  that,  logically,  the  title  to  dominion  over  the  terri- 
tory naust  be  established  first  and  without  reference  to  trade,  be* 
cause  no  nation  can  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  a 
region  over  which  it  has  not  acquired  sovereignty,  except  by 
treaty  with  the  Sovereign.  Sovereignty  gives  a  right  to  the 
control  of  trade.  Trade  cannot  of  itself  lead  or  give  a  right  to 
sovereignty.  Any  pretension  to  control  the  trade  of  a  country 
over  which  sovereignty  has  not  already  been  acquired  is  frivolous. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  assertion  and 
exercise  of  such  a  right  is  given  as  evidence  that  the  sovereignty 
l^d  been  acquired.  If  the  claim  were  made  without  title  from 
^y  other  source,  it  would  not  be  allowed  by  any  other  nation  as 
of  rig;ht. 

The  elements  that  are  essential,  according  to  the  admission  of 
the  British  Case  in  the  above  citations,  to  give  to  trade  the  effect 
that  is  claimed  for  it  are  that  it  should  be  a  **  systematic  "  trade; 
that  it  should  be  **an  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  a  specific 
irea  surrounding  its  settlements  ";  that  it  should  be  exercised  un- 
iera  ''claim  to  dispose  of  an  exclusive  right ";  and  that  the  claim 
hould  be  enforced.  The  basis  here  is  not  diflferent  from  that  of 
prescriptive  title  based  upon  occupation.    The  occupation  must 
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be  exclusive;  it  must  be  of  a  specific  area;  it  must  be  under  a 
claim  of  right  to  a  specific  area,  and  the  occupation  must  be 
actual;  or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  must  be  effectively  main- 
tained. 

These  definitions,  laid  down  in  precise  and  accurate  terms  by 
the  British  Case,  prescribe  the  test  by  which  the  effect  of  trade 
relations  is  to  be  weighed  as  evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  public 
title  or  sovereignty  to  the  disputed  territory. 

We  assert  that,  upon  the  evidence,  the  Dutch  trade  within 
the  disputed  territory  fails  in  every  one  of  these  particulars. 

Before  applying  to  the  evidence  in  this  case  the  tests  laid  down 
by  the  British  Case  to  determine  the  value  of  trade  relations  as 
evidence  of  sovereignty,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  character 
of  Dutch  trade  in  the  disputed  territory.  This  trade  was  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  and  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 

First,  there  was  the  trade  which  the  Dutch  carried  on  with  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Orinoco,  where  the  Dutch,  coming  either  with 
money  or  with  trading  wares,  either  across  the  interior  territory 
or  across  the  coast  territory  or  by  sea,  bought  from,  sold  to  or 
bartered  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  settlements  of  the  latter. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Dutch  in  the  river  Essequibo,  which  was  simply  the  reverse 
of  the  previous  process,  and  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
gradually  replaced  it. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  trade  between  the  Spanish  and  the 
Dutch  where  the  traffic  or  barter  took  place  in  the  disputed  tern- 
tory,  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  Indians. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Dutch  trade  with  the  Indians  them- 
selves, which  must  itself  be  considered  in  two  aspects:  First, 
where  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  itinerant  traders  wandering 
through  the  disputed  territory;  and,  secondly,  where  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  Indians  who  brought  their  wares  to  the  Essequibo 
River  itself. 

Great  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  presentation  of  the 
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British  Case  by  the  entire  failure  to  distinguish  between  these 
different  classes  of  Dutch  trade. 

Of  course,  nothing  can  be  predicated  on  Dutch  trade  as  a  basis 
of  sovereignty  where  the  Spaniards  were  the  other  parties  to  the 
traffic.  The  Dutch  could  acquire  no  rights  as  against  Spain, 
either  territorial  or  of  any  other  kind,  by  a  trade  in  which  Spain 
took  part  equally  with  them.  No  distinction,  however,  is  appar- 
ently drawn  by  the  British  Case  between  these  different  classes  of 
trade;  and  the  movements  of  a  Dutchman  in  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, even  though  he  is  only  crossing  it  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  his  Spanish  neighbors,  are  dwelt  upon  as  being  all  of  equal 
importance,  while  the  movements  of  Spaniards  in  the  disputed 
territory,  whether  trading  with  the  Indians  or  with  the  settle- 
ments of  Elssequibo,  are  alike  ignored. 

The  only  question  presented  here  is  as  to  the  effect  of  Dutch 
trade  with  the  natives  in  the  disputed  territory. 

I.    Was  the  Trade  Systematic? 

The  Dutch  trade  fails  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  It  was  not 
systematic  in  the  sense  of  having  definite  trade  locations  or  in  any 
other  sense.  It  was  fugitive;  conducted  on  the  streams  by  the 
passing  of  wares  from  one  canoe  to  another,  or  on  the  banks,  or 
^  the  paths  of  the  forest,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  under  tem- 
porary shelters  where  shade  was  not  convenient  or  the  exigencies 
of  trade  involved  some  delays. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  either  by  old  negro  slaves  of  the 
Company  or  by  the  "  itinerant  traders  "  or  '*  rovers  "  who  roamed 
through  the  forest  and  bought  or  bartered  in  defiance  of  the  Com- 
)aDy's  regulations.  There  is  no  locality  that  can  be  pointed  to  as 
iQ  established  centre  of  trade  west  of  the  falls  of  Cuyuni  and 
rest  of  the  post  of  Monica.  There  was  no  agent  anywhere 
itablished  by  the  Dutch,  either  of  the  Colonial  authorities  or  of 
rivate  traders,  to  carry  on  such  trade  except  in  the  short-lived 
36t  in  Cuyuni,  which  the  Spanish  speedily  brought  to  an  end, 
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and  the  "  shelter  "  which  Beekman  intended  for  use  in  the 
Baiima  in  1683,  but  which,  if  used  at  all,  was  used  only  for  a 
few  months,  as  the  undertaking  was  shortly  ended  by  the  Com- 
pany's refusal  to  take  up  Beekman 's  project  and  by  the  cutting  off 
of  Essequibo  from  direct  communication  with  the  coast  territory 
by  the  second  colony  of  Pomeroon  planters. 

As  showing  the  maintenance  of  a  systematic  trade  during  a 
period  of  a  century  and  a  half  these  so-called  evidences  point 
rather  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  from  a  systematic  trade  than 
to  their  maintenance  of  such  a  trade.  Even  if  there  had  been  an 
agent  and  an  agency  in  the  locality,  the  existence  of  such  an 
agency  merely  for  trading  purposes  would  not  have  been  evidence 
of  dominion.  But  where  the  only  attempt  that  was  made  to  es- 
tablish such  an  agency  in  the  disputed  territory  was  frustrated  by 
the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  agent,  or  by  his  withdrawal 
under  threats  of  attack  in  one  case,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
project  in  the  other,  these  facts  prove  aflBrmatively  the  absence  of 
dominion. 

That  there  was  a  large  and  important  trade  with  the  Spaniards 
and  to  regions  admittedly  Spanish  is  unquestionable.  The  trade 
with  the  Indians,  however,  was  small  in  its  money  value  and  in 
its  ministry  to  the  colony.  The  Indians  were  not  producers,  but 
warrioi'S.  The  Caribs  who  largely  frequented  the  Barima  and 
Cuyuni  regions  were  in  particular  a  predatory  tribe.  **Ked 
slaves  "  were  their  principal  offerings.  Food  stores  were  chiefly 
for  their  own  use,  and  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  squaws.  In 
the  very  early  period,  the  Dutch  no  doubt  obtained  from  the 
Indians  considerable  cassava,  the  dried  root  which  both  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  colony  had  its  own  cassava  or  bread 
plantations  within  its  own  limits;  certainly  before  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  So  with  the  supplies  of  wild  hog  and 
fish,  with  which  the  earliest  colonists  were  more  or  less  sup- 
plied by  the  Indians.     These  supplies  were  later  replaced  by  the 
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hunting  of  the  wild  hog  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony, 
by  the  colonists  themselves  and  by  the  shore  fisheries  which  the 
Dutch  conducted  along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Essequibo.  The  articles  obtained  from  the  Indians  were  '*  red 
slaves,"  dyes,  poison- wood,  canoes,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  balsam, 
letter-wood  and  hammocks. 

An  examination  of  the  entries  in  the  Commandeur's  Journal 
(B.  C-C,  pp.  47-158)  shows  the  petty  character  of  the  trade  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  first  entry  shows  that 
the  products  of  the  plantations  had  become  large.  One  hundred 
and  nineteen  hogsheads  of  sugar  had  been  shipped  from  a  single 
plantation. 

The  items  as  to  the  Indian  trade  run  thus:  **Some  fish"; 
**some  fresh  fish  ";  ** fourteen  or  fifteen  bundles  of  poison- wood"; 
*'some  oriane  dye";  **two  parcels  of  bread";  **four  female 
slaves,  two  children  and  a  boy."  And  then  we  have  a  negro 
trader  returned  from  the  upper  Essequibo  with  '*  129  pieces  of  salt 
fish,  12  calabashes  of  balsam,  20  logs  of  letter- wood,  and  four  balls 
of  fine  dye."  How  long  it  had  taken  him  to  collect  this  cargo  we 
do  not  know.  Another  trader  comes  from  the  upper  Essequibo 
with  **140  pieces  of  salt  fish,  making  together  about  two  casks 
full."  But  the  yacht  **  Rammekens"  had  to  go  to  the  coast  **  to 
obtain  provisions  "  for  the  garrison  and  slaves. 

And  so  the  story  goes.  The  trade  with  these  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  was  on  a  very  difi^erent  footing  from  that  with 
the  North  American  Indians.  The  former  had  nothing  to  barter 
that  was  not  the  product  of  manual  labor — and  the  warrior  scorned 
such  labor;  while  the  latter,  by  the  chase,  accumulated  pelts  of 
great  value,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  a  trade  that  was  vast  and 
profitable. 

These  Journal  extracts  not  only  show  that  the  trade  was  small, 
but  that  it  was  largely  conducted  by  single  negroes  going  out  in 
canoes  to  find  the  Indians  and  to  pick  up  here  and  there  through 
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the  forest  the  balls  of  dye  or  pieces  of  cassava  root,  or  fish  or  ham- 
mocks that  they  brought  back. 

II.    Was  the  Trade  Exclusive? 

The  use  of  this  territory  for  purposes  of  trade  was  not  ex- 
clusive.     It  is  manifest  from  the  description    which  has  been 
given  above,  without  any  evidence  to  that  effect,  that  the  trade 
could  not   have  been  exclusive.     No  measures  were  taken  by 
the  Dutch  to  exclude  anybody.    The  journeys  to  and  fro  of  the 
three  or  four  negro  traders,  some  of   whom  were  occupied  in  the 
upper  Essequibo,   and  none  of  whom  had  any  fixed  routes  or 
times  for  trading,  could  not  have  excluded  anybody  else  who  de- 
sired to  enter  the  territory.       Neither  could  the  few    itinerant 
traders  or  rovers  who   went    in  there    on    their  own  accouot. 
There    was    not    a  settlement    of  Dutchmen   west  of  Cuyuni, 
in  the  interior,  or  west  of  Moruca,  on  the  coast.      There  was  not, 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  a  political  or 
militarj'  agent  of  the  Dutch  in  that  territory  to  enforce  any  ex- 
clusion, either  with  or  without  the  necessary  men  to  carry  out 
such  an  object.     As  far  as  any  measures  taken  by  the  Dutch  were 
concerned,  the  region  was  as  open  to  anybody  else  as  it  was  to 
Dutchmen.     Moreover,  as  far  as  its  geographical  character  was 
concerned,  the  region  was  more  open  on  the  west  than  upon  the 
east.     In  the  interior,  the  east  side,  adjoining  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment, was  a  forest  wilderness,  traversed  only  by  a  river  whose 
rocks  and  cataracts  and  rapids  made  its  passage  dangerous  even 
to  the  Indians.     The   west  side,  adjoining  the  Orinoco,  was  an 
open  territory,  largely  consisting  of  savannas,  w^atered  by  great 
streams,    whose    accessibility   was    clearly   shown    by    the  ad- 
vance in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  Orinoco  as 
a  base  of  more  than  a  score  of  prosperous  settlements  and  vil- 
lages.    The  coast  territory  could  only  be  reached  from  the  east 
by  sea,  going  around  Cape  Nassau  and  ascending  the  Pomeroon 
or  Moruca,  whence  the  passage  by  the  itabo  through  the  savan- 
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lias  was  frequently  interrupted,  nearly  always  in  fact  during  the 
dry  season.  On  the  western  side,  the  entrance,  without  ever 
leaving  the  Orinoco,  was  made  by  the  mouth  of  a  great  and  deep 
river,  the  Barima,  free  from  rocks  or  falls  or  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation of  any  kind, — a  river  which  gave  access  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory at  all  seasons  as  far  as  the  itabo  itself. 

In  view  of  the  geographical  characteristics  of  this  territory  as 
to  accessibility  on  its  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  it  might  be 
expected,  and  it  was  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards  did  more  trade 
in  it  than  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior  district  south  of  the  Imataka 
Mountains  the  Spaniards  not  only  traded  in  it,  but  settled  in  it. 
The  efforts  of  their  Capuchin  missionaries,  sent  out  by  Royal 
authority,  which  were  begun  in  1086,  at  converting  and  Christian- 
izing the  Indians  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  mission 
settlements,  which,  beginning  in  1724,  continued  throughout  the 
whole  century,  the  last  one  being  Tumeremo,  which  the  Crown 
established  in  1784. 

During  this  whole  period  the  Spanish  settlements  were  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers  and  importance,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  the  century  some  of  them  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians.  In  1813  they  numbered 
twenty-nine  settlements,  with  over  twenty-one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, chiefly  Indians.     (V.  C.  II,  487.) 

In  addition  to  the  settlements  directly  in  charge  of  the  mission- 
^es,  other  settlements  existed  in  the  same  temtory,  such  as 
Upata,  with  its  great  tobacco  plantations,  and  the  Hato  or  cattle 
farm  with  two  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  the  fort  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cuyuni  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo.  Nearly 
^11  these  settlements  and  establishments  were  in  the  territory 
Washed  by  the  Cuyuni  and  its  tributaries.  How  great  a  stimulus 
they  must  have  proved  to  inland  trade  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon. 

Long  before    the    missions    were    established,    however,   the 
Spanish  were  trading  in  this  district.     In  1684  Beekman  wrote  (V. 
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C.  II,  46)  that  ^Hhe  copaiba  and  curcai  are  much  bought  up 
by  the  Spaniards."  The  horse  trade  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 
In  1693  the  Company  wrote  to  the  Commandeur  (V.  C.  II,  64): 

**No  slight  advantage,  moreover,  has  been  brought  to  the  Compam 
through  you  by  your  having  found  out,  up  in  the  river  of  Cuyuni  a  trade 
in  horses.'' 

In  the  official  Journal  of  Fort  Kykoveral,  August  17,  1699  (B. 
C.  I,  215),  it  is  said: 

*'  This  morning  a  goodly  parcel  of  trading  wares  was  given  to  the  old 
negro  traders  so  that. they  might  set  out  for  the  Upper  Cuyuni  to-morrow 
to  procure  some  horses  by  barter." 

In  1701  Beeknian  reported  (V.  C.  II,  65): 

•*  The  trade  in  horses  up  in  Cuyuni  does  not  go  as  briskly  as  it  used 
to." 

And  in  the  same  year  he  reported  (V.  C.  II,  68)  that  horses 
were  bought  from  a  Rhode  Island  ship,  **  because  all  the  lands 
where  we  carry  on  our  horse  trade  are  under  the  King  of  Spain." 

In  1702  he  again  said  (V.  C.  II,  69): 

**  The  Spaniards  will  no  longer  permit  any  trafficking  for  horses  on 
their  territory." 

And  in  1708  (Id,): 

*•  So  horses  are  to  be  had  above  here  as  formerly,  inasmuch  a.<  thu>t' 
Indians  think  they  stand  under  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  and  thi^ 
trade  is  thereby  crippled." 

In  1706  (V.  C.  II,  71)  he  referred  to  the  report  'Hhat  the 
Company's  horses  purchased  up  country  in  Cayuni  should  always 
die." 

When  the  British  Case  (p.  155)  refers  to  a  state  of  things 
where  '*  the  colonizing  Government  enforced  a  claim  to  dispose 
of  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  any  specific  area,"  it  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Essequibo;  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  instances  above  quoted  that  '*  the  colonizing 
Government,"  which  '*  enforced  a  claim  to  dispose  of  an  exclusive 
right  of  trading,"  was  not  the  Dutch,  but  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 


Not  only  did  the  Dutch  fail  to  enforce  an  exclusive  right,  but, 
oil  the  contrary,  the  Spaniards  did  enforce  an  exclusive  right, 
and  the  Dutch  assented  to  it,  respected  the  prohibition,  admitted 
the  right  and  admitted  the  territorial  claim  upon  which  it  rested, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  Cuyuni  valley  as  early  as  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  trade  of  the  Spaniards  in  and  through  this  territory  not 
only  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  period,  but  continued 
from  that  time  on.  Not  only  did  they  extend  their  settlements 
in  the  temtory  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Cuyuni,  the 
Yuruari,  the  Uruan  and  the  Guru  mo;  not  only  did  their  traders 
penetrate  the  interior  district,  through  which  the  Cuyuni  passed 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  these  tributaries,  but  the  Spaniards 
themselves  came  down  the  Cuyuni  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
very  settlements  of  Essequibo.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  given 
in  a  document  embodying  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Esse- 
quibo Court,  dated  July  27,  1750  (B.  C.  II,  08).  At  this  date  the 
center  of  settlement  of  Essequibo  had  been  gradually  moving 
down  the  river.  In  1740,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  fort,  the 
Governor's  house  and  the  principal  offices  and  storehouses  were 
moved  from  Kykoveral  to  Flag  Island.  It,  therefore,  became  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  Company  and  to  the  planters  in  the 
lower  Essequibo  that  the  Spaniards  who  came  by  way  of  the 
interior  district  stopped  at  the  upper  plantations,  namely,  those 
al)out  the  mouths  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,  and  did  all  their 
trading  there,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Company  and  of  the  planters 
lower  down.    The  Committee  said: 

•'That,  furthermore,  they,  the  members  of  the  Committee,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Company's  shop  there  should  again  be  started  .  .  . 
in  view  of  the  increasing  Spanish  trade,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a 
reasonable  profit  might  be  made  of  it,  especially  so  if  it  could  be  brought 
about  that  the  Spaniards  no  longer,  as  heretofore  has  usually  happened, 
tarried  with  their  articles  of  trade  among  the  private  settlers  living  up 
the  river,  but  came  with  them  farther  down  and  us  far  as  to  the  fort. 
To  attain  this  end,  a  resolution  might  be  passed  that  no  one  whatsoever 
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should  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  river,  much  less  make  a  stay  there, 
unless  he  beforehand  addressed  himself  to  the  Commaudeur  there,  aud 
asked  him  for  permission  to  stay  in  the  Colony  for  a  stipulated  period." 

This  statement  lets  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  interior  district  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  appears  that  at  that  time  the  Spanish  traders  not  only  overran 
this  district,  but  even  came  down  the  Cuyuni  to  the  Essequibo 
settlement  itself  with  their  merchandise;  and  as  they  reached  first 
the  upper  plantations  near  the  Cuyuni  mouth,  they  did  all  their 
trading  there.  Nor  is  the  reference  here  to  an  isolated  act  like  so 
many  of  those  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  by  the  British  Case. 
It  is  a  practice  well  developed  and  evidently  long  continued,  a 
practice  so  firmly  established  that  it  required  the  consideration  of 
au  official  Committee  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
obviate  it,  a  proceeding  almost  unheard  of  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
colony. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  attention  is  called  to  the  remark- 
able statement  in  the  deposition  of  June  14,  1898,  of  Mr.  McTurk 
(B.  C-C.  App.,  p.  404)  who  says: 

**  There  is  no  record  of  the  Spaniards  ever  having  travere^ed  ■'  the  Esse- 
quibo and  Massaruni,  '"and  only  on  two  occasions  in  tlie  last  two  centnrk'^ 
does  any  record  api)ear  of  their  presence  on  the  Cuyuni." 

Mr.  McTurk  doubtless  refeired  to  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
post  in  1758  by  Bonalde,  and  to  De  La  Puente's  expedition  in 
1788.  His  statement  only  goes  to  show  that  he  failed  to  examine 
the  evidence  annexed  to  the  British  Case. 

As  to  the  coast  territory,  the  trade  was  even  less  exclusive 
than  in  the  interior.  This  question  has  been  considered  at  length 
in  the  chapter  on  Political  Control  in  Barima,  and  it  was  there 
shown  that  the  supposed  Dutch  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Barinia 
was  a  fiction  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

There  was  substantially  no  Dutch  trade  with  the  natives  in  the 
Coast  Territory.  Dutch  trade  existed,  but  it  was  entirely  a  trade 
carried  on  between  the  two  colonies.    This  trade  was  at  first  carrieil 
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on  by  the  Dutch  going  to  Orinoco,  and  afterward  by  the  Spaniards 
going  to  Essequibo.     Great  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the 
Dutch  in  its  pursuit,  owing,  as  they  claimed,  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  reference  to  their  traders,  or,  as 
the  Spanish  claimed,  to  the  misconduct  and  violation  of  local  reg- 
ulations by  the  Dutch  traders  themselves.     As  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  which  of  these  two  causes 
produced  the  result,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch 
gave  fi-equent  cause  of  offence,  especially  by  attempting  clandes- 
tinely to  pass  up  the  river,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  a  Dutch 
trader  in   the  employ  of  the  Company  received  explicit  orders 
from  the  Commandeur  that  if  he  was  prevented  from  openly 
trading  at  Orinoco  he  was  to  evade  the  prohibition  by  secretly 
going  into  the  Aguirre  and  trading  there  (B.  C.  II,  5). 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  fact  was  that  the 
Dutch  gradually  did  less  and  less  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the 
trade  with  the  Orinoco,  only  two  of  their  settlers  being  at  the  last 
engaged  in  it  and  their  boats  being  mostly  manned  by  Spaniards 
(V.  C.  II,  148).  Finally,  they  abandoned  it  altogether,  and,  in 
accordance  with  what  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Director-General 
ild.  120)  and  the  express  desire  of  the  Company  {Id,  146),  the 
trade  was  directed  **into  such  channels  that  it  must  be  carried  on 
from  Orinoco  to  Essequibo,  by  the  Spaniards,"  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, by  the  Dutch  from  Essequibo  to  Orinoco. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  were  not  the  only  nation  that  traded 
in  the  interior  and  in  the  coast  territory.  It  appears  from  Dutch 
documents  that  the  English  and  the  French  also  traded  within  the 
territory,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch  to  expel  a 
these  traders.  They  bemoaned  the  loss  of  trade,  but  they  made  no 
representations  either  to  the  British  or  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  the  trade  was  an  invasion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  Dutch.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  correspondence  that  such 
an  idea  ever  occurred  to  them. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  British  Case  as 
well  a8  to  that  in  the  Case  of  Venezuela. 

As  early  as  1683  the  Commandeur  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  44),  speak- 
ing of  the  trading  qualities  of  the  Indians: 

*'  For  these  people,  like  irrational  animals,  listen  to  no  argument ;  in- 
ducements of  every  kind — good  offices,  wares — have  no  effect  upon  them: 
they  meet  you  with  the  tart  answer  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  these  bv 
trade  in  Barima  and  other  places,  which  partly  squares  witli  the  truth, 
on  account  of  the  trade  whicli  the  French  from  the  islands  earn*  on 
there." 

This  statement  is  most  significant.  It  shows  that  in  1683 
trade  relations  had  been  established  between  the  Indians  and  the 
French,  which  had  not  yet  been  established  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Dutch.  It  shows  that  the  French  were  freely  carrying 
on  a  trade  in  the  disputed  territory  "  in  Barima  and  other  places," 
and  that  the  question  of  the  French  right  to  carry  on  this  trade 
was  a  question  with  which  the  Dutch  did  not  consider  themselves 
as  being  concerned.  It  shows  that  this  trade  had  existed  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  carried  on  as  a  practice; 
and,  finally,  it  shows  that  it  was  carried  on  by  Fi*ench  who  came 
even  from  the  islands  — that  is  to  say,  from  the  West  India 
Islands — for  the  purpose. 

A  year  later,  when  the  French  attacked  the  fort  at  Orinoco 
and  captured  it  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a  short  time,  their 
intrusion  into  the  trade  of  the  disputed  territory  became  even 
more  extensive. 

In  1685  the  Commandeur  reported  (B.  C.  I,  188): 

**  Even  old  hammocks  for  negroes  are  scarcely  to  be  found  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  aunutto  trade,  as  the  planters  also  collect  these  from  far 
and  near  for  their  slaves. 

"The  French  in  the  Barima  come  and  fetch  them  even  as  far  as  up  in 
the  Cnynni,  and  have  burned  there  the  houses  of  the  Pariacots,  and  have 
driven  them  away:  the  latter  collect  the  balsam  from  the  trees  and  this  i> 
the  reason  that  Daentje,  the  negro,  has  come  back  two  weeks  ago  without 
l)riuging  with  him  a  single  pound  of  balsam." 
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Eighteen  months  later,  in  June,  H>8G,  the  same  conditions  pre- 
-ailed.     The  Comraandeur  said  (B.  C.  T,  201): 

*' Just  as  I  am  closing  this,  Daentje,  the  Company's  old  negro,  comes 
rom  the  savannah  of  the  Pariakots  up  in  the  Cuyuni  River.  He  has  been 
way  for  fully  seven  months,  and  was  detained  quite  three  months  by  the 
Inness  of  the  river.  All  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  is  a  little 
>al8am  oil  and  hammocks,  because  the  French  are  making  expeditions 
hrough  the  country  up  there  in  order  to  buy  up  everything." 

Notice  the  particularity  of  the  Commandeur's  statement.  The 
French  are  not  raiding  the  Cuyuni;  this  is  no  foray  or  plundering 
expedition  of  which  he  is  speaking,  but  he  says  specifically  that 
his  man  cannot  obtain  anything  but  a  little  balsam  oil  and  ham- 
mocks, because  the  French  are  making  expeditions  through  the 
country  up  there  *'  in  order  to  buy  up  everything." 

hi  January,  1689,  the  Commandeur  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  59)  that: 

*'  The  French  are  daily  sojourning  in  Barima  with  the  Caribs,  often 
with  two  or  three  barques,  and  the  English  from  the  islands  may  do  like- 
wise." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  (V.  C.  II,  62): 

"The  French  are  making  a  strong-house  in  Barima;  they  come  there 
often  with  3  or  4  barques  to  traffic  with  those  hostile  Caribs,  and  threaten 
i^n  to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit." 

This  is  reported  to  the  Company  without  comment  as  far  as 
the  fact  of  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  by  the  French  is  con- 
cerned; and  the  Company,  in  May,  1690,  replied  (V.  C.  II,  63),  re- 
puting at  length,  as  was  their  custom,  the  statement  above 
quoted  of  the  Commandeur;  but  the  Company  made  no  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  Frenchmen  were  trading  in  the  territory. 

hi  1695  the  Commandeur  reported  (V.  C.  II,  64)  that  "some 
French,  aided  by  Caribs  from  Barima,  are  staying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Pomeroon." 

As  late  as  1735  (App.  Br.  II,  21),  the  Court  of  Policy  in  its 
Proceedings  referred  to  **sorae  Frenchmen  of  Martinique,  who 
Kkewise  traded  there  [in  Barima]." 
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Thus,  for  over  50  years  the  French  had  traded  freely  and  at  will 
in  the  Bariraa.  Their  trade  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Dutch  ever  was. 

The  colonists  from  Surinam  likewise  traded  in  the  territory  in 
question.  With  reference  to  their  trade,  the  position  of  the  Esse- 
quibo  colony  was  peculiar.  The  latter  was  the  creature  of  the 
West  India  Company,  a  company  organized  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  original  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  had  given  them 
exclusive  trade  rights  over  the  continents  of  America  and  Africa, 
exclusive,  that  is,  as  has  frequently  been  said,  of  other  Dutch- 
men. In  1674  this  charter  had  been  modified.  The  Company, 
however,  still  assumed  to  themselves  the  trade  rights  which  had 
been  given  by  the  earlier  charter — the  right,  that  is,  to  exclude 
other  Dutchmen  from  trade  in  America,  even  in  the  territory  of 
other  States.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  citations  that 
have  been  made  from  the  correspondence  between  the  colonists, 
the  Commandeur  and  the  Company  from  1712  to  1717  (Letter  of 
Commandeur,  April  19, 1713,  V.  C.  II,  75;  letter,  May  31, 1713,  K, 
75;  letter  of  West  India  Company  to  the  Commandeur,  MayU, 
1714,  7(i.,  76;  Memorial  of  the  Free  Settlers,  May  24,  171T, 
Id,,  77). 

In  the  position  of  affairs  thus  described,  where  the  Surinam 
Dutch  were  competitors  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  were 
in  theory,  though  not  in  fact,  excluded  from  trade,  not  only 
in  the  disputed  territory,  but  in  the  Orinoco  and  Trinidad,  no  ter- 
ritorial rights  could  be  acquired  by  the  Company  through  or  by 
reason  of  the  performance  of  any  prohibited  acts  by  the  Surinam 
colonists.  According  to  the  West  India  Company,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  Crown  in  South  America  were  witliin  the 
charter  of  the  Company.  The  Company  would  not  tolerate  ''that 
the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Surinam  carry  on  any  trade  at  places  lying 
under  the  charter  of  the  Company  "  (V.  C.  II,  71),  and  issued  its 
order  to  the  Commandeur,  in  1704,  to  prohibit  them. 
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The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  prohibition  was  totally  disre- 
garded at  all  times  by  the  inhabitants  of  Surinam.  The  £ssequibo 
settlers,  in  their  Memorial  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
pany, said  that  the  Company's  prohibitions  were  enforced  only 
against  themselves  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  '*see  the 
profits  which  were  to  be  expected  "  from  the  trade  **  accrue  before 
oar  eyes  to  our  neighbors,  to  wit,  the  colonists  of  Surinam  and 
Berbice"  (V.  C.  II,  77).  They  added  that  the  prohibition  *' favors 
the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  and  Berbice,  and  also  encourages  them 
to  push  on  the  business  more  and  more  to  their  profit." 

They  said  further,  that  whenever  a  canoe  of  Surinam  or 
Berbice  **  met  any  free  Indians  who  have  red  slaves  for  sale,  they 
buy  the  same  in,"  and  that  they  "  traflfic  in  the  rivers  Marocco, 
Weijne,  Barima,  Pomeroon,  Orinoco,  Trinidad,  and  wherever  it  is 
convenient  to  them,"  "  being  well  pleased  that  the  Essequibo  in- 
habitants were  oppressed  by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them 
and  their  gains  .  .  .  taken  away  and  driven  into  the  Surinam 
pnree." 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  while  the  Dutch  had  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  Spaniards,  which  the  Spaniards  equally  en- 
joyed with  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch  of  Essequibo  had  no  trade  in 
Bariroa,  and  that  what  trade  they  had  in  the  interior  was  not  ex- 
clndve  either  of  Spaniards  or  other  foreign  nations  or  of  the  Suri- 
Dam  Dutchmen. 

III.  Was  the  Trade  carried  on  under  a  Claim  of  Bight. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
never  made  any  claims  in  respect  to  the  disputed  territory  except 
in  their  first  Remonstrance,  where  their  only  definition  of  a  claim 
Was  to  the  branches  of  the  Essequibo,  which  was  afterwards 
irithdrawn,  and  in  their  second,  where  they  complained  of  the 
prohibition  against  fishing,  which  they  claimed  by  immemorial 
use,  and  declared  the  Waini  mouth  their  territory. 

The  territorial  claim  of  1759^  whatever  it  was,  was  certainly  not 
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a  claim  based  on  an  exclusive  right  to  trade.  It  was  not  a  claim  to 
a  right  to  trade,  nor  had  it  anything  to  do  with  trade.  Claims  to 
an  exclusive  right  to  trade,  if  made  at  all,  should  have  been  made 
long  before  this,  for  the  trade  from  the  l)eginning  was  not  ex- 
clusive. It  was  quite  as  much  Spanish  as  it  was  Dutch,  and  during 
the  later  period  much  more  Spanish  than  Dutch.  Yet  there  is  in 
the  record  no  single  instance  in  which  the  Dutch,  officially  or  un- 
officially, complained  that  Spaniards  traded  within  the  territory  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  territory  by  the  French.  Repeated  allusions  in  the 
Dutch  correspondence  indicate  this.  Yet  no  complaint  was  ever 
addressed  to  the  French  Government  on  this  account.  Nor  was 
the  slightest  attempt  ever  made  to  check  such  trade,  either  by 
actual  force  or  threats,  or  even  by  persuasion  or  remonstrance. 
No  claim  to  exclusive  trade  was  ever  made. 

Even  when  the  Spaniards  went  so  far  as  substantially  to 
exclude  the  Dutch  by  their  organized  and  systematic  patrol,  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did  the  Dutch  raise 
a  syllable  of  complaint  against  their  exclusion  from  the  territory! 
The  whole  course  of  their  correspondence  shows  that  they  never 
had  a  thought  of  setting  up  a  claim  of  exclusive  right  to  trade, 
and  where  the  Spanish  trade  in  hoi-ses  was  concerned,  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  admit  not  only  that  the  territory  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Spain,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  prohibit 
their  trading  thereon,  and  they  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition. 

The  position  of  the  Indians  in  this  matter  is  also  to  be  noted, 
because  the  Spanish  and  foreign  traders  used  not  only  the  terri- 
tory for  purposes  of  trade,  but  they  used  the  Indians.  They  not 
only  traded  in  the  territory,  but  they  traded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory.  This  has  a  double  aspect,  as  to  trade  relations 
and  also  as  to  Indian  relations. 

It  is  asserted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Dutch  exer- 
cised an  extensive  control  over  the  Indians.  If  that  were  so,  why 
was  not  a  command  given  to  the  Indians  not  to  trade  with  others 
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than  Dutchmen}    There  is  no  pretence  of  any  such  command. 
There  is  no  pretence  even  of  any  such  suggestion.    The  Indians 
within  the  disputed  territory  traded  with  whom  they  pleased.  The 
Dutch  never  visited  them  with  any  penalties  for  trading  with 
other  nations,  or  attempted  so  to  visit   them.     In  one  instance, 
indeed,  when  the  Dutch  meddled  with  their  wars,  they  threatened 
to  go  to  Barima  and  trade  with  other  Europeans.     No  Indian  was 
ever  arraigned  by  the  Dutch  for  trading  with  the  Spaniards  or 
anybody  else.     The  Spaniards  came  into  the  territory  with  force 
and  patrolled  it,  interrupting  Dutch  trade  in  slaves  and  other  prod- 
ucts, yet  the  Dutch  remained  silent.     The  British  and  the  French 
traded  within  the  disputed  bounds,  and  though  the  Dutch  suffered 
from  the  competition  no  suggestion  was  ever  made  to  their  Gov- 
ernments, or  to  anybody  else,  that  this  was  an  intrusion  upon  the 
Dutch.    The  agents  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  including 
the  Gk>vernor  of  its  colony,  treated  these  regions  as  places  which 
might  be  freely  visited  by  the  Spaniards  for  surreptitious  trade 
with  themselves  and  for  free  and  open  trade  with  the  natives. 
Finally,  while  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  lamented  the  loss 
of  trade  that  went  to  other  nations,  it  never  in  a  single  instance 
set  up  a  claim  based  upon  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  right 
of  trading  there. 

To  speak  of  such  a  trade  as  the  basis  of,  or  as  implying  or  lead- 
ing to,  political  dominion  is  not  only  wholly  unwarranted,  but  does 
not  atop  much  short  of  the  absurd.   The  Indian  who,  in  the  fastness 
of  the  wilderness,  exchanged  a  hammock  his  squaw  had  made  for 
a  Dutch  knife,  with  a  man  in  a  canoe  whose  skin  was  only  a  little 
more  shaded  than  his  own,  and  who  was  only  there  by  the  Indian's 
win  and  license,  was  not  put  upon  any  notice  of  a  Dutch  claim  to 
sovereignty.     He  was  just  as  free  to  barter  his  hammock  to  a 
Spaniard  or  to  a  Frenchman.     Neither  of  these  was  kept  out  by 
the  Dutch.    On  the  contrary,  he  often  saw  Dutch  and  Spanish 
"  horse  kopers''  and  '^  cattle  kopers"  meet  and  trade   on  the 
Cnyuni;  and  had  himself  sold  hammocks  to  the  French,  both  in 
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Cuyuni  and  in  Barima,  without  being  brought  to  book  by  the 
Dutch  for  doing  so.  He  had  tartly  told  the  Dutch  that  if  they 
meddled  with  him  in  his  tribal  w^ars,  he  would  go  to  the  Barima 
and  give  his  trade  to  others.  And  the  Indian  knew  other  facts: 
that  Spain  claimed  that  region,  and  had  sent  her  priests  and 
soldiers  into  it;  had  summoned  him  to  her  .missions;  had  punished 
him  for  his  acts  of  disobedience,  and  the  Dutch  for  their  attempto 
to  establish  a  post  there.  He  knew  that  Spain  asserted  and  en- 
forced her  right  to  the  territory,  both  in  Cuyuni  and  in  Barima; 
and  he  knew  also  that  the  Dutch  had  utterly  failed  to  enforce,  or 
even  to  claim,  either  against  him,  or  the  Spaniard,  or  the  French- 
man, an  exclusive  right  to  trade  there. 

Again,  that  the  Company  did  not  claim  Barima  as  their  terri- 
tory, and  therefore  did  not  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  there, 
would  seem  to  be  made  certain  by  the  letter  of  the  Dutch  Di- 
rector-General to  the  Governor  of  Surinam,  where  he  said  that 
the  mention  of  'Hhe  river  Barima  in  those  passes  causes  com- 
plaints from  the  Spaniards,  who,  maintaining  that  the  river  be- 
longs to  them,  in  which  I  believe  they  are  right,  some  of  these 
passes  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  "  (B.  C.  Ill, 
114). 

The  man  who  wrote  this  was  the  representative  of  the  Dutch 
Government  and  of  Dutch  sovereignty  in  Guiana.  If  there  was 
an  exclusive  Dutch  claim  to  trade  in  Barima  then  being  asserted, 
he  was  the  man  to  assert  it;  yet  we  have  from  him  here  a  distinct 
admission  that,  in  his  opinion,  Barima  was  Spanish  territory.  It 
follows  that  the  trade  conducted  by  him  there,  if  any,  must  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  a  trade  protected  only,  as  was  the  trade 
further  up  the  Orinoco,  by  the  sufferance  or  connivance  of  the 
Spanish  authorities. 

The  Company  was  even  more  in  the  dark  in  1761,  when  it 
demanded  of  the  Director-General  (V.  C.  II,  143)  "the  reasons 
why  you  deem  that  everything  which  has  happened  on  this  side 
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of  Barima  must  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  on  the  territory  of 
the  Company." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Company  itself  did  not  re- 
gard either  the  Barima,  or  even  the  territory  to  the  east  of  it,  as 
being  in  any  respect  theirs. 

Still  further,  when  the  Company  was  finally  abolished,  and  the 
oolony  of  Elssequibo  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State  and 
was  directly  managed  by  the  Council  of  the  Colonies,  the  Gover- 
nor-General himself,  Van  Grovestius,  stated  of  the  Moruca  that  it 
"  up  to  now  has  been  maintained  to  be  the  boundary  of  our  ter- 
ritory with  that  of  Spain  "  (V.  C.  II,  248). 

This  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  uttered  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  colony  and  directly  representing  Dutch  sov- 
ereignty. 

In  reference  to  Barima,  the  Company  had  also  admitted  that  it 
bad  no  exclusive  rights.  It  was  in  1683  that  Beekman,  referring 
to  Barima,  stated  that  he  thought  ''  the  Company  can  do  as  good 
a  trade  there  in  an  open  river  as  can  private  individuals"  (V.  C. 
n,  46). 

What  does  Beekman  mean  by  the  Barima  being  an  open  river? 
He  means  that  it  is  a  river  open  to  the  Company  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  assert  an  exist- 
ing claim  to  exclusive  trade  in  the  river.  His  words  distinctly 
n^ative  such  an  idea.  In  fact,  he  goes  on  to  express  the  wish  that 
ttie  CSompany  would  take  the  river  into  possession,  as  he  had  done 
provisionally.  But  the  suggestion  was  never  adopted  by  the 
Company,  and  the  river,  to  which  the  Company  certainly  at  this 
date  made  no  claim,  was  never  afterwards  brought  into  possession 
by  any  act  of  theirs. 

rv.  Was  there  a  specific  area? 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  boundary  question  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Dutch  authorities,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Dutch,  by  reason  of  trade,  have  extended  their  dominions  beyond 
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the  limits  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  within  a  specific  area(  What 
is  the  specific  area  of  the  claim?  Storm,  the  Director- General  of 
the  Colony  who  was  longest  at  its  head  stated  that  be  did  not 
know  the  bounds;  that  be  wished  the  Company  would  decide; 
that  he  wanted  information  as  to  where  the  boundary  was;  that 
it  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him  not  to  know.  On  this 
point  the  Government  could  not  help  him.  Storm  expressed  the 
opinion,  sometimes,  that  a  given  point  was  within  the  boundaries; 
in  his  next  letter  he  moved  the  boundaries  forward;  in  bis  third 
letter  be  moved  them  back.  Sometimes  be  would  say  that  as  to  a 
particular  point  it  was  doubtful.  But  the  final  claim  made  as  to 
the  interior  was  simply  a  reversal  of  the  previous  claim  of  the 
Cuyuni  basin,  and  in  the  coast  to  a  boundary  which  practically 
concedes  the  whole  territory  west  of  Monica  to  Spain. 

Not  only  was  there  no  claim  to  a  specific  area,  but  the  trade 
itself  was  not  within  a  specific  area.  How  are  we  to  find  the 
limits  of  a  claim  to  exclusive  trade  when  that  trade  paid  no  re- 
gard whatever  to  acknowledged  Spanish  boundaries,  but  crossed 
them  whenever  the  connivance  of  a  Spanish  Governor  could  be 
secured,  and  in  those  unpeopled  tracts  where  it  could  not  be  se- 
cured, pursued  it  furtively  and  clandestinely? 

The  limits  of  Dutch  trade  were  not  the  limits  of  Dutch  terri- 
torial claims.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  all  places  that  they 
could  reach  with  safety,  where  attractive  commerce  offered  itself. 
That  the  Dutch  trade  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  any  specific 
area,  and  that  it  did  not  involve  a  claim  to  dominion  where  it 
was  conducted,  appears  from  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence.  It 
appears  first  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  1714,  that  it  had  a  right  to  trade  to  Orinoco  and  Trini- 
dad, &c.,  by  its  charter,  and  that  that  right  carried  with  it  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  trade  with  those  localities  to  its  Essequibo 
subjects. 

It  was  shown  likewise  in  innumerable  specific  cases.  In  1726 
the  Postholder  of  Wacquepo  was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
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slaves  and  balsam  in  the  Aguirre,  in  case  he  was  refused  per- 
mission by  the  Spaniards  to  obtain  them  from  up  the  Orinoco 
(B.  C.  II,  5). 

The  Aguirre  is  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco  which  is  beyond  the 
extremest  claim  ever  put  forward  as  to  Dutch  or  British  limits. 
Nobody  has  ever  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Aguirre  was  other 
than  Spanish  territory. 

So  the  fact  is  stated,  and  even  deemed  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion in  the  British  Case  (p.  48),  that  a  Dutchman  had  been  eight 
years  domiciled  in  the  same  river,  the  Aguirre  (B.  C.  IV,  20).  If 
the  fact  that  a  slave-trading  Dutchman  lived  for  eight  years  in 
the  Aguirre  is  a  foundation  for  Dutch  dominion,  why  does  the 
British  claim  not  include  the  Aguirre?  And  if  there  is  no  claim  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  grantee  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  Aguirre,  why  is  the  fact  mentioned  that  a  Dutchman  was 
there!  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be  mentioned  that  a  Dutch- 
man once  lived  for  eight  years  in  La  Guayra  or  Caracas. 

The  West  India  Company  no  more  limited  its  trade  by  the 
limits  of  its  sovereignty  than  did  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  limit 
its  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  charters  under  which  the  West 
India  Company  was  operating  contain  a  distinct  disclaimer  that 
the  trade  they  were  to  conduct  was  to  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
Dutch  sovereignty.  The  first  charter  embraced  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  New  World  (except  north  of 
Newfoundland  on  the  east).  It  did  not  assume  an  exclusive  right 
of  trade  within  the  regions  described  except  as  against  other 
Datchmen,  and  all  the  trade  regulations  that  are  cited  in  the 
British  Case  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  established  fact,  that 
the  exclusive  trade  rights  of  the  West  India  Company  were  ex- 
clusive only  as  to  other  Dutchmen.  Certainly  England  did  not 
treat  these  charter  concessions  as  limiting  her  rights  to  trade  to 
r^ons  not  actually  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

There  was  no  specific  area.  The  wandering  tribes  were  met 
where  they  could  be  found,  and  unless  the  word  '*  surrounding  " 
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is  given  a  tremendous  sweep,  the  territories  into  which  they 
carried  their  trade  cannot  properly  he  described  as  "surrounding^ 
their  settlements. 

V.  Was  it  Exclusive! 

As  against  this  supposed  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  of  trade, 
we  find  in  the  evidence  that  the  French,  the  English,  and  above 
all  the  Spaniards,  traded  freely  in  the  territory.  When  was  a 
claim  to  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  the  disputed  terri- 
tory ever  enforced  against  any  of  them  by  the  Dutch!  It  is 
enough  to  say  broadly  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  region  west  of  the  Moruca  and  above  the  falls  of  the  Cnyuni 
was  never  accomplished  by  the  Dutch,  whether  their  coming  was 
for  trade  with  the  Indians  or  trade  with  the  I^ssequibo  Dutch  or 
to  patrol  the  territory  in  the  exercise  of  a  police  jurisdiction,  or 
for  the  special  purpose  of  removing  a  Dutch  Postholder  and  de* 
stroying  his  post.  In  fact,  so  large  a  part  of  the  earlier  Datch 
trade  to  the  Orinoco  and  to  the  savannas  was  a  direct  trade  with  the 
Spaniards  that  it  is  idle  to  predicate  upon  it  anything  as  to  Dutch 
claims  to  dominion  against  Spain.  The  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany's charter  contemplated  just  such  trade— trade  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  natives  or  with  Europeans  in  the  territories 
assigned  to  them,  and  made  possible  by  the  absence  of  other 
Europeans  or  by  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  local  authorities. 

As  the  Dutch  did  not  make  any  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  to 
trade  as  against  the  French   during  the  long  period  when  they 
were  so  active  in  trading  in  this  region,  neither  did  they  enforce 
any  such  claim.     The  French  came  and  went  at  will.     The  Dutch 
Governor  chronicled   their  movements,  reported  to  his  Company 
how  much  damage  they  were  doing  by  their  trading  competition, 
how  great  the  loss  of  profits  was  in   consequence,  and  how  his 
negro  traders  were  compelled  to  return  empty-handed,  because  all 
the  goods  were  bought  up  by  the  French.     But  the  French  con- 
tinued the  trade  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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If  the  Dutch  had  bad  that  extensive  control  over  the  Indians 
that  the  British  Case  pretends,  they  could  have  stopped  all  this 
trade  simply  by  a  word  to  their  Indian  subjects.  But  the  word 
was  never  uttered.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  records  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  where  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
conferences,  talks  and  so-called  agreements  of  the  Dutch  with  the 
various  Indians  are  minutely  chronicled,  a  single  intimation 
that  a  Dutchman  ever  addressed  an  Indian  on  the  subject  of  trade 
with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody  from  that  territory.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  from  time  to  time  the  Indians  did 
exclude  the  Dutch.  An  Indian  war  put  an  end  for  the  time  being 
to  the  Dutch  trade.  The  Indians  at  their  pleasure  cut  off  the 
Dutch,  even  from  their  "provision  chamber"  in  the  Cuyuni. 
The  Dutch  dared  not  trust  themselves  among  the  Acaways.  In 
1673  Rol,  the  Commandeur,  had  to  wait  until  peace  had  been 
made  between  the  Caribs  in  Barima  and  the  Arawaks  to  send  a 
boat  after  crab-oil. 

When  the  conditions  that  prevailed  both  in  the  interior  and 
the  coast,  as  previously  described  in  this  Argument,  are  consid- 
ered, the  assertion  that  the  Dutch  enforced  in  this  territory  an 
exclusive  right  to  trade  seems  little  less  than  grotesque.  Take 
the  history  of  Cuyuni  from  the  time  when  the  Dutch  first  began 
to  assert  anything  in  reference  to  it  by  the  establishment  of  their 
post.  The  post  was  immediately  cut  off,  and  from  that  time  on 
hd  correspondence  of  the  Dutch  GK)vemor  about  Cuyuni  is  little 
nore  than  a  record  of  what  his  outpost  at  the  falls  told  him  of 
he  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  patrols  of  the  Spanish,  and 
heir  frequent  visits  to  the  falls  themselves. 

We  cannot  here  repeat  all  the  citations  that  have  been  already 
iven  from  this  correspondence.  The  distress  of  mind,  the  de- 
>airing  tone,  the  discouragement  of  the  Director- (General  at 
le  failure  of  his  efforts  to  '* extend  the  boundaries"  by  the 
(tablishment  of  the  post  and  at  the  result  which  he  had  so  little 
ireseeOy  namely  that  the  attention  of  the  Spanish   was  first 
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drawn  to  Dutch  encroach meutB  and  that  from  that  time  on  they 
did  not  propose  that  there  should  he  any  question  there  about 
Dutch  dominion,  are  fully  pictured  in  the  letters  that  passed  from 
Essequibo  to  Middelburg. 

All  this  time  the  authorities  of  Orinoco  were  making  moi*e 
active  and  complete  their  supervision  and  control  of  the  district, 
until  finally  they  built  their  fort  on  the  Cuyuni  and  sent  down 
their  oflScers  to  capture  Dutch  scouts  at  the  very  falls  themselves. 

No  less  |2:raphic  is  the  picture  that  is  presented  as  to  Barima. 
After  changing  front  innumerable  times,  after  naming  everv  river 
in  the  territory  as  a  possible  or  probable  boundary,  Storm  gave  up 
the  whole  subject.  His  people  had  never  traded  to  any  ext*^rit  in 
Barima,  except  by  way  of  passing  through  to  the  Ormv>oo. 
Finally,  even  this  was  dropped,  and  the  entire  trade  was  c«med 
on  by  the  Orinoco  Spaniards  themselves,  who  brought  their 
to  the  custom-house  at  Monica,  where  they  paid  a  five  per  cent, 
duty. 

In  the  meantime,  and  apart  from  trade,  what  is  the  control 
which  is  asserted  over  Barima?  Is  it  Dutch  control?  The  Dutch 
could  not  go  into  the  territory  even  to.  pursue  their  run&way 
slaves.  If  they  did,  they  were  sure  to  be  seized  and  car- 
ried off  to  an  Orinoco  prison.  In  Barima,  the  patrol  was  eveu 
more  active  than  in  Cuyuni.  The  great  facility  of  approach,  the 
absence  of  obstructions  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  avenue  that 
passed  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  territory, 
made  it  easy  to  carry  on  this  patrol  exclusively  by  the  coast- 
guard vessels. 

The  mobility  of  the  Spanish  police  force  is  shown  by  the  re- 
ports, which  then  came  thick  and  fast,  of  their  presence  now  here, 
now  there,  first  at  one  point,  then  at  another  point,  in  the  territory; 
to-day  they  are  in  Barima,  to-morrow  in  Waini,  next  they  are  in 
the  itabos,  then  in  Pomeroon,  then  in  Moruca.  Letter 
after  letter  of  the  Director-General  reports  their  movements 
and  the    active  measures  which  they  were  taking  in  the   ex- 
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ercise  of  control.  Cierto  captures  half  a  dozen  boats  in  the 
Barima;  Flores  burns  up  the  plantations  of  I^a  Riviere  and,  on  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants,  carries  off  all  the  movable  property  to 
be  sold  at  Santo  Thome.  In  the  same  way  Flores  is  reported 
as  driving  out  the  Surinam  traders  (V.  C.  II,  120).  Finally,  Bel- 
tran,  the  '*  Mattheo  "  of  the  Director-General's  letters,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  coastguard,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  his  name  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Barima. 

The  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  is  not  neglected.  The  Governor 
himself  cruises  here  for  a  couple  of  months  with  two  vessels. 
Every  Dutch  fishing  smack  that  attempts  to  go  there  or  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Waini  is  seized.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
i7u6Ch  in  asserting  their  so-called  claim,  the  seizures  at  the  mouth 
of  *he  Orinoco  include  not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  French,  the 
dish  and  all  other  foreigners.  Indeed,  the  one  conspicuous 
fact  about  the  coast  territory,  from  Orinoco  to  Moruca,  during 
this  period  is  the  effective  supervision  maintained  there  by  the 
Spanish  authorities. 

'  We  must  once  more  call  attention  to  the  statement  in  the  Brit- 
isli^Case  which  opened  this  chapter,  that: 

"Where,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  early  European  Colonies, 
the  colonizing  Qovemment  enforced  a  claim  to  dispose  of  an  exclusive 
right  of  trading  within  any  specific  area  surrounding  its  settlements,  that 
area  was  undoubtedly  effectively  controlled." 

It  is  the  British  Case  itself  which  defines  all  the  attributes 
which  are  to  make  a  trade  claim  the  foundation  of  a  claim  of  con- 
trol or  dominion:  that  there  should  be  a  claim;  that  it  is  a  claim 
to  an  exclusive  right  of  trading;  that  it  is  a  claim  to  an  exclusive 
right  of  trading  within  a  specific  area;  and,  finally,  that  the  claim 
is  enforced. 

Taken  by  the  test  of  the  British  Case  itself,  the  alleged  Dutch 
claim  (which  the  Dutch  never  made,  but  which  Great  Britain  now 
makes)  fails  in  every  particular.  It  was  not  a  claim;  it  was  not 
exclusive;  it  was  not  to  a  specific  area,  and,  finally,  it  was  not  en- 
forced. 
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ADVERSE  HOLDING— INDIANS* 

In  view  of  the  paucity  of  facts  tending  to  show  any  settlement, 
either  with  or  without  political  control,  in  the  territory  in  dispute, 
the  alleged  control  by  the  Dutch  is  very  confidently  and  more 
largely  rested,  in  the  British  Case,  upon  their  relations  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  argument  is  that,  by  reason  of  these  rela- 
tions, the  occupation  of  the  savage  tribes  became  a  Dutch  occupa- 
tion, and  as  effectual  to  establish  the  Dutch  title  as  if  every  savage 
had  been  a  Dutchman. 

The  laxity  of  the  rule  here  suggested  in  the  British  Case  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  technical  strictness  maintained  as  to  the 
discoverer's  title.  He  must  occupy  on  the  run,  and  effectively,  by 
actual  posts  and  colonies,  lest  mankind  should  be  excluded  from 
the  use  of  the  lands  he  has  discovered,  while  an  intruding  nation 
'nay  follow  the  track  of  the  discoverer  and  establish  a  wide  sov- 
ereignty by  alliances  with  savages,  without  introducing  a  settler; 
and  even  more,  he  may  extend  the  borders  of  a  settlement  be  has 
'Hade  by  inciting  savage  hatreds  against  the  settlements  of  the 
discoverer  and  by  alliances  up  to  the  very  doors  of  such  settle- 
'Jients. 

The  relations  with  the  Indians  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
trade  relations,  and  those  in  the  alleged  exercise  of  political  con- 
trol. It  is  contended  that  either  furnishes  an  equivalent  under 
the  Treaty  to  actual  occupation  by  the  whites.  The  proposition 
is  put  forward  in  the  following  extract  from  the  British  Case 
(p.  149): 

"  Effective  occapation  means  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  resources 
}r  the  oonutry  and  the  general  control  of  its  inhabitants,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  by  the  authority  of  a  Oovernment  claiming  and  exercising 
nrisdiction  in  that  behalf.'' 
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Effective  occupation  is  here  defined  to  have  two  distinct  ele- 
ments. The  presence  of  these  two  elements,  it  is  contended,  con- 
stitutes effective  occupation,    These  are: 

(1)  The  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  general  control  of  its  inhabitants,  under  the  protection 
and  by  the  authority  of  a  Government  claiming  and  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  that  behalf. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  "the  general 
control  of  its  inhabitants,  under  the  protection  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  a  Oovernment  claiming  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  that 
behalf." 

"  Inhabitants  "  clearly  refers  here  to  native  inhabitants.  Of 
white  inhabitants  in  the  disputed  territory  there  were  none  ex- 
cept the  Spaniards  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cuyuni  and  its 
tributaries.  Thei-e  is  no  pretense  that  these  were  controlled  by 
the  Dutch,  and  territorial  control,  as  it  relates  to  white  persons 
found  within  the  territory,  has  been  shown  to  have  been  exercised 
far  more  completely  and  more  continuously  by  the  Spaniards 
than  by  the  Dutch.  The  only  general  control  of  inhabitants  in 
the  territoiy  to  which  this  doctrine  can  refer  is  the  control  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 

The  principles  governing  this  contention  that  title  by  occu- 
pation may  be  acquired  by  control  over  Indian  tribes  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  the  authorities.  Upon  this  particular  point 
the  British  Case  itself  makes  this  statement  (pp.  155-6). 

"Where,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  early  European  Colonies,  the 

colonizing  Govemment  enforced  a  claim  to  dispose  of  an  exclusive  right  of 

trading  within  any  specific  area  surrounding  its  settlements,  that  area  was 

undoubtedly  effectively  controlled,  and  its  resources  in  their  then  stae of 

development  were  effectively  appropriated  by  that  Government. 

^  ^  *  *  *  * 

*' Again,  where  the  Government  of  a  settlement  acquires  the  excluslTe 
ascendency  over,  Hnd  alliance  with,  surrounding  tribes,  and  by  that  means 
excludes  foreign  influence  from  the  territory  which  they  inhabit,  that  terri- 
tory is  effectively  occupied  as  against  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any  other 
country. 
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"The  American  Indians  were  never  treated,  as  between  Earopean  na- 
tions, as  possessing  any  independent  sovereignty,  however  completely  their 
tribal  polity  and  their  occupancy  of  the  soil  might  be  for  the  time  being  re- 
spected by  the  Governments  under  whose  influence  they  came.  This  is 
the  established  view  in  North  America,  and  it  was  certainly  not  less  true  in 
Soath  America.  It  follows  that  the  State  controlling  the  Indians  must  be 
recognized  as  between  Europeans  as  having  the  sovereignty." 

The  following,  from  the  Counter-Case  of  Venezuela  (pp.  96-7), 
makes  up  an  issue  of  law  to  which  we  now  address  ourselves: 

*'If  it  were  possible  to  prove,  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  Indians  had  consented  to  accept  the  Dutch  control  and  that  the  Dutch 
exercised  it,  Venezuela  considers,  and  will  claim,  that  it  could  form  no 
foundation  whatever  for  a  territorial  title.  As  to  such  right  or  title, 
claimed  to  be  derived  by  the  Dutch  or  British,  either  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation, from  or  through  the  Indian  tribes,  it  will  be  contended,  firsty  that 
these  tribes  were  wanderers,  and  had  not  even  possessory  titles  to  any  de- 
fined territories;  secofid,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  universal  prac- 
tices of  all  European  States  the  American  tribes  having  distinct  territorial 
hounds  had  only  a  possessory  right  to  the  lands  occupied,  and  that  this 
nght  they  were  incapable  to  transfer  except  to  a  nation  that  had  already, 
by  discovery  or  other  acts  necessary  to  the  appropriation  of  wild  lands, 
obtained  the  ultimate  title  to  such  lands — such  nation  having  an  exclasive 
"ght  to  extinguish  the  possessory  right  of  the  tribes;  third,  that  what 
8nch  tribes  could  not  do  by  deed  or  treaty  of  cession,  much  less  could  they 
do  by  any  submission  or  alliance;  that  the  prior  right  of  Spain  could  not 
be  diminished  or  affected  by  any  other  Power  by  virtue  of  any  acts  or  sub- 
""iiisions  of  the  tribes;  fourth,  that  such  acts  and  submissions  of  the  tribes 
^ere  equally  ineffectual  to  extend  the  political  control  of  the  Dutch  or  the 
British/' 

In  the  British  Case,  all  the  facts  relating  to  Indian  relations  are 
^uped  under  the  head  **  Political  Control,"  and  would,  there- 
ore,  seem  to  he  addressed  to  that  clause  of  Rule  (a)  of  Article  IV 
)f  the  Treaty  which  says: 

"The  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of  a  district,  as 
rell  18  actual  settlement  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse  holdipg 
r  to  make  title  by  prescription." 

But  the  statements  from  the  British  Case  given  above  seem  to 
(firm  that  political  control  is  not  only  something  that  may,  by 
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this  special  proyision  of  the  Treaty,  be  treated  as  the  equivalent  of 
actual  occupation,  but  that,  by  the  general  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  it  is  an  actual  occupation. 

The  Treaty,  however,  plainly  implies  that  the  case  must  be 
especially  clear  and  very  strong  before  exclusive  political  control 
can  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  an  actual  adverse  occupa- 
tion, and  that  but  for  this  provision  of  the  Treaty  it  could  not  in 
any  case  be  so  accepted. 

We  insist  that  this  provision  of  the  Treaty  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  all  the  rules  of  international  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  rule  prescribed 
in  the  Treaty.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  as  allowing  political  con- 
trol to  be  derived  from  acts  and  sources  to  which  the  rules  of  law 
and  the  practice  of  all  nations  in  America  deny  that  effect. 

We  assert  with  confidence  that  writers  on  international  law 
deny  the  right  of  savage  tribes  to  the  dominion  of  lands  tbey 
occupy,  and  their  competency  to  cede  sovereignty  or  dominion  to 
any  European  nation.  Nothing  that  these  tribes  can  do,  by 
treaties  of  cession  or  by  alliance,  can  affect  a  dispute  between  two 
European  nations  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  occupied 
by  such  tribes. 

The  British  Case  admits  that  the  American  Indians  were  never 
treated,  as  between  European  nations,  as  possessing  any  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  They  can  have,  then,  no  territorial  do- 
minion that  they  can  transfer,  and  quite  clearly  none  that  can  be 
derived  from  them  by  conquest.  That  cannot  be  taken  from  one 
which  he  does  not  have,  either  by  deed  or  by  force.  A  European 
dominion  in  America  was  never,  by  any  nation,  rested  upon  ces- 
sions or  conquests  from  the  natives.  It  is  a  clear  non  sequilur.ss 
well  as  a  perversion  of  American  history,  to  say  that  *'  the  State 
controlling  the  Indians  must  be  recognized,  as  between  Europeans, 
as  having  the  sovereignty." 

Great  Britain  would  have  stopped  at  the  Alleghanies  if  she  had 
allowed  this  deduction  in  favor  of  the  French,  and  the  Unites] 
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States  would  have  lost  the  Northwest  Territory  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed in  favor  of  Great  Britain  in  ISll-l*.  If  Indian  submissions 
and  alliances  could  have  been  made  the  basis  of  ten*itorial 
sovereignty,  the  map  of  North  America  would  have  been  greatly 
changed.  If  there  had  been  a  single  instance  in  all  of  the  disputes 
as  to  American  t€»rritories  and  boundaries  where  any  European 
nation  had  based  a  successful  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  upon 
the  submission  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  upon  a  conquest  from  them, 
it  would  have  been  cited. 

In  fact,  it  was  never  allowed  and  never  before  claimed,  we 
think,  that  a  title  by  discovery  might  be  ousted  or  terminated  by 
another  nation  through  the  acquisition  of  control  of  native 
tribes— effected  by  paltry  presents  or  by  aiding  their  pursuit  of 
plunder  or  their  taking  of  European  scalps. 

The  British  Case  (p.  156)  gives  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh  (8 
Wheaton's  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  Reports,  p.  573),  and  apparently 
approves  the  doctrine  announced  by  that  great  jurist. 

The  extract  does  not  give  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
case,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  it  to  see  what  it  was  that  Chief 
Jnstice  Marshall  said. 

The  case  presented  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  grant  of 
lands  in  the  now  State  of  Illinois  by  Indian  tribes  to  a  certain 
^mpany  of  individuals,  and  the  principal  question  was  whether 
'bis  grant  was  valid  as  against  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice  declares  (p.  576)  that  the  Governments  of 

Sarope  settling  America  agreed  to  this  rule: 

"  That  diflcovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose  subjects,  or  by 
'bo«e  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European  governments, 
hich  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession.  The  exclusion  of  all 
;her  Europeans,  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation  making  the  discovery  the 
Ae  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives,  and  establishing  settle- 
enta  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  ^hich  no  Europeans  could  interfere, 
was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  themselves,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
hich,  by  others,  all  assented." 
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He  declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that 

''  No  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  gave  its  full  assent  to  this  principle, 
[of  title  by  discovery]  more  unequivocally  than  England;'' 

and  he  particularly  points  out,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 

of  title  by  discovery,  what  tremendous  sweep  was  given  by  Great 

Britain  to  this  title  and  to  her  feeble  settlements  on  the  seaboard. 

He  further  says  (p.  583),  speaking  of  the  Franco -English  Treaty 

of  1763: 

''  Great  Britain,  ou  her  part,  surrendered  to  France  all  her  pretensioiii 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  never  been  supposed  thatsbe 
surrendered  nothing,  although  she  was  not  in  actual  possession  of  a  foot  of 
land.  She  surrendered  all  right  to  acquire  the  country;  and  any  after- 
attempt  to  purchase  it  from  the  Indians^  would  have  been  considered  and 
treated  as  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  France." 

What  the  Chief  Justice  here  says  as  to  the  actual  possefisionof 
this  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  Great  Britain  is  true 
also  of  France. 

Again,  the  Chief  Justice  says  (p.  592): 

'<  The  absolute  ultimate  title  has  been  considered  as  acquired  b;  dii- 
covery,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  which  title  the  dis- 
coverers possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring." 

This  case  clearly  supports  our  proposition  that  nothing  done 
by  or  through  or  upon  the  Indians  can  affect  the  question  of  title 
as  between  two  European  nations;  that  no  nation  that  has  not 
previously  acquired  dominion  can  take  from  them  even  their  pos- 
sessory right  to  the  use  of  the  soil.  To  acquire  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  is  the  first  step,  and  to  this  step  no  act  of  the  native 
tribes  can  aid  or  contribute  in  any  degi*ee. 

The  title  of  Spain,  the  admitted  discoverer  of  Guiana,  could 
not  in  any  way  be  affected,  could  not  be  terminated,  nor  could  any 
rights  against  her  be  acquired  through  the  Indians.  If  their 
friendship  with  or  submission  to  this  nation  or  that  is  to  decide 
the  question  of  dominion,  we  have  the  paradox  :  Those  that  have 
no  sovereignty  or  dominion  may  assertively  cast  dominion  here 
an<l  there  at  their  pleasure. 
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Twiss,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Question  (p.  251),  says 
that  the  United  States  Government  asserted  the  following  rule: 

"  Whenever  any  European  nation  has  thus  acquired  a  right  to  any 
portion  of  territory  on  that  continent,  that  right  can  never  be  diminished 
or  affected  by  any  other  Power,  by  virtue  of  purchases  made,  by  grants, 
or  conquests  of  the  natives  within  the  limits  described." 

This  is  the  principle  declared  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh.  It  is 
that  lands  occupied  solely  by  savage  tribes  are  res  nullius,  subject 
to  discovery  and  occupation,  and  the  title  is  acquired  only  in  that 
way.  Pbillimore  quotes  with  approval  this  rule  (1,  Sec.  238),  and 
adds,  in  a  footnote: 

"  In  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  A.  D.  1823,  the  practice  and  law  on  this  subject  are 
fully  considered." 

The  principle  is  thus  stated  by  Phillirnore,  in  the  section  above 
cited,  as  one  of  the  principles  underlying  tifle  by  discovery,  as 
follows: 

*'  A  third  rule  is  that  whenever  any  European  nation  has  thus  acquired 
»  right  to  any  portion  of  territory  on  that  continent,  that  right  can  never 
be  diminished  or  affected  by  any  other  Power,  by  virtue  of  purchases 
niade,  grants  or  conquests  of  the  natives  within  the  limits  thereof. 
It  iu  believed  that  this  principle  has  been  admitted  and  acted  on  invari- 
•bly  since  the  discoveiy  of  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions  there, 
by  all  the  European  Powers." 

The  right  of  the  aborigines,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  vested  in 
the  original  European  occupant  by  the  mere  fact  of  occupancy. 
Says  Twiss  (Oregon  Question,  p.  176): 

'*  A  further  accessorial  right  of  settlement  has,  in  modern  times,  been 

I'^soognized  by   the  practice  of  civilized   nations   in  both  hemispheres, 

ttundy,  a  right  of  pre-emption  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  favor  of 

the  nation  which  has  actually  settled  in  the  country.     It  is  this  right 

vbi'ch  Oreat  Britain  asserts  against  all  other  civilized  nations  in  respect 

to  New  Zealand,  and  which  the  United  States  of  America  assert  against 

iD  other  civilized  nations  in  respect  to  the  native  Indians.     The  claim 

inrolved  in  it  is  evidently  based  upon  the  principle,  that  the  acquisition 

of  inch  territory  by  any  other  nation  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  full 
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enjoyment  of  the  existing  territorial  rights  of  the  nation  which  has  made 
settlement  there." 

In  the  preseot  case  this  accessorial  right  appertains  to  Spaiu. 
Her  rights  as  a  discoverer  and  occupant  could  not  be  bargained 
away  to  the  Dutch  by  the  savage  tribes.  Even  if  her  rights  as  a 
discoverer  were  not  perfected  to  these  lands,  her  inchoate  title 
could  not  be  terminated  by  any  act  of  the  natives.  If  the  British 
view  is  to  prevail,  and  these  lands  were  open  to  the  occupancy  of 
any  nation,  the  basis  of  the  title  of  any  incoming  nation  is  settte- 
ment  and  occupation  by  the  whites.  Even  lands  that  are  terra 
nullius  cannot  be  made  Dutch  territory  by  the  exchange  of  some 
blue  beads  and  a  silver-tipped  staff  with  the  Indians.  If  that 
had  been  accepted  as  occupation,  it  would  have  allowed  the  per- 
petuation of  the  savage  use  of  the  American  continent,  and  ba?e 
permitted  the  second  comer  to  have  terminated  the  title  of  the 
discoverer,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  not  occupied,  by  ooo- 
tinning  the  savage  occupancy. 

Twiss  (Oregon  Question,  p.  !:f52)  says  that  the  nation  first  occu- 
pying a  territory  has  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the 
natives  by  cession,  purchase  or  conquest. 

Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  Sec.  135)  quotes  Chancellor  Kent  as 

saying  in  his  Commentaries  (I,  p.  258): 

'^  The  principle  is  that  the  Indians  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  oc- 
cupants to  be  protected  while  in  peace  in  the  possession  of  their  lands, 
but  incapable  of  transferring  absolute  title  to  any  other  than  the  sovereign 
of  the  country  who  has  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  right 
of  occupancy  either  by  purchase  or  conquest." 

That  is,  the  Indian's  possession  and  occupancy  is  that  of  the 
discoverer.  He  cannot  attorn  to  another.  The  adverse  white 
claimant  who  comes  in  against  the  discoverer's  title  must  occupy 
for  himself,  or  there  is  no  ouster.  He  may  not  bribe  the  occupy- 
ing tenant. 

When  the  Spanish  title  once  attached  to  this  disputed  territory, 
the  Indians  held  for  Spain,  and  they  could  do  absolutely  nothing 
to  diminish  her  title. 
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The  incidents  connected  with  the  British  settlement  of  New 
)aland  in  1840  deserve  careful  study  in  connection  with  this 
ibject. 

New  Zealand  first  attracted  public  attention  by  the  desire  of 
»me  of  the  Australians  to  acquire  it  and  by  the  formation  of  a 
rivate  company  for  that  purpose  between  1835  and  1840.  This 
'as  just  at  the  time  when  the  efforts  to  secure  West  Indian 
mancipation  (which  took  effect  August  1,  1838)  had  aroused  a 
^ave  of  philanthropy  towards  the  dark  races.  Apparently  under 
he  influence  of  this,  and  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  assume  the  burden  of  acquiring  a  new  continent 
for  the  Australian  settlers,  who  had  barely  occupied  the  border  of 
one  corner  of  their  own,  the  British  Government  then  in  office, 
somewhat  fortified,  perhaps,  by  some  previous  expressions,  under- 
took to  treat  the  New  Zealanders  as  constituting  a  sovereign 
State. 

But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  put  this  theory  into  practice  they 
encountered  the  evils  which  naturally  flow  from  proceeding  upon 
a  false  basis.  It  involved  them  in  various  troubles,  and  did  not 
help  the  natives,  who  either  parted  with  their  lands  for  an  axe  or 
a  gun,  under  guise  of  purchases  or  treaties,  or,  if  they  got  a  sub- 
stantial payment,  wasted  it  at  once  in  debaucheiy. 

During  the  next  five  years  (and  indeed  later)  the  resulting  trou- 
bles led  to  some  very  elaborate  inquiries  by  Parliament.  The  first 
important  result  was  a  Report  of  July  30,  1840  (Pari.  Papers,  1840, 
Rqports  of  Committees,  vol.  7). 

The  colony,  says  the  report,  has  become  involved  in  difficulties 
^bich  may  require  legislation: 

"That  remedy  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  have  been 
low  uncalled  for,  if  the  British  Government  had,  from  the  year  1769 
ownwards,  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle  which  wsks  formerly  acted  upo)i 
y  this  country  and  by  all  other  European  powers  with  regard  to  their 
Forth  American  possessions,  and  had  refused  to  recognize  any  titles  to 
tnd  founded  on  purchases  made  by  private  persons  from  savages. 

'^  This  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
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fonstaiitly  guided  their  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  yarions  hi- 
dian  tribes  inhabiting  the  North  American  continent^  and  it  has  been 
solemnly  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  United 
States  to  be  a  principle  of  international  law.  See  particularly  Johnson  t. 
Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton's  Rep.,  643;  Kent's  Com.  iii,  o76.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  nation  by  whose  subjects  a  new  country  is  discovered, 
acquires  thereby  a  title  to  its  possession  as  against  all  foreign  powen. 
That  title,  when  completed  by  occupation,  gives  to  the  discovering  nation 
the  sole  right  to  purchase  the  soil  from  the  natives,  to  establish  settle- 
ments within  its  territory,  and  to  regulate  its  relation  with  foreign  powers. 
Upon  this  principle  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  have  asserted  their  right — a  right  qualified  only  by  the 
moral  obligation  of  acting  with  justice  to  the  aborigines, — to  grant  lands 
to  individuals  in  territories  so  acquired  by  them,  and  upon  it  the  British 
Government  has  recently  set  aside  purchases  made  by  individual  settlers 
from  the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  St.  Philip." 

Another  Parliamentary  Committee  re-examined  the  subject. 

Their  report  is  in  Pari.  Papers,  1844,  Repts.  Committees,  Vol.  13: 

''They  say  (p.  v.),  that  Captain  Hodson,  under  authority  from  the 
British  crown,  made  in  January,  1840,  a  treaty  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
tectorate and  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty  with  the  Chiefs  of  the 
North  island;  but  none  with  regard  to  the  middle  and  southern  islands. 
There  Great  Britain  assumed  sovereignty,  without  even  a  nominal 
'treaty.' 

"  It  was  a  mistake  to  do  this.  Sovereignty  should  have  been  assumed 
over  all  the  islands.  Then  the  clear  rule  is  (page  vi):  '  that  all  unoccu- 
pied lands  would  forthwith  vest  in  the  Crown,  and  that,  except  by  virtue 
of  grants  from  the  Crown,  no  valid  title  to  land  could  be  established  by 
Euroi)eans.' 

"  The  private  interest  of  the  natives  in  the  lands  they  actually  occu- 
pied could  then  have  been  acquired.'' 

The  report  then  points  out  the  absurdity  of  applying  to  natives 
who  have  no  real  idea  of  orvnership  of  unoccupied  lands,  the  rules 
of  English  law;  and  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  an  attempt 
to  do  so.     It  concludes  (p.  v): 

"It  would  have  been  much  better  if  no  formal  treaty  whatever  had 
been  made,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  natives  were  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  real  force  and  meaning  of  such  a  transaction;  and  it  there- 
fore amounted  to  little  more  than  a  legal  fiction." 
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lo  a  comtnunicatioQ  of  August  13,  1844  (Pari.  Papers,  1845, 
iccavnts  and  Papers,  Vol.  38),  Lord  Stanley,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
ary,  disclaiming  responsibility  for  the  mistakes  of  his  predeces- 
ors,  declares  that  he  takes  the  same  view  of  the  law  as  applied  to 
avage  tribes;  but  suggests  that  possibly  it  might  have  been  open 
o  doubt  whether  the  New  Zealanders  were  **  savages." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the  British  Case 

s  that  (p.  149): 

**  Effective  occupation  means  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  resources 
)f  the  country  and  the  general  control  of  its  inhabitants^  under  the  pro- 
tection and  by  the  authority  of  a  Government  claiming  and  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  that  behalf. '' 

This  statement  seems  to  point  not  only  to  the  general  question 
of  control,  but  also  in  some  way  to  the  more  modern  principle,  if 
principle  it  may  bo  called,  of  protectorates.  That  this  is  its  inten- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  marginal  title  given  in  the  British  Case, 
page  97,  '*  Dutch  Protectorate,"  which  is  given  as  one  in  the  enu- 
meration of  items,  beginning  at  page  84,  by  which  the  Company 
found  it  necessary  *'  to  exercise  control  of  a  political  nature  of  the 
district  in  which  trade  was  carried  on."  The  intention  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  final  statement  on  this  subject  (p.  98),  that 

"The  exercise  by  the  Dutch  of  this  restraining  influence  is  in  itself  an 
instance  of  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  tlie  essential  conditions  of  a  Protec- 
torate over  native  tribes." 

The  doctrine  of  protectorates  is  essentially  of  recent  origin. 
Hall  says  of  protectorates  that  ^^  they  may  be  said  to  be  new  inter- 
national facts  "  (International  Law,  p.  133,  note). 

"  In  other  words/'  says  Hall,  commenting  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
Beriin  Conference,  (International  Law,  p.  119),  "while  ancient  grounds 
of  title  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  old  customary  law,  old  claims 
of  title  if  not  fully  established  under  that  law,  and  new  titles,  whether 
icqaired  by  occupation  of  unclaimed  territory,  or  through  the  inability 
oi  another  State  to  justify  a  competing  claim,  must  for  the  future  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  and  continuous  acts  of  jurisdiction.  The  declara- 
'icftkf  it  ia  true,  affects  only  the  coasts  of  the  Continent  of  Africa;  and 
hm  rq;»eaenUitive8  of  France  and  Russia  were  careful   to  make  formal 
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resenrations  directiug  attention  to  this  fact;  the  former,  especially,  placing 
it  on  record  that  the  island  of  Madagascar  was  excluded.  Nevertheless, 
an  agreement  made  between  all  the  States  which  are  likely  to  endeaTor  to 
occupy  territory,  and  covering  much  the  largest  spaces  of  coast  which,  at 
tlie  date  of  the  declaration,  remained  unoccupied  in  the  world,  cannot  but 
have  great  influence  upon  the  development  of  a  generally  binding  rule.'' 

Id  coDsidering  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  present 
case,  three  conditions  are  to  be  noted: 

First,  the  recognized  tests  of  a  protectorate  must  be  complied 
with  in  i*espect  to  the  exercise  of  control  over  the  territory. 

Second,  while  protectorate  is  used  as  a  foundation  of  title  in 
cases  where  no  other  Power  has  a  claim  of  title,  no  case  is  known 
where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  oust  a  former  occupant  by 
means  of  a  protectorate. 

Third,  the  doctrine  is  yet  so  recent  as  to  be  only  of  Conven- 
tional application,  and  can  be  extended  neither  to  questions  of 
occupation  of  an  earlier  period,  nor  to  territory  outside  of  the 
bounds  fixed  by  the  Treaty;  nor  does  it  bind  others  than  those 
who  are  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

In  respect  to  all  these  conditions  the  present  case  is  clearly  one 
to  which  the  doctrine  of  protectorates  does  not  apply. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  reference  will  be  largely  made  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Westlake,  not  only  because  he  is  an  English 
writer  of  high  official  position  and  of  high  authority  on  questions 
of  international  law,  but  because  he  is  one  of  those  who,  on  be- 
half of  England,  has  vigorously  contended  that  a  protectorate  by 
treaty  need  not  be  accompanied  by  occupation,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  discerns  and  sets  forth  the  limitations  of  such  a  protec- 
torate in  practice.  The  question  is  fully  discussed  by  him  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  International  *  which  was 
reproduced  by  him  in  a  shorter  form  in  his  work  on  International 
Law  (Cambridge,  1894). 

Mr.  Westlake  lays  down  the  general  proposition  that  Indians  or 
*' Redskins  "  (that  is,  American  Indians)  **and  other  similar  unor- 

*  The  Series  of  articles  was  entitled  fje  ConfiU  Anglo-PortugatB,  and   appeared  in  1891, 
vol.  28,  p.  243;  1892,  vol.  24,  p.  170;  1898,  vol.  25,  p.  58.     "  * 
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;anized  savages  do  not  count  in  international  law;  they  do  not 
institute  a  State."    He  says  (International  Law,  p.  137): 

"  In  the  early  times  of  international  law,  when  the  appropriation  of  a 
lewly  discoYered  region  was  referred  to  the  principles  which  were  held  to 
;ovem  the  so-called  natural  modes  of  acquisition,  the  occupation  by  un- 
;i?ilised  tribes  of  a  tract  of  which,  according  to  our  habits,  a  small  part 
)ught  to  have  sufficed  for  them,  was  not  felt  to  interpose  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  right  of  the  first  civilised  occupant.  The  region  was  scarcely 
listinguished  from  a  res  nullius,'' 

And  (p.  143): 

*'  International  law  has  liad  to  treat  such  nations  as  uncivilised.  It 
regulates  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  civilised  States  the  claims  which  they 
make  to  sovereignty  over  the  region,  and  leaves  the  treatment  of  the 
Datives  to  the  conscience  of  the  state  to  which  the  sovereignty  is  awarded, 
rather  than  sanction  their  interest  being  made  an  excuse  the  more  for  war 
between  civilised  claimants,  devasting  the  region  and  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ing to  the  natives  themselves." 

(See  also  Revue  de  Droit  International,  vol.  23,  p.  246;  Inter- 
national Law,  p.  147.) 

Mr.  Westlake  quotes  as  correct  statements  of  the  law  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Johnson  v. 
Mclntoshj  quoted  above;  and  summarizing  part  of  them  in  his 
own  words,  he  says: 

"The  Indians  possessed  nothing  which  resembled  sovereignty,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  Europe  and  Asia,  for  they  were  hardly  *  united  in 
a  society '  by  a  shade  of  organized  government.  Such  a  government  alone 
can  add  the  idea  and  the  reality  of  sovereignty  to  the  possession  which  re- 
mits from  occupation  under  a  private  title.  Possessing  neither  the  con- 
:»ption  nor  the  reality  of  sovereignty,  they  could  not  transfer  it  to  an- 
)ther.  The  Europeans  who  were  the  first  to  discover  the  territories  and  to 
establish  themselves  there,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  for 
the  States  to  which  they  belonged,  and  it  passed  to  the  colonists  when  tlie 
alter  obt  lined  their  independence.  The  exercise  of  this  right  was  not 
imited  in  the  hands  of  any  of  its  holders  by  any  legal  claim  ;  it  was  only 
imited  by  the  respect  which  conscience  imposed  for  the  right  of  occupa- 
ion  of  the  Indians." 

The  treaties  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  of  1768,  virtually  as- 
turned  the  right  of  the  whites  to  the  whole  continent,  without 
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any  regard  to  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Indians;  and  partitioned 
it  definitely,  by  metes  and  bounds,  between  England,  France  and 
Spain  {Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  583-4). 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Indians,  and  similar  savage  tribes, 
without  organized  government  or  the  capacity  to  understand  it  in 
the  European  sense,  the  theory  of  protectorate  does  not  apply.  So 
Westlake  says  {Revue,  vol.  23,  p.  264)  that  '' Proctorates'' are 
known  to  international  law.  ''  But  the  condition  itself  indicates 
that  the  protected  States  which  submit  to  it  are  veritable  States, 
and  not  mere  savage  tribes." 

Mr.  Westlake  also  states  (vol.  24,  p.  lYO),  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  making  of  the  **  treaties"  with  African  chiefs, 
and  points  out  their  farcical  character.  He  notes  (p.  191)  that  on 
the  so-called  installation  of  a  native  under  alleged  Portuguese  au- 
thority, the  presents  and  tribute  were  paid  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
not  to  them,  and  says,  'Hhe  lack  of  reality  is  suflBciently  ap- 
parent." 

All  his  comments  upon  these  circumstances  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force,  to  the  alleged  Dutch  control  over  the  Indians 
in  Guiana.  Here,  also,  the  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Dutch  and  not 
to  them,  and  the  lack  of  reality  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  description  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  might  in 
many  cases  answer  equally  well  for  what  happened  in  the  relation 
of  the  Indians  with  the  Dutch  of  Essequibo,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  the  ceremonies  were  more  extensive 
and  more  significant.  Westlake  {Revue,  vol.  25,  p.  58)  describes 
the  form  frequently  adopted,  which  consisted  in  giving  to  a  native 
chief  rum,  guns  and  a  Portuguese  flag,  which  he  hoisted  on  a  pole. 
In  one  case,  a  chief  returned  an  English  flag,  proposing  to  join  the 
Portuguese.  The  English  official  sent  him  a  larger  one,  telling 
him  that  when  he  hoisted  that  every  one  would  know  that  he  was 
a  *' great  chief.-'* 


♦  Blue  Book  Africa.  No.  2  (1890).  p.  220. 
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One  of  the  so-called  '*acts  of  vassalage,"  on  which  the  Portu- 
guese professed  to  rely,  but  which  Westlake  naturally  ridicules 
and  to  which  the  British  Government  refused  to  attach  any  value, 
is  thus  described:* 

**  The  ^act  of  vassalage,'  as  it  is  termed,  at  several  of  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present,  consists  of  palaver  with  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men, a  native  war  dance  in  front  of  the  governor's  residence,  the  presenta- 
litm  of  a  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  the  village,  and  the  subsequent  consumption 
of  a  large  amount  of  Kaffir  rum  presented  svb  rom;  money  gifts  are  fre- 
quently given  to  influential  chiefs,  and  the  tribe  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  perform  slight  services,  for  which,  however,  they  are  fully  paid  at 
the  usual  rate  of  labor.  The  assertion  that  the  lands  are  crown  lands,  and 
rented  to  the  natives,  must  appear  ridiculous  to  any  one  even  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Portuguese  rule  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  which  is 
carried  on  entirelv  on  the  svstem  of  small  subsidies  to  pettv  chiefs,  and 
fostering  animosity  among  those  of  more  importance/' 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements  in  this  connection  is 
that  made  by  the  British  Consul  Buchanan  to  Lord  Salisbury, 

March  8,  1889:  t 

'*  Unquestionably  many  of  the  native  chiefs  are  in  favor  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  against  the  English,  since  the  Portuguese  connive  at  the  domes- 
tic or  interior  slave  trade,  and  supply  the  natives  with  spirits  and  breech- 
loading  guns,  while  the  English  refuse  to  permit  traffic  in  any  of  these 
urticles." 

The  above  sentence  might  with  truth  have  been  written  by 
uiy  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  Quiana  at  any  time  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  substituting  the  name  '*  Dutch  "  for  **  Portu- 
;uese,"  and  the  name  **  Spanish  "  for  '*  English."  The  character 
f  the  Dutch  relations  with  the  Guiana  Indians  is  exactly  paral 
)led  in  these  descriptions,  and  the  learned  author  who  has  been 
uoted  would  necessarily  express  the  same  comments  upon  the 
ne  that  he  expressed  upon  the  other. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen, 
dmitted  the  capability  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest  to 

•  Bine  Book  Afric*,  No.  2  (1890).  p.  96. 
t  Bla«  Book  Afrioa,  No.  8  (1890),  p.  SS. 
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transfer,  in  the  one  case,  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  France,  and 
in  the  other,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  would  seem  to  be  plainer,  upon  principle,  than  the 
proposition  that  a  Dutch  alliance  with  the  Indians  within  the  dis 
puted  territory,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Dutch  sovereignty 
over  the  territory.  It  involves  a  necessary  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Indians.  But,  if  it  were  possible  in  any  case  to 
extend  the  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Caribs  and  other  tribes  by  an  alliance  with  them,  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  surely  must  be  observed. 

Whatever  the  relation  with  the  Indians  was,  in  order  to  become 
the  foundation  in  the  Dutch  of  public  title,  or  territorial  sove- 
reignty, it  must  answer  the  conditions  generally  recognized  as 
necessary  to  establish  a  title  by  exclusive  political  control.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  Principle  of  Law  in  the  British  Case 
(p.  149),  giving  a  definition  of  effective  occupation,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  is  stated  to  be: 

"  The  general  control  of  its  inhabitants,  under  the  protection  and  by 
the  authority  of  a  Government  claiming  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
that  behalf." 

This  would  seem  to  be  simply  another  form  of  definition  of 
** exclusive  political  control." 

One  of  the  first  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  this 
foundation  of  title  is  that  it  shall  embody  actual  control.  When 
we  come  to  apply  this  to  the  Dutch  relation  with  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  we  shall  find  no  single  element  of  it  present. 

The  Dutch  did  not  control  the  Indians,  nor  did  they  claim  or 

exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  They  bribed,  besought  and  en- 
treated; but  the  whole  history,  as  we  find  it  in  the  documents 
cited  both  by  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  fails  to  discloses 
single  case  where  the  Dutch  wishes  or  purpose  were  enforced 
against  any  of  these  tribes.  The  Indians  kept  or  broke  the  peace 
as  they  pleased;  they  disregarded  the  plaintive  appeals  of  the 
Dutch  Governor,    closed   his  '*  provision  chamber,"  and  set  his 
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ithority— an  authority  only  pretended  by  the  British  claimant 

)  the  territory — at  naught. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  the  presents 

nd  the  tribute  were  paid  by  the  Dutch,  not  to  them.    It  was  well 

aid  by  Governor  Codd,  of  Essequibo,  in  September,  1813,  that 

"  It  is  obvious,  howeyer,  that  our  Colonies  are  tributaries  to  the  Indians; 
rhile  the  proper  system  of  policy  would  be  to  make  them  allies^  looking  to 
18  for  protection  ''  (B.  C.  V,  216). 

So  far  from  maintaining  the  peace  within  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, the  order  of  the  Dutch  Governor  to  his  subordinates  was 
to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  wars  between  the  tribes,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  these  wars  were  destructive 
of  Dutch  trade  interests.  There  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
no  stronger  disclaimer  of  a  right  to  control  the  Indians. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  failure  to  exercise  such  control  may 
be  cited. 

In  1764  the  Director-Gteneral  was  greatly  exercised  to  establish 
a  Dutch  post  in  Cuyuni.  He  appealed  to  the  Indians,  and  re- 
ported the  result  thus  (V.  C.  II,  159): 

*'  Whatever  trouble  I  have  taken,  and  whatever  promises  I  have  made, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  Indians  up  to  the  present  to  aid  me  in 
''^-establishing  the  Post  in  Cajoeny,  and  without  their  help  it  cannot  be 
ione,  because  with  slaves  it  is  not  only  too  costly  but  also  too  dangerous, 
^  that  I  am  in  great  difficulties  with  this  work,  and  the  re-establishment 
i^fthat  Post  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  necessity." 

The  Dutch  control  did  not  suffice  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  single 
fndian  in  a  work  that  the  Director-General  thought  was  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  colony. 

In  February,  1768,  the  Dutch  colonies  were  in  great  distress 
ind  fear  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  escaping  slaves  had  established 
I  formidable  settlement  in  the  interior.  The  help  of  the  Accaway 
ribe  was  needed.  Two  of  their  *'  Owls  "  visited  the  Commandeur 
t  Demerara,  who  gave  this  account  of  it  (B.  C.  Ill,  162): 

"After  I  had  welcomed  them  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  presented 
ach  of  them  with  a  suit  of  my  e very-day  clothes,   I  asked  them  (after 
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having  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  my  sending  for  them)  whether 
they  were  willing  to  attack  the  negroes,  or  cut  off  their  retreat  if  the 
negroes  were  attacked  by  the  Caribs  and  put  to  flight." 

Brandy  and  old  clothes!  And  were  the  Indians ''willing*'! 
Is  this  the  conduct  and  language  of  one  who  is  asserting  control 
of  these  people  as  subjects? 

But  the  Caribs,  not  the  Accaways,  seem  to  have  done  the  work. 
They  killed  seven  men,  one  woman  and  a  girl,  and  the  Director- 
General  reported  (B.  C.  Ill,  166): 

'^  They  have  brought  seven  right  hands  to  me,  and  I  am  just  now  "Km- 
pied  in  paying  them." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  given  as  evidence  that  Dutch  civilization 
and  political  control  pervaded  the  lodges  of  this  tribe. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  afterwards  arose  that  a  trick  had 
been  played  and  that  the  right  hands  the  Director-General  had 
paid  for  were  not  those  of  negro  slaves,  but  of  Indians.  Of  this 
he  said  (B.  0.  Ill,  178): 

'*  There  was  a  report  here  that  Tampoko  and  the  Caribs  had  not  k-lle<l 
negroes  but  Indians,  and  that  the  hands  brought  down  were  the  hands  of 
Indians.  If  such  were  found  to  be  true  I  have  never  seen  a  rascjdiv  ^nck 
executed  more  carefullv  and  clothed  with  more  feasible  circumstances,  and 
I  think  that  Satan  himself  might  be  deceived  in  this  way."     * 

But  if  the  Caribs  had  not  become  tricky,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  a  schoolmaster. 

In  February,  1768,  there  was  a  notable  incident  illustrating 
Dutch  control,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  evidence 
annexed  to  the  British  Case  i^B.  C.  Ill,  161).  The  DirectorGeu- 
eral  reported  that  he  had  been  advised  of  the  arrival  of  twelve 
soldiers,  sent  by  the  Company  to  reiuforce  the  Dutch  post,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  they  were  **go(^  recruits  for  Orinoco, 
because  they  are  nearly  all  Fi-ench/'  He  reported  that  they  were 
all  French,  and  that  all  but  one  or  two  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Frenchmen  were  not  wanted. 
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The  Director-General  said : 

*'  In  addition  to  this  all  the  Indians  have  declared  that  they  will  have 
uo  French  at  the  Posts^  a  troop  of  more  than  100  Warouwans,  all  well 
armed,  having  already  arrived  at  the  Podt,  Muroco  saying  that  they  came  to 
see  whether  there  was  a  Frenchman  there,  and  intending  to  kill  him  if  it 
were  so." 

This  threat  was  taken  seriously.  The  Dutch  wei-e  not  even 
able  to  control  the  matter  of  the  personnel  of  their  own  posts,  as 
against  the  Indians.  The  Frenchman,  Pierre  Martin,  who  had 
been  somewhere  on  the  Cuyuni,  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
theVe,  as  the  Director-General  (B.  C.  Ill,  162)  said,  *'the  Indians 
flatly  refuuing  to  come  and  live  anywhere  near  the  post  so  long  as 
he  is  there.     They  will  have  a  Dutchman,  they  say." 

In  April,  1T68,  the  Director-General  reported  (B.  C.  Ill,  164): 

"  Having  also  been  obliged  to  remove  Pierre  Martin,  the  Postholder  of 
Cuyuni  (because  the  Indians  will  on  no  account  have  a  Frenchman  there) 
as  well  as  the  one  in  Maroco,  I  have  no  one  there  now  but  tlie  two  assist- 
ant. It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Indians  of  Maykouny, 
whither  Pierre  Martin  has  gone,  will  exhibit  the  same  feelings,  in  which 
ca£.e  I  shall  have  to  discharge  the  man  nolens  volens,  I  fear  very  much 
that  it  will  be  so,  because  in  Maykouny  they  are  mostly  Warouws  (the 
nation  which  commenced  and  continued  the  work  in  Maroco)  where  they 
came  to  the  Post  in  great  numbers  and  well  armed  with  the  oj)enly 
expressed  intention  of  murdering  a  French  Postholder  had  they  found  one 
there." 

Hei'e  we  have  Indian  control  of  the  Dutch  '^chiefs."  The 
Dutch  trembled  before  the  armed  Indians  who  came  to  the  post, 
and  acknowledged  their  inability  to  protect  their  own  Postholders 
against  the  Indian  demand  for  their  dismissal. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  approved  of  this.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Director-General,  in  July,  1768  (B.  C.  Ill,  180), 
they  said: 

'^  It  being  hard  to  catch  hares  with  unwilling  hounds,  you  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  Indians  in  Cuyuni  and  Moruca, 
and  send  no  Frenchmen  thither  as  Postholders,  and  therefore  not  even 
Pierre  Martin,  good  and  capable  though  he  may  be." 
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But  the  Company  could  not  have  the  services  of  this  honest  and 
capable  man,  because  the  Indians  would  not  consent. 

How  thoroughly  the  Indians  were  unaware  of  their  subjugation 
by  the  Dutch  appears  in  an  account  given  by  the  Director-General 
in  February,  1T69,  in  which  he  said  (B.  C.  IV,  3): 

''  The  nation  of  the  Garibs,  my  Lords,  are  looked  upon  as  nobles  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  them  as  allies  or  friends,  for 
they  render  excellent  services,  but  they  are  formidable  enemies,  capable  of 
more  bravery  and  resistance  than  one  would  think.  When  their  principal 
or  great  Owls  come  to  me,  they  immediately  take  a  chair  and  sit  down,  and 
will  e&t  and  drink  nothing  but  what  I  have  myself,  and  they  call  me  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  *  mate '  or  *  brother.'  " 

These  ''noble"  Indians  were  not  aware  that  the  true  mode  of 
address  was  **  Master."  They  asserted  equality.  They  were  allies, 
not  subjects,  of  the  Dutch. 

This  distinctly  appears  again  in  the  report  of  the  Director- 
General  of  April  4,  1769.     He  said  (B.  C.  IV,  11): 

**  Marr;h  10. — The  chief  of  the  Caribs,  who  is  now  here,  goes  up  the 
river  to-day.  He  has  promised  me  to  attack  the  murderers  of  the  Post- 
holder,  and  to  hold  all  his  people  in  readiness  in  case  we  might  have  need 
of  them.  Commandant  Backer  told  me  this  morning  that  he  would  like  to 
come  up  the  river,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  then  let  him  be  master. 
He  answered,  '  No,  I  am  master  of  the  Caribs.  You  can  be  master  of  the 
whites  and  of  the  other  nations,  and  tlicn  we  can  together  become  masters 
of  everything." 

This  is  rather  an  impressive  declaration.  The  opportunity 
was  ripe  for  an  assertion  by  the  Director-General  that  the  Dutch 
were  masters  of  the  Caribs,  but  fear  of  his  own  life  and  of  the 
peace  of  his  settlement  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  put  forward 
the  pretension  that  is  now  urged  in  his  behalf.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Commandant  Backer  went  up  the  river,  but  we  do  know 
that  if  he  did  he  was  not  in  the  command  of  the  Caribs. 

The  Director-General's  situation  at  that  time  was  rather  full 
of  distresses,  which  he  set  forth  in  the  next  paragraph: 

*^  But,  my  Lords,  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  now  to  be  done  to  get  food 
for  your  Lordships'  slaves?    The  salting  is  now  entirely  stopped,  not  alone 
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in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinocque,  where  we  bad  carried  on  the  fishery  from 
time  immemorial,  but  there  are  neither  ciinoes  nor  corrials  to  be  got  for 
the  plantations  or  the  Fort  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  and  we  are  shut 
in  on  all  sides.  1  must  now,  nolens  volens,  buy  from  the  English,  or  allow 
jour  Lordships'  slaves  to  go  without  rations.  .  .  .  There  being  noth- 
ing on  the  plantations  and  the  out-runners  having  come  back  empty- 
handed  after  exposing  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  losing  their 
men  and  boats." 

The  Director-General  was  truly  not  in  a  position  to  demand  the 
titieof*  Master." 

In  1767  the  Director-General  reported  (V.  C.  II,  170)  that  the 
Indians  *'are  unwilling  to  do  the  least  thing  for  the  Postholder, 
and  that  even  when  he  orders  the  passing  boats  to  lie  to  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  runaways  in  them,  they  obstinately  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  when  he  threatens  to  shoot  upon  them  they  reply 
that  they  have  bows  and  arrows  with  which  to  answer." 

In  1709  the  Director-General  narrated  his  eflForts  to  get  a  Post- 
holder  to  go  to  the  **  Crystal  Mine."  Not  one  of  his  Postholders 
at  Arinda  had  been  willing  to  execute  this  purpose,  giving  various 
pretexts;  but  the  true  cause,  as  the  Director-General  said,  was 
their  fear  of  the  savage  nations  living  in  those  parts,  though  these 
fears  were  '*  ungrounded,"  as  he,  in  the  security  of  the  principal 
post,  thought.  But  a  man  was  found  to  hunt  for  the  ''  Crystal 
Mine,"  ''  somewhere  up  in  Essequibo."  Being  a  representative  of 
the  Dutch  pov/er,  the  nation  that  ''controlled"  these  tribes  and 
had  **  sovei-eignty  "  over  the  territory,  he  thought  that  he  might 
''enture  to  dig  for  crystal;  but  the  Director-General  reported  that 
*'  when  he  wished  to  dig  up  the  crystal  which  grows  there  in  many- 
places  in  a  red  dry  soil,  the  natives  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so  " 
(B.  C.  IV,  17). 

Besides  '*a  few  instructions  how  to  behave,"  this  man  had  been 
told  by  the  Director- General  **to  try  and  obtain,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  permission  from  the  Wapissannes  to  cross  the  Maho  and 
go  to  the  neighboring  nations." 

In  November,  1770,  the  Director-General  found  himself  utterly 
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unable  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  his  slaves,  and  sent  to  the  Post- 
holder  of  Arinda  *'to  ask  the  Carib  Owls,  in  my  name,  to  send 
fifty  men  to  watch  the  Dutch  plantations." 

Even  as  late  as  1S40,  in  the  correspondence  between  Viscount 
Palnierston  and  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  (B.  C.  VII,  71),  the  tribes  living 
near  the  frontier  are  correctly  spoken  of  by  Liord  Palmerston  as 
•'independent  Indian  tribes." 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  Dutch  wei-e  very  far  from 
exercising  anything  that  could   be  called  actual  control.    Still 
less    was    their    control   exclusive.     It  was  contested  from  the 
beginning.     The    Dutch  correspondence    is  full  of  accounts  of 
threats  and  assaults  made  by  the  Spaniards  against  and  upou 
Dutchmen  in  the  territory,  their  traders  or  pursuers  of  fugitive 
slaves,  or  employees  of  the  Colonial  authorities.     They  ai-e  equally 
full  of  accounts  of  Spanish  assertion  of  control  over  the  Indians 
manifested  in  acts  of  force.     The  Dutch  Indian  alliances  them- 
selves were  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  seeking 
aid  to  resist  the  Spaniards  within  the  territory,  and  the  record 
shows  the  failure  of  these  attempts.     The  Spaniai'ds  in  the  dis- 
puted territoiy,  both  in  the  interior  and  in  the  coast,  were  con- 
tinually asserting  their  right  to  control  the  Indians;  they  pursued, 
captured,  chastised,  compelled.     Their  relation  to  the  Indians  was 
not  that  of  suppliants,  but  that  of  masters.     It  is  suggested  that 
this  n)astery  was  sometimes  cruel,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  control,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  bribing,  coaxing  policy  of  the  Dutch. 

A  few  instances  may  be  noted.  In  1752  **  the  Spaniards  have 
attacked  and  driven  away  the  Caribs  below  Oronoque,  and  these 
have  all  retreated  to  our  side''  (V.  C.  II,  109).  In  1754  "three 
barques  and  nine  large  canoes  have  arrived  there  [Oronoquel,  and 
have  sailed  up  to  the  fort,  and  that  the  Surinam  wanderei*s  and 
most  of  the  Carib  Indians  have  retired  from  Barima''  (/d.,  H^)- 
In  175i»  ''  the  Spaniards  continue  to  stay  where  they  are,  and  to 
entrap  and  drive  away  all  the  Caraibans  living  there"  (/d.,  133). 
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"Cajoeny,  where  since  the  raid  upon  the  Post  by  the  Spaniards 
there  are  no  more   Indians"  (/d.,  142).       In    1761    '*a  party  of 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Indians  in  Cajoeny  have  been  down  to  the 
lowest  fall   where  your  Lordships'  indigo  plantation  was  situated, 
driving  all  the  Indians  thence,  and  even,  it  is  said,  having  killed 
several.    The  Indians  sent  in  cona plaint  upon  complaint "  {Id,,  145). 
In  1762  '*they  [the  Spaniards]  are  not  yet  quiet,  but  send  detach- 
ments trom  time  to  time,  which  come  down  as  far  as  the  lowest 
fall,  close  to  the  dw^elling  of  your  Lordships'  Creoles,  by  which 
both  the  settlers  and  our  Indians  are  continually  being  alarmed, 
and  take  refuge  each  time  down  stream"  (/d.,  147).      In  1762 
**  the  Spanish  Indians  of  the  Missions  continue  to  send  out  daily 
patrols  as  far  as  the  great  fall    ...    all  the  Caraibans  have 
also  left  that  river"  (/d,  141i).     '*  At  the  time  of  that  occurrence 
[the  capture  of    the  Cuyuni  post  J  the  Caraibans    were    full  of 
courage  and  ready  for  all  kinds  of  undertaking;  now  they  are  all 
driven  away  from  there  and  have  retired  right  up  into  Essequibo  " 
(K,  151).     In  1763  ''this  [isj  not  the  time  to  think  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Post  in  Cajoeny.     That  matter  will  give  us 
plenty  of  work  to  do  when,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  all  is  at  rest 
and  in  peace,  because,  the  Spaniards  having  driven  all  the  Indians 
out  of  the  river,  it  will  be  no  small  matter  to  get  all  the  necessary 
buildings  in  readiness  there  "  {Id,,  155).     In  1768  '*  The  Caraibans 
of  Barima    .     .     .     complained  that  some  of  our  deserters  with 
a  party  of  Spaniards,  were  continually  molesting  them  in  Barima 
and  robbing  them  of  everything"  {Id,,  178).     In  1769  the  Spanish 
Governor    *'has    totally    ruined    it    [the    fishery]     by    driving 
the  Warouws  out  of  the  islands  "  {Id,,  181).     In  1769  Storm  says: 
**    .    .     .     nor  can  we  be  warned  in  any  way  by  Indians,  there 
being  no  more  of  these  in  that  river  [  Cuyuni  |.     They  did  begin  to 
settle  there  again  when  the  post  was  re-established,  but  the  raid 
made  by  the  Spaniards  last  year,  when  a  large  party  of  Indians 
were  captured  and  taken  away,  has  filled  the  rest  with  terror,  and 
they  are  gradually  drawing  oflf"  {Id.,  is-i).     **  The  Spaniards  are 
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carrying  off  the  Indians  from  Maroco  "  (/d.,  183).  In  May,  1769, 
"  the  Spaniards  had  come  through  Pomeroon  .  .  .  and  were 
kidnapping  the  Indians.  ...  As  for  the  Caribs,  tbey  are,  it 
seems,  abandoning  their  land  Barima"  (/d.,  188).  '*  The  unex- 
pected invasion  of  the  Spaniards  .  .  .  calls  for  your  Lord- 
ships' most  serious  consideration  .  .  .  Your  Lordship's  Post 
at  Maroco  has  been  entirely  ruined,  all  the  Indians  who  still 
remained  having  fled,  and  none  now  remaining  round  or  near  the 
Post"(M,  190). 

In  1769  "  the  Spaniards  in  Barima,  having  been  reinforced  by 
another  boat,  had  at  last  attacked  the  Caraibans  themselves,  cap- 
tured several  of  the  same,  carried  them  off,  burnt  their  houses 
and  ruined  their  plantations"  {Id.,  191). 

Passages  like  the  above  might  be  multiplied.  All  of  them  rest 
upon  Dutch  testimony. 

Another  necessary  requirement  of  this  exclusive  poUtical  con- 
trol, which  the  Tribunal  are  given  a  discretion  to  regard  as  the 
equivalent  of  actual  adverse  possession,  would  seem  to  be  that,  as 
the  territory  was  at  the  time  claimed  by  Spain,  the  acts  and 
verbal  intercourse  upon  which  the  transfer  of  dominion  is  rested 
should  either  have  been  expressly  notified  to  Spain  or  of  such  a 
public  character  that  she  would  be  charged  with  notice  of  them. 

Surely,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  secret  intercoms,  or 
intercourse  of  such  a  nature  that  only  the  parties  to  it  would  have 
knowledge,  can  be  treated  as  an  exclusive  political  control. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  prescription  or  adverse  occu- 
pation is  publicity  or  notoriety.  The  nation  against  whose  claim 
a  title  is  set  up  must  have  had  notice  or  be  chargeable  with  notice 
of  the  adverse  occupation.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  every 
act  of  intercourse  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  that  was  of 
a  character  unlikely  to  be  known  except  to  the  parties  to  it,  must 
be  put  out  of  consideration  in  determining  this  question. 

An  occasional  procedure  before  a  Dutch  magistrate,  or  an  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  Dutch  Postholder  to  the  Indians,  or  of  an  Indian 
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chief  to  the  Postholder,  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  that 
the  Dutch  were  exercising  exclusive  political  control. 

Here  the  relation,  such  as  it  was,  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians  was  studiously  concealed  from  the  Spaniards,  by  the  Com- 
pany's orders  to  bring  about  certain  acts  of  the  Caribs  but  **  with- 
out openly  appearing  therein." 

So,  too,  political  control  must  be  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

In  the  case  here  presented  there  is  no  pretence  of  a  written 
treaty.  The  results  claimed  are  derived  solely  from  a  suggestion  of 
acts  or  a  course  of  dealing  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  We 
think  it  is  clear  that  during  the  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation 
the  Indians  never  accepted  the  Dutch  as  their  masters.  Indi- 
viduals of  the  tribes  located  themselves  in  the  settlements  and 
took  employments  from  the  Dutch,  but  the  tribes  never  at  any 
time  understood  that  the  presents  given  to  them  by  the  Dutch 
Were  symbols  of  Dutch  control  and  of  a  surrender  of  their  tribal 
authority;  nor  were  they  so  intended. 

Some  of  the  incidents  that  appear  in  the  case  give  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  Indians  understood  their  relations  with  the  Dutch 
to  be  those  of  mere  friendliness,  of  which  the  presents  bestowed 
Were  evidence,  and  of  agreements  to  unite  in  acts  of  hostility 
gainst  the  Spaniards.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  Dutch  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
Was  no  case  in  which  the  Dutch  controlled  or  attempted  to  con- 
bol  the  Indians  as  subjects.  That  this  was  the  relation  of  the 
colony  to  the  Indians,  distinctly  appears  from  the  despatch  of 
Governor  Carmichael,  January  18,  1813,  inclosing  a  letter  from 
**the  Protector  of  the  Indians,"  who  said  (B.  C.  V,  203-4)  that 
be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  *'  for  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
lians  at  different  periods  since  the  year  1795,  during  which  space 
»f  time  I  know  of  no  Treaty  or  Agreement  with  the  Chiefs  of 
odian  tribes  implying  anything  of  the  nature  of  subsidy  or 
ribute." 
It  seems  from  the  Qovemor's  letter  that  the  Chief  of  the 
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Caribs  bad  come  not  long  before  with  300  savages,  with  *'  rather 
^strong  language  and  insolent  demands;"  that  on  another  occasion 
''five  chiefs  of  the  Arrowauks,  with  their  followers,  had  come 
with  threats."  The  "Protector"  said:  "It  was  not,  I  believe, 
thought  exi)edient  to  repulse  them  suddenly."  So  they  were  told 
that  presents  would  be  sent  for  from  England. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  facts  which  are  alleged  by  the 
British  Case  in  support  of  the  theory  that  relations  with  the 
Indians  in  the  disputed  territory  amounted  to  '*  general  control  of 
its  inhabitants,  under  the  protection  and  by  the  authority  of  a 
Government  claiming  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  that  behalf." 

From  the  marginal  titles  borne  by  these  paragraphs  of  the 
British  Case,  they  would  seem  to  be  very  important  matters,  such 
as  "  Maintenance  of  the  Peace,"  "  Protection  of  Indians,"  "Juris- 
diction over  Indians,"  "  Appointment  of  Indian  Captains,"  **Mil- 
itary  Services,"  and  the  like.  The  titles,  however,  are  faraway 
from  the  evidence  to  which  they  relate.  The  first  of  these  is 
"  Maintenance  of  the  Peace"  (B.  C,  p.  84).  "  Maintenance  of  the 
I)eace"  is  a  very  important  feature  of  police  control.  None  per- 
haps can  be  said  to  be  more  important  in  any  civilized  country. 
As  an  evidence  of  political  control,  maintenance  of  the  peace, 
where  it  exists,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  "  Maintenance  of 
the  peace,"  however,  as  used  in  the  British  Case,  does  not  refer 
to  this  familiar  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  means  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  between  Indian  tribes. 

These  instances  are  sufliciently  dealt  with  in  the  Venezuelan 
Counter-Case,  and  the  comments  there  made  need  not  be  repeated 
here.     Four  instances  are  mentioned,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years,  to  i)rove  the  fact  that  during  this  period  tli^' 
Dutch  maintained  peace  betwee]i  the   Indian  tribes.      In   two  of 
these  instances  etTorts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  peace,  but  the 
Indians  refnse<l  to  h'sten  to  them.     In   the  third  case,  w^hich  was 
in  Esse(|uiho  itself,  the  Dutch   commanding   officer  was   ordered 
'*not  to  inteilVre  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  quarrels  of  the  In 
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dians."  This  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition.  In 
opposition  to  it  one  conspicuous  fact  stands  out,  not  as  a  thing 
which  finds  more  or  less  imperfect  illustration  in  four  occasions 
in  a  century  and  a  half,  but  as  a  thing  which  was  illustrated  prob- 
ably every  year  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  for  it  was  connected 
with  a  practice  than  which  none  was  more  charactertistic  or 
persistent  a  feature  of  the  colonial  history  of  Essequibo.  This 
was  the  trade  in  '*  poitos,"  or  Indian  slaves. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  these  slaves  was  very  simple;  it  was 
by  inducing  the  Indians  near  the  Essequibo  to  make  war  on  the 
Indians  a  Uttle  further  off  and,  as  an  incident  of  the  war,  to  cap- 
ture their  women  and  children,  who  w^ere  then  bought  by  the 
Dut^h.  This  was  a  form  of  trade  which  had  many  incidental  ad- 
vantages. It  was  one  way  in  which  the  adjacent  Indians  were 
enabled  to  profit  by  their  relations  with  the  Dutch,  and  had  a 
large  influence  in  bringing  about  that  community  of  interest  which 
was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  colonists  and  the  natives.  Of  course,  a  community  of  interest 
Js  not  control,  and  presents  no  elements  of  control.  It  explains 
^nuch,  however,  in  the  relations  with  the  natives.  It  gave  an  out- 
let to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Caribs,  which  otherwise  might  have 
expended  itself  upon  the  Dutch.  It  lent  an  additional  zest  to  their 
favorite  occupation  of  making  war,  because  they  always  got  an 
immediate  and  solid  return  for  the  spoils  which  they  brought 
'>ack.  Finally,  it  was  advantageous  in  developing  a  hostile  spirit 
towards  the  Spaniards,  as  the  Spaniards  were  opposed  to  this  slave 
trade. 

Thus,  Storm  in  1746  reported  (B.  C.  II,  46)  that  a  fort  had  been 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  up  in  the  Ouyuni  and  that  they  were 
thinking  of  founding  another,  **  whereat  the  inhabitants  are  very 
much  aggrieved,  and  the  Carib  Indians  a  great  deal  more  so,  since 
it  perfectly  closes  the  slave  traffic  in  that  direction  from  which 
alone  that  nation  derive  their  Uvelihood." 

This  one  sentence  of  the  Commandeur  throws  a  curious  side 
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light  on  the  Britii>h  claim  that  the  Dutch  were  the  maintainerB  of 
peace  among  the  Indians. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  not  in  all  respects  model  rulers  either  of 
civilized  or  uncivilized  peoples.  They  have  been  charged,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  with  an  arbitrary  mode  of  exercising  power,  with 
cruelty,  and  with  other  reprehensible  qualities.  But  one  thing 
they  certainly  did:  they  attempted  to  bring  the  Indians  into  a 
condition  approaching  that  of  the  civilized  races,  to  train  them  in 
agriculture  and  in  useful  arts,  and  to  gather  them  into  communi- 
ties, where  they  should  become  peaceful  and  industrious.  The 
effects  of  this  civilizing  are  n»peatedly  testified  to  by  British  offi- 
cials who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  never  attempted  Indian  civiliza- 
tion at  all.  Their  control  over  the  Indians  was  by  means  of  gifts, 
by  the  distribution  of  ardent  spirits,  by  petty  intrigues  with  one 
tribe  or  another,  by  inciting  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards,  as  in 
1750,  by  the  direct  orders  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  lastly, 
by  the  conmiunity  of  interest  which  they  established  in  reference 
to  the  trade  in  Indian  slaves.  To  call  them  peacemakers  betrays 
a  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  their  relations  with  the 
Indians.  Their  whole  system  of  slave-trading  was  based  on 
making  war,  foi  without  war  not  one  Indian  slave  could  have 
been  procured.  The  only  way  in  which  an  Indian  entered  into 
the  status  of  slavery  was  by  hostile  capture.  Being  brought  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  the  Dutch,  they  took  him  clothed  with  this 
status.  They  never  reduced  any  Indians  to  slavery  themselves. 
This  would  have  involved  them  in  war,  because  war  was  a  prere- 
quisite to  changing  a  free  man  into  a  slave;  but  they  induced  the 
Indians  to  do  it  for  them. 

Nothwithstanding  what  has  been  claimed  for  them,  the  Dutch 
authorities  were  luiable,  oven  when  it  was  for  their  interest,  to 
restrain  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  tribes,  or  to  maintain  peace 
botw^een  the  tribes  themselves. 
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In  1679  Commandeur  Beekman  informed  the  Company  of  tid- 
ings of  the  approach  of  a  strong  fleet  of  Caribs  from  the  Corentin, 
with  intent  to  make  an  attack  on  Essequibo  and  Pomeroon,  in 
connection  with  the  Caribs  there.  The  Commandeur  rendered 
thanks  to  a  good  Providence  that  they  had  escaped  (V.  C.  II,  38). 

In  1680,  in  another  letter  to  the  Company,  he  told  of  the  re- 
ported poisoning  by  the  Accaways  of  one  of  his  agents,  and  that 
his  voyagers  were  in  such  fear  that  they  refused  to  go  among  the 
AiMjaways.  He  said  that  he  would  bethink  himself  of  *'  means  for 
conciliating  that  tribe  "  (V.  C.  II,  41). 

In  1684  he  reported  to  the  Company  that  the  Caribs  had  set 
upon  (labriel  Biscop,  who  had  come  from  Surinam  to  trade  in 
Barima,  killed  him  and  fifteen  of  his  men,  destroyed  his  bark,  and 
made  threats  that  they  would  come  with  the  French  and  lay 
waste  to  the  Dutch  plantations  and  fort  ak  Essequibo.  To  guai-d 
against  this  he  proposed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  island  of  New 
Walcheren  (V.  C.  II,  47). 

In  1685  he  said  that  the  Caribs  about  Barima,  Waini  and  Ama- 
kuru  alarmed  the  coast  and  slew  the  Arawaks  and  the  Christians. 

In  1750  Commandeur  Storm  reprobated  the  imprudence  of  the 
colonists  in  trading  arms  to  the  Caribs  for  slaves,  and  suggested 
that  thereby  they  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  that  warlike 
nation  and  gave  them  weapons  which  they  might  use  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Dutch  (V.  C.  II,  106). 

In  August,  1755,  the  Director-General  wrote  (B.  C.  II,  120): 

"  The  nation  of  the  Acuways,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  interior,  and 
^nie  of  whose  villages  both  in  Essequibo  and  in  Massarnni  and  Demerary 
*re  situated  next  to  our  plantations,  commenced  by  attacking  the  dwellings 
of  some  free  Creoles  belonging  to  the  plantation  Oosterbeek,  and  massacring 
those  they  found  there.  Thereupon  they  spread  themselves  and  caused 
error  everyivhere.  Most  of  the  planters  living  in  Massaruni  retired  to  an 
sland  with  their  shives  and  their  most  valuable  goods,  and  none  of  them 
lared  to  stay  at  night  on  their  plantations.  A  few  days  after  tliat  the 
foresaid  Acuways  attacked  the  plantation  of  a  certain  Pieter  Marchal 
rho  according  to  general  report,  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  revolt)  at  half 
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past  five  in  the  morning, killing  two  of  his  people  and  wounding  five,  most 
of  whom  have  since  died." 

He  continued  that  he  had  been  *' requested  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Carib  Indiaus  to  take  the  field  against  the  Acuways/' 
but  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  among 
which  was  that  *'  they  will  conae  several  hundred  strong  and  begin 
by  asking  for  bread  and  other  provisions,  of  which  we  have  none." 
He  said  that  he  **  sent  several  orders  "  to  Aruwaks  to  come  to  him, 
as  he  wished  to  send  them  to  the  Acuways,  '*  to  try  and  establish 
peace,"  but  that  **  these  Indians  have  immediately  vanished." 

In  175(>  Storm  said : 

'*  As  peace  has  not  yet  been  made  with  the  Accoways  of  Mazaruni 
and  Essequibo,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  garrison  at  the  old  fort,  and  can- 
not yet  imagine  how  this  matter  will  turn  out "  (V.  C  II,  121). 

That  the  colony  lived  in  continual  fear  of  the  Indians  is  shown 
by  the  Director-General's  letter  of  April  9,  1768,  in  which  he  said 
that 

**  The  desertion  of  a  serjeant  and  a  few  men  would  (especially  in  time 
of  peace)  be  scarcely  noticed  in  Europe,  but  here  it  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter,  our  colonies  here  on  the  coast  having  on  the  one  side  mfl^^^ 
neighbors  wlu)  cannot  long  remain  still,  and  on  the  other  side  tb 
Spaniards"  (V.  C.  11,  ITo-G). 

Now  as  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  tribes. 

In  lOSO  the  Commandeur  told  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  pi*eveiit 
w^ar  b(^tween  the  Caribs  and  the  Accaways;  that  they  refused  to 
yield  to  his  requests,  and  he  was  compelled  to  allow  the  war  to  g^^ 
on,  notwithstanding  it  closed  the  *' river  Cuyuni,  our  provision 
chamber  "(V.  C.  II,  n). 

The  Indians  threatened,  if  they  were  interfered  with,  to  de- 
part in  great  numbers  to  Barima  and  elsewhere,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  threat  was  disclosed  bv  Beek man's  letter  of  Januarv  S 
1H8H,  where  he  said  (V.  C.  II,  44),  in  speaking  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Indians,  who,  when  offered  wares  and  other  inducement?  to 
do  anything,  *'meet  you  with  the  tart  answer  that  they  can  get 
plenty  of  these  by  trade  in  Barima  and  other  places,  which  partly 
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squares  with  the  truth,  on  account  of  the  trade  which  the  French 
from  the  islands  carry  on  there." 

In  the  following  month,  he  told  of  having  sent  a  negro  up  in 
Cuyuni,  '*in  order,  if  it  be  possible,  to  make  peace  between  the 
Accoways  and  the  Caribs,  so  as  by  this  means  to  get  the  wild-hog 
hunting  there  "  (V.  C.  II,  44). 

Thus,  he  had  been  trying  for  three  years,  without  success,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war. 

In  168H  the  chief  of  the  Caribs  in  Massaruni  sent  word  to  the 
Dutch  authorities  that  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  that  river, 
and  that  the  supply  of  dye  would  consequently  be  short.  The 
British  Case,  in  citing  this  as  an  instance  of  maintenance  of  peace 
by  the  Dutch,  says  (p.  85): 

'*  Upon  this  occasion  also  the  Coniniandeur  used  his  influence  to  pre- 
viMit  a  continuance  of  disorder." 

The  fact  was,  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  that  Makourawacke 
^vished  to  go  to  war,  and  the  Commandeur  sent  to  dissuade  him 
from  it. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  (B.  C.  I,  202): 

"This  the  uforenurnfd  Makourawiicke  would  not  comply  with,  and  this 
'-^  the  chief  and  most  principal  cause  of  this  misfortune,  which  now  falls 
opon  the  innocent.'' 

Here  the  evidence  cited  proves  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  for 
the  purpose  of  which  it  was  cited. 

In  1750  the  Director-General  reported  (B.  C.  II,  64)  that  one 
'an  Stok,  a  trader  in  upper  Essequibo,  in  company  with  a  band  of 
Orinoco  Caribs,"  had  ''attacked  the  nations  our  friends  close  bv 
he  Post  Arinda,  caused  all  the  men  to  be  killed,"  and  carried 
Hay  women  and  children,  besides  committing  other  enormities. 
Steps  were  ordered  looking  to  the  apprehension  of  Stok,  but 
i»^  Case  contains  no  further  mention  of  him.  The  DirectorGen- 
al,  however,  recommended  {id.,  p.  H5)  that 

o  obviate  all  further  minfortuues  (for  a  wnr  witii   tiie  natives  would  be 
f  ruin  of  the  Colony),     .     .     .     that  your  Uonours  should  be  pleased  to 
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prohibit  nu til  farther  orders  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  Rivers  Esse- 
quibo,  Massaruni  and  Cuyuni." 

In  1746,  as  has  already  been  shown,  Commandeur  Storm 
(B.  C.  II,  46)  had  hinted  to  the  Company  that  the  Caribe  were 
ready  to  attack  the  Spanish  missions,  but  that  he  feared  that 
*'such  a  step  would  certainly  be  revenged  upon  us  by  the  Span- 
iards. " 

In  the  next  year  the  Company  replied  (B.  C.  II,  61),  in  their 
famous  letter  of  September  9,  1747: 

'^  If  in  the  meantime  yon  can,  by  indirect  means  and  without  yourself 
appearing  therein,  bring  it  about  that  the  Spaniards  be  dislodged  from 
the  forts  and  buildings  which,  according  to  yonr  assertions,  they  have  made 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Company,  and  can  prevent  them  from  spreading 
further  in  that  quarter,  you  will  do  well  to  accomplish  this." 

This  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  attack  on  the 
Spanish  missions  in  1750. 

In  1757,  however,  the  Essequibo  authorities  were  even  afraid 
to  assert  themselves  in  this  covert  and  indirect  manner,  and  when 
the  Caribs  in  Cuyuni  asked  for  powder  and  shot  to  make  a  raid 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  request  was  refused,  and  the 
Director-General  was  asked  '*  to  give  information  of  this  rumor" 
to  the  Commandant  of  Guayana,  ''in  order  to  avert  all  sus- 
picions which  the  Spaniards  might  form  with  regard  to  this 
Colony."  The  Dutch  authorities  were  here  attempting  to  get 
credit  with  the  Spaniards  for  not  doing  that  which  a  few  years 
before  they  successfully  though  covertly  done.     (B.  C.  II,  131). 

In  1765  Storm  reported  (V.  C.  II,  160)  that  he  had  received  tid- 
ings from  the  upper  Massaruni  that  the  Caribs  were  at  war  with 
the  Accaways,  and  that  the  latter  had  massacred  all  the  women 
and  children  in  a  Caraibau  village.     His  comment  upon  it  is: 

'*  Not  without  reason  did  I  fear  that  we  should  again  be  mixed  np  in 
this  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  especially  through  the  indiscretion  of  some 
itinerant  traders  and  avaricious  settlers,  who,  without  taking  any  heed  of 
the  consequences,  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  these  quarrels  upou 
the  slightest  inducement  of  profit,  supporting  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
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ther  with  arms  or  with  advice,  which  being  discovered  by  the  other  aide 
ways  leads  to  fatal  results,  aud  might  be  of  great  danger  to  the  Colony 
self.'' 

There  is  evidently  no  thought  here  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
lommandeur  of  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrel  then  in  progress, 
ill  that  he  does,  apparently,  is  to  give  the  situation  a  passing 
Qention.  He  not  only  does  nothing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  but 
le  leaves  his  Commandant  instructions,  in  case  the  danger  of  the 
lettlers  requires  it,  to  send  soldiers  up  the  river  *'  to  give  the  com- 
manding subaltern  strict  orders  to  act  simply  on  the  defensive, 
and  not  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
Indians"  (B.  C.  Ill,  120). 

This  is  another  of  the  instances  cited  by  the  British  Case  in 
support  of  its  theory  that  the  Dutch  ^'  maintained  peace  "  between 
the  Indian  tribes. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  facts  to 
assert  that  the  Dutch  as  a  practice  maintained  peace  between  the 
Indian  tribes. 

Again,  in  1768,  the  Director- General  reported  (B.  C.  Ill,  165) 
that  there  was  again  war  between  the  Accaways  and  the  Caribs  in 
Demerara  and  Berbice.    He  said : 

"  The  former  nation  is  thus  in  continual  fear  of  being  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  Caribs,  which  is  certain  to  happen  even  if  it  should  be 
*fter  the  lapse  of  a  year.  I  have  written  the  Commandeur  to  earnestly 
^^n  all  the  citizens  and  his  soldiers  that  when  this  occurs  they  are  not  to 
interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  to  make  peace  if  possible,  and  es- 
pecially are  they  to  take  care  not  to  provide  either  party  with  arms  or 
otherwise  to  assist  them,  since  such  action  might  bring  the  other  party 
Qpon  us  and  have  fatal  results.'^ 

The  Director-Qeneral  was  not  exercising  a  very  severe  control 
i>ver  these  tribes,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  tribes 
living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  settlements  about 
Demerara.  He  did  not  dare  to  interpose  Dutch  control  even  here, 
or  fear  of  the  consequences  to  his  own  settlement. 

A  second  clase  of  acts  referred  to  in  the  British  Case  as  illus- 
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trating  the  control  of  the  Dutch  (p.  85)  over  the  Indians  is  denom- 
inated ''Protection  of  Indians." 

Two  instances  are  cited,  and  but  two,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
ercised. One  is  the  fact  that  '*in  1645  the  Zeeland  Chamber 
formally  referred  to  the  Council  of  Nineteen  a  report  made  by  the 
Comnaandeur  of  Essequibo  on  the  subject  of  the  kidnapping  of 
Indians  in  that  neighbourhood."  The  second  is  that  "  in  1086  the 
enslaving  of  Indians  by  Dutch  subjects  was  made  illegal,  and  only 
those  Indians  might  be  bought  as  slaves  who  were  in  slavery 
to  the  Indians  with  whom  the  trade  was  carried  on." 

The  first  of  these  instances  occurred  in  1645,  when  the  Dutch 
were  still  only  in  the  relation  of  military  occupants  of  Essequibo, 
during  a  war  between  them  and  Spain.  The  Commandeur  had 
reported  that  a  Dutchman  had  kidnapped  some  Indians,  and  the 
Zeeland  Chamber  referred  the  letter  to  the  Council  of  Nineteen, 
where,  for  all  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows,  it  may  have 
remained  until  the  Council  of  Nineteen  was  abolished. 

The  second  instance  refers  to  the  period  under  consideration. 
No  authority  is  cited  for  the  existence  of  the  law  referred  to,  nor 
is  any  such  law  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
instance  of  protection  of  the  Indians.  In  what  does  this  protec- 
tion consist?  In  making  illegal  the  enslaving  of  Indians  by 
Dutch  subjects,  and  in  confining  purchases  of  slaves  to  those  who 
were  in  slavery  to  the  Indians  with  whom  the  trade  was  car- 
ried on. 

Having  thus  allayed  all  doubts  as  to  moral  responsibility  for 
Indian  slavery,  by  providing  that  the  Dutch  should  not  make 
slaves,  but  that  the  Indians  should  make  slaves  and  the  Dutch 
buy  them,  the  Company  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  Dutch  colo 
nists  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  period,  got  the  benefit  of 
the  traffic. 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  law,  and  as  its  provisions 
are  unknown,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  their  effect. 

It  is  contended  that  this  law  ''  protected  from  slavery  all  the 
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ribes  that  inhabited  the  territory  now  in  dispute,  as  the  Indians 
f  that  territory  did  not  enslave  one  another,  but  treated  as  slave 
adons  only  certain  tribes  further  in  the  interior;"  the  intimation 
eing  that  the  Indians  of  the  disputed  territory  were  protected 
ut  the  other  tribes  were  not.  This  theory  that  the  slaves  were 
lOt  taken  from  the  disputed  territory  is  entirely  incorrect.  It  is 
irectly  contradicted  by  the  one  man  who  was  able  to  contradict 
t  authoritatively,  namely,  the  Commandeur  of  Essequibo.  In  a 
eport  of  March  26,  1694,  he  states  (B.  C.  I,  212)  that  "  most  of 
he  red  slaves  come  from  the  rivers  Barima  and  Orinoco,  which 
ies  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard." 

Some  of  the  instances  of  ''  protection,"  however,  that  are  not 
cited  by  the  British  Case  may  properly  be  referred  to,  as  showing 
that  when  it  came  to  **  protecting "  the  *' protected"  Indians 
against  others,  the  Dutch  authorities  were  quite  unwilling  to  do 
anything. 

In  1748  the  Director-General  wrote  to  the  Company  (V.  C.  II, 
102),  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Indians  by  Spaniards,  and  added: 

"I  intend  to  tell  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  when  they  come  to  me,  that 
I  can  provide  no  redress  for  them,  and  that  they  must  take  measures  for 
their  own  security." 

This  letter  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  were  using 
force  against  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Dutch  not  only  failed  to 
J^poud  to  any  duty  of  a  sovereign,  but  to  perform  that  of  an 
ally,  in  return  for  the  aid  which  they  had  received. 

The  Director-General  not  only  left  the  Indians  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  took  great  care  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the 
^ts  done  by  them  in  their  own  defence.  He  not  only  failed  to 
protect  his  *' subjects,"  but  he  repudiated  their  acts,  when  they 
Were  the  result  of  his  own  intrigues,  and  would  not  allow  that 
they  were  done  under  Dutch  authority. 

Thus,  in  October,  1754,  the  Director-Gteneral  reported  (V.  C. 
II,  114-5),  that  the  Caribs,  angered  against  the  Spanish  missions 
for  interference  with  the  slave  trade,  had  made  an  alliance  with 
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the  Panacays,  and  had  attacked  the  Spanish  mission  in  the 
Cuyuni  and  had  massacred  its  inhabitants.  He  had  received  in- 
formation that  a  Dutch  colonist  had  been  nearby  when  this  was 
done;  and  fearing  that  the  presence  of  a  Dutchman  thei-e  would 
involve  Dutch  responsibility  for  the  Indian  attack,  he  caused  the 
man  *'to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  the  fort.  Because  such 
a  matter  would  be  of  consequence,  and  would  afford  the  Spa '"'^'•ds 
real  and  well-founded  reasons  for  complaint,  I  have  always  taken 
punctilious  care  therefor."  **  However,"  he  adds,  **  this  sai'  acci- 
dent for  the  Spaniards  has  covered  us  on  that  side,  so  tha,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  direction." 

In  connection  with  this  statement  must  be  read  that  of  h  i^i 
which  has  just  been  cited  in  his  report  of  a  few  years  befon  (B. 
C.  II,  58): 

"  I  intend  to  tell  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians,  when  they  come  to  me, 
that  I  Cttn  provide  no  redress  for  them,  and  that  they  must  take  mea^'^^ires 
for  their  own  security.     Then  I  feel  assured  that  hi  a  short    tih       a- 
Spaniard  will  be  visible  any  more  above  in  Cuytmi/'  "* 

What  paltry  cunning  and  cowardice  this  was  if  the  Datch 
Colonial  Grovernment  occupied  the  relation  of  sovereign  to  t*iese 
Indians!  It  failed  to  protect  them;  it  put  them  upon  their  own 
defence;  it  incited  them  to  make  attacks  against  the  Spaniards; 
and  when  they  acted,  it  apprehended  a  Dutchman  whose  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  might  have  been  construed  to  lend  counte- 
nance. And  in  the  same  breath  the  Director-General  cannot  fail 
to  congratulate  himself  that  these  acts,  the  responsibility  for 
which  he  laid  falsely  upon  the  Indians,  had  dii'ectly  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  security  of  the  Dutch  settlements. 

But  it  was  a  game  that  even  the  untutored  savage  did  not  fail 
presently  to  undenstand,  as  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Director- 
General  of  September  9,  1758  (B.  C.  II,  143).  The  Spaniards  had 
made  their  expedition  down  the  Cuyuni,  attacked  the  Dutch  post 
and  carried  off  the  occupante.  There  was  a  strong  cry  now  for 
help  from  the  Caribs;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  forth- 
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coming,  for  the  Director- General,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 

letter  (p.  144),  said : 

*'  As  soon  as  my  people  have  returned,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of  reliable 
information,  I  will  send  some  one  to  Orinoco  to  ask  for  the  reason  of  this 
behaviour  and  to  demand  satisfaction.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  for 
me,  by  making  use  of  the  Garibs^  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin  and 
drive  Ihem  from  their  present  position.  But  since  the  Indians  are  unwill- 
ing i^  ^o  without  having  some  white  men  at  their  head,  and  since  the  arms 
and  supplies  of  such  an  expedition  would  cost  a  great  deal,  I  shall  not  think 
of  it  '^  thout  having  received  express  authority." 

The  Caribs  did  not  intend  again  to  be  thrust  forward  to  make 

an       xk  upon  the  Spaniards  while  the  Dutch  withheld  them- 

selveb  with  a  view  of  escaping  Spanish  wrath.    They  would  not 

go  c^am  "without  having  some  white  men  at  their  head."    If 

Dutch  work  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  as  such.    The  Dutch 

ally  must  have  a  representative  in  person  vsrith  the  expedition. 

August,  1761  (B.  C.  II,  201),  the  Director- General  reported 
U. 

ler  Spanish  force  in  Cuyuni;  that  ''a  party  of  Spaniards  and 

Spanish  Indians^^  had  been  "  down  to  the  lowest  fall,  where  your 
Lor'^ /hips'  indigo  plantation  is  situated,  driving  all  the  Indians 
thence."  The  Indians  complained,  but  no  aid  was  sent  to  them. 
The  Director- General  continued:  '*I  fear  that  bloodshed  and 
murder  will  come  of  this,  because,  if  they  come  below  the  faU  the 
inhabitants  will  surely  shoot  upon  them,  and  not  allow  them  to 
approach,  and  what  will  the  consequences  of  that  be?"  There 
was  no  help  here  for  the  Indian;  Dutch  shooting  would  not  begin 
until  the  Spaniards  had  passed  the  lowest  fall. 

Finally,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Dutch  should  give  dis- 
tinct assurance  to  the  Indians  that  they  would  discharge  their  duty 
as  ally  and  take  part  with  them.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Indians  to  restore  the  post  on  the  Cuyuni; 
and  when  the  West  India  Company  were  advised  of  this,  they 
answered,  in  a  letter  of  September  19,  1765  (V.  C.  II,  162): 

"  We  are  entirely  of  your  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity 
to  restore  the  post  in  Cuyuni;  and  in  consequence  we  were  very  mucl; 
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pleased  to  learn  that  you  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  Indians  to  gire 
a  helping  hand  in  that  work,  on  condition  that  assurance  should  be  giyen 
them  of  i)rotection  against  the  Spaniards.     This  it  was  easy  to  promisi.'' 

Certainly  the  **  protection  "  of  the  Dutch  Commandeur  was 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  West  India  Company.  It  was  easy  to 
promise;  a  promise  that  was  never  fulfilled,  and  that  was  made 
with  no  intention  of  fulfillment.  The  protection  apparently  never 
existed  otherwise  than  as  a  basis  for  future  claims. 

In  January,  1772,  the  Director-General  reported  (B.  C.  IV,  101) 
that  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  had  driven  the  natives  away 
from  Moruka;  that  *'  the  Spaniards  even  came  to  the  Post,  .  .  . 
sword  in  hand,  to  drive  away  or  carry  oflf  the  few  that  still  re- 
mained, and  succeeded  only  too  well  in  doing  so." 

The  Dutch  were  not  even  able  to  protect  the  Indians  at  the 
very  post,  which  it  was  contended  controlled  the  whole  of  Barima, 
from  the  assertion  of  Spanish  dominion  and  control  over  them;  in 
fact  there  was  no  measure  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dians until  the  order  of  the  British  Government,  after  Schom- 
burgk's  report  in  1839-40,  and  tliat  order  was  not  based  upon  any 
duty  of  a  protectorate  or  of  a  control  already  acquired,  but  con- 
templated a  boundary  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  civilized  oc- 
cupation and  settlement. 

The  Spanish  authorities  took  a  different  view  of  their  obliga- 
tions; all  the  Indians  to  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  they  regarded  as 
subject  to  their  dominion,  by  reason  of  their  first  occupation  of 
the  territory.  Their  rebellious  subjects  they  punished  and  held  in 
check;  their  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects  they  protected.  In  a 
letter  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don  Joseph  Solano,  June  4,  1771  (B. 
C.  IV,  86),  it  is  said: 

*^The  King  has  been  advised  of  this,  as  also  of  the  great  advantages 
arising  from  the  new  settlements,  you  being  able  by  means  of  them  to  hold 
the  Dutch  in  Essequibo  within  their  legitimate  possessions,  and  to  free  the 
other  tribes  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Caribs." 

The  British  Case  having  claimed  some  little  practice  of  pro- 
tection of  Ii^dians,  interweaves  with  this  subject  and  introduces 
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as  a  branch  of  it,  another  subject,  which  is  called  ''Jurisdiction 
over  Dutch  Settlers."  One  would  think  at  the  outset  that  juris- 
diction over  Dutch  settlers  was  not  a  ground  for  the  assertion  of 
control  over  anybody  else;  but,  according  to  the  British  Case  (p. 
85),  it  comes  about  in  this  way: 

"  The  necessity  of  protecting  the  Indians  from  strangers  and  from  one 
mother  gave  rise  to  the  exercise  of  regular  jurisdiction  by  judicial  Tri- 
bunals, which  the  Indians  themselves  became  ready  to  invoke." 

In  illustration  of  this  the  Case  cites  four  instances  where 
Dutch  colonists  were  called  to  account  for  ill-treatment  of  Indians. 

That  Dutch  settlers  occasionally  ill-treated  the  Indians,  that  the 
Indians  complained  of  it,  and  that  the  settlers  were  punished  in 
consequence,  does  not  show  a  protection  of  the  Indians  on  which 
any  political  claims  of  jurisdiction  over  Indians  can  be  founded. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  authorities  over  its  colonists  was  a 
personal  jurisdiction.  The  Dutch  Courts  of  course  asserted  a  right 
to  punish  the  subjects  of  their  own  nation  for  acts  against  its 
laws.  Still  more  were  such  offences  cognizable  when  they  put  in 
peril  the  safety  of  the  colony.  This  jurisdiction  is  one  familiarly 
tWigaized  by  the  courts.  If  the  jurisdiction  asserted  had  been  a 
territorial  jurisdiction,  it  would  of  coui*se  have  embraced  all  those 
domiciled  or  being  within  the  district.  It  would  have  embraced 
the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spanish  who  might  come  into 
the  territory  now  claimed  as  having  been  Dutch. 

They  all  did  come,  and  they  came  in  great  numbers;  but  a 
Dutch  jurisdiction  over  them  never  was  asserted,  nor  was  there 
erer  any  attempt  to  apprehend  them  upon  any  criminal  process. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  cases  referred  to  will  show  that  the 
daim  of  control  under  this  head  is  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  first  of  them  was  that  of  Maillard,  a  colonist  who  had 
ibdocted  an  Indian  girl,  upon  a  forged  order  from  the  Dutch 
Governor,  in  1748.  He  was  ordered  to  return  the  girl  to  her 
father;  and  not  respecting  the  order,  was  summoned.  We  have 
bare  a  case  of  Dutch  jurisdiction  over  a  Dutch  subject  for  an 
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ofifence  against  Dutch  authority.  Moreover,  the  Indian  is  de- 
scribed as  **  belonging  to  the  Company's  trading  place  in  Monica," 
and  the  locus  of  the  offence  seems  to  have  been  the  Monica  post 
(B.  C.  II,  56). 

In  1750,  Marchal  and  Bakker  (B.  C.  II,  64),  both  Dutch  colonists, 
were  accused  by  Indians  of  not  paying  for  services  rendered. 
They  were  reprimanded  and  ordered  to  pay  the  Indians  their  dues. 
This  was  an  ordinary  exercise  of  personal  jurisdiction. 

The  case  of  Tonsel  (B.  C.  II,  72)  was  also  that  of  a  Dutch 
colonist,  who  was  charged  with  taking  away  the  children  of  some 
Caribs  as  pledges  for  debt,  and  with  having  stolen  a  slave  from 
another  Dutch  colonist.  Here  we  have  a  double  ofifence  by  a 
Dutch  colonist,  against  Indians  and  against  a  fellow-colonist. 
The  first  put  in  peril  the  Dutch  relations  with  the  Indians,  and 
both  were  offences  against  Dutch  law,  committed  by  a  Dutch 
subject. 

Maillard  seems  to  have  been  a  confirmed  offender,  for  again,  in 
April,  1785,  it  was  reported  (B.  C.  II,  104)  that  complaints  had 
been  received  from  the  upper  Essequibo  that  he  had  killed  two 
Akawois  there.  He  was  summoned,  with  certain  negroes  as 
witnesses.  It  seems  that  Maillard  had  adopted  an  extraordinary 
remedy  for  the  collection  of  a  debt.  He  had  placed  a  pistol  at  the 
breast  of  an  Indian,  and  said:  **  You  must  and  you  can  pay  me; 
there  are  Akawois;  kill  them;"  and  that  thereupon  Maillard's 
people  killed  two  Indians,  an  Akawois  and  an  Arawak.  Maillard 
acknowledged  placing  the  pistol  at  the  Indian's  breast,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  been  killed  in  his  presence,  but  denied  that  he  bad 
any  part  in  the  killing. 

The  conclusion  reached  at  this  point  was  {Id,  105)  **  that  the 
Indians  must  frequently  tell  falsehoods  for  the  whites  who  trade  in 
the  Upper  Essequibo,  and  commit  many  extravagances,"  and  it  was 
* 'unanimously  resolved,  in  order  to  prevent  all  these  disorders, which 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Colony,  to  discontinue  this  trade 
in  the  Upper  Essequibo,"  and  to  send  for  the  Indians  implicated, 
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in  order  "to  examine  the  case  as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  to 
make  such  arrangements  and  fix  such  orders  as  will  be  found  nec- 
essary." There  is  no  record  in  the  Case  of  any  further  proceed- 
ing in  this  matter. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  Dutch  colonist  charged  with  offences 
a^inst  the  Indians,  leading  to  disorders  prejudicial  to  the  colony. 
The  jurisdiction  exercised  was  that  over  a  Dutch  subject.  Nor  is 
it  clear  that  the  Iocils  of  the  crime  was  within  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. 

In  1760  Nicolas  Stedevelt  was  arraigned  (B.  C.  II,  182),  because 
he,  *•  without  giving  any  notice,  had  gone  to  the  Upper  Cuyuni, 
and,  making  a  frivolous  use  of  his  Excellency's  name,  had  not 
only  ill* used  the  free  Caribs,  but  also  bound  and  put  them  in 
irons,  and  taken  a  woman  away."  The  defendant  said  that  he 
was  prompted  to  do  so  to  recoup  himself  for  robberies  committed 
by  Caribs  who  had  stolen  all  his  goods.  The  judgment  was  con- 
tained in  this  very  significant  resolution: 

"  That  as  Nicolas  Stedevelt  never  had  any  authority  to  act  in  such  a 
manner,  and  as  only  lately  a  Law  was  published  prohibiting  such  proceed- 
ings, the  Court  hereby  condemns  Nicolas  Stedevelt  to  pay  a  fine  of  250 
guilders,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  that  should  he  not  be  more 
prudent  for  the  future,  he  will  be  banished  from  the  land." 

Here  the  offence  was  against  the  Dutch  law  by  a  Dutch  citizen 
— a  law  having  for  its  object  the  repression  of  offences  by  the 
colonists  against  the  Indians.  It  appeared  by  the  testimony  that 
the  Carib  whom  he  had  put  in  irons  had  stolen  Stedevelt's  goods, 
but  this  offence  of  the  Indian  was  not  prosecuted. 

Very  similar  is  the  case  of  Pieterszen,  in  1783  (B.  C.  V,  6),  an 
inhabitant  of  Elssequibo,  who  was  accused  of  killing  an  Indian, 
arrested,  tried  and  declared  innocent. 

This,  again,  is  the  case  of  a  Dutch  colonist,  and  the  place  of  the 
crime  seems  to  have  been  about  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  not 
in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes. 

It  is  further  contended  by  the  British  Case  (p.  86)  that  a  juris- 
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diction  was  exercised  over  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  any  civil  jurisdiction  was  so  exercised,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  such  criminal  jurisdiction  as  is  claimed  was  ^' only  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important  crimes."  The  British  Case  refers 
to  exactly  three  instances,  occurring  in  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years. 

The  first  of  these  was  closely  connected  with  the  case  of  Mar- 
chal  above  mentioned,  where  certain  Akawois  had  been  murdered 
by  Caribs  in  1755.  Marchal  was  to  be  tried  for  instigating  the 
murder,  and  the  Carib  was  wanted  as  a  witness.  The  British 
Case  (p.  86)  thus  describes  what  happened: 

^*  The  Goancil  summoned  before  the  Court  a  Carib  Chief  from  Bariina, 
who  had  killed  certain  Akawois  in  the  Massaruni  district,  and  as  itappeired 
that  he  had  acted  at  the  instigation  of  a  colonist,  the  latter  was  pnt  on  hij 
trial." 

This  statement  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  Carib  was  not  "soffl- 
moned,"  as  the  Case  states;  nor  was  he  summoned  to  answer  for 
the  crime,  as  the  Case  would  seem  to  imply.  The  Council  sent  a 
man  '^  to  invite  hither  the  Chief  of  the  Caribs  who  murdered  the 
Accuways  in  Masaruni,  to  be  present  at  the  Session  for  January 
next,  that  we  may  learn  froui  the  same  who  have  been  the  causers 
and  inciters  thereof." 

There  was  no  thought  here  of  proceeding  against  the  Carib. 
There  was  no  summons.  It  was  an  invitation,  and  an  invitation 
simply  to  be  present  as  a  witness. 

In  January,  1756,  the  Owl  appeared  and  was  interrogated.  He 
said  (B.  C.  II,  123-4)  that: 

^^He  had  committed  the  murder  solely  upon  the  advice  and  persuasion 
of  the  person  Pieter  Marichal  .  .  .  who  had  told  him  that  if  he  »lid 
not  murder  the  Acuwajs,  the  letter  would  murder  him  and  his  people  in  order 
to  avenge  their  friends  killed  some  time  before,  and  when  he,  the  summoned 
one,  had  thereupon  replied  that  such  had  been  strictly  forbidden  him  by  the 
Comraandeur  of  this  Colony,  the  aforesaid  Marichal  had  encouraged  him,  and 
continued  to  say  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  it  by  writing  a  letter  to 
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his  Excellency  (who,  moreover,  could  not  judge  who  were  friends  or  ene- 
mies), that  he,  Marichal  had  sent  Oaribs  to  his  help,  and  for  which  he,  the 
Owl,  had,  after  the  slaughter  had  been  committed,  presented  Marichal  with 
one  of  the  captured  slaves  in  recognition  of  that  advice." 

Marchal  threw  himself  upon  bis  dignity,  and  refused  to  be 
heard  *' solely  upon  the  accusations  of  a  single  Carib,  he  appealing 
to  Christian  witnesses  who  had  heard  the  contrary  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  aforesaid  Owl  himself."  The  judgment  was  *'  to  let 
this  matter  remain  in  statu  quo.^^ 

The  Director- General  reported  that  because  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  Indian  testimony  (B.  C.  II,  125)  **  Marchal  was  de- 
clared innocent  of  the  charges,  although  I,  and  many  with  me, 
think  him  really  guilty." 

Here  was  a  case  of  the  murder  of  Indians,  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted by  another  Indian.  The  proceedings  were  against  a  Dutch 
colonist  for  an  offence  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  colony, 
and  nothing  could  more  fully  demonstrate  that  the  Dutch  were 
not  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  than  the  fact  that 
this  Carib  Owl,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  admitted  the  killing, 
and  that  no  process  whatever  was  taken  against  him  for  it.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  free  and  left  to  answer  to  the  Indian  law  of 
blood  revenge.  The  colonist  was  also  allowed  to  go  free,  and 
nobody  was  punished  for  the  murder. 

The  second  case  referred  to  was  reported  by  the  Director-Gen- 
eral in  1765,  but  is  not  very  clearly  stated.  The  first  information 
we  have  of  this  case  (B.  C.  Ill,  121)  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
in  the  previous  August,  in  which  the  Director-General  said: 

"  I  was  obliged  to  send  the  Postholder  of  Moruka  away  from  here  very 
quickly,  because  the  Indians  of  Pomeroon  came  to  the  fort  to  report  that 
gome  canoes  filled  with  Spaniards  were  in  the  Pomeroon,  and  because  a 
letter  came  from  his  assistant  informing  us  that  some  murdered  Indians 
had  been  found  in  the  itaboes.  I  charged  him  to  go  and  inquire  into  these 
matters  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  to  immediately  send  to 
Mr.  Bakker,  who  would  then  send  him  assistance." 
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In  his  letter  of  December  (B.  C.  Ill,  126),  the  Director-General 
said: 

'^  The  reason  why  the  Postholder  of  Moroka  had  to  depart  from  here 
so  suddenly  .  .  .  was  a  rnmor  that  he  had  caused  a  murder  among 
the  Indians,  the  assistant  thinking  that  certain  Spaniards  had  had  a  hand 
therein.  This  was  found  to  be  otherwise,  the  act  having  been  committed 
by  Indians  themselyes.  One  of  the  murderers,  brought  here  and  im- 
prisoned, has  killed  himself  before  being  brought  to  trial,  wherein  he 
would  probably  have  been  acquitted,  and  his  corpse  has  been  hung  on  the 
gallows  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  deceased's  friends.  The  principal  one 
has  not  been  apprehended,  and  I  have  told  the  complainants  that  they  must 
themselves  apprehend  him  and  bring  him  here,  in  which  case  he  shoold  r^ 
ceive  his  well-deserved  punishment.'' 

This  is  rather  a  cloudy  statement  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Postholder  had  caused  the  murder,  and 
again  that  the  Spaniards  bad  committed  it.  The  place  of  the 
crime  is  not  fixed;  but  it  must  have  been  at  or  very  near  the 
Monica  post,  so  near  that  the  Postholder  was  suspected  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  the  Indians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  place 
where  the  bodies  were  found.  From  the  statements,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Indian  who  was  arrested  for  the  murder 
belonged  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  post.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  innocent;  nevertheless,  for  the  appeasement  of  the  savages, 
the  body  of  this  innocent  man  was  hung  on  the  gallows.  The 
Indian  who  was  the  real  culprit,  and  who  had  escaped  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  post,  was  not  pursued  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Indians  were  told  that  if  they  would  find  and  bring  him  in  the 
Dutch  would  deal  with  him.  But  nothing  further  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  the  matter.  The  case  would  really  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  exercise  juris- 
diction in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  post,  in  a  region  that 
was  not  constructively,  but  actually,  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 

The  third  case  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Indian  Joris,  against 
whom  proceedings  were  had,  March  5,  1783  (B.  C.  V,  7-11),  for 
killing  a  colonist  named  Mullert.     The  Indian  is  described  as 
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formerly  residing  on  plantation  Engelrust,  in  this  river,  and 
formerly  at  Fort  Zeelandia."  On  the  trial  he  is  described  as  '*  liv- 
ing in  the  Creek  Wakkapou."  (B.  C.  V,  9.)  In  the  Memorial 
of  the  Deputy  Fiscal  it  is  said  that  he  **  was  living  at  Supename." 
In  his  evidence  he  said  that  he  met  Mullert  '*  paddling  up  the 
Creek  of  Wakkapoe"  (M,  p.  10),  and  that  he  shot  him  there.  He 
justified  his  act  by  saying  that  he  had  been  assaulted  and  his  goods 
taken  from  him  by  the  deceased.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  a  whipping  and  hard  labor  for  life.     (Jd.,  p.  9.) 

In  this  case  it  appears,  first,  that  the  locus  of  the  crime  was 
within  the  post  of  Moruka;  second,  that  it  was  a  crime  committed 
on  a  Dutch  colonist;  third,  that  the  Indian  was  an  Indian  who  had 
settled  at  a  Dutch  post;  and  it  would  appear  from  his  reference  to 
the  goods  that  he  had  gone  out  from  the  post  to  trade;  moreover, 
his  residence  had  been  at  different  points,  and  perhaps  was  then 
at  some  point  in  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  Dutch  colony. 
He  was,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  subject 
of  Dutch  law  as  the  Dutchmen  themselves,  especially  in  reference 
to  a  crime  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

These  three  cases  are  all  that  are  mentioned  by  the  British 
Case  as  instances  of  the  exercise  of  Dutch  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dians, and  they  are  all  that  are  disclosed  by  the  evidence.  The 
fact  that  they  are  all,  occurring  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years,  that  can  be  cited  in  the  British  Case,  absolutely  contradicts 
the  suggestion  of  any  Dutch  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal,  for 
large  or  small  crimes,  over  the  Indians  in  the  disputed  territory. 

The  British  Case  also  refers  (pp.  90-1)  to  the  so-called  •*  Ap- 
pointment of  Indian  Chiefs."  Most  of  the  matters  referred  to 
under  this  head  are  too  trifiing  to  require  an  answer. 

The  first  (B.  C.  I,  200)  is  a  statement  made  by  De  Jonge,  Com- 
mandeur  of  the  second  Pomeroon  colony,  to  the  Company,  asking 
that  they  '*  send  me  five  or  six  red  coats  and  breeches,  with  some 
sham  gold  and  silver  lace,  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
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Chiefs  of  the  Indians."    Singularly  enough,  the  British  Case  refers 
to  this  as  an  evidence  of  political  control.     This  was  in  1686. 

The  next  reference  to  the  subject  is  in  1765,  nearly  a  century 
later.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  Director-General  (B.  C.  Ill,  126) 
that  he  has  received  '^  the  ring  collars  for  the  Indian  Chiefs;  they 
are  very  pretty;  too  pretty,  in  fact,  and  too  heavy  for  Indians. '^ 

The  third  (B.  C.  IV,  136)  relates  to  the  return  of  the  ring-col- 
lars, in  order  to  have  them  made  into  '^  canes  with  silver  knobs. '^ 

The  fourth  references  describe  the  distribution,  in  1778  (B.  C. 
IV,  187)  of  ribbons,  looking-glasses,  axes,  &c.,  to  various  chiefe 
''as  a  token  of  friendship,"  and  that  ''the  hats  and  sticks  were 
given  to  the  Chiefs  as  a  token  that  they  are  recognized  as  such  by 
the  Government."    (B.  C.  IV,  188.) 

In  the  following  year,  1779,  other  presents  were  given,  aod 
''  commissions  as  Captains  or  Owls  of  their  nation  were  also  given 
to  Indians"  (B.  C.  IV,  207),  who  were  doubtless  ready  to  take 
anything  that  the  Dutch  saw  fit  to  give,  whether  it  was  a  ribbon, 
a  looking-glass,  a  cane,  or  piece  of  paper. 

Finally,  the  last  reference  (B.  C.  V,  26)  is  not  a  reference  to 
anything  that  was  done,  but  to  a  proposed  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Company,  in  which,  in  case  the  Indians  promised  to  give  as- 
sistance when  called  upon,  the  arrangement  should  be  accom- 
panied **  by  some  presents  to  the  Chiefs  or  Owls,  and  particularly 
a  cane  with  a  silver  knob,  bearing  the  arms  or  the  monogram  of 
the  Company,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  a  dozen  ring  collars 
of  silver  with  the  Company's  arms  or  monogram,  and  by  rum." 

The  above  facts  are  regarded  by  the  British  Case  (p.  91),  as 

justifying  the  statement  that 

^*The  Chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  thus  became  formally  accredited 
oflBcers  of  the  Dutch  Colony,  and  exercised  their  authority  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  West  India  Company." 

This  statement  hardly  seems  to  require  an  answer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  what  the  British    Case  calls**  The 
Dutch  Subsidy,"  meaning  thereby  presents  to  the  Indians.    We 
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are  not  going  extensively  into  a  discuseion  of  this  subject.  It  is 
enough  to  refer  to  a  single  instance  mentioned  by  the  British  Case, 
where  the  chiefs  were  summoned  *'in  March,  1778,  to  Fort  Zee- 
landia  and  entertained  there."  This  was  the  occasion  on  which 
the  chiefs  were  given  their  hats  and  sticks  *^  as  a  token  that  they 
are  recognized  as  such  by  the  Government."  The  nature  of  this 
proceeding  is  disclosed  by  a  letter  from  the  Manager  of  the  Duy- 
nenbei^  Estates  (B.  C.  IV,  188),  in  which  he  said  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  the  Postholders  and  Interpreters  and  those  in  com- 
munication with  the  different  nations  that  they  should  attend  at 
the  Fortress  of  Zeelandia, 

"  that  a  joeling  (revel),  or  festival  as  it  is  called,  might  be  given  them, 
and  presents  distributed  to  them  from  your  Honours."  *'Some  of  them 
have  attended  and  received  their  revels  and  presents  with  protestations  of 
the  greatest  friendship.  .  .  .  having  regard  to  the  great  profit  which^ 
in  the  interest  of  your  Honours  (as  I  hope)^  the  land  stood  to  reap  there- 
from,  I  did  not  dare  to  hesitate,  requesting  that  your  Honours  will  be  good 
enough  to  approve  favorably  of  my  conduct, — and,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
to  be  given  your  Honours'  orders  how  the  Eeltum  used  by  me  for  this  fes- 
tivity   .     .     .    shall  be  accounted  for. " 

The  account  for  the  **fceWum"  is  given  in  B.  0.  VII,  182: 

"  1778.     From  plantation  Dnynenburg: 
August  8.     To  the  Indians  in  their  revels,  by  order  of  the 

Director-General 176  gallons. " 

With  such  a  supply  as  this  of  '^  keltum^^  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions, it  would  not  be  remarkable  if  the  Indians  had  consented  to 
anything;  and  it  certainly  justified  on  their  part  ^'  protestations  of 
the  greatest  friendship." 

This  act  bears  strong  indications  of  a  dehberate  and  syste- 
matic purpose  to  debauch  the  Indians  by  wholesale,  and  its 
natural  result  is  to  be  found  in  steadily  diminishing  numbers  of 
the  tribesmen. 

In  1784  the  Company  devised  an  elaborate  plan  (referred  to  in 
the  British  Case,  p.  91)  for  distributing  grants  of  land  to  the  In- 
dians.   There  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  ever  carried  out.    All 
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that  can  be  found  is  that  the  Indians  assisted  the  colonists  in  their 
wars  with  the  revolting  slaves,  and  that  they  came  to  the  posts  to 
get  presents  whenever  they  were  distributed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  British  Case  apparently  takes  the 
view  that  the  receiving  of  presents  is  an  indication  of  servitude. 
If  the  giving  of  a  subsidy  is  obligatory,  the  servitude  is  on  the 
other  side.  Tributary  States  or  peoples  are  those  wrho  pay  tribute, 
not  those  to  whom  tribute  is  paid;  and  it  was  in  view  of  this  fact 
that  Governor  Codd,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  in  1818,  said  of 
the  Dutch-British  colonies  that  they  were  ** tributaries"  to  the 
Indians. 

All  the  other  acts  which  are  referred  to  by  the  British  Case  in 
reference  to  employment  of  Indians,  in  the  recapture  of  slaves,  to 
the  military  services  rendered  by  Indians,  and  to  the  industrial 
employment  of  Indians,  are  simply  reducible  to  a  mere  question 
of  rendering  services  for  pay.  Thus,  it  is  stated  (p.  92),  that  "it 
was  customary  to  pay  rewards  for  each  slave  recaptured."  Of 
course,  the  Indians,  under  these  circumstances,  were  ready  to 
undertake  the  recapture  of  fugitives. 

In  October,  1T85  (B.  C.  V,  38),  the  Director-General,  speaking 
of  the  parties  he  had  sent  out  into  the  forest  to  recapture  runaway 
slaves,  said: 

*'  These  Commandos  cost  certainly  much,  through  the  manifold  pre^ 
ents  which  we  must  (give)  to  the  Indians,  without  whicli  they  will  not 
move  a  step,  and  especially  when  we  must  here  purchase  goods  therefor 
(as  has  happened  on  this  occasion),  but  the  entire  welfare  of  the  Coionj 
depends  thereon." 

There  was  here  no  levying  of  forces  for  the  sovereign,  no  as- 
sembling of  the  posse  comitatiis,  but  the  hiring  of  tribesmen 
who  did  not  recognize  Dutch  sovereignty,  and  who  were  moved, 
not  by  Dutch  command,  but  by  subsidies. 

So  with  military  services.  The  Indians  rendered  such  services 
to  the  Dutch  in  putting  down  the  slave  insurrections,  and  they 
were  paid  for  their  services.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
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military  service  was  anything  more  than  the  service  of  ordinary 
mercenaries.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Indians  were 
called  out  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  that  the  employment  of  them 
was  regarded  on  either  side  as  an  employment  of  subjects;  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  contradicts  any  such  proposition ;  nor  does 
the  British  Case  assert  that  it  was  ever  otherwise  than  an  entirely 
voluntary  service,  which  the  Indians  regarded  as  being  in  their 
own  interest  and  for  which  they  received  an  equivalent  that  made 
it  worth  their  while. 

So  with  the  industrial  employment  of  the  Indians.  The 
British  Case  says  (p.  95): 

'^  The  Indians,  however,  acted  not  only  as  the  allies  and  soldiers  of 
the  Dutch,  but  also  as  their  seiTants/' 

and  it  instances  such  acts  as  carrying  timber,  field  labor  on  the 
plantations,  services  as  boatmen,  pilots  and  guides,  and  making 
roads  and  paths  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  post.  It  also  refers 
(p.  96)  to  their  preparing  annatto  and  other  products,  and  *'in 
bringing  these  to  the  Post  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dutch  markets." 
It  also  refers  to  their  employment  in  the  fisheries. 

That  the  Indians  were  employed  somewhat,  although  not  ex- 
tensively, by  the  Dutch  is  true;  but  that  it  has  any  significance  in 
the  matter  of  political  control  is  difficult  to  perceive.  As  to  em- 
ployment at  their  own  homes  in  preparing  annatto,  this  was 
simply  what  they  did  in  preparing  their  merchandise  for  sale  to 
the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  white  traders.  The  fact  that  they 
caught  fish  and  sold  the  fish  to  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  is  equally 
unimportant. 

The  employment  of  Indians  at  the  post  of  Moruca  is  equally 
without  significance.  None  of  these  things  have  anything  to  do 
with  political  control.  Had  the  Dutch,  as  did  the  Spaniards, 
gathered  together  twenty  thousand  Indians  in  settlements,  where 
they  remained  continuously  under  a  civilized  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, devoting  themselves  in  these  settlements  to  tilling  of  the 
soil  and  to  useful  arts,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  step,  and  a  long 
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step,  towards  establishing  political  control  over  the  Indians  so  em- 
ployed, but  the  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  political  re- 
lation which  was  established  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  Indians 
never  was  established  by  the  Dutch. 

We  think  that  we  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Palmereton's  reference  to  the  tribes  living  near  the 
fort  as  **  independent  Indian  tribes,"  there  had  been  no  pretence, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  or  of  the  English,  that  the  limits 
of  Dutch  Guiana  had  been  extended  by  reason  of  any  control, 
political  or  otherwise,  exercised  over  the  Indian  tribes.  Schom- 
burgk  did  not  allude  to  it.  He  was  not,  according  to  his  own 
statements,  in  any  way  influenced  by  it  in  fixing  the  boundaries 
he  proposed.  He  based  them  wholly  upon  what  he  claimed  were 
traces  of  actual  occupation  by  the  Dutch  and  upon  considerations 
as  to  natural  boundaries.  It  remained  for  the  makers  of  affida- 
vits in  British  Guiana,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty,  to  dis- 
cover innumerable  *' Indian  traditions"  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Dutch  over  the  tribes.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the 
case  of  these  Indian  affidavits,  taken  before  Mi\  McTurk  and 
other  British  officials,  to  prove  Indian  **  traditions"  before  this 
solemn  tribunal,  that  it  was  a  common  thing,  both  in  Dutch  and 
British  practice,  for  a  case  to  be  thrown  out  of  court  because 
the  Indian  testimony  on  which  it  rested  was  deemed  worthless. 


C2iAPTER  XVL 

ADVERSE  HOLDING-MISCELLANEOUS  ACTS- 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  the 
claims  made  by  the  British  Case,  there  was  no  settlement  what- 
ever, during  the  history  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo,  west 
of  the  falls  of  the  Cuyuni,  in  the  interior,  or  west  of  Moruca,  on 
the  coast. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that,  in  so  far  as  political  contml  is  to 
be  considered  a  determining  factor  in  the  question  of  adverse 
holding,  no  political  control  was  exercised  by  the  Dutch  in  that 
territory,  but  that  it  was  maintained  by  the  Spanish;  that  the 
control  so  maintained  by  the  Spanish  included  numerous  acts  of 
territorial  dominion,  implying  the  exercise  of  the  highest  rights  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  and  that  it  were  exerted  not  alone  upon 
subjects,  but  upon  foreigners  in  the  territory,  and  particularly 
upon  the  Dutch;  and,  finally,  that  it  extended  over  the  whole 
period  of  Dutch  rule. 

Nor  is  it  claimed  by  the  British  Case  that  political  control,  in 
any  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  was  exercised  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  territory  in  dispute,  or  that  anything  resembling  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty  by  the  agency  of  political  government  was  to  be 
found  there  or  was  even  thought  of  by  the  Dutch  colonial  authori- 
ties. It  is  not  suggested  that  any  territorial  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised over  all  persons,  as  being  in  a  territory  subject  to  such  juris- 
diction. It  is  not  intimated  that  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  or 
even  an  inhabitant  of  Surinam,  was  ever  apprehended  in  this 
district,  or  tried  at  Essequibo  for  an  offense  committed  there.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  a  single  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
either  west  of  Monica  or  of  the  falls  of  Cuyuni.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  right  of  exclusion  was  ever  exercised  by  the  Dutch 
over  the  territory,  although  such  a  right  was  constantly  asserted 
by  the  Spaniards,  both  in  the  interior  and  the  coast. 
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Of  the  acts  of  the  Dutch  in  connection  with  the  territory  which 
the  British  Case  advances  as  in  some  sense  bearing  on  political 
control,  those  connected  with  trade  and  with  the  Indians  have 
been  discussed.  A  few  minor  facts,  referred  to  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, remain  to  be  considered.     They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Transit  and  passports. 

(2)  Timber-cutting. 

(3)  Postholders. 

(4)  Recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

(5)  Creole  Dutch  language. 

(6)  Hunting  and  fishing. 

(7)  Mining. 

(1.)  Transit  and  Passports. 

The  giving  of  passports  implies  nothing  with  reference  to  ter- 
ritorial control.    Passports,  even  in  civilized  countries,  are  given 
to  subjects  leaving  the  country  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  object  of  affording  an  officiad  identification,  both  as  to  the 
individuality  and  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  holder.    They  served 
the  same  purpose  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteen  centuries  in 
Guiana.     They  served  the  additional  purpose  of  a  permit  on  the 
part  of    the  Government  of    the   person   to   whom   they  were 
issued  to   make  a  journey  and  of  a  trading  Company  to  trade. 
In   that  early  state  of    society  and  in   the  situation  in  which 
the  colonies  found    themselves,    it   was  necessary  for    the  Co- 
lonial   authorities    to    exercise    an    extensive    supervision  over 
the  movements  of  the  colonibts,  and  to  know  at  all  times  where 
to  find  them.     If  they  were  not  at  their  homes  or  in  the  limits  of 
movement  of  the  colony,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment to  know  where  they  were;  and  it  was  substantially  the 
practice  of  both  colonies  not  to  allow  individuals  to  pass  out  of  the 
colony  without  passports  from  their  own  Government.     The  pass- 
ports were  of  use  when  the  individual  came  into  the  territory  of 
the  other  State,  because  they  afforded  a  certain  indication  as  to 
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who  the  bearer  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  and  whether  his 
doings  were  regular  and  proper;  in  fact,  if  he  went  without  one 
he  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  arrest. 

Thus,  it  was  the  regular  practice  to  give  passports  to  colonists 
leaving  the  colony  by  way  either  of  the  interior  or  the  coast  terri- 
tory. These  passports  were  required  to  be  shown  at  the  Moruca 
post.  Thus,  the  Postholder  at  the  latter  place  was  instructed  in 
1767  (B.  0.  Ill,  154)  that  **  he  shall  allow  no  one  to  pass  the  post 
without  a  passport,  but  arrest  and  bring  up  any  one  coming  there 
without  one." 

Jan  la  Riviere  in  1768  had  a  passport  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
post  at  Moruca,  though  it  expressly  forbade  him  to  settle  in 
Barima  (B.  C.  Ill,  176). 

In  like  manner,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Cuyuni 
post,  the  Court  at  Elssequibo,  in  1701,  established  a  sort  of  infor- 
mal post  (B.  C.  II,  202)  at  the  plantation  of  Crewitz,  below  the 
Cuyuni  falls,  and  therefore  at  the  colonial  frontier,  it  resolved,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  contraband  trade,  especially  in  slaves,  ^*  to 
order  every  one  trading  or  going  up  that  river  to  provide  himself 
with  a  proper  pass,  which  must  be  shown  to  C.  Crewitz,  at  whose 
residence  they  are  to  make  a  halt." 

In  the  same  way,  passes  were  frequently  issued  to  pass  the 
post  of  Arinda,  in  the  upper  Essequibo  (B.  C.  IV,  189). 

Thus,  Storm  reported  in  1770  (V.  C.  II,  216)  that  a  young  colo- 
nist, '*  having  asked  for  a  permit  to  go  to  Maroco,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  same,  I  now  hear  that  he  went  farther,  and  that  he 
was  arrested  and  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Orinocque."  This  would 
imply  that  colonists  could  not  even  go  to  Moruca  without  a 
passport. 

So,  the  Governor  of  Surinam  wrote  in  1712  (V.  C.  II,  73): 

**No  whites  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Orinoco  except  with  a  pass." 

Possibly,  however,  this  may  mean  a  pass  from  the  Spanish 
Gk>vernment. 
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The  Dutch  found  the  use  of  passports  particularly  necessary 
on  account  of  the  trade  restrictions  which  they  had  thrown 
around  their  colonists;  and  if  one  of  these  left  the  colony  for  a 
time,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colonial  authorities  to  know  that 
he  was  not  engaged  in  a  forbidden  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Company,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  name  in  the  passport  the 
trade  in  which  the  colonist  was  allowed  to  engage.  Thus,  Com- 
mandeur  Van  der  Heyden  repotted  (B.  C.  I,  238),  January  6, 1714, 
at  which  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  reservatiou  of  trade  in 
red  slaves,  annatto  and  balsam  was  in  operation: 

"  In  the  month  of  September  of  the  past  year  I  received  information 
through  an  Indian  that  a  certain  Christoffel  Berkenbosch  some  little  time 
before  had  asked  for  a  passport  to  trade  for  vessels  in  Orinoco.  There, 
against  the  orders  given  and  the  prohibition  made,  he  had  managed  to  get 
ten  red  slaves  and  three  casks  of  balsam  oil,  wherewith  he  intended  to 
make  his  way  to  Surinam,  but  through  severe  illness  as  he  was  retnmiDg 
had  been  compelled  to  land  near  the  Biver  Pomeroon.  I  immediately  sent 
orders  to  the  Postholder  in  Wacquepo  to  arrest  the  said  person  and  his 
merchandise,  provided  they  could  be  got,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  fort, 
which  order  was  promptly  carried  out.  The  goods  being  come  into  oor 
power  have  been   conG seated  to  the  profit  of  the  Noble  Company." 

In  1719  the  Court  of  Policy  reported  the  capture  of  several 
Dutch  colonists  in  Orinoco  for  violation  of  the  trading  regulations 
of  the  Spanish  in  that  river  (B.  C.  I.,  250),  stating: 

'^  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  resolved  to  grant  no  passes  to  Orinoco  be- 
fore and  ere  we  shall  have  received  circumstantial  information  of  every- 
thing, so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  aforesaid  Governor  [of  Guayana], 
and  maintain  friendship  with  our  neighbour." 


Passports,  however,  were  given  on  both  sides.  They  are  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  correspondence  as  given  by  the  Dutch, 
and  they  are  occasionally  referred  to  as  given  by  the  Spanish. 

Thus,  Storm  noted,  in  1764  (V.  C.  II,  155): 

*'  Two  Spaniards  came  to  me  with  formal  passports  from  the  Governor 
to  come  here.  Essequibo  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  them,  but  the 
neighbouring  Colonies  of  friends  and  allies,  which  is  equivalent." 
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The  Dutch,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  some  difficulty  about 
B  wording  of  their  passports,  and  Storm  insisted  to  the  Gov- 
3or  of  Surinam,  in  1764  (V.  0.  II,  158).  that  he  should  not  name 
e  river  Barima  in  his  passes  to  Sarinam  Dutchmen,  because  the 
vanish  maintained  that  that  river  was  theirs,  "  wherein  I  believe 
ey  are  right, ^^  and  because,  taking  umbrage  at  a  reference  to 
eir  territory,  they  had  sent  some  of  these  passes  to  the  Court  of 
)ain. 

So  far  from  the  action  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in  reference  to 
issports  being  an  evidence  of  Dutch  territorial  claims,  it  is,  in 
lis  instance,  a  clear  absence  of  such  claims.  It  is  all  the  more 
»markable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1734  it  was  certainly  the 
ractice  of  the  Dutch  to  give  passports  to  Orinoco,  for  Com- 
landeur  Gtelskerke,  in  that  year,  stated  (V.  C.  IT,  87)  that,  as  a 
ew  departure,  *' until  further  orders,  no  more  passes  to  Orinoco 
rill  be  issued  by  me.'* 

Whatever  the  practice  was,  it  has  no  significance  as  indicating 
erritorial  control.  The  requirement  that  the  passports  should  be 
presented  at  the  frontier  posts  of  Moruca  and  the  Cuyuni  falls,  as 
.  permission  for  colonists  to  go  out  of  the  colony's  territory  is  in 
be  highest  degree  significant. 

The  British  Case  makes  a  statement  (p.  88)  that  the  pass  system 
^as  applied  to  Indians.  This  statement  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
t  least  in  so  far  as  the  general  granting  of  passes  to  Indians  was 
3ncemed.  The  only  cases  which  are  referred  to  in  support  of  it 
re  as  follows: 

First,  in  1763  a  pass  was  given  by  the  Commandeur  in  Demerara 
>  permit  a  Carib  Owl  to  pass  from  Demerara  to  Berbice  (B.  C.  Ill, 
W). 

The  second  (B.  C.  IV,  189)  was  a  case  where  the  Director- 
General  at  B^ssequibo  gave  a  Carib  Owl  a  passport  for  Barima,  in 
778. 

In  the  third  case  (B.  C.  IV,  190),  the  Director-General  gave  to 
oother  Owl,  **  who  had  gone  down  the  first  fall  with  his  vessel, 
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whereby  all  his  goods  were  lost,"  a  certificate  that  his  tribe  "is 
recognized  as  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  has  liberty  to  do 
business  in  our  Colony/' 

In  the  fourth  case  (B.  C.  V,  73),  the  Commandeur,  in  17S9, 
gave  a  passport  to  an  Indian  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Eissequibo. 

None  of  these  cases  indicate  what  the  words  in  the  British 
Case  would  seem  to  imply — any  general  practice  of  controlling 
the  movements  of  the  Indians.  In  fact  there  was  no  such 
practice.  The  Indians  came  and  went  as  they  pleased.  Thus, 
the  instructions  of  1764  to  the  Postholder  at  Arinda  (B.  C.  HI, 
1 12),  directing  the  Postholder  to  arrest  traders  of  the  colony  who 
were  not  provided  with  a  proper  pass,  stated:  **  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  free  Indians  are  not  included  in  this."  In  fact,  the 
Indians,  coming  as  they  did  mainly  from  the  interior,  woald 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  a  passport  until  they  reached  the 
Company's  capital  at  Fort  Zeelandia. 

That  in  a  time  of  great  disturbance  the  Commandeur  at 
Demerara  should  have  given  a  pass  to  an  Indian  chief  going  to 
Berbice  is  not  a  fact  of  any  significance,  as  he  was  travelling 
from  one  Dutch  Colony  to  another;  and,  .moreover,  his  travels 
are  of  no  particular  interest  in  this  controversy,  as  the  localities 
named  were  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

Nor  is  it  worthy  of  remark  as  indicating  a  general  practice 
that  the  Director-General  at  Essequibo  should  have  told  the  Post- 
holder  at  Moruca  to  let  an  Indian  pass  his  post  from  the  colony 
into  the  Barima.  Probably  the  paper  was  given  as  a  sufficient 
credential  to  justify  the  Postholder  in  giving  the  chief  **  refresh- 
ment" as  he  passed  the  post.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  as,  a  few  weeks  later  (B.  C.  IV,  190)  the 
Owl  came  back,  reporting  that,  instead  of  the  Postholder's  having 
given  him  the  rum  he  wanted,  the  Postholder  had  taken  away  all 
his  rum,  which  is  duly  entered  by  the  Director-General  in  his 
journal  as  follows: 


i 
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''The  Owl  Awamerie  brings  me  back  again  his  passport  of  the  8th 
May  last,  and  complains  that  the  Posth older  Am.  Dijk  has  taken  away 
from  him  on  the  way  as  he  was  going  two  bottles  of  kiltum,  and  on  his  re- 
turn a  corrial,  without  making  any  payment  therefor," 

which  shows  how  necessary  it  was,  not  that  the  Indians  should 
be  protected  by  the  Postholders,  but  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Postholders,  and  of  how  Uttle  avail  the  passport 
of  the  Director-General  was  to  give  them  this  protection. 

Still  less  is  any  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  certificate 
given  by  the  Director-General  to  the  unfortunate  Indian  who  lost 
his  wares,  as  frequently  happened  in  passing  the  falls,  which 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  consideration  and  possibly  credit  in 
making  up  his  losses  with  the  colonists. 

Nor  is  it  woi*thy  of  remark  that  the  Commandeur  should  have 
given  a  chief  a  passport  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Essequibo. 

Mere  transit  over  territory  cannot  give  title,  even  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals;  much  less  can  it  be  the  foundation  of  a 
pubUc  title. 

That  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  there 
was  in  the  aggregate  a  good  deal  of  passing  back  and  forth  over 
this  territory  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  which  adjoined 
it  to  the  east  and  west  cannot  be  doubted.  It  might  be  assumed 
to  be  a  fact,  even  without  a  word  of  evidence,  not  only  that 
Dutchmen  used  the  territory  for  purposes  of  transit,  but  that 
the  Spaniards  did  the  same. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Spaniards:  wit- 
ness the  careful  instructions  to  the  Postholder  at  Quive-Kuru, 
in  Cuyuni,  a  post  only  forty-five  miles  from  the  fall,  and,  there- 
fore, from  the  Dutch  frontier,  in  reference  to  Spaniards  who 
might  come  that  way;  and  these  instructions  (B.  C.  II,  168)  were 
given,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  establishment  of  the  first 
post  and  before  the  Director- General  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Spaniards  were  coming  to  attack  it. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  report  of  the  Court  at  Essequibo^ 
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July  27,  1750  (B.  C.  II,  6S),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Spanish 
traders  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  upper  Cuyuni  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  interior,  but  that  they  came  themselves  to 
trade  among  the  settlers  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Essequibo 
plantations,  and  that  this  was  a  practice  so  well  established  that 
the  Court  appointed  a  Committee  to  take  steps  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  come  down  the  river  to  the  Company's  stores  at  Fort 
Island. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  aflfairs  near  the  Essequibo  frontier 
at  the  Cuyuni  falls,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  western  part  of 
the  territory  which  bordered  on  the  farming  and  mission  settle- 
ments of  the  Spaniards,  with  their  score  of  villages,  their  thou- 
sands of  Indians  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  their  vast  herds  of 
cattle?  Here  the  Dutch,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  have 
been  comparative  strangers;  so  much  so  that  while  the  coming 
of  Spaniards  and  their  trading  with  the  settlement  at  Essequibo 
is  spoken  of  by  the  Committee  as  a  frequent  practice,  the  presence 
of  a  single  party  of  slave  traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Curumo,  or 
on  the  Tocupo,  is  considered  a  matter  of  sufificient  importance  to 
be  reported  to  the  Commandant  at  Guayana  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Missions. 

As  to  the  coast  temtory,  we  know  that  it  was  used  much 
less  by  the  Dutch  than  by  the  Spaniards.  Of  trade  of  the 
Essequibo  Dutchmen  with  the  Barima  Indians  there  was  none, 
except  what  was  carried  on  at  the  frontier  post  of  Moruca. 
Trade  with  the  Orinoco  was  conducted,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  both  of  the  Company  and  of  the  Director-General,  mainly 
by  Spaniards  going  to  Essequibo,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Even  as  early  as  1762  (V.  C.  II,  148),  the  Court  of  Policy  could 
say  that  ''  not  more  than  two  of  our  settlers  carry  on  trade  with 
that  Spanish  river,"  and  that  'Hheir  boats  are  mostly  manned  by 
Spaniards,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  business,  both  in  cattle 
and  tobacco." 
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(2.)  Timber-cutting. 

The  claim  of  the  British  Case  in  reference  to  timber-cutting  is 
;ated  as  follows  (pp.  83-4): 

**  Closely  connected  with  trade,  but  involving  still  more  direct  exercise 
f  dominion  over  the  country,  is  the  assertion  by  the  Dutch  of  the  right  to 
mtrol  the  cutting  of  timber. 

"  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  separate  Colony  in  the  Pomeroon  in  1686 
le  Commandeur  asked  the  Company  for  instructions  as  to  the  terms  upon 
hich  he  should  allow  timber-cutting.  He  was  ordered  to  forbid  it  to  all 
)reigners. 

**  It  is  clear  that  before  1706  the  cutting  of  timber  above  the  falls  in 
Juynni  had  become  a  common  occurrence,  for  in  that  year  a  party  of  run- 
way slaves  were  enabled  to  pass  the  Indians  at  the  falls  by  giving  out  as 
n  explanation  of  their  journey  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  right  up 
onntry  in  order  to  cut  planks  there  by  the  orders  of  the  Commandeur,  and 
bat  they  intended  to  return  again  in  fourteen  days. 

**  In  1734  a  general  prohibition  of  timber- cutting  in  Essequibo,  Pome- 
oon  and  Demerara  was  issued  by  the  Zeeland  Chamber. 

**  In  1735  leave  was  given  to  the  Company's  Director  to  fell  timber  in 
'uyuni  for  private  building  purposes.  Permission  to  cut  timber  in  Waini 
ras  given  in  1754,  and  in  1756  a  similar  application  was  entertained, 
.'here  had  also,  before  this  time,  been  timber  felled  in  the  Pomeroon 
nder  lease  of  the  Company.  But  in  175^  an  applicant  for  a  like  grant  in 
*omeroon  was  informed  that  that  river  was  not  open,  but  that  permission 
light  be  obtained  for  Waini.  In  1755  leave  was  refused  for  Capoey 
keek.  In  1756  an  application  to  cut  wood  in  Pomeroon  and  Waini  was 
lade  by  one  Knott,  who  proposed  the  payment  of  1,000  guilders  annually, 
esides  the  usual  charge  on  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  exported.  The 
)irector-6eneral  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  however,  differed  on  the  expe- 
iency  of  granting  the  application,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Directors, 
n  1766  there  was  a  man  cutting  cedar- wood  in  Barima  on  account  of 
Ir.  Knott,  but  during  the  whole  time  of  office  of  Storm  van  *s  Graves- 
nde,  which  lasted  till  1772,  he  opposed  the  opening  of  the  Pomeroon 
[>r  timber  cutting. 

^^In  1766  there  were  saw-mills  on  the  Massaruni,  to  which  land  was 
ttached  by  grant  of  the  pompany.  In  1773  the  Director-General  re- 
orted  that  most  of  the  lands  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Essequibo 
Md  been  already  annexed  as  timber-grounds  for  the  plantations  below, 
n   1774  there  was  a  Petition  for  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Pomeroon  for 
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cutting  timber.     In  1793  the  Coinniandeur  was  iustructed  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  the  timber  in  the  Colony. 

"In  1803,  the  Dutch,  who  had  resumed  possession  of  the  Colony  in 
1802,  proposed  to  make  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  timber,  ind 
for  making  grants  for  lumbering  in  Pomeroon,  Waini,  and  Barima." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  statement  that  the  Dukh  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  timber-cutting  in  the  disputed  territory  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
BHtish  territorial  claims.  An  examination  of  the  facts,  however, 
shows  that  no  such  alleged  practice  existed. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Dutch  authorities  exercised  the 
right  to  cut  timber  within  the  limits  of  the  Essequibo  settlement, 
just  as  they  exercised  other  territorial  rights  there.  The  territory 
where  they  exercised  such  rights  included  the  banks  of  the  Esse- 
quibo and  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Massaruni  up  to  the  lowest  falls. 
The  names,  as  has  been  already  shown,  by  which  the  little  strips 
at  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  below  the  falls  were  designated 
were  "in  Cuyuni,"  and  *' in  Massaruni."  It  cannot  be  insisted 
too  often  that  these  names,  so  confusing  in  their  sound,  were 
applied  to  grants  and  settlements  only  in  the  rivers  below  the 
falls. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  the  Government  controlled  timber 
rights  in  the  Pomeroon.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Dutch  re- 
garded the  post  at  Moruca  as  their  frontier  in  the  coast  territory, 
just  as  they  regarded  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  falls  as  their 
frontier  in  the  interior.  They  had  twice  established  a  settlement 
in  this  territory.  They  from  time  to  time  discussed  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  opened  for  a  new  settlement. 

The  only  questions,  therefore,  with  which  this  discussion  is 
concerned  are  those  relating  to  timber-cutting  west  of  the  line 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  enclosing  everything  ever  seriously 
claimed  or  attempted  to  be  controlled  by  the  Dutch,  namely,  the 
fifty-ninth  meridian. 
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These  simple  facts  dispose  of  nine-tenths  of  the  references  to 
timber  cutting,  which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  the  British  Case. 

As  to  the  first  occasion  referred  to,  where  the  Commandeur  of 
the  newly  established  settlement  of  Pomeroon,  in  1686,  asked  the 
Company  for  instructions  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  he  should 
allow  timber-cutting,  and  was  ordered  to  forbid  it  to  foreigners, 
the  fact  was,  as  shown  by  the  references  (B.  C.  I,  204  and  207), 
that,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Commandeur,  the  Company 
forbade  him  to  allow  any  foreign  ships  to  enter  the  river  Pom- 
eroon for  cutting  wood  or  for  any  business  transactions.  This 
was  an  ordinary  exercise  of  jurisdiction  at  a  Dutch  settlement. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  general  prohibition  of  timber- 
cutting  in  Essequibo,  Pomeroon  and  Demerara  issued  in  1734, 
which  was  simply  a  regulation  governing  Dutch  colonies  over 
which  the  Company  exercised  territorial  rights;  of  the  leave  given 
to  the  Company's  Director  to  fell  timber  ''  in  Cuyuni  "  (and  there- 
fore below  the  falls)  in  1735;  of  the  felling  of  timber  in  Pomeroon 
under  lease  of  the  Company;  of  the  refusal  of  leave  to  cut  timber 
in  Pomeroon  in  1754,  and  in  Capoey  Creek,  asmall  tributary  of 
the  Essequibo,  near  its  mouth,  in  1755;  of  the  application  to  cut 
wood  in  Pomeroon  in  1756;  of  Storm's  opposition  to  the  opening 
of  the  Pomeroon  for  timber-cutting  down  to  1772;  of  the  saw-mills 
on  the  Massaruni  (also  below  the  falls)  in  1766;  of  the  lands  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  Essequibo  which  had  been  annexed  as 
timber  grounds  for  the  plantations  below  in  1773;  of  the  petition 
for  cutting  two  thousand  acres  of  timber  in  Pomeroon  in  1774,  and 
of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Commandeur  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  management  of  timber  in  the  colony  in  1793.  This  disposes  of 
nearly  everything  on  the  subject. 

Only  one  allusion  is  made,  in  connection  with  timber-cutting, 
to  the  interior  district.  This  is  the  statement  that  in  1706  a  party 
of  runaway  slaves  (B.  C.  I,  228)  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Indians 
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at  the  falls,  who  would  have  got  a  reward  for  bringing  them 
back,  by  the  statement  that  they  **  were  obliged  to  go  right  up 
country  in  order  to  cut  planks  there  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mandeur  "  and  that  they  were  then  to  return.  The  fact  that  this 
information  deceived  the  party  of  too  credulous  Indians  is  taken 
by  the  British  Case  as  conclusive  evidence  that  "  before  1706  the 
cutting  of  timber  above  the  falls  in  Cuyuni  had  become  a  common 
occurrence."  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence 
of  timber-cutting  in  this  region,  or  that  there  is  the  remotest  allu- 
sion made  by  the  documents  and  correspondence  to  such  an  act: 
it  is  only  assumed  that  it  was  done  because  the  slaves  deceived  the 
Indians  by  the  story. 

The  reliance  upon  such  evidence  as  this  to  prove  the  exercise 
of  certain  territorial  rights  by  the  Dutch  as  a  foundation  for  the 
title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory  in  dispute  only  shows  how 
slight  is  the  real  foundation  for  this  claim  and  to  what  shreds  of 
evidence  the  British  Case  is  compelled  to  resort  to  sustain  it. 

Timber  was  not  cut  in  Cuyuni  for  a  very  good  reason.  Im 
Thurn  said  in  1880  (V.  C.  Ill,  407).  that  the  timber  extended  *'as 
far  as  the  lowest  cataracts  on  the  various  rivers.  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  cut  timber  profitably  beyond  the  cataracts,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  to  market." 

As  to  the  statement  made  in  the  British  Case  that  **  permis- 
sion to  cut  timber  in  Waini  was  given  in  1754,  and  in  1756  a 
similar  application  was  entertained,"  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  reports  of  the  Director-General  on  the  subject  of  these  very 
grants,  in  1758  (B.  C.  II,  143),  where  he  goes  over  the  whole 
subject.     He  said : 

'^  Proceeding  now  to  answer  what  you  are  pleased  to  ask  with  re5^>ect 
to  cutting  timber  in  the  River  Pomeroon,  I  have  the  honour  to  suv  that. 
in  the  aforesaid  river,  .  .  .  this  E.  Ling  has  taken  away  from  there 
two  ship-loads  of  timber,  after  which  he,  having  again  left  this  Cohaiv  ami 
having  gone  to  Barbados,  this  concession  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  grant  none  further;    but  the   making  of  timber  in  the  KiTer 
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Waini  was  left  free  to  those  who  should  apply  for  it.  Of  this  no  use 
WAS  MADE,  NEITHER  COULD  IT  BE  MADE,  because  of  the  shoals  in  the 
upper  Waini." 

This  disposes  of  every  reference  in  the  British  Case  to  timber- 
cutting,  except  one,  to  the  effect  that  **  in  1766  there  was  a  man 
cutting  cedar- wood  in  Barima  on  account  of  Mr.  Knott." 

The  man  in  qu^tion,  as  shown  by  the  reference  (B.  C.  Ill,  132) 
was  one  of  that  famous  **  rag-tag-and-bobtail  party  of  our  colonists, 
staying  there  under  pretense  of  salting,  trading  with  the  Indians, 
and  feUing  timber,  &c.,"  of  whom  Storm  said  (B.  C.  Ill,  131)  that 
'*they  live  there  like  savages,  burning  each  other's  huts  and  put- 
ting each  other  in  chains,  and  I  fear  that  bloodshed  and  murder 
will  come  of  it."  The  man  who  was  cutting  the  cedar- wood  was 
Adams,  who  had  been  charged  with  setting  fire  to  Rosen's  hut, 
and  it  was  of  his  doings  and  those  of  his  fellows  that  Storm 
had  written  to  the  Governor  of  Orinoco,  on  the  ground  that,  in 
his  own  language,  *'  the  west  side  of  Barima  being  certainly 
Spanish  territory  (and  this  is  where  they  are),  I  can  use  no  violent 
measures  to  destroy  this  nest,  not  wishing  to  give  any  grounds  for 
complaint." 

The  whole  claim  in  reference  to  timber-cutting  in  the  disputed 
territory,  therefore,  comes  down  to  this:  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  timber  grants  were  ever  issued,  or  that  timber  was  ever  cut, 
in  Cuyuni  al)0ve  the  falls  by  the  authorities  or  the  colonists  of 
Essequibo;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  cut  in  the 
coast  territory  west  of  Moruca,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
statement  of  the  Commandeur  that  it  never  was  cut,  except  upon 
a  single  occasion,  when  the  act  was  done  by  one  of  a  party  of 
outlaws,  against  whom  Storm  was  unwilling  to  proceed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  Orinoco,  because  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  on  Spanish  territory. 

This  is  the  record  of  Dutch  timber-cutting  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory during  a  period  of  16r»  yeais. 
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(3.)  POSTHOLDERS. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  British  Case  (p.  86): 

'*  The  principal  oflBcers  through  whom  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
carried  out  their  general  control  were  the  Postholders." 

It  is  not  clear  from  this  statement  whether  the  Case  refers  to 
**  general  control "  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony's  settlements  or 
outside  of  them. 

If  it  refers  to  control  within  the  settlements,  it  is  only  partially 
correct;  but  whether  correct  or  not,  it  is  a  question  outside  the 
present  discussion. 

If  it  refers  to  control  outside  the  Colony's  settlements,  it  is 
entirely  incorrect. 

In  support  of  the  statement,  the  Case  refers  to  the  lists  of  the 
Postholders  given  in  B.  C.  VII,  149-175.  It  also  refers  to  the  in- 
structions for  the  Postholders,  which  it  says  **  are  extant  for  each 
of  the  principal  posts,  Arinda,  Cuyuni  and  Moruca." 

The  statement  that  Cuyuni  was  one  of  the  principal  posts  is 
grossly  contrary  to  the  facts  and  in  the  highest  degree  misleading. 
The  records  of  the  Company,  giving  the  lists  of  employees  from  1691 
to  1786,  to  which  the  British  Case  refers,  and  which  are  printed 
in  its  Appendix,  show  that  during  that  period  two  posts  wei« 
continuously  maintained:  one,  that  at  Mahaicony,  a  creek  forty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Essequibo;  the  other,  that  at  Moruca 
or  Pomeroon.  No  post,  as  has  been  repeatedlj^  stated  in  this 
Argument,  was  established  at  Cuyuni  until  the  post  at  Quive- 
Kuru,  in  1755,  which  was  wiped  out  by  the  Spanish  in  1758,  to  be 
succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  years,  by  the  feeble 
post  lower  down,  which  was  abandoned  under  a  threat  of  Spanish 
attack,  and,  finally,  by  the  so-called  post  (without  a  Postholder) 
kept  by  the  two  Byliers  on  an  island  not  far  from  the  lower  falls 
which  was  so  obscure  that  the  Spaniards  never  knew  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  which  came  to  an  end  in  1772  by  the  death  of  one 
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Bylier  and  the  removal  of  the  other.    The  proposed  post  in  Cuyuni 
in  1703  was  never  established. 

These  facts  in  reference  to  the  post  in  Cuyuni  are  among  the 
most  patent  facts  in  the  evidence  in  this  Case.  During  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years  of  their  colonial  history  down  to  the 
transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  British,  the  post  existed  at  the  outside 
an  aggregate  period  of  eight  years;  twice  it  was  attacked  or  put 
an  end  to  by  the  actual  or  threatened  exercise  of  **  political  con- 
trol "  by  Spain.  In  the  last  three  of  these  years  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  post  at  all. 

The  bracketing  of  it  with  Arinda  and  Moruca,  as  constituting 
one  of  the  three  principal  posts,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
complete  ignoring  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  principal  posts  of  the  Dutch  during  this  period,  and  in 
fact  the  only  posts,  with  the  exception  of  the  fitful  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  in  Cuyuni,  were:  Mahaicony  and  Moruca,  which 
lasted  during  the  whole  period;  Demerara,  until  it  became  a  sepa 
rate  Commandeurie  under  the  Director- General,  and  Arinda, 
from  the  time  of  its  first  existence,  in  1737.  Of  these,  Mahai- 
cony and  Demerara  were  on  the  east  of  the  Essequibo,  and  there- 
fore had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  Spanish  boundary, 
while  Arinda  was  on  the  upper  Essequibo. 

The  object  of  the  Moruca  post  has  also  been  fully  explained, 
that  of  a  frontier  defence  and  custom-house.  As  far  as  the  evi- 
dence  shows,  it  exercised  no  control  in  the  territory  west  of 
Moruca. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  disputed  territory,  which  has  been 
designated  in  this  Argument  under  the  name  of  the  Coast  Terri- 
tory, namely,  that  west  of  Moruca,  there  was  no  post  whatever. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  disputed  territory,  which  has  been 
designated  here  under  the  name  of  the  Interior,  there  was  no  post 
excepting  the  Cuyuni  posts. 

On  September  27,  1763,  the  Director  reported  to  the  Company 
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(B.  C.  II,  226)  the  posts  belonging  the  Company,  which  were  four 
in  number: 

(1)  Monica,  which  "  was  of  very  great  importance  when  trade 
was  still  carried  on  there  for  the  Honourable  Company;  it  then 
furnished  oreane  dye  and  boats,  and  since  the  cessation  of  the 
trade  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  latter." 

(2)  Mahaicony,  between  Demerara  and  Berbice.  "The  chief 
use  of  this  post,"  said  the  Director,  **  is  really  to  keep  possession 
of  the  country,  for  without  it  Maycouni  would  already  have  been 
inhabited  some  time  from  another  side"  (doubtless  meaning 
Surinam). 

(3)  Arinda,  above  Essequibo,  '*  really  intended  for  the  trade  in 
red  slaves  and  dye." 

(4)  The  **  still  abandoned  Post  in  Cuyuni,  abandoned  since  the 
raids  of  the  Spaniards." 

Repeated  complaints  were  made  by  the  Director  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Postholders.  As  a  consequence,  the  work  which 
the  Postholders  were  supposed  to  do  was  only  half  done,  and  in 
most  cases  not  done  at  all.  Storm  quoted,  May  30,  1766  (B.  C. 
Ill,  133),  one  of  the  leading  colonists  as  saying: 

"  It  is  a  crying  shame  that,  no  matter  what  pains  one  takes,  one  ctiu  get 
no  faithful  Postholders.  If  only  those  fellows  can  get  rum,  they  never 
trouble  themselves  about  anything  else." 

A  little  later,  December  8,  1760  (B.  C.  Ill,  139),  he  said: 

**The  Postholder  of  Arinda  not  having  come  down  the  river,  in  spite  of 
my  reiterated  commands,  and  not  having  executed  any  of  my  orders,  and 
everything  there  being  in  confusion,  I  have  placed  one  of  the  assistants 
under  arrest  here,  and  sent  a  subaltern  officer  up  the  river  to  bringdown  the 
Postholder." 

He  added: 

**  If  we  could  only  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  some  competent 
Postholders,  we  should  very  soon  have  good  results.  But  this  was  impossi- 
ble up  to  the  present." 
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August  10,  1767,  the  Diiector-Gteueral  again  had  to  complain 
of  his  Postholdei-s  (B.  C.  Ill,  148).  He  said  that  the  Caribs  from 
the  Upper  Essequibo  reported  that 

**  There  is  neither  Postholder  nor  assistant  to  be  found  at  Post  Arinda,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  seen  for  fourteen  days;  that  the  house  is  half 
ruined  and  the  warehouse  broken  open  and  empty/' 

In  a  letter  of  the  Director  General,  March  20,  1767  (B.  C.  Ill, 
141),  he  said: 

**  It  is  certain  we  are  gradually  becoming  more  aware  how  extremely 
important  this  matter  [incompetent  PostholdersJ  is  to  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  Company  and  the  maintainance  of  the  Colony.  Up  to  the 
present  I  have  not  had  a  single  one  that  I  could  call  good  or  even  pass- 
able." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Company,  December  9,  1767,  the  Director 
said(V.  C.  I[,  173): 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  no  competent  person  can  be  found  here  for 
places  of  such  an  importance  to  the  colony;  they  are  nearly  all  men  whose 
drinking  habits  would  make  them  unfit  for  such  a  post." 

(4.)  Recapture  of  Fugitive  Slaves. 

The  British  Case  dwells  upon  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves 
as  an  evidence  of  political  control,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  Indians  for  this  purpose.  As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the 
pursuit  of  runaway  slaves  was  regarded  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  pursuit  of  strayed  property, — a  pursuit  which  fre- 
quently carries  one  upon  his  neighbor's  land.  The  West  India 
Company  so  regarded  them  in  1689  when  it  directed  (B.  C.  I,  211) 
the  removal  of  '*  the  slaves  and  other  chattels  "  from  Pomeroon. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  significance  in  the  mere  recapture  of  slaves, 
nor  is  it  so  contended.  As  far  as  the  use  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
cerned, it  is  stated  in  the  British  Case  (p.  92)  that  ^'  it  was  custom- 
ary to  pay  rewards  for  each  slave  recaptured."  This  admission  at 
the  outset  puts  an  end  to  basing  any  claim  to  political  control  on 
the  services  of  the  Indians  in  recapturing  runaway  slaves.  Control 
is  not  indicated  by  paying  an  Indian  for  services  rendered  any 
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more  thau  by  paying  a  white  maa  for  services  rendered.  Judg- 
ing, however,  by  the  statements  made  by  the  Director- Greneral  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior  dis- 
trict for  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves  even  by  paying  for 
them. 

The  British  Case  (p.  92)  states  that,  to  prevent  escape  by  the 
interior,  '*  the  Dutch  to  a  great  extent  relied  on  the  Posts  in  the 
Upper  Essequibo  and  the  Cuyuni."  Considering  that  the  whole 
colony  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years,  and  that  the 
post  in  Cuyuni  lasted  altogether  for  eight  years,  during  the  last 
three  of  which  the  Director  frequently  complained  that  it  was  of 
no  use  in  stopping  runaways,  this  is  a  rather  unwarranted  state- 
ment. 

In  order  to  show  a  systematic  organization  of  the  Indians  for 
this  purpose,  the  British  Case  (p.  93)  refers  to  the  post  of  Moruca, 
and  says  that 

"  Around  the  Post  was  settled  a  permanent  body  of  Caribs,  Warows 
and  Arawaks  to  the  number  of  600  or  700,  some  of  whom  could  be  always 
at  sea  patrolling  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  esca{)e  of 
runaway  slaves,  and  facilitating  their  capture.  These  Indians  were  sii in- 
jected to  discipline  and  organization  of  a  simple  kind,  and  their  presume 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  Post,  which,  as  shown  elsewhere,  was  of 
great  value  as  securing  to  the  Dutch  control  of  the  water-channels  lead- 
ing to  the  Orinoco  frontier." 

The  authority  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  effective  organization 
of  the  Indians  is  a  report  of  the  Director- General  made  in  17T2(B. 
C.  IV,  100),  which  makes  the  following  statement: 

'^  The  numbers  of  the  runaways  increasing  daily,  this  matter  will  end 
in  the  total  ruin  of  a  great  many  plantations  unless  efficacious  remedies 
be  adopted. 

**  The  former  Postliolders  in  Maroco  were  able  to  do  something  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  evil,  they  having  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred 
Indians  around  that  Post,  some  of  whom  they  could  always  have  out  at 
sea,  but  the  unauthorized  attac^ks  of  the  Spaniards  have  driven  these 
natives  away,  and  the  Spaniards  even  came  to  the  Post,  as  your  Lordships 
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know,  sword  in  hand,  to  drive  away  or  carry  off  the  few  that  still  re- 
mained, and  succeeded  only  too  well  in  doing  so." 

The  only  important  fact  which  this  citation  shows  is  that  the 
Dutch  were  unable  to  maintain  their  system  of  a  settlement  of 
Indians  around  the  post  of  Moruca,  because  the  Spaniards  drove 
them  away,  and  that  as  a  result  the  number  of  runaways  was 
increasing  so  fast  that  it  would  end  in  a  total  ruin  of  many 
plantations. 

Undoubtedly  for  a  short  time  there  were  Indians  living  at  the 
post  or  in  its  neighborhood  for  this  purpose.  The  letter  cited 
gives  no  suggestion  that  the  Indians  were  '*  subjected  to  discipline 
and  organization  of  a  simple  kind,"  nor  is  any  other  document 
referred  to  which  discloses  this  fact;  so  that  the  statement  would 
seem  to  be  of  a  speculative  character.  It  may,  however,  be  based 
upon  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  British  Case,  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  plantations 
charged  with  supplying  rum  at  this  time  to  the  Postholder  of 
Moruca,  which  suflBciently  indicates  the  simple  **  discipUne 
and  organization  "  to  which  the  Indians  at  the  post  were  sub- 
jected. 

The  last  statement,  that  the  Post  of  Moruca  '^  was  of  great 
value  as  securing  to  the  Dutch  control  of  the  water-channels  lead- 
ing to  the  Orinoco  frontier," is  correct  as  applied  to  Moruka  Creek, 
but  not  as  applied  to  anything  else.  The  post  undoubtedly  con- 
trolled the  Moruca  and  it  was  possible  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Moruca  to  the  Orinoco;  but  the  suggestion  that  the  post  secured 
control  of  the  water-channels  in  general  would  seem  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

V 

(5.)  Creole  Dutch  Language. 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  British  Case  upon  the  fact  that  many 

of  the  Indians  in  the  disputed  territory  are  familiar  with  a  lingua 

franca  in  use  in  that  neighborhood,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 

''Creole  Dutch,"  and  which  it  is  alleged,  as  might  be  supposed 
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from  its  name,  is  more  nearly  lelated  to  Dutch  than  to  any  other 
civilized  language.  This  fact  is  referred  to  as  follows  in  the  Brit- 
ish Case  (pp.  96-7): 

*'  As  a  result  of  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians,  there  sprung  up  a  language  known  as  ^  Creole  Dutch,'  which, 
when  the  British  came  into  possession  of  the  conquered  territories, 
formed  the  best  and  most  convenient  form  of  communication  between  the 
settlers  and  the  native  population." 

When  the  British  came  into  possession  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories, the  Indians  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  the 
Indians  bordering  upon  the  Dutch  Colony  of  E^ssequibo.  As  these 
Indians  had  bordered  on  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  it  is  not  surprisiug 
that  a  mixture  of  native  and  Dutch  language  should  have 
"  formed  the  best  and  most  convenient  form  of  communication 
between  the  settlers  and  the  native  population."  But  when  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  ''  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  a  district 
spoke  this  language  is  of  itself  strong  proof  that  the  district  in 
question  was  Dutch,"  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  British  Case,  at  page 
97,  no  impartial  mind  can  subscribe  to  it.  '*  Strong  proof"  is 
something  very  much  stronger  than  this.  It  is  no  proof  at  all  of 
the  fact  that  the  district  was  Dutch.  It  is  only  proof  that  the 
Indians  in  question,  or  their  ancestors,  had  been  in  contact  \>ith 
the  Dutch.  The  Arawaks  of  the  upper  Cuyuni,  who  after  the  Vene- 
zuelan Revolution  took  refuge  in  the  Moruca,  were  much  more 
thoroughly  Spanish  than  any  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Essequibo  were  Dutch.  They  not  only  spoke  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  bore  Spanish  names,  but  they  had  an  education  which 
placed  them,  according  to  the  testimony  of  numerous  English 
observers,  far  above  all  the  other  Indians  in  the  dispute  terri- 
tory. 

The  Case  goes  on  to  say: 

*'  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  note  that  this  language  was  spoken  by  In- 
dians of  the   Massaruni,  Essequibo,  and  Cuyuni  as   the   language  next  to 
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their  own  best  understood  by  them,  and  was  used  by  them  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  settlers,  and  that  Oovernor  Barkly,  when  he  visited  this 
part  of  the  Colony  in  1850,  found  that  this  dialect  was  still  spoken  by  the 
native  Indians  in  the  district  of  Barima,  and  that  Dutch  words  had  also 
been  incorporated  in  the  native  Indian  language." 

That  the  Indians  of  the  Essequibo  were  able  to  talk  broken 
Dutch  may  readily  be  admitted.  That  the  Indians  about  the 
Massarani  and  Cuyuni  below  the  falls,  and  even  to  some  extent 
above  them,  might  have  been  able  to  use  the  same  language  may 
also  be  admitted,  for  the  Dutch  slave  traders  were  unquestionably 
active  in  this  neigborhood. 

As  to  the  visit  of  Governor  Barkly  to  Barima  in  1850,  his  ob- 
servations are  best  disclosed  by  his  own  affidavit,  made  in  1897 
(B.  C.  VII,  236).  The  statement  that  Indian  chiefs  bore  the  names 
of  Jan,  Hendrik.  &c.,  may  be  matched  by  the  fact  of  such  names 
as  PasquaI16,  Jos6  Eosario,  JosS  Robeiro,  and  many  others,  among 
the  Arawaks.  Olementia,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  cap- 
tains, lived  in  precisely  the  same  locality,  on  the  Barima.  He 
was  not  an  Arawak  at  all,  but  a  Warow  (B.  C.  VII,  209).  And 
many  other  instances  might  be  found  in  the  evidence  appended  to 
the  British  Case  itself. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  way  remarkable  that,  as  stated  by  the  Gover- 
nor, *Hheir  conversation  and  transactions  with  Europeans  were 
largely  carried  on  in  the  Creole  Dutch  language."  The  Governor 
refrains  from  saying  in  what  other  language  they  were  carried 
on,  and  doubtless  he  had  no  one  who  spoke  Spanish  in  his 
retinue. 

Even  if  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  using  Creole  Dutch 
than  Creole  Spanish,  which  Governor  Barkly  is  far  from  saying, 
the  fact  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  activity  of  rovers  from 
Surinam,  who  were  far  more  frequent  visitors  to  the  Barima  dis- 
trict than  the  Dutch  of  Essequibo.  *  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  great  numbers  of  Indians  who  had  formerly  resided  near 
Essequibo  left  that  neighborhood  when  the  practice  of  distribut- 
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iDg  presents  ceased  about  1838,  and  spread  all  over  the  surround- 
ing territory:  *'  By  the  following  year  [1839]  no  Indians  were  to 
he  found  residing  at  the  posts."    (B.  C.  p.  105.) 

The  Governor,  who  was  alive  to  the  boundary  question,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  use  of  a  fevr  Dutch  words  was  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  illustrations  which  he  gives  of  such  words  in  use 
among  the  Indians,  however,  only  show  that  they  gave  Dutch 
names  to  those  articles  the  use  of  which  had  been  taught  them  by 
the  Dutch.     He  says: 

"  Even  in  their  own  dialects  the  Dutch  names  of,  for  instance,  mm, 
gunpowder,  &c.,  were  incorporated." 

He  certainly  could  not  have  happened  upon  two  more  felicitous 
illustrations  of  the  methods  and  instruments  of  Dutch  influence 
over  the  Indians.  Of  this  "  influence,"  so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
the  British  Case,  the  main  factor  was  rum;  the  second  was  gun- 
powder. The  Spaniards  never  traded  in  either  of  these  com- 
modities with  the  Indians. 

If  the  Governor  had  pursued  his  investigations  further,  he 
would  probably  have  found  in  the  Indian  vocabularies  plenty  of 
Spanish  words,  but  they  would  have  related  to  religious  worship, 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts. 

(6.)    Hunting  and  Fishing. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  hunting  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. Tliere  is  hardly  a  reference  to  it  in  a  century  and  a  half 
except  a  single  mention  of  the  wild-hog  hunting  near  the  Esse- 
quibo  River  in  the  early  days.  It  is  evident  that  no  general  prac- 
tice of  hunting  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  disputed 
territory  during  this  period;  and  their  salted  pork  was  bought 
from  Indians  who  did  the  hunting  and  brought  the  meat  to 
Essequibo. 

In  reference  to  the  coast  fishery,  the  Spaniards  prohibited  it  to 
the  Dutch  as  early  as  1731,  and  their  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
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hibition  not  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  but  along  the  coast 
and  at  that  of  the  Waini,  was  one  principal  source  of  complaint 
in  the  Dutch  Remonstrance  of  1769.  It  was  only  as  to  the 
Waini,  however,  that  the  Dutch  claimed  a  territorial  right.  As  to 
the  Orinoco  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Point  Barima,  they  asserted  no  ownership  of  territory,  but  only 
claimed  the  enjoyment  of  the  fishery  on  the  ground  of  imme- 
morial use,  a  fact  which  the  Spaniards  disputed. 

This  claim  of  immemorial  use,  advanced  in  1769,  was  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  Court  of  Policy  in  1728  (B.  C.  II,  7) 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  had  seized  a  Surinam  vessel 
fishing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orinoco.  In  1746  Essequibo 
fishing  canoes  were  seized,  and  again  in  1760. 

Even  if  the  Dutch  hunted  and  fished  during  this  whole  period, 
or  during  any  fifty  years  of  this  whole  period,  over  all  the  ter- 
ritory in  question,  it  could  not  give  them  any  rights  as  an  adverse 
holder.  These  rights  can  only  be  based  upon  acts  which  are  in- 
consistent with  ownership  in  another;  and  hunting  and  fishing  in 
uninhabited  territory  and  on  an  uninhabited  coast  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  done  under  the  license  of  the  owner,  there  being 
nothing  to  show  to  the  contrary.  Such  hunting  as  was  done  was 
too  inconsiderable  and  remote  from  the  Spanish  settlements  to  re- 
ceive any  attention.  As  was  well  said  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

"  It  was  never  supposed  that  the  hunter  had  possession  of  the  forest 
through  which  he  roamed  in  pursuit  of  game;  and  no  more  can  a  wood- 
chopper  be  said  to  possess  the  woods  into  which  he  enters  to  cut  logs." 

Thompson  v.  BurhaSy  79  New  York  Reports,  93-99. 

(7.)  Mining. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  disputed  territory  contained 
gold  mines  that  were  among  the  richest  of  the  world,  these  mines 
were  practically  unknown  until  the  Spaniards  discovered  them. 
The  Dutch  authorities  suspected  the  existence  of  mines,  and  em- 
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ployed  an  engineer  to  do  a  little  prospecting  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  1742,  who,  however,  found  nothing.  After  a  few  months 
of  unsuccessful  search  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Company. 

There  is  no  other  reference  to  mines  except  to  the  so-called 
"  Crystal  Mine,"  near  the  upper  Essequibo.  Of  this  the  only  re- 
port is  that  a  Postholder  was  on  one  occasion  sent  to  examine  it, 
but  failed  to  do  so,  because  the  Indians  ''strictly  forbade  him  to 
search  or  to  dig "  (B.  C.  IV,  18).  It  never  was  heard  of  after- 
wards. Notwithstanding  this  fact  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  loca- 
tion, it  is  put  down  as  the  ''Crystal  Mine  of  the  Dutch  "  on  Hap 
2  of  the  British  Atlas. 


CHAPTER  XVK 

EVENTS  IN  GUIANA  FROM  J8J4  TO  J850- 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  reference  to  the  date  as  of  which 
the  boundary  is  to  be  ascertained,  that  acts  occurring  since  the 
acquisition  of  British  Guiana  by  Great  Britain  in  1814  cannot  be 
considered  under  any  aspect  as  establishing  title  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in  view  of  the  position  advanced  in 
the  British  Case,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  these  acts  to  show  that 
there  was  neither  British  settlement  nor  control  in  the  territory 
in  dispute  during  this  period,  and  that  consequently,  even  under 
the  construction  of  the  Treaty  for  which  the  British  Case  con- 
tends, the  events  of  this  period  do  not  affect  the  question  of 
boundary. 

In  considering  the  events  in  Guiana  subsequent  to  the  Treaty 
of  1814,  a  division  must  be  made  at  the  year  1850,  because  of 
the  agreement  concluded  in  that  year  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  that  neither  party  would  occupy  or  encroach  upon  the 
territory  in  dispute. 

The  examination  of  the  evidence,  from  1814  to  1850,  which  is 
of  course  entirely  to  be  found  in  the  British  Case,  shows  no 
advance  from  the  position  of  1814,  in  so  far  as  the  disputed  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Monica  and  Cuyuni  falls  is  concerned. 

The  geographical  divisions  will  be  considered  as  before  in  the 
following  order: 

(1)  Essequibo. 

(2)  Pomeroon. 

(3)  Interior. 

(4)  Coast. 

1.  Essequibo. 

Development  occurred  during  this  period  in  the  Essequibo  set- 
tlements, chiefly  on  the  coast.  The  trend  of  this  development 
was  largely  to  the  eastwards  towards  Demerara,  and  culminated 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Georgetown,  on  that  river. 
A  considerable  movement  was  also  noticeable  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Essequibo. 

The  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  has  a  peculiar  conformation.  The 
line  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  continued  far  out  to  sea  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  right  bank,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  line  drawn  not  at  right  angles  to  the  river's 
course,  but  running  diagonally  across  from  the  eastern  headland 
to  a  point  where  the  shoreUne  begins  to  trend  to  the  west.  This 
shore-line  on  the  west,  where  the  bank  of  the  river  at  its  mouth 
merges  in  the  sea-coast,  was  known  as  the  Arabian  (or  Arabisi) 
Coast,  and  contains  the  mouths  of  several  creeks,  such  as 
Capoey  and  Oene. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  capital,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  settlements  became  re- 
versed, and  whereas  in  the  eighteenth  century  Demerara  had  beeo 
subordinate  to  Essequibo,  in  the  nineteenth  E^ssequibo  became  a 
mere  dependency  of  the  other.  This  effect  was  most  noticeable, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  upper  settlements. 

In  1816  the  boundaries  of  control  were  still  the  falls  of  the 
Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni,  and  they  are  mentioned  as  the  limits  up 
to  which  the  militia  were  mustered,  in  the  letter  of  Lanfferman, 
Captain  of  Militia,  May  22,  1816  (B.  C.  VI,  6). 

Even  as  late  as  1831,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Quarter- 
master General  Hilhouse  in  the  trial  of  Billy  WiUiam  (B.  C.  VI, 
41),  that  there  were  hardly  any  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  junction  of  the  three  rivers,  and  that  there  were  none  be- 
yond the  falls.     He  said. 

"There  is  a  white  settler  at  the  Falls,  another  at  the  junction,  but 
grants  have  been  made  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  up  to  the  FaUs  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Essequibo,  viz.,  the  Essequibo,  the  Mazarouy,  and 
Cay  one." 

Superintendent  King,  in  his  report  of  September  20,  1841, 
(B.  C.  VI,  116),  stated: 
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*'  There  are  no  new  settlers  on  any  of  the  Grown  lands,  or,  indeed,  on 
any  of  the  private  lands  up  these  rivers." 

The  Crown  lands  and  private  lands  referred  to  are  those  below 
the  falls. 

This  desolation  extended  as  low  as  Fort  Island,  in  the  Esse- 
quibo.  Superintendent  Baird  remarks,  March  30, 1844  (B.  C.  VI, 
131),  that  **  Fort  Island,  the  former  seat  of  Government,  is  now 
fast  merging  into  the  primitive  state  of  bush."  During  the  early 
part  of  the  period,  a  post  was  maintained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Massaruni,  but  this  was  abolished  some  time  before  1839  (B.  C. 
VI,  87). 

In  1841,  Horan,  Keeper  of  the  Colonial  Jail,  made  investigation 
of  various  points  for  a  penal  settlement,  and  decided  on  the  site 
of  this  abandoned  post,  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined  rivers,  on 
the  northern  bank,  nearly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Elssequibo 
and  Mazanini,  where  there  was  a  quarry.  He  stated  that  there 
was  no  settlement  above  the  post  on  the  same  side,  except  those 
of  a  few  scattered  Indians.  The  nearest  settlement  on  the  same 
side  below  the  post  was  the  Tiger  Creek,  in  the  Essequibo,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  (B.  C,  VI.,  110).  Here  the  penal 
settlement  was  established,  and  still  remains. 

2.    POMEBOON. 

While  the  plantations  in  Essequibo  receded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced from  the  falls  of  Cuyuni,  they  showed  a  growth  in  the 

Pomeroon.    Twenty  years  after  the  British  acquisition  there  were 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  latter  river. 

Singleton,  the  Postholder  in  Pomeroon,  writing  in  1836, 
enumerates  (B.  C,  VI,  61)  five  plantations  above  the  Post 
on  the  Pomeroon  as  follows,  namely: 

Dumbarton  Castle,  raising  cotton,  coffee  and  plantains; 
Caledonia,  in  the  same  cultivation;  Chapel;  Phoenix  Park,  for 
plantains,  and  Land  of  Promise,  where  the  cultivation  consisted  of 
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coffee  and  plantains.  There  were  no  other  settlem^itB  except  a 
boat-building  establishment,  eight  hours  from  the  Post,  and  some 
wood-cutters  above. 

The  Pomeroon  River  was  now  connected  with  the  Arabian 
Coast  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  E^ssequibo  by  a 
canal,  known  as  Tapakuma,  which  was  considerably  used,  after 
the  British  acquisition  of  the  Colony,  as  a  route  to  the  Pomeroon. 
In  a  return  made  in  1848  by  the  Superintendent  in  Pomeroon  (B.  C. 
VI,  168-9)  of  inhabitants  (other  than  Indians)  on  the  Pomeroon, 
its  tributaries,  and  Moruca,  extending  to  Tapakuma  Lake,  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children,  is  given 
as  356. 

The  Post  during  this  period  was  on  the  Pomeroon,  Monica 
having  apparently  been  abandoned.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (B.  C,  VI,  88).  Its  condition  seems  to  have  been  deplorable. 
Hilhouse,  Quartermaster-Greneral  of  Indians,  in  November,  1823 
(B.  C.  VI,  24),  said: 

"  The  Post  of  Pomeroon,  iu  every  point  of  view,  is  of  more  consequence 
than  all  the  other  Posts  together.  Under  protectors  of  Indians  it  has  been 
miserably  neglected,  and  the  only  way  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  state  of 
consequence  and  utility  is  for  his  Excellency  to  take  it  under  his  own  im- 
mediate charge  and  responsibility. 

"  For  three  years  there  has  not  been  a  cartridge  at  the  Post,  and  a  pirat- 
ical canoe  with  fifteen  or  twenty  men  could,  without  resistance,  attack  and 
lay  it  in  ruins.  The  Indians  employed  have  had  their  payment  withheld 
till  they  are  exceedingly  dissatisfied,  and  the  faith  of  government  sacrificed 
to  the  inactivity  of  individuals." 

Superintendent  King  reported  in  1839  (B.  C.  VI,  88): 

'*  The  Post-house  is  in  a  most  miserable  state,  scarcely  habitable,  lo" 
less  something  is  forthwith  done  to  this  Post,  it  will  not  be  habitable. 
*  *  *  There  are  no  Indians  at  the  Post,  but  many  are  contiguous 
thereto,  viz.,  in  the  nearest  creeks,  Wacapouw  and  Morocco." 

And  again,  January  18,  1841  (B.  C.  VI,  101): 

'*  Relative  to  the  Post-house  in  Pomeroon,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Post- 
holder  to  reside  in  it.     There  is  no  person  there  at  present" 
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And  yet  again,  in  his  report  of  September  20,  1841  (B.  C.  VI, 
114): 

**  Your  reporter  visited  the  district  of  Pomeroon  on  the  1st  July,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Post  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Posth older,  Mr,  McClin- 
tock,  was  labouring  under  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  cold,  which 
your  reporter  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Post-house  and  Post. 

"  The  back  gallery  has  fallen  down,  and  the  Postholder  fell  through  the 
front  gallery  and  hurt  himself  a  good  deal. 

"The  koker  has  been  washed  away;  in  consequence  thereof  the  whole 
place  is  under  water  every  dde,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  sills  of  the  house 
are  quite  rotten. 

**The  Post  has  become  so  infested  with  mosquitoes  from  the  tide 
washing  over  the  land  that  it  is  not  hardly  possible  for  any  person  to  reside 
there,  and  the  Indians  will  not,  almost  on  any  terms,  call  there." 

On  August  15,  1843,  the  Postholder,  McClintock,  again  reports 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  post  at  Pomeroon,  which,  uuless 
money  is  expended  on  it,  is  in  danger  of  tumbling  down  upon 
himself  and  family;  and  in  1847,  after  referring  (B.  C.  VI,  166) 
to  the  ill-health  of  his  family  at  the  post,  he  says  that  **  to  pre- 
serve their  lives  he  was  compelled  to  remove  them  from  the  post 
to  a  dry  spot  up  the  Pomeroon,  which  from  the  post  is  distant 
about  53  miles." 

3.  Interior. 

So  far  as  the  British  were  concerned,  the  evidence  as  to  the 
interior  territory  west  of  the  falls  of  Cuyuni  from  1814  to  1850  is 
an  absolute  blank.  The  authorities  of  British  Guiana  seem  to  have 
had  no  interest  in  it  and  to  have  made  no  reference  to  it.  There 
is  no  record  that  anybody  ever  visited  it  or  ever  referred  to  it. 
When  (Georgetown  became  the  capital,  it  was  remote  from  the 
centre  of  authority. 

Certain  establishments  were  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni,  such  as  the  penal  settlement  and  the 
English  mission  in  1831  at  Bartica  Point  (B.  C.  VI,  46),  and 
some  interest  was  taken  in  the  upper  Essequibo;  but  that  was  all. 
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Beyond  the  falls  the  country  was  more  than  ever,  to  the  authorities 
of  British  Guiana,  an  unknown  wilderness.  There  was  no  sem- 
blance either  of  settlement  or  of  political  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  the  Spanish  settlements 
continued  to  flourish,  until  their  development  was  for  a  time  in- 
terrupted by  the  Venezuelan  revolution. 

In  1816  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  missions  was 
officially  reported  as  21,246,  divided  among  29  settlements  which 
had  been  founded  at  various  dates  l)etween  1724  and  1788  (B.  C, 
VL  6). 

During  the  next  four  years  the  interruptions  caused  by  the 
revolution  took  place,  in  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sions remained  loyal  to  Spain,  they  became  seriously  involved  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  Many  of  the  missionaiy  priests  were  put 
to  death  during  this  period.  By  1820,  however,  the  Venezuelan 
Government  was  firmly  established  at  Angostura,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Angostura,  representing  the  Government  in  the  Province 
of  Guiana,  on  January  27,  1820,  took  measures  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mission  settlements  into  districts,  enumerating  30 
villages  (B.  C.  VL,  17). 

Blanco  governed  the  settlements  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
1820;  that  when  he  took  charge  of  them  the  population  was  much 
reduced.  He  mentions  several  of  the  southern  villages,  namely 
Puedpa,  Ayma,  and  Divina  Pastora,  as  being  exceptions  to  the 
prevailing  tendency  (B.  C.  VI,  40). 

Blanco's  administration  put  an  end  to  the  retrograde  move- 
ment at  the  settlements  in  the  mission  valley,  and  from  that  time 
on,  they  recovered  steadily,  though  probably  not  rapidly.  The 
evidence  fortunately  gives  a  graphic  statement  of  their  condition 
in  1850,  from  an  unquestionable  authority. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Mathison,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Angostura,  in^ 
report  of  June  14,  1850,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  British  Minister  at 
Caracas,  referring  to  the  fact  that  gold  had  just  been  discovered 
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at  Tupnquen,  makes  the  following  observations  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  that  country  as  to  settlement  (B.  0.  VI,  182): 

''  From  TTpata,  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  to  the  east,  the  road  abruptly 
descends  about  400  feet  into  the  ^ast  valley  of  the  Missions.  The  distance 
from  XTpata  to  the  Missions  or  village  of  Tupuquen  is  140  miles  over  exten- 
sive tracts  of  undulating  open  pasture-lands,  through  occasional  large 
patches  of  woods,  and  narrow  but  deep  streams.  There  are  no  regular 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  requires  great  attention  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  without  a  guide,  from  the  numerous  cattle- 
paths  that  intersect  the  whole  distance. 

"The  direction  of  the  road  from  Las  Tablas  to  Upata  goes  south  and 
by  east,  and  from  the  latter  village  to  Tupuquen  east -south-east  The 
journey  from  Las  Tablas  to  Tupuquen  is  generally  performed  in  four  days 
on  horseback  in  the  dry  season,  and  on  the  whole  route  there  are  cattle 
estates  at  moderate  stages  from  each  other  that  serve  as  places  of  shelter 
and  rest  for  man  and  beast. 

****** 

**The  village  of  Tupuquen  is  composed  of  about  thirty  houses,  covered 

with  tiles;  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  borders  of  the  whole  Yuruary  there 

are  plenty  of  materials  quite  at  hand  for  building  huts,  with  abundance  of 

cattle,  at  a  low  nite,  and  wild   game   can   be  obtained  at  all  times  and 

reasons.     Indian   com,  pease,    rice,   yuca  for  making  cassava,  and  good 

tobacco,  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  surrounding  villages." 

He  adds: 

**In  December  it  is  the  Governor's  intention  to  station  a  party  of 
Soldiers  at  Tupuquen." 

4.  Coast  Territory. 

As  to  the  Coast  Territory,  during  the  period  referred  to,  the 
British  made  no  attempt  at  settlement.  Except  for  the  isolated 
^nd  unimportant  fact  that  one  Suttoli  lived  for  a  few  months,  in 

1843,  on  the  shell-bank  at  the  Waini(B.  C.  VI,  128),  no  allusion  is 

niade  to  a  settler  in  that  district. 

« 

This  isolated  act,  of  course,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  settlement. 

The  report  of  Crichton,  Superintendent  of  Eivera  and  Creeks 
in  1889,  who    traveled  through  the  coast  territory  at  that  time, 
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and  who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  British  policy  of  territorial 
extension,  testified  that  there  were  no  settlements.  He  said  (B.  C. 
VI,  76): 

"  Your  reporter  had  communication  with  the  Indian  Captains  of  the 
yarions  nations  inhabiting  that  portion  of  the  country,  who  all  concurred 
in  declaring  that  there  were  no  persons  except  Indians  resident  in  either  of 
these  rivers  or  any  of  the  creeks  their  tributaries,  and  as  he  found  no 
deviation  in  their  statements,  he  feels  perfectly  convinced  of  their 
truth.     .     . 

*'The  district  in  question  contains  a  numerous  population  of  Indians, 
viz.,  Warrows,  Accaways,  Carribesee,  and  Arrawaks,  the  former  the  most 
numerous,  and  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  reporter,  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  secure  the  absolute  possession  of  it  to  this  Colony, ^^ 

Great  Britain  certainly  cannot  claim  that  at  the  date  of  this 
report  (1839)  she  was  in  possession,  adverse  or  otherwise,  of 
Barima. 

Nor  was  there  any  post  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Singleton,  Postholder,  writing  from  what  he  significantly 
calls  the  *'  Indian  Post  of  Pomeroon,"  August  15,  1836,  states: 

"Thirdly,  there  are  no  Posts  to  the  westward  of  this  Post,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  eastward  is  the  Essequibo  Post/'     (B.  C.  VI,  61). 

On  July  5,  1845,  Postholder  McClintock  writes  to  the  author- 
ities (B.  C.  VI,  138): 

"A  Postholder  situated  in  Barima  could  not  only  furnish  the  estates 
with  plenty  of  Indian  labourers,  but  also  induce  others  from  the  Orinoco  to 
follow  their  example." 

Down  to  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  of  1850  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  McClintock's  suggestion. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  during  this 
period  the  coast  territory  was  used  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
English  colonists  for  purposes  of  trade.  They  did  not  find,  any 
more  than  the  Dutch,  that  trade  in  the  Barima  was  a  profitable 
occupation  for  their  time  or  capital.  An  extensive  trade  was 
carried  on  with  the  Spaniards  from  Orinoco,  but,  as  in  the  Dut<:h 
period  and  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tiiry,  the  trade  was  now  wholly  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Pomeroon  or  Moruca  post  preserved  its  character  of  a  frontier 
post  and  custom-house.  Numerous  illustrations  may  be  given  of 
the  fact  that  the  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  that  the  use  of  the  post  was  that  of  a  frontier  custom-house. 

Quartermaster-General  Hilhouse,  who  was  an  excellent  au- 
thority, in  a  report  made  in  1834,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
posts,  advised  the  retention  of  that  of  Pomeroon  alone,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  frontier  post,  and  therefore  necessary.  He 
said  (B.  C.  VI,  52): 

**  I  have  further  to  remark  that  a  Post  definitory  of  the  jurisdiction 
westward  is  indispensable,  and  that  the  Post  of  Pomeroon  onght  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  most  respectable  footing,  for  weighty  moral  and  political 
reasons." 

In  a  report  dated  April  20,  1839,  Superintendent  Crichton 
opposed  a  projected  removal  of  the  Pomeroon  post  to  Ara  Piakka 
Creek, 

'*  because  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ara  Piakka  it  could  only  be  useful 
in  observing  those  who  pass  and  repass  by  the  Tapacooma  Lock,  whereas  in 
its  present  situation  all  travellers  from  the  Morocco,  Wyena,  and  Barima, 
whether  proceeding  through  the  Tapacooma  Lock  or  by  the  sea-coast,  must 
pass  it  in  either  going  or  coming,  and  the  most  efiBcient  site,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  reporter,  if  removal  at  present  be  deemed  necessary,  would  be  the 
mouth  of  the  Morocco  Creek"  (B.  C.  VI,  p.  76). 

The  Superintendent  opposed  the  removal  backwards  towards 
Essequibo,  because  the  post  would  lose  its  character  and  efficiency 
as  a  frontier  poet,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  vessels  coming  from 
Barima  would  not  necessarily  pass  it.  Crichton,  who  was  a 
decided  advocate  of  territorial  extension,  proposed  instead  a  site 
on  the  Moruca,  which  even  he  considered  as  being  the  extreme 
point  at  which  such  a  frontier  post  and  custom-house  should  be 
placed. 

This  character  of  the  post  as  a  custom-house  at  a  port  of  entry 
is  more  fully  shown  by  the  next  extracts. 

In  a  report  of  Sept.  30,  1841,  Mr,  King,  Superintendent  of 
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Rivers  and  Creeks,  referring  to  the  fact  that  an  Orinoco  trader 
had  left  one  of  his  crew  at  Moruca,  who  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox, 8ays(B.  C.  VI,  114): 

''As for  the  Oronoko  traders^  your  reporter  respectfully  would  snggest 
that  a  Custom-house  officer  or  aid  waiter  ought  to  be  sent  down  to  this  dis- 
trict, as  these  traders  bring  many  articles  into  the  country  which  are  liable 
to  pay  duty,  but  which  they  dispose  of  readily  in  the  Pomeroon  and  Esse- 
quibo  coast  If  such  an  officer  was  appointed  down  there,  such  an  occur- 
rence as  these  traders  leaving  any  of  their  crew  behind  could  not  happen, 
as  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  security  to  take  back  their  crew,  and  ob- 
serve all  the  colonial  laws,  as  merchant- vessels  are  compelled  to  do  in 
Georgetown." 

Postholder  McClintock  called  attention,  in  1843,  to  the  import 
ance  of  the  post  being  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pomeroon.  He 
says  that  the  Spanish  Indians  of  Moiuca,  passing  on  the  way  to 
the  Arabian  Coast  and  upper  districts  of  Pomeroon  and  ''the 
Spanish  traders  from  the  Oronoco,  who  come  through  the  creeks 
and  savannas  of  the  interior,  arriving  at  the  sea  by  the  Morocco 
Creek,  cannot  pass  to  town,  or  to  the  Arabian  coast,  without 
being  also  seen."    (B.  C.  VI.,  p.  126.) 

In  his  report  of  September,  1843  (B.  C.  VI,  127-8),  Postholder 
McClintock  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  post  is  a  custom-house.    He 

says : 

''Your  reporter  begs  to  observe  that  on  the  8th  August,  two  traders 
from  the  Oronoko  arrived  at  the  post  Their  cargoes  consisted  of  salted 
fish,  cigars,  and  cheese.  Neither  party  being  prepared  to  pay  duty  in 
money,  your  reporter  (sooner  than  allow  them  to  pass  without  arranging) 
was  obliged  to  take  it  out  in  the  articles  they  had  with  them. 

"lOth.  Another  Oronoko   trader  arrived;   cargo,    blackeye  j)ea8  and 

cigars,  duty  paid  in  money.      10th,  went  to  Morocco  Creek  to  overhaul  a  sloop 

from  the  Oronoko  ;  cargo,  forty  150  lb.  bags  blackeye  peas,  ten  full-grown 

hogs,  and  ten  young  ditto.     The  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  was  on  board,  not 

having  money  to  pay  the  duties,  produced  documents  which  proved  that  he 

was  regularly  cleared  out  at  Angostura  for  Demerara,  consequently  allowed 

him  to  pass. 

******** 

**  Your  reporter,  on  the  20th  September,  was  visited  by  Jose  Rodinze, 
Postholder  of  Corioppo  [Kuriapo],  a  village  in  Bio  Oronoko.  The  gentleman 
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n  question,  after  paying  duty  on  bis  cargo,  which  consisted  of  salted  fish^ 
iigars^  and  dried  meat,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  town. 

''Your  reporter,  on  the  28th  September,  received  information  of  the 
irrival  of  a  cargo  of  salted  fish  in  Morocco  from  the  Oronoko.  Proceeded 
without  delay  to  the  village  as  far  as  the  Rev.  CuUen's,  where  he  remained 
'or  the  night  29thy  went  further  up  the  creek  to  where  the  fish  was  housed. 
Pound  500  lbs.  The  duty  was  paid  in  money.  Beturned  to  the  post  on 
;he  30th  September." 

The  Venezuelan  trade  by  way  of  Pomeroon  was  very  active  in- 
1843.    The  quarterly  report  of  the  Postbolder  says  (B.  0.  VI,  129): 

"  During  this  quarter  there  have  been  twenty-three  arrivals  from  the 
Oronoko.  These  cargoes  consisted  principally  of  salted  fish.  There  were 
also  a  few  M  cigars,  some  dried  meat,  and  three  head  of  cattle. 

•*  The  amount  of  duty.  King's  and  Colonial,  is  187  dollars,  which, 
with  a  full  statement  of  the  same,  has  been  rendered  to  the  Colonial  Re- 
ceiver-General. 

"  Your  reporter  bogs  to  chose  [sic]  that  he  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
collocting  the  duties  from  the  Oronoko  traders,  owing  to  their  neglect  in 
not  providing  themselves  with  money  previous  to  quitting  home." 

The  Postbolder  also  reports  '*  that  two  Indian  families  have 
quitted  Morocco  and  gone  to  reside  in  the  Oronoko "  (B.  C.  VI, 
129). 

On  September  30,  1845,  Postbolder  McClintock  reports  (B.  C. 
VI,  140)  that  since  the  post-house  has  been  undergoing  repairs 
he  has  been  compelled  to  reside  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
river,  •'which  prevented  the  possibility  of  attending  as  strictly  as 
Bras  necessary  to  the  numerous  Spanish  traders  that  came  up  from 
he  Oronoko  in  large  canoes  laden  with  fish  and  other  articles,  on 
vhich  there  is  duty  to  be  collected.  Formerly,  when  he  lived  at 
he  Post*  the  Oronoko  duties  amounted  in  one  year  to  a  sum  bor- 
ering  on  500  dollars;  but  since  that  period,  now  upwards  of 
wrelve  months,  the  collections  have  been  very  inconsiderable," 
ue  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  Postbolder  lived  up  the  river. 
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In  1847,  Postholder  McClintock  petitioned  (B.  C.  VI,  149),  in 
reference  to  his  district  (the  Pomeroon),  saying  that: 

"  he  made  freq^ient  tours   through  the  district,  directing  his  particular 
attention  to  Morocco,  having  from  time  to  time  received  information  that 
in  all  the  month  of  June  several  Spanish  traders  were  expected,  but  unfor- 
tunately, he  could  not  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  creek;  conse- 
quently, all  those  who  had  cigars  sold  almost  all  they  brought  up  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Morocco,  which  he  did  not  learn  until  the  parties  had  already 
reached  the  coast.     To  try  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  kind  it  will  be 
requisite  that  your  reporter  erect  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  Morocco 
Creek  beyond  the  village,  and  on  a  spot  by  which  all  corrals,  &c.,  would  be 
compelled   to   pass.      Unless  a  precaution  similar  to    what  he  has  pro- 
posed be  established,  it  is  totally  out  of  his  power  to  be  responsible  or  to 
collect  duties  from  the  Oronoko  traders.     Your  reporter  considers  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  ecen 
admitting  he  was    made    welcome   by    the    Morocco   people^    Spaniards, 
which  is  quite  the  reverse^  to  occupy  any  part  of  their  dwellings  while  iu 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Commissary.     Consequently,  to  enable  him 
to  act  independently,  which  he  feels  himself,  by  oath  as  well  as  principle, 
bound  to  do,  there  is  but  one  step  to  be  adopted,  and  that  is,  to  erect  a 
building  in  the  upper  part  of  Morocco  Creek,  on  a  site  such  as  he  would 
select." 

From  the  above  letter  it  appears  that  there  was  a  considerable 
settlement  of  *'  Spaniards  "  about  the  Moruca.  The  language  does 
not  seem  to  refer  to  the  Spanish  Indians,  a  party  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pomeroon  at  the  time 
of  the  Venezuelan  Revolution  and  during  the  next  half  century 
or  more  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moruca  and  sometimes  on 
the  Orinoco,  going  back  and  forth  as  the  fancy  suited  them. 
Whether  McClintock  refers  to  whites  or  Indians  he  is  obviously 
referring  to  a  population  not  acknowledging  themselves  to  be 
British  subjects.  In  his  view  and  in  their  own,  they  are  evi- 
dently **  Spaniards,"  a  phrase  w^hich  can  only  be  taken  to  mean 
Venezuelan  subjects. 

McClintock's  recommendation  as  to  the  building  of  a  house  in 
Moruca  was  not  carried  out,  at  least  not  until  long  after  the 
Agreement  of  1850  went  into  effect. 
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lu  a  letter  of  April  9,  1849,  to  the  Secretary,  Superintendent 
McClintock  dwells  on  the  importance  of  Pomeroon  and  Monica  as 
points  for  a  custom-house.     He  says  (B.  C.  VI,  1T4): 

**I  have  therefore  to  state  that  all  Spaniards  who  trade  to  the 
Colony  in  coreals,  canoes,  and  sometimes  small  sloop  hoats,  are  obliged, 
from  the  peculiar  build  of  the  crafts,  to  pass  through  Morocco  Creek  to 
reach  the  sea,  the  mouth  of  which  is  distant  from  the  post-house  about  3^ 
miles,  and  from  whom,  according  to  a  special  order  from  Sir  Henry  Light, 
I  am  compelled  to  receive  duties;  and,  for  that  purpose,  as  also  to  prevent 
smuggling,  said  order  directs  me  to  reside  at  the  mouth  of  Pomeroon 
River.'* 

He  adds: 

**  When  once  the  present  protection  be  removed  or  withdrawn,  smug- 
gling in  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  in  roll,  oil,  &c.,  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Oronoko." 

These  extracts  show  not  only  the  character  of  the  post  as  a 
custom-house,  but  incidentally  they  show  the  great  extent  and 
variety  of  the  Venezuelan  trade  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Venez- 
uelans and  its  importance  to  the  Colony  of  E^equibo.  The  state- 
ment given  by  McClintock  is  a  picture  of  a  constant  succession 
of  Spanish  boats  coming  through  the  Barima  from  the  Orinoco  to 
Moruca.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  that  any  of  these  innumerable 
cargoes  were  brought  in  by  English  traders;  there  is  not  an  inti- 
mation that  an  Englishman  ever  engaged  in  such  trade.  No  no- 
tice is  taken  of  this  trade  at  all,  and  no  supervision  of  it  is  at- 
tempted until  it  reaches  what  the  British  officials  obviously  regard 
as  their  frontier  at  Moruca.  No  supervision  is  ever  attempted  or 
even  dreamt  of  in  the  Barima,  where  this  constant  stream  of  navi- 
gation, day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  is  to  be  found.  Viewed 
in  the  light  in  which  the  British  Case  regards  trade  as  leading  to 
political  control,  the  Venezuelan  control  of  the  coast  territory  at 
this  time  was  complete. 

Superintendent  McClintock,  December  31,  1849,  again  speaks 
of  the  importance  of  the  custom-house,  and  says  (B.  C.  VI.,  177): 

'*  for  several   months  past  many  of  the  Spaniards  who  at  one  time  were 
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in  the  habit  of  sending  up  cargoes  of  fish,  cigars^  and  tobacco,  in  roll,  from 
the  Oronoko^  through  the  inside  passage,  .  .  .  hare  lately  preferred 
the  cattle-Tessels^  which  go  direct  to  town," 

but  since  the  publication  of  a  recent  ordinance, 

"  several  Spaniards  have  it  in  contemplation  to  renew  the  former  practice  of 
coming  np  through  the  creeks." 

Superintendent  McClintock,  December  31,  1855  (B.  C.  VI.,  199) 
again  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  Monica  and  Pomeroon 
as  a  custom-house.    He  says: 

''That  daring  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  several  cargoes  of 
salted  fish,  dried  meat,  &c.  came  from  the  Orinoko,  upon  which  the 
import  duty  should  have  been  paid,  but  owing  to  the  distance  of 
reporter's  residence  from  Moruca  (upwards  of  50  miles),  the  traderB— 
all  of  whom  coming  prepared  to  reach  the  coast  by  sea,  decliued  the 
journey,  consequently,  the  duties  which  should  have  been  collected  for 
the  Colony  were  utterly  lost  to  it" 

Here  we  have  a  curious  illustratiou  of  the  situation  at  Pome- 
roon. The  English  were  maintaining  their  post  on  that  river. 
The  Moruca,  however,  afiforded  the  Venezuelan  vessels  engaged  in 
trade  an  outlet  to  the  sea  without  touching  the  Pomeroon  at 
all,  and  they  of  course  went  that  way.  As  the  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pomeroon  was  uninhabited  and  the  rostholder 
was  living  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  they  naturally  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  perform  this  additional  journey  of  one  hundred 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  Postholder  and  pay- 
ing the  duties,  in  consequence  of  which  the  duties  were  lost. 
Instead  of  an  assertion  of  British  control  over  Barima,  it 
would  appear  that  this  was  an  abandonment  of  British  con- 
trol on  the  Moruca. 

In  his  report  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  184:8,  Post- 
holder  McClintock  says: 

"TheWorrows,  as  well  as  every  other  tribe  of  Indian  inhabitiog  the 
Rivers  Winey,  Bareema,  and  Amacuru,  and  also  various  other  streams  of 
less  note  within  this  extensive  district,  are  up  to  the  present  moment  totally 
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QDproTided  with  any  kind  of  instruction,  left  entirely  to  themselves  to  in- 
dulge in  all  the  horrors  of  a  savage  life. 

'*  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here  that  it  is  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
unerring  aim  with  the  arrow  of  the  Worrows  that  the  noted  Morococo 
[Maracot]  fishing  of  the  Lower  Oronoko  is  kept  np,  and,  although  intro- 
duced into  this  province  by  Spaniards,  the  fish  are  only  salted  by  them,  but 
on  all  occasions  caught  by  the  Warrow  Indians"  (B.  C.  VL,  170). 

The  fact  last  stated  is  very  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  conten- 
tion in  the  British  Case  that  trade  is  an  element  of  political  con- 
trol. The  trade  in  maracot  was  carried  on  in  this  way:  the  fish 
were  caught  by  the  Warows  of  the  lower  Orinoco  and  Barima, 
who  were  experts  in  the  business.  The  Venezuelans  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  the  fish  on  the  spot,  and  then  brought  the  fish  to 
Essequibo  to  sell.  Thus,  they  not  only  carried  on  a  trade  with 
Elssequibo,  but  they  carried  on  the  Indian  trade  in  the  disputed 
territory  as  well,  and  they  carried  it  on  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  British  authorities,  and  without  any  attempt  at  interference 
or  supervision  by  such  authorities.  British  colonists,  on  the  other 
hand,  carried  on  no  trade  in  Barima,  either  with  Venezuelans  or 
Indians. 

The  question  of  a  boundary  in  this  territory  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  various  Colonial  authori- 
ties, and  they  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
question  was  at  this  time  regarded.  The  physical  configuration 
of  the  district  remained  the  same  that  it  had  always  been.  An 
open  and  easy  access  to  it  from  the  Orinoco  by  way  of  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Barima,  the  Mora  Passage  and  the  Waini,  were  the 
conditions  on  the  west,  while  on  the  east  the  frontier  post  of 
Pomeroon  was  separated  from  it  by  the  savanna,  through  which 
the  passage,  ten  miles  long  (V.  C.  p.  27)  was  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Thus,  in  February,  1839,  when  Superintendent  Crichton  made 
his  first  trip  to  Barima  from  Pomeroon,  he  *  learned  also  that  I 
could  not  proceed  through  the  savannah,  as  it  was  almost  dry,  and 
totally  impassible    except  for  very  small  corials.    Prepared  to 
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return  down  the  creek,  and  proceeded  by  the  sea-coast "  (B.  C. 
VI,  68).  On  starting  for  his  return,  in  March,  from  Mora  Creek, 
he  learned  **that  the  rollers  were  at  present  so  heavy  that  a 
corial  could  not  proceed  by  the  coast,  and  the  inland  communica- 
tions were  all  nearly  dry."  Therefore,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  he 
took  the  same  passage,  by  which,  after  a  journey  lasting  for  two 
days,  '*  and  in  repeated  danger  of  being  swamped,"  he  carae  to 
Monica  (B.  C.  VI, 72). 

In  a  report  of  Postholder  McClintock  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1848  (B.  0.  VI,  171),  he  states: 

"  The  want  of  a  canal  through  this  part  of  Upper  Morocco  /www  a 
complete  barrier  for  several  months  of  the  year  to  all  commanication  with 
the  Rivers  Winey,  Barima,  and  Oronoko,  thereby  catting  off,  although  for 
a  time  only,  that  intercourse  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Pome- 
roon  district,  but  more  especially  to  the  Arabian  coast/' 

This  is  strong  testimony  by  McClintock,  not  only  to  the 
natural  barrier  west  of  Moruca,  but  incidentally  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  Venezuelans 
from  Orinoco  through  the  coast  territory  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  Essequibo. 

Such  being  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  steps  taken  by  the  Colonial  authorities  to 
exercise  control  over  the  region,  the  suggestions  of  the  officials 
of  British  Guiana  as  to  the  question  of  boundary  are  somewhat 
speculative.  They  serve,  however,  to  throw  light  on  the  pres- 
ent British  contention. 

Governor  Light,  in  a  dispatch  dated  September  1,  183S,  wrote: 

**  The  Pomaroon  river,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Essequibo,  may  be 
taken  as  a  limit  to  the  country,  though  there  is  a  mission  supported  by 
the  colony  ou  the  Maracca  river  or  creek,  a  short  distance  westward,  where 
500  Spanish  Indians  are  collected  in  a  settlement  under  a  Roman-catholic 
priest  "(V.  C.,p.  167). 

It  is  suggested  that  the  word  "country"  is  or  should  be 
**  county,"  though  the  context  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.    It 
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does  not  make  much  difference,  however,  as  there  was  nothing  of 
the  country  beyond  the  county. 

We  have  seen  that  Quartermaster-General  Hilhouse  in  1834 
r^^rded  the  post  of  Pomeroon  as  **definitory  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion westward  "  (B.  C,  VI,  52). 

Of  the  various  advocates  of  the  extension  of  British  territory, 
none  was  more  earnest  than  Crichton,  the  Superintendent  of 
Rivei-s  and  Creeks  in  the  Pomeroon  district.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  April,  1839  (B.  C,  VI,  76),  referring  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict west  of  Moruca,  he  said:  **It  would  be  good  policy  to 
secure  the  absolute  possession  of  it  to  this  Colony."  This  is  at 
least  evidence  that  possession  of  it  had  not  been  secured  to 
the  colony  at  that  time. 

Crichton  had  given  evidence  of  his  uncertainty  on  the  sub- 
ject a  couple  of  months  before,  in  his  first  journey  to  Barima, 
where  complaint  was  made  to  him  that  one  Manoel,  an  Indian, 
had  murdered  his  wife.  He  said  (B.  C,  VI,  71):  **  Finding  that 
this  unfortunate  transaction  had  taken  place  ...  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Barima  River,  where  the  Oovemment  has  never 
claimed  jurisdiction,  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  decided 
step  in  the  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  peace  among 
them  by  reason  and  persuasion  first  and  then  threats,  and  imag- 
ined that  I  had  succeeded."  As  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
settlement  he  found  that  Manoel  was  making  a  disturbance, 
and  notwithstanding  his  doubts  he  took  him  away  with  him. 
Manoel  was  not  tried,  however,  but  shortly  after  returned  to 
his  home. 

In  a  report  dated  April  20,  1839,  Crichton  discusses  the  bound- 
ary question  from  the  speculative  or  political  standpoint  (B.  C, 
VI,  76-7): 

"  The  unfortunate  case  of  the  Indian,  Pero  Mauvel  [Manoel],  as  stated 
in  the  journal  of  your  reporter,  would  seem  to  point  oat  the  necessity  of  con- 
cluding an  arrangement  with  the  Republic  of  Columbia  respecting  the 
western  boundary-line  of  this  Colony,  which,    in  the  humble  opinion  of 
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yonr  reporter,  should  inclnde  the  month  of  the  Barima  Biyer,  and  all  its 
tributary  creeks  from  the  sea  to  the  Cayoni  Biver. 

''  The  internal  communication  by  water  which  commences  with  the 
Tapacooma  is  entirely  cut  off  by  the  Barima  Biver,  and  commences  again, 
with  the  Amacoora  Creek  to  the  Orinoco,  thus  marking  the  natural  bonnd- 
ary  of  the  province  between  the  Barima  and  Amacoora. 

^'  If  the  right  bank  of  the  Barima  Biver  were  taken  as  the  boundary,  aod 
all  the  extensive  creeks  which  enter  that  stream  on  its  left  bank  remain 
subject  to  the  Columbian  State,  this  Colony  would  be  subjected  to  the  dan- 
ger of  having  all  the  runaways  from  either  Government  congregating  on 
that  fertile  region  without  the  right  of  control,  and  it  is  too  distant  from 
the  seat  of  the  Columbian  Government  for  its  influence  to  be  otherwise 
than  only  partially  felt,  especially  as  the  aborigines  look  to  this  Colony  for 
protection. 

"  If  the  Wyena  were  selected  as  the  boundary-line,  the  evil  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  leaving  a  wider  field  of  operation  unoccupied." 

A  curious  fact  with  reference  to  Crichtou's  remarks  is  that  he, 
83  well  as  many  others  in  the  colony,  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  question  of  boundary  was  a  question  not  of  right  or  of 
territorial  title,  but  a  thing  to  be  fixed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  about  which  the  Colonial  ofiScials  had  only  to  make 
valuable  suggestions,  which  the  Government  might  then  carry  out. 
He  regards  it  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency,  and 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  as  far  as  right  is  concerned,  he  knows 
none  beyond  Moruca  either  to  the  Waini,  to  the  Barima,  or  beyond. 

Shortly  after  this  Schomburgk  appears  on  the  scene  with  bis 
scientific  frontier,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  **  convenient  natural 
boundaries."  Schomburgk,  as  is  well  known,  was  employed 
simply  as  a  surveyor,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  expressly  stated  in  the 
correspondence  which  followed  the  erection  of  his  boundary  posts 
that  the  planting  of  the  posts  were  **  merely  a  preliminary 
measure  open  to  future  discussion"  (V.  C,  III,  199,  204,207), 
and,  at  the  request  of  Venezuela,  they  were  actually  removed. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  great  influence  in  stiffening  up  the  ideas 
of  all  the  officials  of  the  colony.  Thus,  Superintendent 
King,   in   1841,   heard  that    a    murder  had  been  committed  in 
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Aruka,  and  in  reporting  the  fact  stated  (B.  C,  VI., 
112),  tbat  he  "although  thi3  murder  was  committed  beyond  what 
he  atwaijs  considered  to  be  the,  limits  of  British  Guiana,  but 
within  the  assumed  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of 
Survey  for  British  Guiana  [Schomburgk]  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
the  body  exhumed,  and  accordingly  held  an  inquest  thereon." 
Here  the  Superintendent  himself  traces  the  direct  connection 
Iwtween  Schombuc^k's  "assumed  limils"  and  his  own  change 
of  mind  in  reference  to  the  boundary.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
setting  np  of  posts  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner. 

It  is  this  change  of  rnind  in  1841  and  its  consequences  which 
Her   Majesty's    Government  now   claim  should    be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Arbitrators  in  determining  the  extent  of  Dutch 
I     territories  in  1814. 

^M  The  same  change  due  to  the  Bame  influences,  is  noticeable  in 
^Doetholder  McClintock,  who  says,  in  a  report  of  December  31, 
Hu8(B.  C,  VI.,  p.  172): 

^*    *' Yoor  reporter,  therefore,  witli  a  Tiew  to  obviwte  tliia  difficulty,  begs 

leftfe  to  suggest  now,  as  the  boundary  of  British  Guiaiui  ts  defined,  auil  no 

likelihood  of  any  interferenot  by  the  Veiiexueluu  Government,  tbitt  a  MJa- 

^jdou  forthwith  be  establiehod  on  tbe  Bareema  for  the  convenience  of  the 

^Hkerrow  Indiana  of  that  river,  and  another  on  the  Winey  for  Accaways." 

^^P  Iq  accordance  with  this,  he  at  the  same  time  suggests  the 

names  of  Indian  captains  for  various  locaUties  in  that  region, 

namely,  Assakatii,  Waini,   Barama,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower 

^iSariraa. 

^1  Governor  D'Urban,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Goderich,  October  IS, 
182Y  (B.  C.  VI,  39),  had  already  given  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony: 

"On   the  north,  the  sea  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Abary  to  Gape 
Uarima,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

"On  the  west,  a  line  running  north  and  south  from  Cape  Barima  into 
the  iuttrior." 

The  Governor  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  foundation  for 
this  particular  suggestion.     As  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
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British  Colonial  Governors  followed  the  example  of  their  Dutch 
predecessoi-s  in  V  extending  boundaries  "  by  correspondence  to  a 
great  variety  of  points,  it  is  extremely  valuable.  It  turns  entirely 
on  Point  Barima.  It  amounts  to  saying:  **  We  will  take  that; 
and  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  run  a  north  and  south  line,  and  there 
you  have  the  boundary."  Such  a  line  of  course  cuts  Schom- 
burgk's  zig-zag  at  every  turn,  and  bears  no  particular  relation  to 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  suggestion  of  Governor  D'Urban  in  1827  is  the  first  that 
ever  was  made  in  the  entire  history  of  this  controversy  of  a  terri- 
torial frontier  on  the  Orinoco  River.     The  Dutch  Director-General 
Storm,  with  his  movable  boundaries,  had  referred  many  times  to 
the  question  of  limits  in  the  coast  territory,  and  had  spoken  both 
of  the  Waini  and  the  Barima  as  a  possible  boundary,  his  most 
emphatic  statement  being  that  to  the  Governor  of  Surinam,  that 
he  believed  the  Spanish  were   right  in   claiming  the  Barima. 
Storm's  ideas,  however,  of  geography  were  entirely  vague,  and 
while  he  spoke  of  a  line  at  the  Barima,  he  had  no  knowledge 
where  the  Barima  was,  while  his  allusions  have  reference  to  some 
point  a  considerable  distance  above  the  river  mouth.     Governor- 
General  Sirtema    van  Grovestins   placed    the  boundary  at  the 
Moruca.     The  Company,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch  Government, 
never  stated  what  their  claim  of  boundary  was,  or  even  that  they 
had  any  claim. 

The  principal  suggestions  on  this  subject  had  come  from  Storm; 
but  even  Storm  never  in  terms  or  by  implication  suggested  a 
claim  to  any  territory  on  the  Orinoco  River  itself.  D'Anville's 
map,  to  which  Storm  referred,  does  not  put  the  boundary  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  correspondence  and  acts  of 
the  Dutch  Colonial  authorities  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  no  one 
would  have  been  more  surprised  than  themselves  at  a  claim  of  a 
Dutch  frontier  on  the  Orinoco  River.  To  them  the  Orinoco  meant 
Spain  just  as  much  as  the  Essequibo  meant  the  Netherlands. 
There  never  was  the  slightest  doubt  or  suggestion  that  jurisdic- 
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tion,  whatever  it  was,  had  been,  or  could  by  any  possibility  be, 
extended  to  that  river. 

At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  period,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
1802,  Major  McCreagh  reported  the  existence  of  five  posts,  four  of 
them  more  or  less  fortified,  with  garrisons  and  in  command  of 
array  officers,  on  the  lower  Orinoco,  below  Angostura,  the  lowest 
one  being  the  pilot  establishment  at  the  Island  of  Papagos,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Aratura,  the  first  branch  of  the  Orinoco  above 
the  Amacura  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco itself.  The  pilot  station  at  Papagos  still  continued  to  exist 
in  1836.  In  addition,  there  had  been  established  during  this 
period  another  post  at  the  Island  of  Euriapo,  a  few  miles  above 
Papagos,  with  a  civil  functionary  in  charge,  called  by  the  English 
a  '*  Postholder." 

Contrasting  the  situation  between  Venezuelan  and  British 
Guiana  in  the  Barima,  Schomburgk,  the  most  earnest  advocate  of 
British  boundary  claims^  and  indeed  their  inventor,  says  (B.  C. 
VII,  13): 

''  Venezaela  has  a  Post  and  a  Commandant  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  the  post  nearest  to  the  western  boundary  of 
British  Oaiana  is  in  the  River  Pomeroon,  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  the 
Amacura ;  and  it  follows,  consequently,  that  the  Postholder  of  the  Pome- 
roon  can  never  exercise  his  influence  or  protection  over  the  Indians  who  are 
settled  on  the  Barima,  or  its  tributaries." 

As  has  been  already  suggested  referring  to  the  period  prior  to 
1814,  an  occupation  of  a  river,  such  as  that  of  Spain  in  1802  of  the 
the  lower  Orinoco,  with  the  city  of  Angostura,  the  four  fortified 
posts  below  it  and  the  pilot  station  at  Papagos,  would  be  sufficient, 
when  that  occupation  dates  back  three  hundred  years,  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  title  to  the  river  until  its  watei*s  were  lost  in  the 
sea.  What  the  British  Case  could  advance  in  opposition  to  the 
title  evidenced  by  that  occupation  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

But  the  British  Government  itself,  by  the  official  act  of  its  rep- 
resentatives, has  distinctly  disclaimed  any  title  to  territory  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  particular  to  Barima  Point.  On 
May  26,  1836,  a  remarkable  letter  was  addressed  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  at  that  time  Her  Majesty's  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Car- 
acas, to  the  Venezuelan  Secretary  of  State  (V.  C.  Ill,  189-92). 
This  long  document  deserves  the  most  careful  reading.  Sir 
Robert  Porter  begini^  by  stating  that— 

^^  From  a  recent  correspondence  I  have  held  with  His  Majesty's  Consul 
in  Angostara  I  have  to  request  the  serioas  attention  of  the  Executive  to  a 
representation  I  am  about  to  make  relative  to  the  more  safe  navigation  for 
vessels  on  entering  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Orinoco." 

His  Majesty's  representative  then  refers  to  the  dangers  to 
which  vessels  are  subject  for  the  want  of  proper  land  and  water 
marks  to  guide  them,  and  remonstrates  on  the  condition  of  the 
pilot  establishment  on  the  island  of  '^Papagayos,"  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  already  in  existence  in  1802.  He  refers  to  two 
British  vessels  that  had  been  wrecked,  one  on  the  coast  of 
Barima,  the  other  on  a  shoal  off  Cape  Barima;  one  for  want  of  a 
beacon  to  point  out  the  proper  entmnce,  the  other  for  want  of  a 
pilot.     He  goes  on : 

**  It  becomes  my  official  duty  to  represent  to  the  Eiecutive  of  this  Re- 
public the  indispensable  necessity  (and  that  without  further  delay)  of  plac- 
ing a  conspicuous  beacon  on  Cape  Barima,  the  iK)int  forming  the  grand 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  south-south-east,  where  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand it  could  be  done  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  object  would  effectually  prove  a  sure  mark,  as  also  safeguard  for 
all  vessels  seeking  proper  entrance  into  this  vast  river." 

He  refers  to  the  island  of  Cangresos  (Cancrejo  or  Crab  Island) 
as  forming  **  the  other  side  of  the  great  mouth,"  and  to  the  sand- 
banks, **  which  reduce  the  only  navigable  channel  to  scarcely  three 
miles  in  width,  which  commence  on  passing  the  bar,  just  without 
Cape  Barima."  He  says:  **  Buoys  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  those 
particular  points  "  which  mark  the  channel  or  the  sand-banks. 
He  adds:  ^*  I  am  well  aware  that  a  pilot-boat  was  intended  to  have 
gone  out  every  day  from  Point  Barima  to  cruise  for  vessels  bearing 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  river;"  and  he  remonstrates  with  the 
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(Government  for  not  seeing  that  this  intention  was  fully  and 
properly  carried  out.  He  uses  the  strongest  language  in  reference 
to  these  measures,  and  says: 

^'  I  therefore  seize  the  present  occasion  in  endeavoring  to  impress  npon  the 
Executive  the  imperious  necessity  of  promptly  taking  stable  and  energetic 
measures  in  the  regulation  of  that  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
growing  trade  of  Angostura." 

He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  not  only  in  England,  but  in  many 
of  her  colonies,  merchants  are  afraid  to  send  their  vessels  to 
the  Orinoco,  in  consequence  of  these  dangers,  and  adds  that  at 
Lloyds  no  insurance  can  be  effected  to  that  river  without  a  very 
considerable  advance.  He  lays  before  the  Government  the  protest 
which  ''His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Angostura  .  ,  .  found  it  his 
indispensable  duty  to  call  to  the  observance  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Guayana.'*    He  closes  by  saying: 

''  I  must  once  more  repeat  my  solicitude  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
be  directed  to  investigate  and  correct  the  abuses  which  have  frustrated  thd 
good  intent  of  the  Government  and  that  Department,  and  likewise  that  he 
be  directed  to  attend  to  the  recommendation  I  now  have  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing by  placing  a  proper  beacon  on  the  Barima  Cape,  as  also  the  appropriate 
buoys  in  the  Orinoco  for  the  safer  navigation  of  it,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled, 
in  a  very  short  time  (and  I  trust  the  urgency  will  be  seen),  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  officially  communicating  to  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (for  the  information  of  the  merchants  interested  at 
Lloyd's)  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  this  Government,  rendering 
the  great  entrance  to  the  Orinoco  perfectly  perceptible,  as  also  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  up  to  Angostura  perfectly  safe." 

The  Venezuelan  Oovemment  answered  on  June  15  (V.  C. 
Ill,  102),  that  the  matter  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  that  suitable  orders  would  be  given  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking. 

Not  content  with  his  previous  communication,  Sir  Robert 
Porter  again,  on  September  14,   1836,   recurred  to  the  subject. 

(V.  C.  Ill,  192).    He  said: 

'^I  aeiae  this  opportunity  (as  in  some  degree  connected  with  my  subject) 
to  request  you  will  inform  me  (for  the  information  of  my  own  Oovern- 
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ment)  whether  anything  has  yet  been  actaally  done  as  to  erecting  the  light- 
house or  beacon  which  I  pointed  out  to  the  Goyernment  (many  months 
ago)  as  absolutely  necessary  at  the  Boca  Grande  of  the  Orinoco." 

Here  is  as  strong  au  admission  as  could  be  made  of  the  exclu- 
sive territorial  dominion  of  Venezuela  over  not  only  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  but  specifically  over  the  territory  on  the  right  bank, 
both  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Barima  at  Barima  Point. 

The  light-house  was  not  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
although  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  Sir  R.  Porter,  an  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  approved  May  11,  1842,  provided 
for  its  erection  (V.  C.-C.  Ill,  165).  A  light-ship  was,  how- 
ever, established  by  the  War  and  Navy  Department  of  Venezuela, 
between  Sabaneta  and  Barima  Points,  shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act.  This  light-ship  was  in  place  in  1846,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  H.  Barkly  in  1850  (B.  C.  VI,  183).  The  light  ship  was 
estabUshed  and  maintained  by  the  keeper  Moron  under  a  contract 
with  the  Venezuelan  Government  (V.  C.  Ill,  185). 

In  1887  Venezuela  decided  to  accede  to  the  request  which  had 
been  so  urgently  pressed  by  the  British  Charge  d'Aflfaires  and  re- 
place the  Ught-ship  with  a  light  house  on  Point  Barima;  where- 
upon the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  wrote,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1887,  to  Mr.  St.  John,  British  Minister  at  Car&cas  (B.  C. 
VII,  p.  118)  directing  him  to  '*  inform  President  Blanco  that  the 
request  by  the  British  Consul  for  the  erection  of  such  a  light- 
house in  1836,  to  which  his  Excellency  referred  in  conversation 
with  you  as  justifying  the  intention  which  he  announced,  wiis 
unknown  to  and  unauthorized  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
day." 

This  extraordinary  repudiation  of  the  demand  of  its  own  rep- 
resentative, made  half  a  century  before,  would  seem,  to  say 
the  least,  to  show  a  certain  laxity  of  correspondence  in  the  Brit- 
ish Diplomatic  Service  of  that  period  which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  officers  of  this  Service,  it  appears,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  most  pressing  and  urgent  demands — in  fact  dictatorial  would 
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not  be  too  strong  a  word — of  the  Governments  to  which  they 
were  accredited,  not  only  without  any  authority,  but  even  with- 
out conveying  to  the  Foreign  OflBce  any  intimation  that  such  de- 
mands were  being  made. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  1842  the  Foreign  OflBce  was  in- 
formed of  Sir  Robert  Porter's  demand  and  actually  received  copies 
of  the  entire  correspondence.  Mr.  O'Leary,  his  successsor  at  Car- 
acas, having  referred  to  the  correspondence,  was  directed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  which  copy  he  sent,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  of  September  1,  1842,  which  was  marked  at  the 
Foreign  OflSce  as  **  Received  October  14."  Mr.  O'Leary 's  letter, 
together  with  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Porter  and 
Seflor  Gallegos  is  to  be  found  in  B.  C.  VII,  82. 

Apart  from  the  Minister's  failure  to  report  action,  however,  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  1887  saw  fit  to  take  refuge, 
the  mere  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Porter  made  the  request,  either 
authorized  or  unauthorized,  is  one  the  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned.  Lord  Iddesleigh  stated  that  the  request  had 
been  made  by  '*the  British  Consul."  This  was  apparently  an  in- 
advertence, as  it  is  stated  by  the  British  Counter- Case  (p.  127) 
that  '*  the  request  referred  to  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
the  British  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Caracas,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Vice-Consul  at  Angostura."  As  such,  he  was  the  Diplomatic 
Representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  was  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  Vene- 
zuela. He,  if  anybody,  was  familiar  with  the  question  of  the 
boundary.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  British  Minister  in 
Venezuela  could  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  claim  of  his  govern- 
ment, if  claim  there  was,  as  to  the  frontier  between  the  posses- 
sions of  his  own  country  and  those  of  the  country  to  which  he 
was  accredited.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  know  whether  his 
government  placed  the  frontier  at  Pomeroon,  where  its  post  was, 
or  at  the  Orinoco,  where  the  Venezuelan  station  was,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  westward.    If  his  Gov- 
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eminent  claimed  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  Point  Barima,  be  would 
be  the  first  man  to  know  it;   and  his  request,   or  rather  his 
demand,  an  immediate  reply  to  which  he  desired  for  transmission 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  demand 
necessarily  implied  a  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Venezuela 
over  that  very  point,  is  a  committal  which  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  cannot  repudiate,  whether  this  or  that  particular  ofQce, 
secretary  or  clerk  was  aware  of  it  or  not,  certainly  not  after 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  when  in  the  meantime  it  had  been 
^'for  topographical   reasons"  extending  its    territorial  claims. 
Still  less  can  the  British  Government  take  refuge  in  its  failure  to 
repudiate  Sir  Robert  Porter's  act,  when  its  own  published  corre- 
spondence proves  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  act  and  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  1842,  and 
that  the  document  received  on  October  14  of  that  year  is  in  its 
archives.     Knowledge,  it  is  true,  is  not  brought  home  by  the 
papers  to  what  Lord  Iddesleigh  calls  *'  the  Government  of  the 
day,"  but  it  is  brought  home  to  the  (Jovernment  of  six  years  later. 
The  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Porter  represented  the  matter  as  of  vital 
importance  to  British  commerce  and  to  British  interests;  that 
until  the  lighthouse  was  erected,  British  ships  could  not  get  insur- 
ance for  the  Orinoco,  and  that  its  absence  practically  put  a  stop  to 
their  trade  in  that  locality,   and  had  caused  the  wreck  of  two 
valuable  ships  a  short  time  before. 

According  to  Lord  Iddesleigh 's  theory,  the  obligation  which  Sir 
Robert  Porter  had  represented  in  such  emphatic  terms  as  resting 
upon  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests  was  an  obligation  that  really  rested  upon  the  British 
Government  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interests.  Yet  what 
did  the  British  Government  do  after  its  attention  was  called  to 
this  matter  in  1842?  Did  it  build  a  lighthouse?  Did  it  say  to 
Venezuela:  "This  is  our  territory.  Of  course  we  want  a  light- 
house, and  our  representative  made  the  mistake  of  addressing  the 
demand  to  you.     We  beg  your  pardon.     We  did  not  intend  that 
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he  should  make  such  a  demand  on  you,  because,  of  course,  it 
being  our  territory,  it  is  our  duty  to  build  the  lighthouse,  and 
we  should  reimburse  you  for  any  expense  you  have  incurred 
on  account  of  our  unwarranted  demand."  The  British  Gov- 
ernment did  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  was  eight  years  be- 
fore the  Agreement  of  1850,  and  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  ac- 
tion; it  was  at  the  very  time  when  Schomburgk's  posts  were 

* 

the  subject   of    protest    and    disclaimer;    yet    the    Government 
chose  to  leave  their  position  in  Venezuela  defined  by  Sir  Robert 
Porter's  demand  for  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse,  never  with- 
drew it,  never  modified  it,  never  suggested  that  their  representative 
had  been  in  error,  and  by  their  inaction  left  the  demand  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  made.    The  case  was  peculiarly  one  where  in- 
action involved  acquiescence,   for  the  knowledge  was  brought 
home  to  the  Foreign  Office  itself  that  its  Minister  had  made  a 
demand  for  a  public  work,  involving  large  expense  to  Venezuela, 
as  being  a  duty  that  Venezuela  had  to  perform,  and  it  had  further 
notice  from  its  Minister,  Mr.  O'Leary  (B.  C.   VII,   81),  that  the 
Venezuelan  Government  were  acting  upon  it,  and  had  passed  a 
law  for  the  erection  of  the  light  (May  24,  1842).     Her  Majesty's 
Government  also  knew  that,  in  compliance  with  Sir  R.  Porter's 
request,  the  Venezuelan  Government  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  lightship  at  Barima  Point,  where 
it  has  been  maintained  ever  since.     Great  Britain  cannot,  in  1887, 
be  permitted  to  say:  ''The  demand  was  unknown  to  the  Gov- 
emment  of  that  day,  and  therefore  we  are  not  bound  by  it.' 
Ik  was  known  to  the  Government  of  1842.    It  was   acquiesced 
iu  by  that  Government,   because  it  was  never  withdrawn  and 
Venezuela  was  left  to  suppose  that,  in  the  view  of  the  British 
Gk>vemmenty  it  was  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor to  commit  itself  to  that  expense. 

Sir  H.  Barkly,  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1850,  to  Earl  Gray  (B.   C.   VI,   183),   states  that  he 
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had  called  for  a  report  from  Superintendent  McClintock  as  to 
whether  any  movement  had  been  made  by  the  Venezoelan 
authorities  having  in  view  the  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the 
territory  comprehended  within  the  Schomburgk  line. 

As  the  Superintendent  stated  that  he  had  not  lately  travded 
as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  which  was  two  hundred  miles  from  Pom- 
eroon  (as  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  he  had  not  been  there  for  six 
years),  the  Governor  himself  made  an  examination.  He  stated 
that  their  nearest  settlement  was  Cariape  [Kuriapo],  on  the 
Orinoco,  30  or  40  miles  beyond  the  Amakuru.  Another  post  was 
higher  up  at  Barrancas.  He  does  not  mention  the  pilot  statioo  at 
Pdgayos,  which  was  much  nearer,  doubtless  because  he  only  re- 
ferred to  settlements.  He  also  stated  that  a  lightship  had  been 
established  off  Point  Barima,  ^'for  the  purpose  of  guiding  vessels 
entering  the  Orinoco,  here  14  miles  wide."  According  to  Sir  R. 
Porter,  the  channel  was  three  miles  wide,  but  the  hydrography  of 
the  Orinoco  was  better  known  at  Caracas  than  at  G^rgetown. 

In  reference  to  the  lightship.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  stated  that 
**  this  project  was  doubtless  substituted  for  that  of  a  ligbtboose, 
which  it  was  formerly  proposed  in  the  Venezuelan  Chambers,  to 
build  on  Point  Barima,  in  the  teeth  of  our  pretensions  to  its  pos- 
session." This  is  rather  hard  on  Venezuela,  seeing  that  the 
action  which  was  so  well  described  as  **  in  the  teeth  of  our  pre- 
tensions "  had  been  not  only  proposed,  but  demanded  by  the  British 
representative  himself.  It  only  shows,  however,  that  the  Coloaial 
Governor  was  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Legation  in  Venezuela  on  the  boundary  question,  an  ignorance 
which  he  had  shared  with  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  true,  but  which 
had  not  existed  at  the  Foreign  Office  since  1842.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  *'our  pretensions"  had  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary and  rapid  giowth  between  1836  and  1850,  for  which  the 
intervening  visit  of  Schomburgk  and  his  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier were  no  doubt  responsible. 
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Sir  Heniy  Barklj  also  stated : 

''  As  the  ship  is  moored  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  and  is  owned,  as 
stated  to  me,  by  private  individuals  trading  from  Angostura  to  the  ports  of 
this  Colony,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  oan  be  considered  any  disturbance  of 
the  sUUus  quo  on  the  part  of  the  Yenezaelan  Government,  though  it  may 
be  advisable  to  instruct  Her  Majesty's  Gharg6  d' Affaires  to  obtain  explana- 
tions on  the  subject" 

Sir  Henry's  error  in  reference  to  the  private  character  of  the 
lightship  was  no  doabt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lightship  was 
established  and  maintained  by  a  keeper  under  contract  with  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  It  was  none  the  less,  however,  a  Vene- 
zuelan establishment,  maintained  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  and  **  moored  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore."  As  such  it 
was  and  is  a  clear  mark  of  Venezuelan  sovereignty  at  Point 
Barima,  and  if  the  British  claimed  Point  Barima,  Sir  Henry  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  *^  advisable  to  instruct  Her  Majesty's 
0harg6  d' Affaires  to  obtain  explanations  on  the  subject." 

The  British  Government,  however,  notwithstanding  Governor 
Barkly's  '* pretensions"  to  Point  Barima,  notwithstanding  the 
significance  of  the  Venezuelan  lightship,  moored  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  shore,  and  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  British  commerce  of  the  maintenance  of  the  light, 
never,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  took  the  step  which  the  Gov- 
ernor recommended.  As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Porter's  request 
it  made  no  disclaimer,  so  in  the  case  of  the  lightship  it  made  no 
protest,  and  the  lightship  has  remained  there  for  fifty  years. 

The  position  of  the  British  Government,  therefore,  both  in  the 
I'oreign  Office  and  in  the  Colonial  Office,  by  the  tacit  approval  of 
Sir  Robert  Porter's  request  and  by  acquiescence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lightship  in  consequence  of  it,  has  amounted  to  a 
clear  disavowal  of  any  right  to  Point  Barima.  Nor  up  to  1850  had 
it  ever  in  any  official  correspondence  made  any  such  claim. 

The  reasons  stated  by  Sir  H.  Barkly  for  insisting  upon  Point 
Barima  are  that  it  is  essential  to  British  interests:  first,  that  the 
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coasting  trade  of  the  colony  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  Power 
whose  privateers  should  rendezvous  in  the  Orinoco  daring  a 
war;  secondly,  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  British  West  Indies  would  be  restricted  to  what  would  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  colony  of  Trinidad  through  the  western  channels  of 
the  Orinoco;  thirdly,  the  supply  of  cattle  (which  was  an  import- 
ant product  of  the  Orinoco)  would  be  cut  off. 

The  importance  to  Venezuela  of  being  able  to  control  the 
mouth  of  its  own  river  is  not  considered. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  referred  to  in  Oovernor 
Barkly's  letter  is  one  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lord  Abet- 
deen's  offer  for  settling  the  boundary  question  by  a  line  starting 
at  the  Moruca  (Br.  Atlas,  Map  4  C.-O).  *'This  offer,"  says  Gov- 
ernor  Barkly,  '*  may  have  been  influenced  "by  **  Governor  Light's 
confidential  report  of  the  4th  March,  1842  "  (B.  C.  VI,  183). 

It  is  evident  that  the  confidential  report  of  Governor  Light,  of 
1842,  which,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  may  have  influenced 
Lord  A.berdeen  to  fix  Moruca  as  the  boundary,  is  a  document 
of  very  vital  moment  in  this  controversy.  Nevertheless,  it  no- 
where appears  in  the  British  Case.  That  Case  has  chosen  to  leave 
its  contents  to  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  Sir  Henry 
Barkly's  reference  to  it.  The  inference,  which  is  inevitable,  is 
that  Governor  Light's  confidential  statement  was  conclusive  to  the 
British  authorities  as  to  the  western  limit  of  their  territories  at 
Moruca.  The  Arbitrators  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  condition 
in  which  the  evidence  is  left  by  the  British  Case  that  such  was 
the  tenor  of  Governor  Light's  report.  The  inference  could  only  be 
avoided  by  the  production  of  the  letter  itself,  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  not  chosen  to  print. 

Venezuela,  howesrer,  was  taking  control  of  this  matter  for  her- 
self. At  this  time  a  Venezuelan  post  was  maintained  at  Kuriapo, 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  lower  Orinoco,  a  few  miles  above  the  pilot 
station  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amakuru.  The  Venezuelan  oflScer 
in  charge  of  this  post  made  frequent  visits  to  Barima.    The  British 
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ecords,  which  refer  to  him  as  the  "  Postholder  of  the  Orinoco," 
wice  mention  his  presence  even  at  Moruca.  Superintendent 
Qng  said,  in  1840  (B.  C.  VI,  94),  he  ''met  here  Francisca  Rod- 
iquesy  the  Postholder  of  the  Oronocco  ";  and  McClintock,  in  1843 
B.  C.  VI,  127),  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  he  "  was  visited 
)y  Jos6  Rodinze,  Postholder  of  Corioppo,  a  village  in  RioOronoko." 

Not  only  that,  but  the  policy  which  had  been  initiated  and  pur- 
lued  with  such  vigor  by  the  Spaniards  of  keeping  a  patrol  boat  in 
}arima  was  continued  by  Venezuela. 

On  December  10,  1840,  Superintendent  King  reported  as  to  Ihe 
Venezuelan  gunboat  in  the  Barima,  enclosing  '*  a  statement  made 
>y  Juan  Pirel,  who  is  now  in  Georgetown,  together  with  some 
others  from  the  Venezuelan  territory,  by  which  statement  you 
vill  perceive  the  gunboat  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Barima 
liver,  and  which  river  is  our  boundary  "  (B.  0.  VI,  99). 

This  statement  as  to  the  boundary  by  the  Superintendent  of 
itivei's  and  Creeks  was  made  just  before  Schomburgk  had  devel- 
oped his  boundary  theory. 

He  added: 

''  Some  time  ago  the  gan-boat  did  seize  some  corials,  but  these  belonged 
0  persons  from  the  Orinoque,  and  were  taken  in  the  Barima,  therefore  I 
lid  not  report  the  circumstance,  it  being  beyond  my  jurisdiction. 

"  The  last  seizure  by  the  gun-boat  was  in  the  Mora  Creek,  and  some  of 
he  inhabitants  of  Morocco  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Commander  of  the 
;nn-boat  and  carried  to  the  Orinoque. 

"You  will  also  perceive,  by  the  statement  herewith  sent,  that  the  Com- 
iiander  of  the  gun-boat  thinks  he  has  still  a  right  to  come  more  to  the  east- 
rard. 

"I  would  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  I  shall,  for  the 

atare,  endeavor  to  prevent  all  persons,  whether  Indians  or  others,  be- 

>nging  to  the  Venezuelan  territory,  from  entering  our  territory  without  a 
» 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  very  important  answer  from  the 
k>vernment  Secretary  to  the  above  letter  is  also  omitted  from  the 
[QCumentB  annexed  to  the  British  Case,  although  it  is  a  document 
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to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  alone  has  access.  As  to 
what  position  was  taken  by  the  Colonial  Government  upon  this 
direct  inquiry  of  a  most  important  character,  which  necessarily 
must  have  had  an  answer,  and  the  answer  to  which  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain,  no  information  is  given. 

McClintock,  Postholder  in  Pomeroon,  reported  the  same  cir- 
cumstance (  B.  C.  VI,  105): 

**  Yonr  reporter,  having  received  directions  to  send  in  a  qnarterly  Be- 
tnrn  of  all  the  Indians  in  his  district,  he  proceeded  first  to  Moroooo,  and 
while  preparing  himself  for  that  duty  information  was  lodged  that  &  Span- 
ish gnn-boat  was  stationed  in  the  Barima  Biver,  convenient  to  the  month 
of  the  Mora  Creek,  and  that  two  Spanish  Indians  attached  to  the  Morocco 
Mission  were  made  prisoners,  and  their  corial  and  a  variety  of  small  goods 
taken  from  them. 

'*  Your  reporter,  on  the  receipt  of  this  information,  prepared  himBeli 
to  go  to  Barima,  but  on  reaching  the  Baramany  Greek  your  reporter  met 
one  of  the  said  Spanish  Indians  on  his  return  to  Morocco,  who  stated  that 
the  gnn-boat  had  already  started  for  Angostura^  which  prevented  your  re- 
porter proceeding  further  than  the  mouth  of  the  Waini  River." 

From  the  way  in  which  this  episode  is  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence annexed  to  the  British  Case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  pro- 
test was  made  against  the  acts  of  the  Venezuelan  gun  boat. 

In  1841  a  Warow  chief  from  the  Canyaballi  was  reported  by 
Schomburgk  (B.  C.  VII,  11)  as  rejoicing  *'that  at  last  it 
should  be  decided  whether  the  Waini  was  in  the  British  or  in  the 
Venezuelan  territory,  as  at  present  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves secure  against  being  carried  away  by  the  Venezuelans,  and 
forced  to  work  at  low  wages  at  Angostura." 

Schomburgk  also  stated  (B.  C.  VII,  14)  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Orinoco  had  taken  some  Indians  from  a  place 
between  the  Aniakuru  and  Barima  a  short  time  before  to  Coriabo 
[Kuriapo].  Of  course  Schomburgk  listened  to  all  that  Indians 
had  to  say  about  Spanish  cruelty,  &c. ;  but  the  important  point  is 
that  a  Spanish  official,  according  to  Schomburgk's  testimony, 
was  exercising  control  in  the  territory  in  question. 
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Schomburgk,  who  ^as  gathering  all  the  iDformatioD  he  could 
that  reflected  on  the  Venezuelans,  again  unconsciously  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  presence  of  Venezuelans  in  the  Barima.  He  says 
(B.  C.  Vlly  12):  ^'  Many  of  these  Indians  [in  the  ArukaJ  had 
to  relate  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  the  Venezuelans."  This 
shows  that  the  Venezuelans  in  1841  made  a  practice  of  going  to 
Barima,  although  the  place  was  entirely  deserted  by  the  British. 

Whatever  the  above  facts  may  be  said  to  show  as  to  Vene- 
zuelan coDtrol,  they  clearly  negative  the  existence  of  British  con- 
trol in  the  coast  territory.  They  atford  proof,  however,  that  the 
Orinoco  was  held  and  actively  controlled  down  to  its  very  mouth 
by  the  presence  not  only  of  the  five  posts  mentioned  by  McCreagh, 
but  the  additional  post  of  Euriapo  and  the  Venezuelan  light-ship 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  had  been  placed  there  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  British  representative  to  build  a  light- 
house on  Point  Barima.  They  show  further  that  the  Command- 
ant at  Euriapo  exercised  an  active  control  over  the  Indians  in 
Barima,  and  they  show  the  presence  of  a  Venezuelan  gunboat  in 
the  Barima  River  itself,  apprehending  Indians  residing  at  Moruca 
and  confiscating  their  goods.  They  fail  to  show  —and  this  failure 
is  in  its  way  as  significant  as  the  affirmative  proo  f — that  Great 
Britain,  having  official  knowledge  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
facts,  all  of  them  occurring  before  the  Agreement  of  1850,  made 
any  protest  whatever  in  reference  to  them  or  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  them. 

It  appears  also  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  did  exercise 
control  in  the  lower  Orinoco,  and  that  it  had  the  civil  head 
of  its  lower  settlements  on  that  river,  called  by  the  British, 
by  analc^y,  a  *'Postholder,"  visiting  even  the  Barima,  and 
that  its  coast-guard  vessel,  as  during  the  Dutch  period,  was 
patrolling  the  river  Barima.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  whether  the 
Treaty  does  or  does  not  take  cognizance  of  acts  of  dominion  by 
the  British  during  their  possession  of  British  Guiana,  there  were 
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no  such  acts,  and  that  the  lower  Orinoco  and  Bariraa  remained, 
as  they  had  always  been,  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  territory 
of  Venezuela. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  certain  Spanish  Indians 
left  the  Venezuelan  settlements  during  the  revolution  and  came 
through  the  Barima  to  Pomeroon,  which  was  evidently  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  frontier  of  the  English  settlements.  Their 
arrival  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  Governor  John  Mun*ay,  dated 
August  14,  18ir  (B.  C.  VI,  Y)  to  the  "  Second  Fiscal '': 

"  Having  received  information  from  the  Postholder  in  Pomeroon  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Spaniards,  inhabitants  of  Oronoqne^  have  arrived 
there  with  a  view  to  remaining  in  this  Government^  I  have  to  request  that 
your  Honour  will  be  pleased  to  take  measures  to  prevent  these  people  from 
extending  themselves  on  the  coast  between  the  Pomeroon  and  Esseqaibo 
BiverSy  at  the  latter  of  which  rivers  I  have  directed  that  they  should  remain 
until  further  measures  respecting  them  may  be  adopted." 

These  Spaniards  were  fugitives  from  the  Province  of  Venezuela, 
which  was  now  under  a  revolutionary  government.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  100  of  them  to  Porto  Rico,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Spanish  Government.  According  to  the  Minutes  of 
the  Court  of  Policy,  October  28,  1817  (B.  C.  VI,  8). 

'*  Those  still  left  at  the  Post  requested  leave  to  remain  until  they  could 
return,  which  they  would  do  as  soon  as  means  would  be  found  to  take 
them  back  to  Oronoque,  so  that  a  speedy  prospect  might  be  enterUined 
that  the  Colony  would  soon  be  entirely  freed  from  them." 

The  Minutes  of   the  Court  further  say,  October  30,  1817  (B.  C. 

VI,  8)  that 

"His  Excellency  stated  to  the  Court  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  Lieutenant  Mitchel,  containing  the  information  that  twenty  out  of 
the  Spanish  refugees  left  at  the  Post  had  quitted  to  return  to  Aogostura, 
and  that  the  rest  were  then  preparing  to  follow,  so  that  it  was  probable  by 
this  time  the  whole  had  left  the  Colony." 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  limits  of  the  colony  at  that 
time  were  considered  by  the  Governor  and  by  the  Court  of  Pohcy 
to  be  fixed  at  the  Pomeroon. 
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A  few  of  them,  however,  remained,  and,  in  1834,  Governor 
Imyth  made  a  grant,  to  certain  officials  of  the  Colony  as  trustees, 
f  a  tract  of  land  on  Moraca  Creek,  for  the  purposes  of  a  church 
or  the  Spanish  Indians  who  had  temporarily  established  them- 
elves  at  that  point  (B.  C.  VI,  54.). 

The  fugitives  seem,  however,  to  have  rapidly  disappeared.  A 
nemorandum,  apparently  of  1838  (B.  C.  VI,  62),  stated  to  be  by 
he  missionary  at  Moruca,  says: 

**  In  the  Mission  of  Morocco  there  are  now  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
ndian  families  residing." 

Of  the  others,  some  had  gone  back  to  Orinoco,  others  were 
T^orking  in  Pomeroon  and  Elssequibo. 

In  1839  the  Roman  Catholic  Pastor  of  the  Morocco  Mission 
jays: 

''In  the  aforesaid  rivers  [Waini  and  BarimaJ,  all  Uoman  Catholics. 
^  ♦  *  The  captain  of  the  Waycos,  named  Jnan  Ventura,  is  a  Spaniard, 
md  himself,  and  almost  all  his  tribe,  are  Koman  Catholics.  In  the  only 
me  creek  of  Bareema  which  I  visited  I  met  the  Oatholic  captain  and  most 
)f  his  tribe," 

He  adds: 

''  The  population  of  Morocco  Creek  can  be  estimated  at  least  at  600 
tdults,  of  both  sexes,  almost  all  Spanish  "  (B.  G.  VI,  64.) 

Postholder  McClintock  reports,  in  December,  1846  (B.  C. 
71,  146)  that  the  Waramuri  Hill  Mission,  which  had  been  estab- 
ished  by  him  at  Moruca,  had  been  for  several  months  past  totally 
leglected. 

In  1847  Postholder  McClintock  reports  (B.  C.  VI,  165)  that 
he  Waramuri  mission  is  no  longer  a  mission,  ^'  but  once  more 
ningled  v^ith  the  wilds.  The  Indian  cottages  are  abandoned, 
nd  all  the  buildings  more  or  less  destroyed  by  wood  ants,  and 
hould  the  place  be  undisturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  for  three 
tionths  longer,  a  stranger  passing  that  way  would  be  at  a  loss 
3  discover  the  spot  on  which  the  once  famed  Waramury  Mis- 
ion  stood.  ^ 
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Id  March,  1849,  Supeiinteudent  McClintock  reports  that  the 
Waramuri  Mission  has  been  re-established  (B.  C.  VI,  173). 
He  also  says  that  the  Santa  Rosa  Mission  in  1840  had  336  Spanish 
Arawaks,  but  since  then  they  have  gradually  decreased,  not  by 
death,  but  by  return  to  the  Orinoco,  particularly  of  late. 

From  Superintendent  McClintock's  report  of  March  31,  1850,  it 
seems  that  the  missions  at  Fomeroon  and  Moruca  were  then  in  a 
deplorable  condition  (B.  0.  VI,  177-8). 

In  a  report  of  September  30,  1853  (B.  C.  VI,  194),  Superin- 
tendent McClintock  again  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  missioos 
on  the  Moruca,  stating  that  the  roof  of  the  Waramuri  church  has 
fallen  in  and  that  another  winter  will  destroy  every  inch  of  it; 
'^  in  other  respects,  the  Mission  has  all  the  appearances  usual  in 
abandonment,  and  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  St. 
Roses  Mission,  for,  although  the  church  is  not  actually  down,  it  is 
not  far  from  it." 

Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  with  reference  to  Spanish 
Indians,  their  settlement  at  Moruca  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  disputed  boundary. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  in  the  coast  territory,  as  in  the 
interior,  there  was  no  settlement,  no  post,  no  jurisdiction,  and  no 
control,  west  of  Moruca  by  the  British. 

There  remains  only  one  question  to  consider,  and  that  is  the  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  case  that 
their  relations  with  the  Indians  of  Barima  (for  there  were  no  re- 
lations with  the  Indians  of  the  interior),  during  this  period,  were  in 
some  way  the  foundation  of  political  control.  The  question  how 
far  such  relations  can  establish  political  control,  has  already  been 
fully  discussed.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  acts  of 
the  British  in  this  respect  changed  in  any  degree  the  situation 
referred  to  in  the  previous  discussion  in  this  argument. 

It  is  contended  in  the  British  Case  that  the  authorities  of 
British  Guiana  were  active  in  the  same  directions  as  their  Dutch 
predecessors,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  maintenance  of  the  peace, 
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heir  employment  of  the  Indians,  the  military  services  which  the 
Bitter  rendered,  the  presents  which  were  given  them,  the  appoint- 
nent  of  chiefs,  and  jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed  by  Indians, 
hey  established  a  species  of  political  control  over  the  inhabitants 
►f  the  territory. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  of 
naintaining  their  relations  with  the  Indians  by  the  distribution  of 
gratuities  and  presents,  in  which,  as  before,  rum  was  one  of  the 
argest  items,  and  which  it  is  also  contended  was  an  evidence  of 
)olitical  control,  was  continued  by  the  British  authorities.  The 
mmense  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  British  colony,  which  had 
[Missed  to  it  from  the  Dutch,  was  a  constant  menace.  In  1813 
[ndians  were  employed  for  several  weeks  in  repressing  a  disposi- 
aon  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  revolt.  These  were  rewarded 
by  a  gratuity  of  3,600  f.  (B.  C.  VI,  4). 

The  cost  of  the  annual  presents  to  the  Indians  was  a  heavy 

burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony,  but  the  necessity  of  being 

able  to  hold  in  check  the  negro  slaves  by  fear  of  the  Indians  was 

such  that  the  amount  was  paid  without  a  murmur.    It  was  in  fact 

Dot  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians  for  protection,  but  a  tribute  paid 

to  the  Indians  for  protection,  and  it  justified  Acting  Governor  Codd 

in  making  the  statement  already  quoted  (B.  C.  V,  216),  in  his 

letter  of  September  26,  1813,  to  Earl  Bathurst: 

^  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  our  Colonies  are  tributaries  to  the  Indians, 
whilst  the  proper  system  of  policy  would  be  to  make  them  allies,  looking  to 
as  for  protection;  and  whilst  living  within  our  territories,  affording  them 
mch  aid  as  we  might  conceive  they  deserve." 

He  added  the  significant  phrase: 

"  The  quantity  of  rum  and  sugar  issued  tending  to  render  them  almost 
Qseless,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  whole  present  Indian  system  requires  to  be 
reconsidered. " 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  in  1813,  there  was 

no  such  relation  between  the  British  Colonial  authoritities  and  the 

Indians  as  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  claim  of  political 

oontfoL 
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In  the  same  letter  the  Governor  says  that  the  expenses  cod- 
nected  with  the  Indians  amounted  in  1811  to  £6,904  and  in  1812 
to  £5,112. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  sound  conclusions  which  the  Biitish 
Colonial  Governor  draws  from  the  fact  of  the  subsidy,  it  is  curious 
that  the  British  Case  should  dwell  upon  it  as  an  evidence  of  pol- 
itical control.     It  states  (p.  105): 

''The  expenses  of  the  Indian  sabsidy  which  was  annually  ToteJ 
was  considerable.  In  1811  the  Governor  undertook  to  contribute  18,000 
guilders  and  the  Court  of  Policy  12,000  guilders  of  the  probable  cost,  and 
in  November  1812,  while  not  limiting  the  amount  to  any  specific  snm,  the 
Court  of  Policy  were  recommended  to,  as  far  as  possible,  restrict  the  ex- 
penditure under  this  head  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000  guilders  per 
annum.  By  the  year  1831,  annual  sums  were  still  voted  for  the  rations  and 
gratuities  given  to  Indians  at  the  Posts,  and  the  general  distribution  of 
presents  had  become  triennial.  The  expense  in  every  four  years  was  es- 
timated to  be  £6,600.  In  1833  the  general  distribution  was  omitted,  and 
the  Court  of  Policy  voted  a  sum  of  30,000  guilders  for  the  purpose  in  the 
following  year." 

On  August  1,  1834,  the  emancipation  of  the  n^ro  slaves  took, 
place.  Those  in  Pomeroon  took  the  proclamation  quietly,  and 
agreed  to  do  nearly  the  same  work  as  formerly  (B.  C.  VI,  56). 

All  danger  of  a  negro  revolt  now  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
practice  of  giving  presents  to  the  Indians  immediately  ceased. 

The  effect  of  this  became  speedily  apparent.  The  British  Case 
states  (p.  105): 

"  In  1837  the  Court  of  Policy  decided  that  it  would  no  longer  defraj 
the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  presents  by  the  Postholdera,  and  in  li)38 
Governor  Light  spoke  of  the  Indian  subsidy  as  entirely  discontinued.  Id 
consequence  of  this  by  the  following  year  no  Indians  were  to  be  found 
residing  at  the  Posts  who  could  be  considered  as  attached  to  them." 

Hadfield,  Superintendent  of  Rivei*s  and  Creeks,  in  a  report 
dated  October  26,  1839,  says: 

'*  It  may,  however,  be  not  remiss  to  remark  that,  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Ordinance  appointing  Superintendents  of  Rivera  and 
Creeks,  the  Indians  who  chose  to  reside  at  the  Posts  were  supplied  with 
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plantains,  salt  fish,  rum,  &c.,  and  presents  of  small  articles,  snch  as  gun- 
powder, kniyes,  looking-glasses,  beads,  combs,  &c.,  were  periodically 
distributed  amongst  all  the  Indians  that  chose  to  assemble  at  the  Posts  on 
such  occasions,  which  induced  many  of  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Posts,  or  locate  in  the  vicinity,  whose  services  could  be  obtained  at  an 
easy  rate  by  the  Postholders,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them 
from  place  to  place,  as  the  erecting  and  repairing  of  buildings.  But  now 
no  such  encouragement  is  given  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  not  an 
Indian  is  to  be  found  at  any  of  the  Posts  w^ho  may  be  considered  as 
attached  thereto  "  (B.  C.  VI,  87). 

The  Essequibo  settlement  shortly  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
emancipation  on  the  labor  problem  and  on  the  Indian  question. 
Postholder  McCIintock,  in  a  report  of  that  year  (B.  C.  VI,  141) 
comments  on  'Hhe  general  indisposition  that  prevails  among  all 
classes  on  the  sugar  estates  of  the  Arabian  Coast,"  and  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  Accaways  of  Waini  and  Barima  have  destroyed 
their  habitations  and  gone  to  reside  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Cuyuni  and  Massaruni,  doubtless  still  preserving  in  their  Creole 
Dutch  vocabulary  the  recollection  of  the  '*rum,  gunpowder,  i&c.," 
with  which  they  were  formerly  suppled  at  the  Post. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  labor  led  the  colonists  to  turn  to 
the  Indians,  and  few  of  these  being  left  about  the  post  at  Monica, 
they  employed  all  those  who  came  to  them  for  employment  from 
remoter  districts.  These  Indians,  many  of  whom  lived  about  the 
Barima  and  its  tributaries,  did  not  give  up  their  homes  and  settle 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plantations  where  they  worked  or  at 
the  post  of  Pomeroon,  but  they  came  for  short  periods  of  time, 
and  when  the  work  was  over  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
colonists  took  advantage  of  their  ignorance  to  bind  them  by 
oppressive  contracts  and  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  the  quality 
of  the  goods  in  which  the  services  were  paid.  To  correct  these 
difficulties,  regulations  were  framed  by  the  Colonial  authorities  to 
the  effect  that  the  Indians  '^  could  not  be  forced  from  their  homes 
by  any  person  or  persons  from  Pomeroon  to  work  as  labourers  with- 
out their  own  free  will  and  consent,  and  that  if  they  were  ill-used 
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or  paid  lees  than  they  might  have  agreed  for,  they  mast  make 
their  complaints  known  to  me  [the  Superintendent  of  Rivers  and 
Creeks]  upon  my  arrival  in  the  river  [Pomeroon],  when  their  case 
would  be  attended  to "  (B.  C.  VI,  71).  With  the  object  of 
carrying  out  these  regulations,  the  Superintendent  of  Rivers  and 
Creeks  went  to  Pomeroon  to  hear  complaints;  not  only  that,  but 
he  extended  his  journeys  into  the  territory  west  of  the  Pomeroon 
and  visited  among  the  Indians,  inviting  them  to  make  any  com- 
plaint they  desired  of  the  settlers  by  whom  they  had  been 
employed  (B.  C.  VI,  65-75,  94-99). 

The  practice  of  making  these  visits  was  continued  only  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  seems  finally  to  have  come  to  an  end  in 
1844,  when  McClintock  made  his  last  journey  in  the  district. 

Even  the  Colonial  ofiScers  were  charged  with  gross  injustice  in 
the  matter.    Superintendent  King  reported  in  1840  (B.  C.  VI,  97): 

"  Several  Warrow  Indians  complained  that  they  were  greatly  imposed 
upon  by  the  people  at  Pomeroon  by  making  them  work  for  them,  njvag 
that  the  Governor  or  Superintendent  sent  for  them,  and  that  when  they 
went  out  they  made  them  work" 

This  is  in  line  with  the  statement  of  Hilhouse,  the  Quarter- 
master-General of  Indians,  in  November,  1823  (B.  C.  VI,  24): 

"  The  Indians  employed  have  had  their  payment  withheld  till  they  are 
exceedingly  dissatisfied,  and  the  faith  of  Government  sacrificed  to  the 
inactivity  of  individuals." 

That  the  oflficials  of  British  Guiana  might  be  found  accusing 
the  Spanish  of  ill-treating  the  Indians  would  not  be  surprising, 
and  their  statements  based  on  the  reports  of  Indians  on  that 
subject  are  of  course  hardly  admissible  as  evidence.  But  these 
last  statements  are  admissions  against  interest,  made  by  these 
officials  themselves,  and  offered  in  evidence  in  support  of  the 
British  Case.  They  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  allegation 
made  in  the  Case  itself  (p.  108)  that  *'any  attempt  to  compel  the 
Indians  to  enforced  labor,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  was 
sternly  checked." 
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The  number  of  Indians  so  employed  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  large.  Superintendent  McClintock  reports  June  30, 
1850  (B.  C.  VI,  181),  that  out  of  4,000  Indians  in  Barima  and 
Waini,  "  100,  and  no  more,  is  about  the  average  that  repair  to  the 
sugar  estates  in  search  of  work." 

No  conclusion  can  certainly  be  drawn  from  the  above  facts  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  political  control,  except  that  perhaps  they 
may  account  further  for  the  use  of  the  Creole-Dutch  language 
in  Barima,  which  the  British  Case  seems  to  contend  is  an 
evidence  of  such  control.  The  fact  that  planters  hired  the 
Indians  to  work,  and  that  when  they  ill  treated  the  Indians 
and  failed  to  pay  them  their  wages  or  paid  them  in  inferior 
goods,  the  Colonial  authorities  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  and 
compelled  the  planters  to  live  up  to  their  contracts,  is  not  an 
exercise  of  control  over  Indians.  Any  Spaniard  living  in 
Angostura  or  in  Caracas,  any  foreigner  in  short,  might  have 
worked  for  the  planters  on  the  same  terms  and  had  the  same 
privilege  of  a  judicial  cognizance  of  his  complaint.  The  fact  that 
the  Colonial  authorities  afforded  through  their  courts  a  remedy  in 
such  disputes  is  no  evidence  of  control  over  the  Indians  any  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  employment  is  an  evidence  of  such 
oontrol. 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch  and  by  the 

British,  following  the  Dutch  example,  during  the  first  half  of  the 

oentury  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  adopted  by  the  Spanish,  and 

namerous  citations  may  be  made  from  the  evidence  to  show  this 

difference,  entirely  on  the  authority  of  English  official  observers. 

Quartermaster-General  Hilhouse  describes  the  great  influence 

which  the  Spanish  missions  had  had  upon  the  Indians,  showing 

that  it  had  accomplished  what  Dutch  influence  had  entirely  failed 

to  accomplish.     He  says  (B.  C.  VI,  33): 

*^  The  Jesuits  of  the  Missions^  prior  to  the  political  disturbances  in  that 
quarter,  had  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of  comparative  discipline  and 
drilization  aa  even  to  reclaim  them  from  their  natural  propensities  as 
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hunters,  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.     The  superior  cultiyatioD 
of  the  refugee  Spanish  Indians  in  the  Morocco  Creek  is  a  proof  of  this. 

"  Their  capacity  for  discipline  was  such  that  they  acted  in  regular 
bodies  in  support  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  cause  of  the  Royalists,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  OoTernment  was  such  that,  on  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  trouble,  great  numbers  emigrated  rather  than  acknowledge  the  growing 
ascendancy  of  the  patriots." 

Mr.  Hilhouse  had  been  Quarter  master- General  of  the  Indians, 

and  probably  knew  as  much  about  them  as  anybody  else  in  the 

colony.     He  says,  in  1834  (B.  C.  VI,  52),  in  describing  the  Id- 

dians  who  came  from  the  Spanish  missions: 

**  To  the  credit  of  these  people  be  it  spoken  that  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  the  period  of  their  first  emigration,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  of  those  disgraceful  atrocities  that  daily  characterize  the  Colonial 
tribes,  notwithstanding  the  Post  of  Pomeroon  has  been  till  within  the  last 
few  months  conducted  to  my  certain  knowledge  with  a  laxity  of  probity 
and  discipline,  disgraceful  to  the  Colony  and  enough  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  all  within  its  influence. 

''  Of  the  Arawaaks  and  other  tribes  in  the  district  of  the  Pomeroon  Post 
I  can  only  say  that  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  reduced  them  to  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  degradation  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
European  possession. 

"  The  task  of  civilization  if  not  utterly  hopeless  must  be  very  slow  with 
them." 

This  painful  contrast  between  the  effects  of  Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish influence  over  the  Indians,  is  a  part  of  the  evidence  adduced 
by  the  British  Case. 

The  quarterly  return  of  the  Postholder  of  Pomeroon,  dated 
September  30,  1833  (B.  C.  VI,  50),  shows  the  movements  of  In- 
dians about  the  post.  It  also  indicates  the  prevailing  source  of 
demoralization.  The  usual  memorandum  with  reference  to  the 
Indians  calling  at  the  post  is  that  they  received  '*  refreshment." 
''  On  one  day  six  Indians  left  the  post  on  leave  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health."  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  matters  are  put  in 
evidence  as  proof  of  political  control.  Certainly  if  rum  could  bring 
it  about,  all  that  the  Dutch  left  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
political  control  was  completed  by  the  British — at  least  as  to  the 
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Indians  that  hung  about  the  posts  until  they  were  obliged  to 

leave  **for  the  recovery  of  their  health." 

Superintendent  McClintock,  in  a  report  of  September  30,  1850 

(B.  C.  VI,  184-5),  discloses  with  conclusive  sharpness  the  source 

of  the  influence  of  the  English  upon  the  Indians.     He  says  that 

during  the  days  of  slavery  the  population  of  the  colony  considered 

it  necessary  to  gain,  no  matter  how,  the  affections  or  good  wishes 

of  the  Indians,  '*  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  accom- 

pHshed  by  an  annual  distribution  of  presents;  but  the  free  use  of 

rum  to  them  who  called  at  the  respective  posts  cemented  still 

tighter  the  bonds  of  friendship." 

''  This  authorized  system  of  demoralizatiou,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  call 
it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  say,  the  unlimited  distribution  of  rum,  was 
practised  at  every  Indian  post  throughout  the  province,  and,  in  a  manner 
recognized  as  one  of  the  then  laws  of  the  land,  in  which  light  it  was  con- 
tinued to  be  viewed  until  freedom  to  the  Blacks  was  proclaimed:  but  no 
sooner  had  this  magnanimous  boon  been  granted  (which  in  one  respect  was 
equally  beneficial  to  the  poor  Indian,  for  the  then  deleterious  system  of 
giving  them  rum  ceased),  than  those  very  people  (the  Indians)  were,  but  in 
no  indirect  way,  cast  off,  the  Whites  telling  them:  We  no  longer  require 
yoar  assistance,  no  more  presents  will  be  given,  no  more  rations  of  tish, 
plantains,  &c.,  issued,  in  a  word,  the  negroes  are  free,  and  yon  can  with- 
draw from  the  posts  and  return  again  to  the  wilds/' 

In  connection   with  the  above  statement  of    Superintendent 

McClintock,  a  faithful  official,   than   whom  no  one  had  better 

means  of  knowing  the  relations  of  the  Colony  with  the  Indians,  it 

is  beautiful  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schomburgk,  made  in  his 

letter  of  October  23,    1841  (B.  C.   VII,  33),  in   answer  to  Gov- 

eraor  Light's  inquiry   '*upon  what  grounds  I  claimed,   in  Her 

Britannic  Majesty's  name,  the  right  of  possession  of  the  River 

Barima  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Amacuraas  the  western 

boundary."    He  said: 

'^Oreat  Britain  has  been  partly  actuated  by  philanthropical  motives  to 
•ee  the  boundaries  of  British  Ouiana  determined,  in  order  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  such  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  live  within  her  boundary,  and  the  com- 
pvmtiTely  few  who  remain  of  that  interesting  portion  of  her  subjects  look 
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with  the  greatest  expectation  for  the  moment  when  they  may  condder 
themselyes  secure  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  unprincipled  men." 

Mr.  McClintock's  objection  in  1871  (B.  C.  VI,  212)  to  Venezuelan 
occupation  was  less  philanthropic: 

'*  To  say  what  would  be  the  result  in  case  the  Spanish  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  Marucea  is  easily  stated.  Rum  and  other  sphits  would  be  intro- 
duced from  the  Oronoko  in  large  quantities.  Ketail  spirit  shops  would 
be  established  at  the  mouth  of  Marucea  and  at  other  places,  which  would 
interfere  very  materially  with  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  that 


source." 


The  objection  here  is  not  to  Venezuelan  practices^  but  to  the 
effects  of  commercial  competition  upon  similar  British  practices. 

Two  other  quotations  may  be  given,  one  referring  to  an  earlier, 

the  other  to  a  later  period.   The  first,  made  by  Hilhouseina  report 

of  1834,  advocating  the  abolition  of  all  the  posts  except  that  of 

Pomeroon,  the  retention  of  which  he  advised  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  frontier  post,  predicted  the  results  to  the  Indians  of  the 

policy  then  pursued  by  the  Colony.     He  said  (B.  C.  VI,  53): 

''Beyond  this  the  experience  of  seventeen  years  and  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indians^  under  every  circumstance^  public  or  domestic 
convinces  me  that  all  the  other  Posts  are  decided  public  nuisances;  eit» 
agencies  without  au  object,  except  the  annihilation  of  the  Indians  be  such. 
I  would  recommend  their  immediate  abolition,  the  nearest  Burgher  Captain 
being  substituted  in  their  charge  as  Protector,  since  as  long  as  they  are 
kept  up  all  attempts  at  civilization  must  necessarily  fail." 

The  second  citation  is  from  an  equally  good  authority,  Mr. 

McTurk,  and  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  namely,  1893.    It 

contains  the  fulfilment  of  Hilhouse's  prediction.     Mr.  McTurk 

says  (B.  C.  VII,  333): 

**  The  Indian  population  of  the  lower  part  of  this  district  is  dying  out 
fast," 

And  he  adds: 

**  The  primary  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  mortality  among  the 
Indians  has  been  the  liquor  traffic  at  Bartica," — 

a  traffic  conducted  immediately  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Mr. 
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\icTurk  himself,  whose  official  residence,  Ealacoon,  was  on  Bar- 
ilea  Point. 

Id  reference  to  maintenance  of  the  peace,  the  Indians  appear 
to  have  been  so  thoroughly  demoralized  by  their  contact  with  the 
Dutch  and  British  settlements  that  they  showed  very  little  further 
disposition  to  engage  in  wars.  Upon  one  occasion  hostilities  were 
threatened  between  two  tribes  (B.  C.  VI,  37),  and  the  British 
Postholder  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Thei*e  is 
Qothing,  however,  to  show  that  this  was  in  any  respect  an  exer- 
cise of  control  or  other  than  a  purely  voluntary  arbitration. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  employment  of  the 
Indians  for  military  purposes  after  1814. 

Much  is  said  about  so-called  Enrolments  of  Indians.  These 
were  simply  memoranda  that  were  kept  by  the  Postholders  on  the 
frontier  of  the  tribes  in  the  neighborhood.  Several  of  them  are 
given  in  the  testimony  annexed  to  the  British  Case  (for  example, 
B.  C.  VI,  12-3).  Nearly  all  of  these  were  Indians  who  lived 
on  the  Elssequibo  or  on  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  rivers 
below  the  falls,  as  is  shown  by  the  short  distance  from  the  Mas- 
saruni post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Another  group  is  credited 
to  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  indicate 
that  they  were  beyond  the  falls;  but  the  note  in  reference  to  these 
is  as  follows: 

'^ These  people  are  in  general  a  trading  and  wandering  tribe.  They  go 
every  year  to  the  Spanish  Savannah  and  Settlements ;  to  the  Macusse  and 
Adray  nations  as  soon  as  their  cultivation  grounds  are  prepared  and 
planted." 

The  memorandum  and  its  accompanying  entry  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  relation  of  these  nomadic  tribes  was  much  closer 
to  the  Spaniards  than  to  the  British,  yet  it  is  an  entry  on  a  so- 
called  *'  Enrolment"  of  Indians. 

As  to  military  service,  Hilhouse  stated  in  his  testimony  at  the 
trial  of  BiUy  William  (B.  0.  VI,  41),  that   a  treaty  had  been 
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made  by  the  Colony  with  the  Arrowacks,  Warrows  and  Caribs, 
and  he  added: 

''I  have  only  understood  the  Treaty  to  be  as  retaining  them  as  soldiers 
in  the  defence  of  the  Colony,  that  they  obey  all  calls  of  the  Colony  for 
service,  in  consequence  of  which  an  allowance  is  made  every  three  yean 
which  they  consider  as  a  retaining  fee.  I  think  it  is  the  only  tie— they  look 
on  it  as  subjecting  them  to  serve  when  called  on  solely  as  allies.  There  is 
uo  clause  I  have  heard  of  calling  on  them  to  submit  to  the  laws  in  other 
respects. " 

There  was  no  restraint  upon  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 
They  moved  about  in  or  out  of  the  district  as  they  pleased.  Thos, 
in  1845,  Postholder  McClintock  reports  a  general  movement  of 
Accaway  Indians  from  the  coast  district  of  Barama  to  the  Cuyuni 
(B.  C.  VI,  142.) 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  a  supposed  jurisdiction  exercised  by  ihe 
British  over  the  Indians  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  In  regard 
to  this  we  have  a  very  important  statement,  made  as  late  as  1831 
by  one  who  surely  should  have  known,  as  he  was  a  "  Protector 
of  Indians,"  and  had  been  for  forty  years  in  the  Colony. 

This  was  Van  Ryck  de  Groot,  who  testified  at  the  trial  of 
Billy  William,  as  to  the  scope  of  his  duties.  He  says  (B.  C. 
VI,  41): 

"If  an  Indian  made  a  complaint  to  me  I  should  act  as  a  mediator,  not 
as  a  Magistrate.  If  the  injuring  party  did  not  choose  to  appear,  I  should 
not  feel  myself  authorized  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  In  their  quarrels  I 
should  consider  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  unless  they  called  on  me  as 
mediator;  there  is  no  order  not  to  interfere,  nor  the  contrary ;  on  a  gnint 
the  grantee  is  ordered  not  to  molest  the  Indians,  but  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship. I  give  presents  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  to  the  Indians,  they  are 
a  retaining  fee  for  their  fidelity  and  friendship,  the  presents  are  not  ever 
wilfully  neglected,  they  may  be  withheld  by  accident,  the  Indians  consider 
them  as  presents  to  them  as  friends  and  allies,  not  as  subjecta  I  do  not 
know  they  have  any  mode  of  recording  events  or  any  substitute  for  writing: 
any  compact  between  them  and  us  is  oral  only." 

The  above  statement  shows  clearly  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called    *' jurisdiction"    of    British   Colonial  oflBcials  in  disputes 
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of  Indians.  The  occasions  on  which  any  such  settlement  of  dis- 
putes is  referred  to  are  very  few  in  number.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  court  or  process  in  connection  with  these  set- 
tlements. As  indicated  by  De  Oroot,  they  were  cases  of  volun- 
tary submission  to  arbitration.  This  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the 
British  Case,  which  says  (p.  101): 

^  In  all  matters  of  complaint  by  Indians  they  acted  as  mediators  in  the 
first  instance,  but  where  mediation  was  improper  it  was  their  duty  to  use 
every  legal  means  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  to  procure  for  him  ade- 
quate redress,  if  necessary  bringing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  notice  of 
the  legal  authorities  of  the  Colony." 

This  statement  is  so  guarded  that  it  is  difficult  to  infer  from  it 
any  allegation  as  to  a  prevailing  practice.  No  case  is  referred  to 
by  the  text  except  the  very  case  we  have  just  cited,  that  of  Billy 
William,  which  was  not  a  case  in  point,  as  both  the  locus  of  the 
crime  and  the  fact  that  the  Indian  was  a  resident  of  the  colony 
brought  the  case  within  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial 
court.  The  question  is  not  so  much  what  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 
tectors was  '*  where  mediation  was  improper"  as  what  they  did, 
and  what  the  legal  authorities  of  the  colony  did  when  the  matter 
was  brought  to  their  attention.  As  to  this,  nothing  whatever  is 
said. 

The  British  Case  goes  on  to  say  that  in  cases  of  Indian  mur- 
derers who  had  laid  themselves  open  to  the  application  of  the  In- 
I  dian  law  of  blood  revenge,  in  some  instances  ''  the  parties  to  the 
vmidetta  submitted  their  feud  to  the  Protectors  or  Postholder^s 
arbitration.'*  This,  again,  is  simply  a  voluntary  submission  of  a 
dispute  to  the  mediation  of  a  third  party,  and  indicates  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  existence  and  exercise  of  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

The  case  of  Manoel  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Superin- 
tttddent  Crichton  in  1839  was  making  a  journey  in  the  Barima, 
afiparenUy  with  the  object  of  receiving  Indian  complaints  of 
opproosiop  on  the  part  of  settlers  who  had  employed  them  at 
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Essequibo  (B.  0.  VI,  65-Y6).  On  his  way  to  Onoboe,  an 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Barima,  he  was  met  by  three  Indians, 
who  were  in  search  of  him  to  come  and  settle  a  dispute,  which 
they  were  afraid  would  end  in  blood.  This  was  the  case  of 
Mauoel.  The  charge  against  Manoel  was  that  he  had  forcibly  dis- 
possessed another  Indian  of  his  land,  and  Crichton  gave  an  opinion 
that  Manoel  should  give  up  the  land  to  the  owner.  With  this 
decision  the  accused  seemed  perfectly  satisfied;  in  fact,  as  far  as 
appears,  Crichton  was  acting  in  the  position  of  mediator,  the 
attitude  which  De  Groot  had  stated,  only  a  few  years  before,  that 
he  habitually  assumed  in  disputes  between  Indians.  The  Indians 
of  the  village,  however,  were  dissatisfied  that  Manoel  was  not 
ordered  to  move  out  at  once,  and  made  an  accusation  against  him 
of  having  killed  his  wife.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Crichton 
made  the  singular  remark  that  ''  finding  that  this  unfortunate 
transaction  had  taken  place  *  *  *  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barima  River,  where  the  Government  has  never  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion, I  felt  the  difiBculty  of  taking  a  decided  step  in  the  matter, 
and  endeavored  to  restore  peace  among  them  by  reason  and  per- 
suasion first  and  then  threats,  and  imagined  that  I  had  succeeded." 
Starting  upon  his  return,  however,  he  received  word  that  Manoel 
had  threatened  to  kill  his  accusers,  and  he  accordingly  took  him 
away  with  him.  Two  months  later  he  took  Manoel  back  to 
Onoboe  (B.  C.  VI,  78).  No  statement  is  made  as  to  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  authorities  in  this  case,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  Colonial  Government  decided  that  the  case 
did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  cases  of  Pauli  and  Maul,  upon  which  great  stress  appears 
to  be  laid  in  the  British  Case  (pp.  102-8),  are  in  no  sense  an  evidence 
of  control  over  the  Indians.  Both  Pauli  and  Maul,  against 
whom  the  proceedings  were  taken,  were  Essequibo  colonists, 
and  even  if  the  proceedings  had  not  been  abortive,  as  they 
were,  it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  oppressive  treatment  of  Indians  by 
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the  colonists.  All  that  the  Superintendent  of  Rivers  and  Creeks 
did  in  the  matter  was  to  get  together  the  evidence  to  support  the 
prosecution,  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Both  Pauli  and  Maul  were  arrested  within  the  territories 
of  Elssequibo,  one  at  Moinic^  and  the  other  at  Spring  Oarden,  near 
Supenaara  (B.  C.  VI,  99). 

The  trial  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  farce,  the 
Crown  electing  not  to  proceed  on  one  indictment  and  the  defend- 
ant being  acquitted  on  the  other,  as  the  Indian  witnesses  were 
not  allowed  to  testify,  "on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  no 
religious  belief"  (B.  C,  p.  103). 

A  court  which  rejected  the  evidence  of  Indians  against  white 
men  as  incompetent  could  not  be  said  to  afford  a  very  val- 
uable remedy  in  cases  of  wrongs  done  to  Indians  by  whites. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  a  claim  of  political  control  was  estab- 
lisbed  by  reason  of  the  affording  of  such  '^  protection  "  as  this  to 
to  the  Indians. 

Even  if  Maul  had  not  been  acquitted,  the  case  would  have  been 
inconclusive,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  British  Case  (p.  103)  that  ''  no 
objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  raised  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings."  The  important  question,  therefore,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  crime  committed 
in  Barima  was  never  raised. 

Superintendent  King's  report  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
81,  1840  (B.  C.  VI,  100-2)  states  that  in  November  he  was  at 
the  Pomeroon,  and  that  ''there  were  no  Indians  working  for  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pomeroon  on  account  of  the  way  Pauli 
and  Maul  had  acted  towards  them,  and  they  said  they  would  not 
work  until  they  saw  how  the  case  was  settled." 

If  the  Indians  were  waiting  for  a  satisfactory  termination  of 
the  trial  before  again  beginning  work  in  Pomeroon,  they  must 
have  waited  for  a  long  time. 

The  case  of  Billy  William  is  also  without  signiflcance.     Billy 
was  an  Indian  whose  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
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lived  at  or  near  the  British  settlements.  His  case  is  stated  at 
length  in  the  evidence  (B.  C.  VI,  40),  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  murder  with  which  he  was  charged  was  committed  on 
the  Essequibo,  and  that  William  himself  went  to  the  Protector  of 
Indians  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived  and  gave  himself  up 
(B.  C.  VI,  44). 

The  case  is  evidently  not  one  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
in  dispute.  The  most  important  point  to  be  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  it  is  the  testimony  of  Hilhouse,  the  Quartermaster-Gteneral 
of  Indians  (B.  C.  VI,  40),  who  made  a  remarkable  statement 
which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
British  criminal  law  was  applied  to  the  Indians  in  1831.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Indians,  he  said: 

''  I  am  partially  acquainted  with  their  language,  with  their  manners  aod 
customs  perfectly.  They  have  customs,  but  no  code  of  laws,  but  have  the 
lex  talionia  in  all  the  tribes;  on  almost  all  occasions  they  exercise  the  Uz 
ialionis  when  a  white  mediation  does  not  step  in  to  buy  off  the  murder  by 
a  pecuniary  consideration.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  family  of  Indians 
in  the  Colony  in  which  an  instance  of  this  retaliation  has  not  occurred/' 

If  this  were  true  of  Indians  in  the  colony^  what  must  have 
been  the  situation  as  to  Indians  outside  of  the  colony,  in  the  ter- 
ritory now  in  question? 

Every  case  of  the  exercise  of  British  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
cited,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  cited,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  British  Case.  They  do  not  number  half  a  dozen,  and  in  each 
one  of  them  there  is  some  specific  fact  as  to  the  locus  of  the  crime 
or  residence  of  the  offender,  which  makes  the  jurisdiction  of  no 
significance  so  far  as  the  question  of  political  control  is  concerned. 
If  there  had  been  others,  they  would  have  been  cited.  We  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  these  were  all.  Nevertheless,  Hilhouse,  the 
the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Indians,  who  probably  knew 
more  about  it  than  any  living  person,  who  had  been  Quarter- 
master-General eight  years  before,  speaking  as  late  as  1831,  at  a 
time  when  the  British   had  been  in  control  of  the  colony  for 
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twenty-eight  years,  said  that  there  was  uot  an  Indian  family  in 
the  colony  where  there  was  not  an  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
law  of  retaliation  and  hlood  revenge.  Continuing  his  testimony 
in  the  Colonial  Court  room,  he  made  this  grim  statement : 

**  If  prisoner  was  acquitted  I  do  not  think  the  Indians  would  spare  this 
man  unless  the  Goyernor  or  some  other  person  arranged  compensation  for 
the  death  of  this  woman  ;  otherwise  the  avenger  of  her  death  is  now  in  this 
room." 

In  view  of  the  above,  how  idle  it  is  to  talk  about  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  wandering  tiibes  of  Indians,  neither  named  or 
numbered,  unidentified  by  the  Colonial  authorities,  never  coming 
in  contact  with  the  Colonial  authorities,  and  inhabitating,  when 
they  inhabited  any  particular  place,  a  territory  stretching  over  a 
space  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  outside  plantation  of  the 
colony,  and  to  cite  as  proof  of  such  jurisdiction  a  journey  made 
by  Mr.  Crichton  and  another  made  by  Mr.  King,  who  were 
hunting  up  complaints  against  Essequibo  employers  of  Indian 
labor,  and  in  one  or  two  trivial  disputes  acted  as  voluntary 
mediators  between  the  parties.  In  this  very  colony,  British 
criminal  law  was  so  little  applied  to  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  settlements  themselves  that  Mr.  Hilhouse  could  say  that 
there  was  not  an  Indian  family  in  the  colony  where  a  murder 
had  not  been  committed  and  privately  avenged,  and  in  giving 
his  testimony  in  court  at  the  trial  of  an  Indian  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  could  make  the  horrible  statement  that  if  the  prisoner 
were  acquitted,  ''  the  avenger  of  her  death  is  now  in  this  room." 

The  last  journey  of  the  kind  referred  to  was  that  taken  by 
Superintendent  McClintock,  December  31,  1844,  when  he  went 
to  the  Barama  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  which  he  heard  had 
taken  place  between  certain  Indians.  He  travelled  three  hundred 
miles  and  was  gone  about  two  weeks,  but  took  no  action  when  he 
investigated  the  affair  (B.  C.  VI,  134-6).  He  does  not  even  tell 
us  why  no  action  was  taken. 

The  case  of  Frederick,  an  Indian  charged  with  murder,  which 
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was  tried  in  the  Colonial  Court  February  13,  1882,  has  do  signifi- 
cance, as  the  Indian,  Frederick,  resided  in  E^equibo,  and  the 
crime  was  committed  in  Essequibo,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
(B.  C.  VI,  47). 

In  reference  to  the  so-called  "  Appointment  of  Indian  Chiefs," 
to  which  extensive  reference  is  made  in  the  British  Case,  no  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  prevailed  as  early  as  1850  of  making  such 
appointments  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  recognition  of  a  previous 
selection  made  by  the  Indians. 

In  1823  Hilhouse  writes  to  the  Governor  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  chiefs  (B.  C.  VI,  34) : 

''  I  have  also  to  request^  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  generally,  that  your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  prohibit  all  interference  of  the  whites  in  the 
nomination  of  their  Captains,  as  different  indiridaals  have  iu  many 
instances  taken  upon  themselves  this  right,  which  is  purely  elective  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  thereby  given  rise  to  great  discontent 
and  family  animosities.'* 

Timmerman,  Protector  of  the  Indians,  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Essequibo,  January  26,  1883: 

"  The  Indian  Captains,  which  Mr.  Hilhouse  asserts  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Postholders,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fact,  at  all  events  in  the 
Pomeroon  district,  where  no  deviation  has  been  practiced  contrary  to  the 
ancient  established  custom  of  leaving  tlie  choice  of  their  Captains  to  the 
tribes  themselves  (whenever  a  vacancy  occurs)'*  (B.  C.  VI,  49). 

The  practice  of  giving  an  appointment  or  commission  as  a 
Captain  to  chiefs  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  begun  about 
1834,  in  which  year  Captain  Juan,  who  was  already  Chief  of  the 
Spanish  Indians  who  had  settled  in  Moruca,  was  appointed  Cap 
tain  (B.  C.  VI,  57). 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  significance  this  paper  given  to  one 
who  was  already  a  chief  could  have. 

Governor  D'Urban,  in  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
Goderich,  November  2(),  1881,  fairly  defines  the  relation  of  the 
Colony  to  the  Indians  (B.  C.  VI,  43): 
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'^  Mr.  Bagot  has  justly  said  that  *  we  have  not  dis))08ses8ed  the  Indians 
of  their  territory,'  they  occupy  it  as  freely  and  uninterruptedly  for  every 
purpose  which  is  essential  or  agreeable  to  them,  as  if  we  had  never  come 
hither  (by  the  way  we  only  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  Dutch),  but  the 
tribes  who  live  within  reach  of  civilization,  derive  most  solid  and  important 
benefits  from  our  regular  and  constant  assistance." 

The  facts  stated  in  this  chapter  show  that  whatever  interpreta- 
tion may  be  put  upon  the  treaty  as  to  the  significance  of  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  either  of  settlement  or  of  political  control  in  the  dis- 
puted territory  since  1814,  no  extension  was  made  before  1860 
beyond  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
London.  The  territory  now  in  dispute  was  substantially  in  the 
same  situation,  both  as  to  settlement  and  as  to  political  control, 
as  it  had  been  in  1814.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  British  Case. 

This  evidence  shows  that  there  was  neither  settlement  nor  the 
exercise  of  political  control  by  the  British  in  the  interior  west  of 
the  Cuyuni  falls,  or  in  the  coast  territory  west  of  Moruca. 

The  Agreement  of  1850  that  neither  party  would  occupy  or 
encroach  upon  the  territory  in  dispute,  has  been  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Diplomatic  Correspondence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  it  here. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  British  conten- 
tion is  correct,  that  acts  of  occupation  subsequent  to  1814  are  to 
be  considered  as  establishing  title  in  this  arbitration,  which 
Venezuela  denies^  no  such  effect  can  be  given  to  any  act  of  occupa- 
tion after  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  and  while  it  continues  in 
force,  nor  can  any  existing  occupation  or  political  control  ripen 
during  the  continuance  of  the  agreement.  The  question  of  title 
to  the  disputed  territory  is,  as  it  were,  in  suspense,  and  each  State 
debars  itself  from  the  right  to  extend  in  any  manner  its  occupation 
therein,  or  to  take  any  benefit  by  the  running  of  any  prescriptive 
period.  It  constitutes  an  estoppel  upon  both  parties  as  to  such 
acts,  and  if  either  party  performs  such  an  act  it  is  also  estopped 
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from  deriving  any  benefit  iu  law  therefi-oni.  All  questions  of 
occupancy  or  political  control  whether  arising  under  Rule  (o)  of 
the  Treaty  or  under  any  other  branch  of  this  investigation  become 
inoperative,  as  far  as  their  effect  upon  the  creation  or  confirm- 
ing of  title  is  concerned,  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
this  agreement.  No  period  can  run  after  the  adoption  of  this 
agreement.  All  operation  of  law  as  to  the  establishment  of  title 
is  in  suspense  during  this  agreement.  An  absolute  line  of  demar- 
cation is  established  in  the  boundary  controversy  by  the  year 
1850,  after  which  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  agreement  no 
act  of  either  party  has  any  legal  eflfect  whatever. 

The  Agreement  of  1850  was  appealed  to  by  the  British  Ooveni- 
ment  as  late  as  1887,  and  has  never  been  abrogated.  It  is  there- 
fore still  in  force. 

A  word  must  be  said  here  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Thomas 
Garrett  (B.  C.  VI,  212).  Garrett  was  a  Creole  of  Georgetown, 
who  in  September,  1874,  committed  a  murder  in  Georgetown  and 
escaped  into  the  Barima  territory.  He  was  pursued  there  by 
British  Guiana  police  and  arrested  ''on  the  banks  of  the  Amacura," 
brought  to  Georgetown,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced. 

According  to  Governor  Longden  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
January  30,  1875  (B.  C.  VI,  218): 

'*  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  which  the  con- 
stables give  with  the  existing  maps  of  the  district,  which  maps  are  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  and  probably  equally  incorrect.  The  country  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wilderness,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
and  by  Venezuela  alike.  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory 
referred  to  by  Colonel  Wilson  in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  the 
JOth  December,  1850,  with  regard  to  which  he  exchanged  declarations  with 
the  Venezuelan  Government  that  'neither  Government  should  occupy  or 
encroach  upon  the  territory  in  dispute.'  As  far  as  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned, this  declaration  has  been  carefully  observed,  and  there  are  no  re-^i- 
dent  British  authorities  within  the  district.  But  I  apprehend  that  in 
agreeing  to  this  declaration  Her  Majesty's  Government  never  surrendered 
or  intended  to  surrender  their  claim  to  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory, 
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auleHd  the  bouDdaries  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  should  be  finally 
adjusted,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844." 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  that  **  there  are  no 
resident  British  authorities  within  the  district "  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  statement 
that  "this  declaration  has  been  carefully  observed." 

In  Governor  Longden's  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  on  this 
subject,  dated  February  22,  18Y5,  he  says  (B.  0.  VI,  212): 

**  Garrett  was  arrested  on  the  banks  of  the  Amacura  River,  the  river 
which  was  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  in  1841  as  the  boundary 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  but  which  boundary  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  and  is  nx)t  acknowledged  by  either 
Gavernm^nt. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  its  instruction 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  was  that,  as  far  as  the  Agreement  of  1850  was 
concerned  (B.  C.  VI,  215-6): 

''It  could  not  have  been  intended  that  this  agreement  should  preclude 
either  Government  from  arresting  criminals  in  the  disputed  territory,  and 
that  it  would  be  most  undesirable  that  it  should  have  that  effect. 

''  I  have  also  expressed  to  his  Jjordship  my  opinion  that  for  the  above 
reasons — assuming  Governor  Longden  to  be  right  in  stating  that  (Barrett 
was  arrested  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  not  within  Venezuelan  jurisdic- 
tion— the  trial  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 

''Lord  Carnarvon  has  concurred  in  this  view,  and  instructions  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  have  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 

"I  have  to  instruct  you  to  inform  the  Venezuelan  Government  of  the 
decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  matter. 

**  In  doing  so  you  will  be  careful  to  assure  the  Venezuelan  Government 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment than  to  sanction  any  infringement  of  the  territorial  rights  of  Vene- 
zuela. You  will  point  out  the  very  grave  misfortune  that  it  would  be  to 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  to  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  if  the  disputed 
territory  lying  between  them  were  allowed  to  become  a  sanctuary  in  which 
criminals  from  both  countries  might  take  refuge,  and  so  escape  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes ;  and  you  will  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment feel  confident  that,  on  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  Vene- 
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zuelan  Government  will  recognize  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  de- 
cision which  you  are  instructed  to  communicate  to  them. " 

The  declaration  of  the  British  GoverntneDt  is  most  important 
as  an  admission  that  all  but  special  and  necessary  jurisdiction  is 
prohibited  by  the  Agreement  of  1850  in  the  disputed  territory. 

It  is  an  admission  that  the  exercise  of  such  special  jurisdic- 
tion, arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  an  asylum  for  criminals,  should  not  have 
any  effect  in  establishing  control,  whichever  party  happened  to 
exercise  it. 


CHAPTER  XVm- 

NATIONAL  SECURITY. 

We  summarize  here  the  conclusions  which  we  have  thus  far 
reached. 

1.  That  Spain  discovered  Guiana  and,  by  a  first  and  timely 
settlement  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  perfected  her  title  to  the 
whole  of  the  geographical  unit  known  as  Guiana. 

2.  That,  if  Spain's  discoveries,  settlements  and  armed  expedi- 
t^ions  are  held  to  be  inadequate  to  complete  her  title  to  the  whole 
3f  Guiana,  they  are  certainly  effective  as  to  all  of  the  disputed 
berritoiy. 

:\.  That  even  if  Spain's  inchoate  title  had  not  been  perfected 
when  the  Dutch  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo,  she  had 
not  abandoned  that  region  in  fact,  and  no  presumption  of  an 
abandonment  had  then  arisen;  and  the  Dutch  entry — even  if  a 
peaceful  one— was  premature  and  wrongful. 

4.  That,  in  fact,  the  Dutch  entry  at  E^equibo  was  not  an 
attempt  to  appropriate  lands  believed  to  be  open  to  peaceful 
^ttlement,  but  was  an  act  of  war— the  forcible  appropriation,  in 
War,  of  territory  known  to  be  claimed  by  Spain,  and  as  to  which 
Spain's  purpose  to  hold  and  to  settle  was  well  known. 

5.  That,  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  Dutch  title  by  conquest 

U)  the  places  then  actually  possessed  by  them  in  Guiana,  was  con- 
Grmed  by  cession  from  Spain. 

6.  That  the  treaty  involved  the  concession  that  what  was  not 
Kiven  to  the  Dutch  was  retained  by  Spain,  and  that,  when  the 
limits  of  the  Dutch  possessions  were  marked,  the  territory  beyond 
-^to  the  north  and  west— was  Spain's  territory. 

7.  That,  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  the  Dutch  were 
not  in  the  posseeeion  of  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory. 
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8.  That  the  Dut<:b  could  not  thereafter  acquire  title  to  any  part 
of  the  disputed  territory  save  by  prescription,  and  that  a  public, 
continuous,  adverse,  undisputed,  actual  and  firm  occupation, 
under  a  claim  of  right,  for  fifty  years  was  necessary  to  perfect  a 
title  by  prescription. 

9.  That  there  was  never  any  such  occupation  by  the  Dutch  of 
any  part  of  the  disputed  territory;  every  attempt  at  occupation 
beiug  protested  and  resisted  by  Spain;  and  eveiy  such  attempt 
having  utterly  failed,  except  the  settlement  in  the  Pomeroon 
Moruca  region. 

10.  That  the  exclusive  political  control  which  the  Tribunal  is 
given  an  option  to  consider  as  the  equivalent  of  adverse  holding, 
must  have  the  characteristics  of  an  adverse  holding  which  we 
have  enumerated,  and  that  no  exclusive  political  control  was 
ever  exercised  by  the  Dutch  over  any  part  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory unless  perhaps  it  be  on  the  Pomeroon.  In  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Moruca  post  such  a  control  was  exercised,  but  it  was 
protested  and  resisted  by  Spain  in  every  way  that  was  open  to 
her— as  has  been  every  attempt  to  make  settlements  or  to  assume 
control  of  the  disputed  territory. 

11.  That  the  Agreement  of  1850  cut  off  all  titles  by  prescrip- 
tion or  political  control,  and  established  a  neutral  status  in  the 
disputed  territory;  that  all  acts  of  Great  Britain  since  are  wholly 
ineffectual  to  extend  her  territory  or  to  confirm  her  title. 

12.  That,  whether  the  Dutch  title  is  rested  upon  conquest, 
cession  or  prescription,  it  is  a  strict  and  limited  title,  in  behalf  of 
which  the  rules  as  to  constructive  occupation  cannot  be  invoke^!. 
The  conqueror  gets  only  so  much  as  he  firmly  holds;  the  grantee 
only  what  is  granted;  one  who  prescribes,  only  what  he  has 
actually  appropriated.  None  of  these  can  invoke  against  the 
party  from  whom  the  title  is  wrested  any  rule  of  constructive  oc- 
cupation, such  as  the  rule  of  natuial  boundaries,  of  water  shed, 
of  middle  distance,  or  any  other  rule  that  is  rested  upon  such 
considerations  as  safety  or  convenience,  or  geographical  unity  and 
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the  like.  These  rules  rest  upon  the  theory  that  the  contending 
nations  have  equally  meritorious  and  original  titles,  and  cannot 
be  used  to  extend  a  grant,  or  to  aid  a  disseizor. 

But  Great  Britain  denies  that  the  Dutch  territories  in  Guiana 
were  in  any  way  derived  from  Spain.  She  expressly  disclaims 
any  title  by  conquest,  or  by  cession,  from  Spain.  A  title  by  pre- 
scription is  tentatively  put  forward,  but  the  territory  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  left  undefined,  and  it  seems  to  be  denied  that  this  pre- 
scription is  used  to  cut  off  a  prior  Spanish  title.  It  is  rather  pre- 
scription in  the  sense  of  occupatio.  For  the  British  contention  is 
that  Spain  had  no  title  whatever,  either  to  the  lands  in  Guiana 
originally  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  or  to  those  '*  great  extensions  " 
afterwards  made  by  them;  that  all  of  these  lands  were  terra  ntU- 
lius,  subject  to  be  freely  appropriated  by  any  nation;  that,  there- 
fore, the  Dutch  may  claim  for  their  settlements  the  same  broad 
effects — as  to  their  constructive  limits — that  can  be  claimed  for 
those  of  Spain,  the  discoverer  and  first  settler.  If  the  prescription 
set  up  is  used  to  cut  off  a  prior  Spanish  title,  this  would  hardly  be 
claimed.  The  convenience  and  security  of  a  disseizor  is  not  taken 
account  of.  Now,  while  this  contention  of  Great  Britain  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  the  facts,  and  directly  contradicted  by  the  official 
declarations  of  her  grantor,  made  before  the  grant,  and  directly  to 
her,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  discuss  briefly  the  boundary  question 
upon  the  basis  of  this  contention. 

Upon  the  theory  of  the  British  Case  that  the  actual  settlements 
of  Spain  in  Guiana  did  not  have  relation  to  the  whole  of  that 
province,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory,  but  only  con- 
firmed her  title  as  a  discoverer  to  such  parts  of  it  as  were  actually 
occupied  by  her — leaving  all  other  parts  open  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Dutch — and  that  there  was  an  implied  abandonment  by  Spain 
which  roust  prevail  even  against  her  expressed  intent  to  occupy 
the  whole,  what  are  the  rules  of  law  as  to  the  limits  that  will  be 
allowed  to  the  Dutch  settlements?  Are  they  to  be  fixed  upon  a 
baais  that  admits  a  constructive  possession  of  vast  unoccupied 
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areas,  upon  a  basis  that  allows  to  the  Dutch  all  of  the  equitable 
exteusions  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  settlemeats  of  the  dis- 
coverer? 

May  the  second  comer,  for  instance,  claim  one-half,  or  even 
more  if  a  natural  boundary  suggests  it,  of  the  territory  that  inter- 
venes between  his  settlements  and  those  of  the  discoverer?  If  io 
this  unoccupied,  intermediate  space,  there  is  a  region  that  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  safety  of  each  settlement,  has  the  dis- 
coverer and  first  comer  no  preferential  right?  Are  the  intend- 
ments of  law,  as  to  the  extent  of  an  occupancy,  to  be  given  their 
full  scope  in  behalf  of  the  first  comer  and  exhausted  before  the 
rights  of  the  second  comer  can  be  considered,  or  do  they  enter  in 
parity  of  right?  Or  is  it  true— as  seems  to  be  claimed  by  the 
British  Case— that  all  of  the  equitable  intendments  and  construc- 
tive extensions  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  second  comer?  May  be 
extend  his  limits  so  as  to  close  the  access  to  the  discoverer^s  settle- 
ments and  to  command  the  entire  interior  possessions  of  the  dis- 
coverer and  reach  to  the  very  heart  of  his  settlements? 

May  the  second  comer  not  only  claim  a  middle  line,  but  extend 
himself,  by  construction,  to  the  fenced  possessions  of  the  discoverer 
and  first  settler? 

Given,  settlements  by  the  discoverer  on  the  Orinoco,  and  by 
the  second  comer  on  the  Essequibo,  may  the  second  comer  make 
the  Orinoco  the  line  of  division?  Is  the  discoverer  to  be  treated 
with  severity,  and  the  one  who  followed  in  the  road  he  had  opened, 
with  liberality?  The  rules  suggested  by  the  British  Case  seem  to 
imply  all  this. 

In  the  British  Counter-Case  (par.  9,  p.  136)  we  have  the  state- 
ment: 

"  There  is  no  distiucLiou  between  the  first  and  second  comer  beyond  this 
that,  as  ah'eiidy  stated,  the  Grst  coiner  has  a  right  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  take  possession  of  his  discovery;  otherwise  the  same  rules  apply  to  the 
original  possessor  as  to  the  person  taking  subsequent  possession." 
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In  subdivision  4  of  the  Principles  of  Law  given  in  the  British 
Case  (p.  149)  it  is  said : 

"As  between  two  or  more  neighbouring  and  rival  settlements,  the  line  of 
division  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule  applicable  to  all 
cases.  A  line  must  be  looked  for  which  shall  divide  the  country  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which^  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  local  circum- 
stances, seem  those  of  natural  division.  But  great  weight  must  also  be 
given  to  the  relative  importance  and  presumable  power  of  expansion  in  the 
direction  of  the  vacant  territory  of  the  settlements,  between  which  it  is  to 
be  divided." 

The  rule  here  stated  is  that,  if  the  second  comer  is  more 
wealthy,  populous  and  powerful  than  the  discoverer,  the  terri- 
torial division  is  to  be  upon  the  lines  of  the  relative  importance 
and  power  of  the  discoverer  and  the  intruder. 

In  the  dispute  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  as 
to  the  Oregon  boundary,  Great  Britain  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  aif^unient.  Mr.  Twiss  (Oregon  Case,  p.  312)  represents  Mr. 
Gallatin,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  putting  forward,  as 
a  consideration  affecting  title  by  contiguity,  the  superior  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  settle  the  territory.  This  theory  was 
utterly  rejected  by  Oreat   Britain,  and  Mr.  Twiss  thus  disposes 

of  it: 

"  The  reason  which  Mr.  Oallatin  alleged  in  support  of  the  title  by  con- 
tiguity, namely,  the  facility  with  which  the  vacant  territory  would  be 
occupied  by  the  teeming  population  of  the  United  States,  is  but  the  dis- 
guised appeal  to  the  principle  of  the  vis  major,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  international  law,  that  all  nations  are  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  as  to  their  obligations  and  rights." 

The  law  writers  do  not  allow  a  parity  of  right  to  the  second 
comer.    Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  Sec.  128)  says: 

"  When  title  by  settlement  is  superadded  to  title  by  discovery  the  law  of 
natioDS  will  acknowledge  the  settlers  to  have  a  perfect  title;  bnt  when  title 
by  settlement  is  opposed  to  title  by  discovery,  although  no  convention  can 
be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  discovery  having  been  waived,  still  a  tacit 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  nation  that  asserts  the  discovery,  during  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time  since  the  settlement  has  taken  place,  will  bar  the 
claim  to  ditttirb  the  settlement " 
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He  then  quotes  Wheaton  as  basing  a  title  by  settlement  on 
an  implied  intention  of  the  discoverer  to  abandon  the  territory  and 
a  prescription  by  the  settlers. 

And  in  the  next  section  he  says: 

^' Title  by  settlement  then,  as  distinguished  from  title  by  discovery, 
when  set  up  as  A  perfect  title,  resolves  itself  into  title  l)y  usucaption  or 
prescription." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  title  rests  upon  the  implied 
acquiescence  of  the  discoverer,  his  silence  after  knowledge  of  long 
uninterrupted  possession.  He  says  the  law  of  nations  has  not  de- 
fined the  length  of  time  that  will  constitute  a  title  by  prescription 
and  refers  to  the  Hudson  Bay  dispute  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, where  England  claimed  title  by  discovery,  but  also  alleged 
against  the  French  claim  of  discovery,  an  acquiescence  in  British 
settlement. 

This  author  then  distinctly  discriminates  between  the  settle- 
ments by  a  discoverer  and  settlements  by  a  second  comer.  The 
latter  he  rests  upon  prescription,  matured  by  the  acquiescence  of 
the  discoverer.  He  cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  acquiesce  unless 
there  has  been  an  actual  possession,  and  only  so  far  as  that  has 
extended. 

Fiore  (Paris  edition,  1885,  Sec.  850),  well  points  out  that  non- 
user  is  not  abandonment  unless  there  be  a  clear  intent  to  renounce 
title.  But  if  one  state  cease  to  physically  occupy  or  use  a  tract, 
and  a  second  state,  though  without  any  right  of  possession,  does 
actually  take  physical  possession,  and  holds  it  with  manifestations 
that  are  obvious,  open  and  unequivocal  {signi  esteriori  non 
equivoci),  and  this  condition  of  things  is  known  to  the  state  which 
formerly  had  possession,  and  is  tolerated  by  it;  this,  if  coutinued 
long  enough,  proves  an  abandonment,  and,  as  a  legal  consequence, 
legitimatizes  the  possession.  This,  Fiore  thinks,  is  the  true  origin 
of  international  prescription. 

We  will  try,  then,  to  point  out  how  far  the  British  claims  ex- 
ceed her  rights,  even  upon  the  theory  that  Spain  had  no  other  ad- 
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yantage  than  such  as  belongs  to  the  fii^st  comer;  that  each  was 
entitled  to  hold  only  the  lands  it  occupied  and  such  further 
bounds  as  are,  for  one  reason  or  another,  allowed  by  the  rules  of 
international  law  to  be  attendant  upon  or  appurtenant  to  the 
lands  occupied. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  first  comer  has  this  advantage. 
His  constructive  limits  are  not  curtailed  by  those  of  any  rival 
claimant.  He  is  entitled,  from  the  date  of  his  settlement,  to  the 
widest  constructive  limits  allowed  by  law. 

The  second  comer  can  take  only  what  is  left;  and  none  of  the 
rules  of  constructive  possession  can  be  used  by  him  to  curtail  the 
constructive  occupation  of  the  first  comer. 

Before  any  Dutch  occupation  in  Guiana,  Spain  had  settle- 
ments at  Trinidad,  Santo  Thome  and  Essequibo.  The  •first  two 
of  these  were,  when  the  Dutch  came  to  Essequibo,  peopled  by 
Spaniards  and  held  by  Spanish  ofiicers  and  garrisons.  Essequibo 
was  not  at  the  time  actually  occupied,  but  had  not  been  aban- 
doned. 

From  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  settled  in  Trinidad 
and  in  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo  was  constantly  visited  by  them; 
and  a  Spanish  colony  was  actually  established  in  that  territory. 
Fortifications  were  erected,  and  the  land  was  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  producing  bread  for  the  Governor  at 
Trinidad. 

But,  waiving  at  this  point  the  consideration  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Elssequibo,  let  us  see  what  constructive  limits  the  law 
assigned  to  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  first  rule  of  law  to  which  we  call  attention  is  thus  stated 
by  Hall  (Int.  Law,  4  ed.,  110): 

"  A  settlement  is  entitled  not  only  to  the  lands  actually  inhabited  or 
brought  under  its  immediate  control,  bat  to  all  those  which  may  be  needed 
for  its  security.** 

This  extract  is  quoted  in  the  British  Case,  without  dissent,  and 
mayi  therefore,  be  taken  as  accepted: 
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Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  8d  ed.,  i,  pp.  887-888)  says: 

'^  They  (the  law  writers)  all  agree  that  the  Right  of  Occupation  incident 
to  a  settlement,  such  as  has  been  described,  extends  over  all  territory  ac- 
tually and  bona  fide  occupied,  over  all  that  is  essential  to  the  real  use  of  the 
settlers,  although  the  use  be  only  inchoate,  and  not  fully  developed ;  over  all, 
in  fact,  that  is  necessary  for  the  integrity  and  security  of  the  possession,  snch 
necessity  being  measured  by  the  principle  already  applied  to  the  parts  of  the 
sea  adjacent  to  the  coasts,  namely,  ibifinitur  imperium  uhifinitur  armarum 
vis.  The  application  of  the  principle  to  a  territorial  boundary  is,  of  conrse, 
dependent  in  each  case  upon  details  of  the  particular  topography." 

And  Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  Sec.  138),  speaking  of  the  rule  of 
a  mid-channel  boundary,  says: 

"  Circumstances  however  may  create  exceptions,  as  for  instance  when 
the  control  of  a  district  not  actually  reduced  into  the  possession  of  a  nation 
is  necessai^  for  its  security,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  security  of  the  co- 
terminous state.'' 

Spain,  from  the  moment  Trinidad  and  Santo  Thome  were  set- 
tled, was  entitled  to  the  full  application  of  this  rule  in  her  behalf. 
No  settlement  made  thereafter  by  the  Dutch  could,  by  any  construc- 
tive eflfect,  in  the  slightest  degree  invade  the  limits  given  by  the 
rule  to  Spain.  That  these  limits  leave  the  Dutch  insecure,  gives 
them  no  right  to  demand  a  new  line.  They  might  as  well  claim 
the  right  to  push  back  the  discoverer's  line  of  actual  occupation. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  rule  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  gave  to 
Spain  as  appurtenant  to  her  settlements  all  territory  and  places 
that  might  reasonably  be  needed  for  their  security  and  integrity. 
Surely  we  do  not  need  to  make  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  by  any  other  power  was  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  security,  not  only  of  Santo  Thome, 
but  of  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the  south  of  that  river.  It  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  discussion  whether  such  an  occupancy  would 
have  been  a  complete  barrier  to  Spanish  access  from  the  sea  to 
the  Orinoco;  or  would  only  have  made  such  access  difficult  and 
perilous.  It  is  to  us  matter  of  great  surprise  that,  admitting  the 
rule  we  are  discussing,  Great  Britain  should  put  forward  a  claim 
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to  Barima  Point.  Of  the  military  and  commercial  results  of  the 
occupancy  of  Barima  Point  she  was  early  advised.  Indeed  it 
is  plain  from  Scbomburgk's  report  that  the  unfair  advantages  to 
result  thei'efrom  had  much  to  do  with  the  line  he  proposed.  He 
says  (June  22,  1841): 

"  The  pecnliar  configuration  of  the  onlj  channel  (Boca  de  Navios),  which 
admits  vessels  of  some  draught  to  the  Orinoco,  passes  near  Point  Barima,  so 
that  if  hereafter  it  became  of  advantage  to  command  tlie  entrance  to  the 
Orinoco,  this  might  be  easily  effected  frum  that  point.  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  Colonel  Moody's  evidence,  who  visited  this  spot  in  his  military 
capacity  in  the  commencement  of  this  century."  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  13.) 

He  adds  that  to  place  some  person  of  authority  at  this  point 
would  '^ command  from  the  neighbouring  States  that  respect  to 
which  a  British  colony  like  Guiana  has  full  right." 

The  word  **  respect "  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
mission.    It  is  the  "  respect "  that  a  prisoner  pays  to  his  jailer. 

In  a  confidential  letter  to  Governor  Light,  written  October  23, 
1841,  Schombui*gk  more  fully  explains  the  importance  which  at- 
taches to  Barima  Point,  and  here  discloses  a  stronger  and  doubt- 
less the  true  reason  for  his  attempt  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
Amacura.  He  shows  that  the  Orinoco  offers  water  transportation 
for  from  400  to  500  leagues;  that  there  are  nearly  300  tributary 
streams  of  more  or  less  importance  which  also  serve  as  canals  and 
facilitate  commerce;  that  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  may  be  reached 
within  a  distance  of  eight  miles  by  one  of  these  tributaries,  and  (to 
quote)  that  ''  operations  of  commerce  or  war,  combined  with 
others  from  the  Pacific,  could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  vast 
plains  or  llanos.  A  small  fleet  may  go  up  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Meta  within  15  or  20  leagues  of  Santa  F6,  and  the  flour 
of  New  Granada  may  be  conveyed  down  the  same  way. 

And  the  only  access  to  this  vast  inland  communication  for 
sailing  vessels  of  more  than  10  feet  draft  of  water  is  by  means  of 
the  Boca  de  Navios,  which  is  commanded  from  Point  Barima.^^  (B. 
C.  VII,  p.  33.) 
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He  proceeds  to  say  that  Venezuela  ^^  would  be  an  insignificant 

enemy,"  but  points  out  that  some  maritime  power  of  Europe 

might  get  Barima.    It  is  not  an  altogether  unfamiliar  policy  this 

— to  seize  a  military  or  commercial  strategic  point  from  a  weak 

power,  out  of  the  assumed  fear  that  some  other  strong  power 

might  get  it,  or  to  equalize  the  seizure  of  some  other  strategic 

point  by  another  nation.      France,  he  says,  has  attempted  to 

extend  the  bounds  of  Cayenne  to  the  Amazon,  and  her  success 

will  give  her  the  control  of  the  great  commerce  of  that  river. 

She  might  also  seize  Barima,  and,  therefore.  Great  Britain  must 

seize  it.     We  quote  further: 

*'  France  has  attempted  to  establish  a  fortified  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  near  Macapa,  which  she  claims  as  the  eastern  bonndarr  of 
Cayenne.  A  settlement  at  this  spot  commands  the  commerce  of  the  AmA- 
zon^  and  this  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  this  Power  pnts  such  importance 
npon  its  possession.  Supposing  that  nnforeseen  circnmstances  should  pat 
France  in  occupation  of  Point  Barima  at  the  Orinoco,  and  that  Macapa  at 
the  Amazon  is  ceded  to  her,  she  will  then  command  the  commerce  of  the 
two  first  rivers  of  Sonth  America,  and  hold  the  military  keys  of  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Brazil  and  of  the  former  Spanish  provinces  of  Soath 
America,  north  of  the  equator,  which  territories  will  be  always  at  the 
mercy  of  that  power  which  commands  the  channels  to  their  commerce." 
(B.  C,  VII,  pp.  33-34.) 

Yes;  Barima  Point  commands  the  whole  drainage  basin  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  these  vast  territories  '"will  be  always  at  the  mercy 
of  that  power  which  commands  the  channels  of  their  com- 
merce." 

The  author  of  these  suggestions  very  suitably  marked  them 
**  confidential."    They  do  not  bear  the  light  well. 

In  this  confidential  letter  of  October  23,  1841,  Schomburgk 
quotes  Colonel  Moody,  who,  as  he  says  in  his  letter  of  June  32, 
'*was  sent  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  to  report  on  the 
military  situation  of  the  Orinoco,"  as  saying  that  Point  Barima 
was  **susceptable  {sic)  of  being  fortified  so  as  to  resist  almost  any 
attack  on  the  sea-side — the  small  depth  of  water,  the  nature  of  the 
tides,  and  its  muddy  shores,  defend  it.     The  Barima,  and  the  un- 


cultivated  forests  on  marshy  ground,  present  an  impenetrable 
barrier  against  the  interior,  and  debarkation  from  the  Orinoco 
might  be  put  under  the  fire  of  any  number  of  guns— and  the  land 
reproaches  (sic)  on  that  soil  could  be  easily  rendered  inaccessible 
to  an  invading  force." 

Mr.  Schomburgk  adds  that  this  statement  is  '*  fully  born  out 
by  personal  inspection  during  my  late  survey  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Barima."  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  33.) 

It  would  seem,  from  Colonel  Moody's  mission,  that  the  English 
interest  in  Barima  Point  antedated  Schomburgk's  alleged  discovery 
of  traces  of  Dutch  occupation  there. 

Great  Britain  cannot,  in  view  of  these  reports  from  her  civil 
and  military  representatives  in  Guiana,  deny  that  the  control  of 
Barima  Point  was  essential  to  the  military  and  commercial  secur- 
ity,  not  of  Santo  Thome  alone,  but  of  the  Spanish  settlements  to 
the  south  of  the  Orinoco,  which  must  use  that  river  as  an  outlet. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Peru  were  sent, 
in  a  good  measure,  by  the  Orinoco  to  Spain.  This  fact  and  the 
rale  of  law,  as  stated  by  Hall,  being  admitted,  the  Barima  region 
was  as  definitely  and  absolutely  Spanish  territory  when  the  Dutch 
entered  the  Essequibo  as  were  the  fields  and  gardens  about  Santo 
Thome. 

The  control  of  the  Orinoco  is  to  Venezuela  a  matter  affecting 
the  control  of  her  commerce  and  her  national  security.  To  Great 
Britain  it  involves  nothing  as  to  her  own  commerce  or  security, 
but  only  the  right  to  subordinate  the  commerce  and  the  liberties 
of  a  sister  nation. 

Bat  the  possession  of  Barima  Point  does  not  satisfy  the 
reasonable  demand  for  security  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Orinoco.  The  Point  is  of  little  value  if  it  may  be  easily  fianked 
by  a  water  route.  The  possession  of  all  afiSuents  of  the  Orinoco, 
entering  above  the  Point,  is  essential.  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  route  of  commerce  from  Essequibo  to  the  Orinoco  was  by  the 
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Waini  and  the  Barima,  those  internal  water  passages.  The  con- 
trol of  the  trade  of  the  Orinoco  involved  the  control  of  the  Waini, 
Barima  and  the  Amacura.  The  control  of  the  mouths  of  these 
would  not  be  efiScient^-if  hostile  expeditions  and  contraband 
traders  might  use  the  streams  to  points  near  the  Orinoco.  These 
rivers  and  the  Mora  piissage  were  the  side  doors  of  thd"  Orinoco, 
and  if  they  were  open,  the  bolting  of  the  front  door  was  of  no 
avail.  The  British  Counter-Case  (p.  28)  expressly  admits  that 
"  The  Spaniards  entered,  explored,  settled,  and  effectively  de- 
fended the  Orinoco.^^ 

If  the  Orinoco  was  Spain's  and  she  was  entitled  to  control  its 
mouth  for  her  security,  then  she  must,  for  the  same  i-eason,  also 
control  all  afiSuents  entering  that  river  above  the  extreme  project- 
ing points  of  its  shores.  This  would  carry  the  Spanish  limits  to 
the  headwaters  of  all  rivers  through  which  a  water  access  might 
be  had  to  the  Orinoco. 

We  shall  a  little  later  discuss  the  water  shed  theory  put  for- 
ward by  Great  Britain,  in  its  application  to  the  Orinoco,  but  for 
the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  rule  of 
security  and  integrity. 

This  rule  has  a  further  application.  The  ownership  of  the  Ori- 
noco, and  the  settlement  at  Santo  Thome,  are  not  secure,  even  if 
the  mouth  and  all  the  affluents  of  that  river  be  given  to  Spain,  if 
there  is  not  also  allowed,  as  attendant  upon  that  ownei*ship  and 
the  settlements  on  the  Orinoco,  such  a  breadth  of  land  on  the 
south  bank  as  to  keep  an  enemy  from  a  quick  and  easy  access  to 
the  river.  The  second  comer  may  not,  by  a  mere  constructive 
occupation,  extend  his  bounds  threateningly  near  to  the  *'?ery 
heart "  of  Spain's  actual  occupation. 

The  British  Case  puts  forward  a  claim  to  the  whole  watershed 
of  the  Kssequibo  and  its  tributaries;  but  this  is  based  upon  a 
Dutch  occupation  that  did  not  exist  when  the  limits  of  Spain's 
earlier  settlements  were  assigned. 
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The  effect  of  allowing  this  claim,  Schomburgk  thus  describes 
(V.  C.  vol.  iii,  p.  137): 

**  I  consider  that  Her  Majesty  has  undoabted  right  to  any  territory 
through  which  flow  rivers  that  fall  directly,  or  through  others,  into  the 
Hirer  Essequibo.  Tour  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  the  Cnyuni  falls  a 
few  miles  above  the  penal  settlement  into  the  Mazaruni,  and  both  river, 
after  their  junction  empty  themselves  at  Bartika  Point  into  the  Esseqaibos 
Upon  this  principle  the  boundury  line  would  run  from  the  sources  of  the 
Carimani  towards  the  sources  of  the  Cuyuni  proper,  and  from  thence 
towards  its  far  more  northern  tributaries,  the  Rivers  Irnari  and  Iruang,  and 
thus  approach  the  very  heart  of  Venezuelan  Ouiana.^' 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  these  inland  regions  are  of 
less  importance  to  Great  Britain  than  Point  Bariroa,  called  by  the 
Venezuelans  **  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Orinoco  ";  but  that,  by  put- 
ting forward  the  water  shed  claim,  Great  Britain  would  acquire 
'' additional  grounds  to  impress  the  claim  of  Point  Barima."  And 
indeed  the  fading  Indian  traditions  and  the  faint  evidences  that 
some  one,  assumed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  had  lived  at  Barima,  sadly 
needed  the  aid  which  this  suggested  barter  would  give. 

The  grim  truth  of  Schomburgk's  statements  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  watershed  claim  will  appear  when  we  examine  a  table  of  dis- 
tances. This  watershed  line  is  distant  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Orinoco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aguirre,  40  miles;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Imataca,  58  miles;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piacoa,  23  miles;  at 
the  first  site  of  Santo  Thome,  29  miles;  at  the  second  site  of  Santo 
Thome,  21  miles,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  85  miles. 
The  line  is  nowhere  more  than  64  miles  from  the  lower  Orinoco. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Caroni  it  runs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usupano, 
within  10  miles  of  the  Caroni,  and  at  other  points  is  19,  20  and 
25  miles  distant. 

The  line,  at  the  point  where  it  comes  within  21  miles  of  Santo 
Thome,  is  distant  288  miles  from  Fort  Kykoveral. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  second  comer  claiming  a  constructive 
extension  of  the  limits  of  a  single  small  settlement  that  would 
carry  his  line,  at  its  most  distant  point,  300  miles  from  that  settle- 


It 
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ment  and  to  within  21  miles  of  the  principal  settlement  ot  the  dis- 
coverer and  first  settler  of  the  country. 

Phillimore  says  of  **  natural  boundaries": 

-'  We  know  indeed,  alas !  by  recent  experience,  that  the  phrases  '  natural 
boandaries ' ;  and  '  rectification  of  frontiers '  have  been  used  by  powerful  mili- 
tary States  to  cover  unjust  spoliation  of  the  property  of  their  weaker 
neighbour.*'     (Int.  Law,  3d  ed.  i,  345.) 

The  reasonable  security  of  the  Spanish  settlements  is  flagrantly 
denied,  if  the  second  comer  may,  by  invoking  another  rule  of  con- 
structive occupation,  limit  the  Spanish  territory  to  a  narrow  strip 
along  a  great  river,  both  banks  of  which  Spain  had  first  occupied, 
and  bring  a  hostile  power  within  twenty -one  miles  of  Spain's 
principal  settlement.  The  rale  of  security  is  the  rule  that  first 
comes  into  operation  and  dominates  every  other.  If,  therefore, 
the  rule  as  to  the  water  shed  were,  as  Great  Britain  now  states  it, 
rather  than  as  she  stated  it  in  the  Oregon  controversy,  it  must 
give  way  to  Spain's  prior  right  to  be  secure  in  her  ownership  of 
the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries.  The  water  shed  theory  is  not  left 
to  have  a  partial  application,  but  is  wholly  put  out  of  use  by  the 
Dutch,  for  the  reason  that  before  the  Dutch  entered  the  Elssequibo 
the  upper  water  shed  had  been  occupied  by  Spain — under  the  rule 
we  are  considering. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  Spain  had  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  the  first  comer,  the  rule  of  reasonable  security  gave 
to  her,  as  appended  to  her  Orinoco  settlements,  both  banks  of  the 
Orinico,  and  of  all  affluents  of  that  river  entering  above  Barinia 
Point,  and,  at  the  least,  such  a  width  of  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  Orinoco  as  would  reasonably  protect  its  eastern  or  southern 
bank  and  the  settlements  thereon  from  quick  and  easy  attack. 

Cape  Nassau  would  be  the  nearest  eat^tern  point  on  the  coast 
that  could  possibly  be  suggested  as  the  line  of  security.  If  it  be 
said  that  such  a  line  would  open  a  back  door  to  Essequibo,  the 
answer  is  obvious:  The  line  w'as  drawn  and  this  territory  was 
Spain's  before  the  Dutch  came. 
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As  to  the  interior,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  locate  the  exact  line  of 
security  as  related  to  the  Orinoco  settlements  alone.  But  when 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Santo  Thome  was  a  gateway  to 
El  Dorado,  and  that  this  interior  was,  in  the  language  of  Philli- 
more,  **  essential  to  the  real  use  of  the  settlers,"  without  which 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  Santo  Thome,  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  the  region  attendant  upon  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation of  the  Orinoco  certainly  embraced  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  interior.  Santo 
Thome  was  the  military  and  commercial  base  for  the  great  in- 
terior. It  was  established  and  defended  as  a  gateway,  and  to 
isolate  it  is  to  destroy  Che  only  reason  for  its  existence. 

We  have  not  coupled  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Essequibo 

with  their  settlements  on  the  Orinoco  in  this  discussion.    Else- 

"where  we  have  clearly  shown,  we  think,  that  Spain  occupied  the 

JSisequibo  before  the  Dutch  came,  and  that  her  absence  at  the 

t^ime  did  not  work  an  abandonment.     If  that  be  so,  then  any  con- 

^t^ructive  extension  of  the  limits  of  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 

t^  tie  Essequibo,  which  the  law  allows^  would  belong  to  Spain.     If 

"fclie  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  the  effect  claimed 

ff  or  it  by  Great  Britain,  the  basin  had  been  appropriated  by  Spain 

before  the  Dutch   came;  and  that  appropriation   could  not   be 

affected  by  the  wrongful  entry  of  the  Dutch  beyond  the  line  of 

t^heir  actual  occupation. 

There  is  another  rule  of  law  closely  related  to  the  rule  we  have 
been  discussing.  It  is  the  rule  that  gives  to  the  nation  owning 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  as  appurtenant  to  that  ownership,  the 
delta  region  found  at  its  mouth.  This  rule  is  not  at  all  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  soil  of  these  delta  formations  has  been  carried  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  or  from  other  lands  owned  by  the 
nation  claiming  the  delta  region.  Indeed,  when  it  can  be  posi- 
tively shown  that  the  alluvion  has  been  torn  from  one  bank  and 
deposited  upon  the  other,  the  rule  is  still  applied.     Between  indi- 
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vidual  owners  the  rule  is  baseil  upon  considerations  relating  to 
land  boundaries;  but,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  it  is  rather  a  specific 
application  of  the  rule  of  security.  It  is  the  relation  of  these  delta 
regions  to  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  security 
of  the  settlements  on  the  river,  that  fixes  their  status. 

It  is  wholly  immaterial  where  the  detritus  came  from — whether 
down  the  Orinoco,  or  down  the  Essequibo  and  by  the  ocean  cur- 
rents to  the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  These  deposits  are  caused 
by  a  loss  of  velocity  in  the  current  carrying  the  silt.  The  Orinoco 
loses  its  flow  in  the  sea  and  drops  its  silt.  It  also  checks  and  de- 
flects the  flow  of  the  ocean  currents  across  its  mouth  towards  the 
west,  and  causes  that  current  to  drop  some  of  its  silt  at  points  to 
the  eastward  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Orinoco.  As  the  delta 
formation  grew,  this  effect  would  be  increased.  The  coast  r^on 
to  the  east  of  the  Boca  de  Navios,  as  far  as  Cape  Nassau,  is  undenia- 
bly alluvion;  and  if,  by  the  deposit  of  silt  coming  from  the  east— 
whether  influenced  by  the  Orinoco  or  not — the  Barima  and  the 
Waini  now  communicate  with  the  Orinoco,  while  maintaining, 
through  the  Mora  passage,  another  entrance  to  the  sea,  the  delta 
region  has  become  one. 

Boats  may  pass  from  the  Orinoco  through  the  Barima  and  the 
Waini  to  the  sea  by  natural  channels.  The  tide  flows  in  and  out 
of  the  Barima,  at  the  Orinoco  and  at  the  Mora  passage.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  this  inland  water  way  from 
the  Moruca  was  the  safest  and  quickest  route  for  boats  betwt^n 
the  Essequibo  and  the  Orinoco.  Other  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
flowing  through  the  delta  towards  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  or  towaixls 
Trinidad,  bore  independent  names,  just  as  these  do,  and  were 
similarly  used  as  outlets  to  the  west.  In  whatever  manner, 
then,  as  a  scientific  problem,  it  came  about,  we  find  the  Waini 
and  the  Barima  to  be  parts  of  the  delta  water  system  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  mouth  of  a  stream  is  **  where  the  points  of  the 
coast  project  no  further." 
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Lord  Stowell,  in  Twee  Gebroeden  (3  Rob.,  34),  says: 

'*Tbe  embouchure  or  mouth  of  a  river  is  that  spot  where  the  river 
enters  the  open  space  to  which  the  sea  fiows^  and  where  the  points  of  the 
coast  project  no  further/' 

The  rule  of  law  applicable  to  delta  regions  is  thus  stated  by 
Twiss  (Law  of  Nations,  Sec.  131): 

''  Upon  like  considerations  of  security,  islands  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  which  keep  sentinel 
as  it  were  over  the  approaches  to  the  mainland,  are  regarded  as  necessary 
appendages  of   the  coast  on  which  they  border  and  from  which  they  are 

formed." 

The  rule  is  rested  by  this  author  upon  considerations  of  secur- 
ity. The  relations  of  these  islands  to  the  river  mouth,  as  we  find 
them,  is  the  determining  thing.  How  they  came  there  is  wholly 
unimportant  to  the  jurist.  Lord  Sto well's  opinion  in  The  Anna  (3 
Ch.  Robinson,  395)  makes  this  clear. 

''Consider,"  he  says,  in  the  case  of  certain  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Mississippi,  **  what  the  consequences  would  be, 
if  lands  of  this  description  were  not  considered  as  appendant  to 
the  mainland  and  as  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  territory.  If 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America,  any  other 
Power  may  occupy  them:  they  might  be  embanked  and  fortified. 
What  a  thorn  would  this  be  in  the  side  of  America!  It  is  physi- 
cally possible  at  least  that  they  might  be  so  occupied  by  European 
nations  and  then  the  command  of  the  river  would  be  no  longer  in 
America,  but  in  such  settlements.  The  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
sequence is  enough  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  any  arguments  that 
are  addressed  to  show  that  these  islands  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  territory  of  America." 

The  delta  regions  on  the  east  of  Boca  de  Navios,  in  the  control  of 
another  nation,  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  nation  owning 
the  Orinoco  river;  would  give  a  sentry  post  to  an  enemy  quite  as 
much  as  those  on  the  west.  There  is  no  part  of  the  entire  delta 
region  of  the  Orinoco  to  which  the  reasoning  applies  more  strongly 
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than  to  the  Waini-Barima  region.  Indeed,  if  we  g^ive  to  Great 
Britain  this  region,  the  guards  of  the  Orinoco  mouth  might  almost 
as  well  be  withdrawn;  for  she  will  have  secured  a  water  inlet 
that  isolates  them.  The  reason  of  this  rule  certainly  includes 
as  delta  islands  all  of  the  lands  on  the  ocean  side  of  any  water- 
way flowing  through  the  alluvion,  that  may  be  entered  from  the 
main  river  and  followed  to  the  sea. 

The  British  interest  in  this  territory  is  not  its  value  for  settle- 
ment, or  as  necessary  to  the  defense  of  their  settlements,  but  as 
giving  them  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  the  basin  of 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  Spanish. 

Schomburgk  has  this  to  say  of  this  region  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  U): 

'*  The  pecaliar  formation  of  the  flnvial  system  of  the  coastland  between 
the  Barima  and  the  Essequibo  admits  an  inland  navigation,  in  punts  and 
barges,  to  Richmond  Estate,  on  the  Arabisi  Coast  of  the  Essequibo,  which 
with  a  few  improvements  might  vie  with  any  of  the  interior  canals  of 
England." 

That  is  to  say,  the  possession  of  this  **  fluvial  system"  would 
establish  at  least  a  joint  use  and  control  of  the  Orinoco,  and  with 
Barima  Point  would  dominate  that  river.  This  brings  the  river 
fully  within  the  reasoning  of  Twiss  and  of  Lord  Stowell. 

These  rules  based  upon  the  right  of  the  first  settler  to  be  secure 
in  his  possessions  are  controlling.  All  other  rules,  based  upon 
convenience  and  kindred  considerations,  are  in  abeyance  until 
there  has  been  set  apart  to  the  first  comer  all  places  that  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  his  present  and  prospective  security.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  stretch  of  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Orinoco,  extending  on  the  coast  to  a  point  that  will  in- 
clude the  water  sheds  of  all  streams  entering  the  Orinoco,  was 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Orinoco.  The  question  of  the  line  of  safety,  in  the  interior, 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  Spanish  interior  settlements, 
which  we  do  not  enter  upon  here. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WATERSHED. 

Great  Britain  puts  forward  a  claim  to  the  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  watershed  of  the  Essequibo,  including  its  great 
tributaries,  the  Mazaruni  and  the  Cuyuni.  The  area  of  this  basin, 
treating  it  as  one,  is  about  67,000  square  miles.  We  are  not 
definitely  informed  as  to  when  it  is  claimed  this  title  attached, 
though  that  date  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  it  ever  attached.  These  extracts  from  the  British  Case 
(p.  161)  perhaps  give  us  the  scope  of  the  British  contention,  as 
first  propounded: 

''It  is  not  disputed  that  the  Dutch  and  the  British  have  for  centuries 
been  in  full  possession  of  a  very  considerable  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 
Easeqaibo  below  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Massaruni.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that,  according  to  every  principle  of  international  law,  this  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Essequibo  and  its  tributaries, 
except  in  so  far  as  any  portion  of  that  basin  may  have  been  occupied  by 
another  Power. 

"The  Power  in  control  of  so  large  an  extent  of  territory  round  the 
lower  course  of  a  river  such  as  the  Essequibo,  to  which  no  other  Power  has 
ever  had  any  access^  and  where  no  dominion  other  than  that  exercised  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  British  lias  ever  existed,  has  a  primA  facie  right  to  the 
whole  of  the  river  basin.  Such  right  can  only  be  rebutted  by  proof  of 
tctual  occupation  by  another  Power." 

And  again: 

''The  title  of  the  British  to  the  basin  of  the  Essequibo  and  its  tribut- 
aries is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  only  permanent  means  of 
acoess  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  basin  is  by 
the«e  streams  themselves.  The  Power  in  control  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Eflseqaibo  therefore  commands  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  that  river  and 
its  tribataries." 

The  first  of  these  paragraphs  seems  to  make  the  river  basin 
attendant  upon  settlements  on  the  lower  tide  water  banks  of 
the  Essequibo,  without  any  further  occupation  of  the    coast — 
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provided  "  considerable  territory  on  both  sides  "  of  the  river  is 
occupied.  This  constructive  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  river 
mouth  settlements  is  not  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  river  is 
the  means  of  access  to  the  interior  r^on,  but  is,  we  are  told, 
*  *  strengthened  "  by  that  fact.  And  finally  this  watershed  rule, 
it  is  said,  can  only  be  stayed  in  its  operation  by  a  prior  '^actual 
occupation  by  another  Power."  We  answer:  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  gives  to  such  a  tidewater,  river- 
mouth  settlement,  as  the  Dutch  had  at  Essequibo,  the  wide 
constructive  effect  here  claimed;  and,  if  there  were,  a  good 
prior  constructive  occupation  by  another  nation  would  prevent 
its  operation  just  as  effectually  as  a  prior  actual  occupation. 

The  rules  of  constructive  occupation  must  take  effect  in  their 
order,  and  if  by  any  other  such  rule  of  law  the  river  basin,  or  any 
part  of  it,  had  bf^en  assigned  to  Spain  before  the  Dutch  came  to 
Essequibo,  she  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  by  any  mere  construct' 
ive  effect  given  to  the  Dutch  settlement. 

The  watershed  or  coast  settlement  theory  is  not  capable  of  a 
partial  application.  It  is  put  upon  the  theory  that  the  river  is  the 
channel  of  communication  with  these  interior  lands— and  that 
this  fact  creates  a  natural  geographical  unit  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served. But  if  the  upper  stretches  of  the  river  are  first  occupied, 
whether  actually  or  constructively,  the  unity  of  the  tract,  and  the 
reason  of  the  alleged  rule,  can  only  be  preserved  by  giving  the 
mouth  to  the  first  appropriator  of  any  part  of  the  basin.  And,  as 
this  rule  can  give  only  a  constructive  occupation,  if  any  other 
rule— such  as  the  rule  of  discovery,  or  of  the  security  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  settlement-  has  already  taken  effect  in  the  basin, 
the  first  cannot  be  used  at  all. 

And  further  the  British  Case  impliedly  admits  that  the  water- 
shed rule  here  put  forward  did  not  operate  until  **a  very  consid- 
erable territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Essequibo  below  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Massaruni "  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Dutch. 
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When  did  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Essequibo  acquire  the 
extent  necessary,  according  to  the  British  contention,  to  bring 
into  operation  this  waterahed  theory?  Great  Britain  should  have 
assigned  a  date,  or  at  least  an  approximate  one.  Of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Dutch  on  the  Essequibo  in  1648,  Professor  Burr 
says: 

'*  Such  are  our  scanty  materials  for  a  notion  of  the  character  and  limits 
of  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Essequibo  at  the  close  of  the  long  war  with 
Spain.  So  far  as  thej  enable  us  to  infer,  it  was  a  body  of  two  or  three 
dozen  unmarried  employes  of  the  West  India  Company,  housed  in  a  fort  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  with  the  Essequibo,  and 
engaged  in  traffic  with  the  Indians  for  the  dyes  of  the  forest.  Agriculture, 
save  for  the  food  supply  of  this  garrison,  there  is  little  reason  for  supposing. 
Of  tobacco  or  of  sugar  one  hears  nothing  after  the  mention  of  the  specimens 
received  in  the  time  of  Jan  van  der  Goes.  The  first  sugar  mill  on  the  river 
seems  to  have  been  established  in  1664 ;  and  at  that  date  there  was  as  yet 
no  provision  for  the  registry  of  lands  in  Essequibo.  This  purely  com- 
mercial character  of  the  Essequibo  establishment  is  the  more  striking 
because  the  other  Dutch  colonies  on  the  coast,  both  those  of  the  patroons 
and  those  planted  directly  by  the  Company,  had  all  been  of  settlers.  .  .  . 
Of  outposts  there  is  thus  far  no  mention. 

''  Such  as  it  was,  the  post  on  tlie  Essequibo  remained  in  1648,  as  it  had 
always  been,  the  westernmost  establishment  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coast,  and 
was  now,  with  the  exception  of  Berbice,  their  only  Guiana  colony."  (V. 
C.-C,  vol.  ii,  pp.  74-75.) 

Surely  this  was  not  the  occupation  of  *'a  very  considerable 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Essequibo." 

In  the  British  Counter-Case  (p.  136,  par.  10)  we  have  what 
seems  to  be  a  greatly  modified  statement  of  the  watershed  rule. 
To  the  proposition  of  the  Venezuelan  case  that,  "  Ownership  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river  does  not,  of  itself,  give  title  to  the  watershed," 
Great  Britain  answers:  **This  proposition  is  too  narrowly  stated. 
Ownership  and  control  of  the  course  of  navigation  of  a  river  may 
in  some  instances  give  title  to  the  watershed."  This  statement  of 
the  rule  would  deny  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  British  the  Cuyuni 
basin,  for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  Essequibo  and  the  Cuyuni 
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were  not  ways  of  commerce,  and,  second,  if  tbey  were,  neither  the 
Dutch  nor  English  ever  controlled  the  course  of  navigation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rule  as  stated  would  give  to  Venezuela  the 
watershed  of  the  Orinoco;  for  Spain  first,  and  Venezuela  after  her, 
did  own  and  control  the  course  of  navigation  of  that  river  from 
the  date  of  its  discovery.  The  appeal  of  Great  Britain's  representa- 
tive in  1836  to  Venezuela  for  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  at 
Barima,  indubitably  proves  that  this  ancient  control  was  main- 
tained and  acknowledged.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Ama- 
cura  and  the  Barima  are  parts  of  another  watershed,  the  rule  as 
stated  by  Great  Britain  would  assign  those  rivers  to  Venezuela. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  law  applicable  to  river-mouth 
settlements.  It  has  happened  that  Great  Britain,  in  her  boundary 
contentions,  has  several  times  faced  the  question  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  in  every  case  in  America,  so  far  as  we  now  recall, 
she  has  defended  and  secured  territorial  limits  that  were  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  rule  she  now  puts  forward.  In  the  cases  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Columbia  Rivers  in 
North  America,  Great  Britain  did  not  hold  the  mouths  of  those 
streams,  and  so  did  not  concede  to  the  river-mouth  settlements 
the  constructive  limits  she  now  claims  for  Essequibo;  notwith- 
standing that,  in  the  cases  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, France  was  the  discoverer  of  those  rivei's,  had  fully  explored 
them,  had  occupied  the  coast  near  their  mouths,  and  had  planted 
posts  in  the  interior. 

In  the  case  of  the  Columbia,  the  river  had  been  discovered  by 
an  American,  entered  from  the  sea,  and  a  settlement  made  at  the 
mouth.  In  all  of  these  cases  Great  Britain  claimed  and  appropri- 
ated a  large  share  of  the  drainage  basins  of  these  rivers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  do  this  she  passed  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  over  a  high  and  continuous  moun- 
tain barrier,  that  separated  the  drainage  basins,  and  claimed  and 
secured  that  immense  and  fertile  section  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
lying  east  of  that  river.     All  of  these  rivers,  especially  the  St. 
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Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  were  great  navigable  waterways,  afford- 
ing, in  that  period,  the  only  natural  channels  of  commerce 
available  to  the  interior.  If  there  has  been  any  case  where  Great 
Britain  has,  against  her  interests,  allowed  to  any  other  power  the 
rule  she  asserts  here,  we  have  not  found  it.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  details  of  the  Oregon  controversy,  but  will  present 
from  the  English  law  writers  enough  to  show  the  position  taken 
by  Great  Britain. 

Discussing  the  geographical  extent  of  titles,  and  especially  the 
doctrine  of  watershed,  Westlake  (Int.  Law,  p.  lYl),  says: 

**  If  that  doctrine  were  adopted  in  its  fullest  extent  it  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  France,  while  she  held  Canada  and  Louisiana,  was 
entitled  to  all  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  except  such 
portions  of  the  former  as  were  comprised  within  the  settled  area  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  such  portions  of  the  latter  as  were  well  understood 
to  belong  to  Mexico.  But  during  the  negotiations  with  England  in  1761 
France  repudiated  any  such  claim,  and  proposed  that  the  Indians  ^  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  as  also  between  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  should  be 
oonsidered  as  neutral  nations,  independent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
crowns,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  between  them '  (Twiss,  Oregon  Question, 
p.  307).'' 

Twiss  (Oregon  Question,  p.  245)  states  th£(,t  the  United  States 

bad  before  formulated  this  rule: 

'*  That  whenever  anj  European  nation  takes  possession  of  any  eitent  of 
lea-ooast,  that  possession  is  understood  as  extending  into  the  interior 
country  to  the  sources  of  the  Rivers  emptying  within  that  coast,  to  all 
their  branches  and  the  country  they  cover,  and  to  give  it  a  right  in  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nations  to  the  same." 

He  says  the  reason  of  the  rule  was  thus  stated  by  Pinckney 

and  Monroe: 

^'Nature  seems  to  have  destined  a  range  of  territory  so  described  for  the 
■une  society,  to  have  connected  its  several  parts  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
oommon  interest  and  to  have  detached  them  from  others." 

And  again  (p.  247): 

''  Because  their  settlements  bar  the  approach  to  the  interior  country  and 
other  nations  can  have  no  right  of  way  across  the  settlements  of  inde- 
pmdoat  nationiL'' 
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Twiss  (t^.,  148)  quotes  Mr.  Rush  as  sajiog,  in  1824: 

*'I  asserted  that  a  nation  discovering  a  country,  by  entering  the  month 
of  its  principal  river  at  the  sea  coast,  mast  necessarily  be  allowed  to  claim 
and  hold  as  great  an  extent  of  the  interior  country  as  was  described  by  the 
course  of  such  principal  river  and  its  tributjiry  streams." 

To  this,  Twiss  says,  "Great  Britain  formally  entered  her  dis- 
sent," "denying  that  such  a  principle  or  usage  had  ever  been 
recognized  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  that  the  expedition 
of  Captain  Gray,  being  one  of  a  purely  mercantile  character,  was 
entitled  to  carry  with  it  such  important  national  consequences. 
In  the  subsequent  discussions  of  1826-Y,  Great  Britain  considered 
it  equally  due  to  herself  and  to  other  powers  to  renew  her  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  United  States,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  United  States  continued  to  maintain  that  Gray's  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia  river  gave,  by  the  acknowledged  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  a  right  to  the  whole  country  drained  by  that 
river  and  its  tributary  streams." 

The  author  then  states  his  own  views  thus  (id.,  p.  279): 

"The  principles  involved  in  this  position  seems  to  be  that  the  discoverer 
of  a  raouth  of  a  river  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  river;  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  river  entitles  him  to  the  property  of  its -banks.  This 
is  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  natural  law,  which  regards 
rivers  and  lakes  as  appendages  to  a  territory,  the  use  of  which  is  necessary 
for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  territory,  and  rights  of  property  in  them 
only  as  acquired  through  rights  of  property  in  the  banks." 

And  again  (zd.,  p.  281): 

*'Asto  the  reasonableness  of  the  rule,  if  Mr.  Rush  meant  that  rivers 
were  the  natural  and  most  convenient  boundaries  of  territories,  this  proposi- 
tion would  command  a  ready  assent.  But  the  result  of  the  principle  which 
he  set  up  as  to  the  extent  of  the  discovery,  would  be  to  make  the  high-lands 
and  not  the  water  courses  the  territorial  limits." 

Phillimore,  writing  of  the  Oregon  Case  (Lat.  Law,  3d  ed.,  i, 
§337)  says: 

^*  The  United  States  claimed  that  a  nation  discovering  a  country,  by 
entering  the  mouth  of  its  principal  river  at  the  sea-coast,  must  necessarily  be 
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allowed  to  claim  and  bold  as  great  an  extent  of  the  interior  country  as  wus 
described  by  the  course  of  such  principal  river  and  its  tributary  streams." 

But,  he  says: 

'*  This  proposition  was  strenuously  denied  by  Oreat  Britain  upon  yarions 
grounds : 

1.  That  no  such  right  accrued  at  all  to  mere  discovery. 

Oreat  Britain  '  was  yet  to  be  informed/  she  said,  '  under  what  principles 
or  usage,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  his  having  first  entered  or  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  River  Columbia,  admitting  this  to  have  been  the 
fact,  was  to  carry  after  it  such  a  portion  of  the  interior  country  as  was 
alleged/" 

In  his  comments  upon  the  position  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  Phillimore  says  {id.j  p.  337): 

*^  If  the  circumstances  had  been  these,  viz.  that  an  actual  settlement  had 
been  grafted  upon  a  discovery  made  by  an  authorized  public  oflScer  of  a 
nation  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  law  would  not  have  been  unreasonably 
applied." 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  writer  holds  that  the  benefit  of  this 
role  cannot  be  claimed  unless  settlement  has  been  ^^  grafted  upon 
a  discovery,"  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  discoverer  it  rests  upon 
the  theory  that  the  basin  is  necessary  to  the  security  and  integrity 
of  the  settlement.  In  the  case  in  hearing,  however,  the  rule  is 
set  up  by  a  second  comer  against  the  discoverer,  and  in  a  way  to 
destroy  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  discoverer's  settlements, 
and  to  cut  him  off  from  the  occupancy  of  the  region  that  was 
the  objective  point  of  his  first  occupation. 

In  the  Oregon  Case  Great  Britain  asserted  that  the  United 
States  could  not  claim  a  title  by  discovery,  because  Captain  Gray, 
who  made  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  was  a  mere 
private  navigator. 

Hall  (Int.  Law,  4  ed.,  p.  Ill),  speaking  of  this  matter,  says: 

"  It  has  been  maintained,  but  it  can  hardly  be  conceded,  that  the  whole 
of  a  large  river  basin  is  so  attendant  upon  the  land  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorhood  of  its  outlet  that  property  in  it  is  acquired  by  merely  holding  a 
fort  or  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  without  also  holding  lands 
lo  any  distance  on  either  side." 
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This  writer  further  holds  that,  even  where  there  is  an  extended 
coast  holding,  the  extent  of  coast  must  bear  some  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  territory  which  is  claimed  in  viitue  of  its  pos- 
session. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  case  at  bar;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
let  us  assume  that  the  Dutch  coast  occupation  extended  all  the 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Moruca, 
a  distance  of  some  40  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Dutch  occupa- 
tion never  attained  auy  such  proportions,  but  had  it  done  so,  those 
40  miles  of  coast  settlement  would,  according  to  the  present  British 
pretensions,  have  represented  an  interior  constructive  occupation 
of  some  67,000  square  miles;  or,  in  other  words,  for  each  mile  of 
actual  coast  settlement  there  would  have  been  1,700  square  miles 
of  constructive  occupation.  If  this  disproportion  should  seem  great, 
what  shall  be  said  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  almost  a  century 
after  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  except  for  two  short  lived  settlements 
on  the  Pomeroon,  from  1658  to  1665,  and  from  1686  to  1689,  such 
Dutch  occupation  as  there  was  on  the  coast  west  of  the  Essequibo 
was  limited  to  a  trading  post,  or  else  a  man  shelter,  located  at 
times  on  the  Pomeroon  and  at  times  on  the  Moruca  or  Waquepof 
Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  did  settlement  extend 
west  along  the  Arabian  Coast  to  near  the  Pomeroon;  and,  by  that 
time  Spain  had  been  for  already  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  Cuyuni,  and  of  many  of  its  tributary 
streams. 

The  so-called  watershed  theory  has  never,  even  by  its  most  ex- 
travagant advocates,  been  extended  to  apply  to  lateral  frontiers. 
Its  application  is  confined  wholly,  where  it  can  be  applied  at  all, 
to  the  determination  of  interior  limits,  never  to  that  of  lateral 
limits  in  territory  parallel  with  the  coast.  Here  the  attempt  is 
made  not  only  to  apply  it  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Essequibo,  but 
to  rivers  nearly  as  large  as  the  Essequibo  itself,  which  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  latter  and  parallel  with  the  coast,  and,  in  fact, 
rise  almost  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Orinoco.     *'  It  can  hardly  be 
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conceded,"  says  Hall  (Int.  Law,  p.  Ill),  **that  the  whole  of  a 
large  river  basin  is  so  attendant  upon  the  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  outlet  that  property  in  it  is  acquired  by  merely 
holding  a  fort  or  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  without 
also  holding  lands  to  any  distance  on  either  side."  Yet  the  at- 
tempt here  is  made  to  found  possession  of  a  lateral  territory, 
watered  by  a  river  300  miles  long,  by  plantations  that  come  to  an 
end  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth  and  then  are  stopped  by  an  im- 
passable barrier. 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  making  the  claim  of  the 
West  India  Company  (V.  C.  II,  135),  stated  that  it  was  a  claim 
to  '*  the  River  E^ssequibo,  and  all  the  little  rivers  which  flow  into 
it."  Had  that  been  its  character,  and  had  the  Cuyuni  been  such 
a  stream  as  Capoey  or  Oene,  or  even  as  Supenaam,  the  Spanish 
Government  might  have  thought  it  worthy  of  attention.  As  it 
was,  they  refused  even  to  discuss  it. 

Hall  further  shows  that  the  rule  as  to  water  courses  was  liased 
upon  the  fact  that  they  formerly  **  were  not  merely  the  most  con- 
venient, they  were  the  necessary  means  of  penetrating  into  the 
interior; "  and  says  that  in  Africa  railroads  offer  a  better  access, 
land  that  in  that  region  the  ^'  river  basins  are  so  arranged  that  a 
final  division  of  the  continent  could  hardly  be  made  in  accordance 
with  their  boundaries. " 

Where,  as  here,  there  is  an  occupation  (whether  it  be  actual  or 
constructive)  of  the  territory  upon  the  upper  banks  of  a  river, 
that  occupation  is  of  a  part  of  the  geographical  unit  called  the 
basin,  and  should  be  taken,  if  the  rule  of  unity  is  observed,  to  be 
an  occupation  of  the  whole.  A  settler  coming  afterwards  to  the 
mouth  cannot  cork  up  the  river.  In  the  cases  of  the  St.  Liaw- 
rence  and  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Uniteil  States—and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Columbia,  Great  Britain— asserted  and  secured  the  right  of 
the  settlers  on  the  upper  stretches  of  these  rivers  to  the  free  nav- 
igation thereof  to  the  sea. 
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Of  this  rule  Mr.  Twiss  (Oregon  Case,  p.  280)  says: 

''According  to  the  Civil  Law  (fiiumina  perennia),  as  distinguished  from 
streams  (riTi),  were  deemed  public,  which,  like  the  sea  shore,  all  might  nee. 
In  an  analogous  manner,  in  reference  to  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean, 
a  common  use  is  presumed,  unless  an  exclusive  title  can  be  made  out,  either 
from  prescription  or  the  acknowledgement  of  other  states." 

Wheaton  (Int.  Law,  p.  291)  writing  upon  this  subject,  says: 

"The  right  of  navigating,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  river  which  flows 
through  the  territories  of  different  states,  is  common  k)  all  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  different  parts  of  its  banks;  but  this  right  of  innocent  passage 
being  what  the  text  writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  necessaril? 
modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  State  affected  by  it,  and 
can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual  convention  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  exercise. " 

Turning  now  to  make  a  brief  application  of  the  law  to  the 
facts,  we  remark  first,  that  the  reason  given  for  the  rule  in  the 
cases  where  its  application  has  been  supposed  to  be  allowable, 
shows  that  it  can  have  no  application  here.  The  Essequibo  was 
never  'Hhe  necessary  means  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,"  or 
even  the  most  available  means.  In  fact,  by  reason  of  the  numer- 
ous falls  and  rapids  found  in  it,  and  in  the  Cuyuni,  it  was  an  im- 
practicable route  for  any  important  commerce.  The  range  of  low 
mountains  over  which  these  streams  fall  makes  an  interior  basin 
that  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  part  of  the  same  geographical  unit 
with  the  coast. 

It  is  indisputably  true  that  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
claims  tiiat  this  great  interior  basin  became  attendant  upon  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Essequibo,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the 
same  geographical  unit,  neither  the  Dutch  nor  any  other  European 
nation  supposed  there  was  any  practicable  route  by  these  rivers  to 
the  great  interior— the  Eldorado.  Bemo  and  his  Spanish  prede- 
cessors, and  Raleigh,  Cabeliau  and  every  other  explorer  and  navi- 
gator, rightly  designated  Santo  Thome,  and  not  Elssequibo,  to  be 
the  gateway  of  the  Cuyuni  Basin.  This  route  availed  itself,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  way,  of  the  great  savannahs,  and  found  an  easy 
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passage  over  the  range;  while  that  from  the  Essequibo  contended, 
from  start  to  finish,  with  dangerous  rapids  and  falls  in  the  river, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  tropical  forest  on  its  banks. 

That  the  Essequibo  and  Cuyuni  are  not  the  natural  ways  of 
travel  and  commerce  and  settlement,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Dutch  nor  British  have  ever  extended  their  settle- 
ments along  them.  These  rivers,  with  their  rapids  and  falls  and 
forest  clad  banks  presented  the  way  of  greatest  resistance  to  set- 
tlement from  the  Essequibo,  and  it  took  the  easier  way  down  the 
river  from  Kykoveral. 

Schomburgk,  who,  in  1841,  passed  down  the  Cuyuni  from  the 
Acarabisi,  and  through  the  gorge  at  the  eastern  corner  of  this 
basin,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Essequibo,  de- 
scribes that  point  as  '*a  small  range  of  mountains  through  which 
the  river  has  broken  itself  a  passage  "  (B.  C,  VII,  p.  29).  That 
passage  consists  of  a  series  of  cataracts,  by  which  the  river  falls 
two  hundred  feet  in  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  passing  them.  Surveyor  Perkins  lost  a  man  here  on  one  of 
his  expeditions,  and  says  (Timehri,  June,  1891^)  that  "  it  has  long 
**  been  known  as  among  the  most  dangerous,  if  not  the  most 
"  dangerous,  of  all  the  large  rivers  of  British  Guiana." 

This  obstacle  has  stopped  all  progress  of  settlement  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Schomburgk  further  says:  **  But  the  difiBculties  which  the 
**  Cuyuni  presents  to  navigation,  and  those  tremendous  falls 
**  which  impede  the  river  in  its  first  day's  ascent,  will,  I  fear, 
**  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  making  the  fertility  of  its  banks 
**  available  to  the  Colony."    (B.  C,  VII,  p.  30.) 

A  description  of  the  country,  published  at  Demerara  in  1843, 
says:  *^  A  short  distance  above  their  junction  these  rivers  [Maze- 
*'  runi,  Cuyuni  and  Essequibo]  become  impeded  by  rapids,  above 
**  which  they  are  frequented  only  by  a  few  wandering  Indians." 
(V.  C,  vol.  iii,  p.  406.) 
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Mr.  Henry  I.  Perkins,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Government  Surveyor, 
says  of  the  Cuyuni  {Timehriy  June,  1893,  p.  75): 

''  It  has  long  been  known  as  among  the  most  dangerous,  if  not  ih$  most 
dangerous,  of  all  the  larger  rivers  of  British  Guiana,  and  there  are  times 
when  the  height  of  its  waters,  either  above  or  below  a  certain  point,  gives 
it  every  right  to  claim  this  unenviable  notoriety.  My  first  experience  of  it 
was  a  highly  unpleasant  one  in  1887,  when,  with  a  brother  surveyor,  I  spent 
about  four  weeks  journeying  up  and  down  a  portion  of  it,  and  surveying 
placer  claims  on  its  right  bank.  On  this  memorable  occasion  we  lost  two 
boat-hands  from  dysentery,  a  third  dying  on  his  return  to  Georgetown  from 
the  same  disorder,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  coming  down  stream  oar  boat 
capsized  at  the  Accaio — the  lowest  fall  in  the  river — where  one  man  was 
drowned  and  everything  was  lost. " 

**  The  Cuyuni  diggings  are  somewhat  unfortunately  situated  as  regards 
the  regular  despatch  of  supplies  to  them;  for  in  the  heavy  rainy  season, 
the  river  becomes  so  rapidly  flooded  and  remains  at  a  dangerous  height  for 
so  long  a  period,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  loaded  boats  to  ascend  it." 
(iJ.,  p.  81.) 

The  Dutch  Commaudeur  wrote,  in  1727,  that  the  river  was 
**  very  dangerous"  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
anything  above  them  (V.  C,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81).  In  1731,  he  wrote 
that  **  The  great  number  of  rocks  which  lie  in  these  two  rivers 
'*  [Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni]  and  which  occasion  the  falls  by  reason 
'*of  the  strong  stream  rushing  over  them,  .  .  .  where- 
*'  fore  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  plantations  there,  although 
**  the  soil  is  very  well  fitted  for  it."    (V.  C,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  84r-85.) 

Mr.  im  Thurn,in  1880,  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  says 
that  beyond  the  narrow  cultivated  coast  strip, 

"  is  what  may  be  called  the  timber  tract,  from  which  alone  timber  has  as  yet 
been  remuneratively  brought  to  market.  This  extends  toward  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  lowest  cataracts  on  the  various  rivers.  It  is  at  present  impos- 
sible to  cut  timber  profitably  beyond  the  cataracts,  owing  to  the  diflficuUy 
of  carrying  it  to  market.     (V.  C,  vol.  iii,  pp.  407-408.) 

And  again: 

**  The  two  remaining  tracts  [i.  «.,  above  the  lowest  cataracts]  are  etitirely 
uninhabited  except  by  a  few  widely-scattered  Indians  of  four  or  five  differ- 
ent tribes."    (ib.,  p.  408.) 
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Rodwajfj  speaking  of  English  efforts,  since  1884,  to  establish 
rmed  stations  in  the  disputed  district,  says  (Rodway,  iii,  280): 

''Another  move  in  the  same  direction  was  made  in  1892,  by  establishing 
boundary  post  up  the  Guyuni,  near  its  junction  with  Yuruan.  Except 
>r  its  bearing  upon  the  boundary,  this  post  is  quite  useless  and  might  be 
^ndoned  if  the  question  were  settled;  under  present  circumstances,  how- 
rer,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  be  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  foci  that 
le  police  who  reside  there  have  to  perform  a  very  hazardous  and  long  jour- 
By  of  forty  or  fifty  days  to  reach  it,  and  then  are  cut  off  from  all  communis 
ition  until  relieved." 

Mr.  Dixon,  a  recent  visitor  to  this  Yuruan  station,  thus  con- 
rasts  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  centre  of  the  Cuyuni  basin 
rom  the  English  settlements,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  same 
mni  is  reached  from  the  Orinoco.  This  explains  why  that  region 
las  been  Spanish  for  three  centuries,  but  has  never  had  a  Dutch 
»r  English  settlement  within  its  borders  until  the  recent  armed 
nvasion.    He  says: 

"This  made  me, as  an  Englishman,  feel  considerably  mortified  to  think 
hat  it  takes  our  Oorernment  from  five  to  six  weeks  to  reach  their  frontier 
tation,  whereas  the  Venezuelan  outpost  was  then  being  put,  and  by  this 
ime  probably  is,  in  direct  communication  with  their  capital  by  road  and 
fire.  Also,  whereas  it  costs  our  Oovernment  an  immense  annual  sum  to 
aaintain  their  small  number  of  police  at  Yuruan  on  salt  and  tinned  pro- 
isions  (sent  all  the  way  from  Bartica  Orove,  on  the  Essequibo,  in  paddled 
K>ats),  within  200  yards  on  the  other  bank  Euyuni  is  the  Venezuelan  out- 
K>8t,  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fresh  food  from  their  cattle  farms  and 
Jantations."    (Jour.  Royal  Geog.  Soc;  Apr.,  1895,  p.  341.) 

Thus,  not  only  has  Dutch  and  English  settlement  kept  close  to 
he  coast,  but  it  is  the  topography  of  the  country  which  has  kept 
t  there.  The  encircling  rim,  through  which  the  rivers  break  only 
n  cataracts,  is  the  obstacle.  Clearly,  this  constitutes  a  natural 
Hirrier.  For  over  two  hundred  years  the  settlements  have  never 
massed  and  never  attempted  to  pass  twenty  miles  above  the  con- 
luence  of  these  rivers.  Thus  history  tells  us,  without  a  study  of 
he  topography,  that  there  is  here  a  natural  barrier. 

CTabeliaUy  in   1598— before  the  Dutch    came  to  Essequibo— 
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found  the  Spaniards  building  a  road  towards  the  interior  from 
Santo  Thome,  with  the  purpose  of  opening  the  interior  basin,  and 
so  informed  the  States  General;  and  that  the  land  of  gold  could 
not  be  reached  without  engaging  the  Spaniards  there.  The 
spread  of  the  Dutch  settlements  was  not  up  the  river  towards  the 
interior.     Their  only  efforts  there  were  for  trade. 

In  the  Case  of  Venezuela  (p.  228,  §  12)  this  proposition  is  stated: 

''  If  a  natural  barrier  exist  between  the  coast  region  and  the  interior, 
that  barrier  will  be  the  boundary  between  the  two.'* 

To  this  Great  Britain  (C.-C,  p.  136)  responds:  **  As  a  general 
statement  this  proposition  is  admitted." 

It  is  not  necessaiy  that  this  barrier  should  be  impassable.  It 
is  still  a  barrier,  though  rivers  have  broken  over  it.  The  flow  of 
the  Colorado  through  its  great  canyon  did  not  obliterate  the 
mountain  ranges,  but  rather  emphasized  them.  The  river  broke 
a  way  for  itself,  but  not  for  commerce. 

In  a  report  to  the  West  India  Company  by  E.  D.  Maurain- 
Saincterre,  engineer  in  Essequibo,  March  19,  1722,  he  says: 

**  The  ground  is  even  better  above  in  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Mazaruni, 
and  Cuyuni  than  below;  but  because  they  are  full  of  rocks,  falls  and 
islands,  and  much  danger  is  to  be  feared  for  large  sugar  canoes,  this  is  the 
reason  why  up  to  this  time  the  P^uropeans  have  not  been  willing  to  estab- 
lish sugar  plantations  there.'*     (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  79.) 

In  fact,  the  Dutch  drew  back,  from  their  first  and  uppermost 
plantations,  towards  the  coast.  The  Secretary  in  Essequibo, 
writing  to  the  West  India  Company,  in  1777,  says  (V.  C.  ii,  232): 

"  There  are  several  planters  who  hold  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which 
are  not  under  cultivation.  For  most  of  the  old  planters,  as  soon  as  the 
lower  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation,  transferred  their  plantations 
which  lay  above  this  fort  or  Flag  Island,  brought  off  all  their  slaves,  uiills, 
cattle,  etc.,  and  practically  abandoned  the  old  plantations ;  but,  in  order 
nevertheless  to  retain  their  right,  as  they  fancy,  to  those  upper  lands,  they 
sent  thither  all  their  old  and  decrepit  slaves,  who  can  be  of  no  use  on  the 
new  plantations. 

Thus  one  finds  above  this  island  (which  is  distant  only  one  tide  from 
the  mouth)  not  one  sugar,  coffee  or  cotton  plantations  except  only  that  of 
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the  ex-Councilor  S.  0.  van  der  Heyden^  situated  a  great  tide  above  this 
island,  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  Mazaruni  and  Cuyuni. 

In  these  rivers,  likewise,  just  as  in  the  river  of  Essequibo,  properly  so- 
called,  there  can  be  found  not  one  plantation  which  furnishes  any  products 
except  a  little  cassava  bread,  and  this  of  so  slight  importance  as  not  to  de- 
serve mention.  And  this  is  iilso  the  case  with  the  navigable  creeks  of  Bon- 
nasieke^  Arriwary,  Supinaam,  and  Itteribisie,  each  of  which  has  only  one 
sugar  plantation  at  its  mouth,  nnd  all  the  other  lands  in  those  creeks  and 
rivers  arc  and  remain  uncultivated."    (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  pp.  23^233.) 

What  was  believed  to  he  true,  in  the  earliest  days,  as  to  access 
to  the  Cuyuni  Basin,  is  still  true;  and  if  this  whole  region  was 
British  the  Cuyuni  Basin  would  be  opened  up  from  the  Orinoco 
and  not  from  the  Essequibo. 

It  was  not  true  in  the  early  days  of  Guiana,  nor  is  it  now,  that 
the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo— even  if  accompanied 
by  a  coast  occupation  to  the  Pomeroon — was  effective  to  cut  off  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  by  Spain.  Spain  found  it  easier  to  reach  the 
Cuyuni  at  the  mouth  of  Acarabisi  creek  from  the  Orinoco  than 
the  Dutch  did  from  the  coast,  and  Great  Britain  has  found  that  at 
the  present  day  the  time  is  shorter  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  ad- 
vanced Venezuelan  posts,  than  from  Essequibo  to  the  British  post 
in  the  same  locality.  The  reason  of  the  rule  by  which  the  river 
basin  is  sometimes  treated  as  appurtenant  to  an  extended  coast 
occupation,  does  not  support  the  British  contention  here.  First, 
because  there  was  no  such  prior  coast  occupation;  and,  second, 
because  the  principle  of  geographical  unity — the  ease  of  access,  the 
closing  of  the  natural  gateway— assigns  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni 
to  the  Orinoco,  from  which  it  was  first  approached.  The  Cuyuni 
Basin  did  not  (to  use  Phillimore's  words)  ''  have  the  occupied  sea- 
board for  its  natural  outlet  to  other  nations." 

As  Martens  has  said  (Int.  Law,  pp.  464-5): 

**  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  established  as  a  principle  as  Bluntschli  does — 
that  the  occupant  has  the  right  to  consider  as  its  domain  not  only  the 
point8  eflTectively  occupied  by  it,  but  moreover  the  whole  territory  that 
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'according  to  nature ^ constitutes,  with  these  points,  an  organic  whole. 
For  example^  according  to  Bluntschli,  a  country  which  has  seized  upon  the 
mouth  of  a  river  is  master  of  its  whole  course. 

**  The  facts,  however,  may  contradict  the  rules,  and  it  may  happen  that 
no  application  of  these  latter  can  be  made.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  effective  occupation  creates  for  the  occupant  certain  rights  and 
imposes  on  other  states  corresponding  duties." 

In  the  present  case,  if  there  were  any  such  rule  as  that  which 
Bluntschli  advocates,  the  facts  contradict  the  rule,  and  no  appU- 
cation  can  be  made.  In  this  case  the  area  of  effective  occupation 
is  determined  both  by  barriers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  outlets  on 
the  other.  To  apply  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  as  to  river  systems, 
to  the  geographical  facts  presented  by  the  territory  in  dispute 
would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  existing  physical  conditions— con- 
ditions which  negative  the  theory  that  lateral  tributaries  are 
necessarily  an  appurtenance  of  a  settlement  on  the  lowest  waters 
of  the  main  stream. 

But  if  the  rule  would  have  applied  in  case  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  settlements  had  been  contemporaneous,  and  each  had 
manifested  an  intention  to  occupy  the  new  basin,  its  operation  is 
effectually  prevented  by  the  facts  that  Spain  w^as  the  first  discov- 
erer, that  her  settlement  had  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  basin,  that  such  occupation  was  reasonably  necessary 
to  the  integrity  and  security  of  her  settlement,  and  that  in  fact 
she  was  the  first  and  the  only  one  to  settle  the  basin.  The 
avowed  object  of  Santo  Thome  and  of  all  the  costly  Spanish  expe- 
ditions into  the  interior  cannot,  in  conscience  or  reason,  be 
defeated  by  a  constructive  effect  to  be  given  to  the  later  Dutch 
settlement.  The  States- General  had  been  told  by  Cabeliau  that 
Spain's  purpose  was  to  occupy  the  interior.  In  fact  there  was  an 
actual  Spanish  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  basin  before  the  Dutch 
occupation  on  the  coast  had  attained  such  proportions  as  to  sup- 
port any  pretence  of  a  constructive  occupation  of  the  basin. 

The  presence  of  the  Spanish  missions  in  the  Cuyuni  basin,  and 
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their  possible  effect  in  defeating  her  claim  to  the  whole  watershed, 
is  thus  referred  to  in  the  British  Case  (p.  163): 

''Further  to  the  south  the  Imataka  Mountains  and  the  range  of  hills 
constituting  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  those 
of  the  Cuyuni  and  Massaruni  form  the  boundary  of  the  river  basin  to 
which  Great  Britain  is  primA  facie  entitled.  But  if  it  be  considered  that 
Venezuela  is  entitled  to  the  region  about  the  Yuruari,  in  which  the  Miasion 
stations  were  situate,  the  Schomburgk  line  offers  a  boundary  with  every 
advantage  of  physical  features,  etc.'' 

We  have  already  seen  the  state  of  the  Essequibo  colony  in 
1648.  It  was  not  until  1658  that  the  Dutch  attempted  to  occupy 
the  Poraeroon.  The  plan  was  a  large  one,  but  the  failure  was 
even  larger;  for,  in  1665,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English. 

In  1679  the  Commandeur  in  Essequibo  writes: 

"The  river  Pomeroon  also  promises  some  profit;  for,  in  order  to  make 
trial  of  it,  I  sent  thither  in  August  last  one  of  my  soldiers  to  barter  for  an- 
natto  dye.  But  there  lately  came  tidings  of  the  approach  of  a  strong  fleet 
of  Caribs  from  the  Corentyu  with  intent  to  visit  this  river  and  Pomeroon, 
having  perhaps  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Caribs  here  to  make  a  com- 
mon attack  upon  us.  (This  danger,  thank  Providence,  we  have  escaped  ; 
for  I  now  learn  from  Berbice  that  they  long  ago  passed  this  river  on  their 
way  back  from  Barima,  and,  seizing  in  Berbice  an  Indian  boat,  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes  again.)  On  receiving  the  aforesaid  ill  tidings  I  called 
in  to  the  fort  the  above-mentioned  outlier  in  Pomeroon,  both  to  save  him 
from  being  surprised,  along  with  the  Company's  goods,  by  these  savages 
and  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  case  of  attack.  Accordingly  he  came  to  the 
fort  on  the  8th  inst.  with  all  the  goods,  bringing  with  him  a  barrel  of  an- 
natto  dye  which  he  had  there  bought  up.  The  scare  being  now  over,  I 
shall  send  him  back  there  within  four  or  five  weeks  (the  dye  season  not 
fidrly  beginning  there  before  that  date) ;  and,  if  the  trade  prospers,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  build  there  a  but  for  two  or  three  men,  so  that  they 
may  dwell  permanently  among  the  Indians  and  occupy  that  river."  (Y.  C, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  37-38.) 

In  1689  the  Commandeur  in  Essequibo  wrote: 

''  In  Pomeroon  the  Company  has  nothing  to  lose  but  a  small  bread  and 
yam  garden,  with  five  or  six  decrepit  negroes,  .  .  .  and  the  whole 
force  there  oondsts  of  only  nine  or  ten  men."    (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  pp.  59-60.) 
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In  the  same  year  the  poet  was  practically  abandoned,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  resolution  of  the  West  India  Company: 

''  It  was  farther  resolyed  that  from  the  colony  of  Pomeroon  shall  be 
removed  whateyer  has  been  brought  thither  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
both  the  employees  and  the  slaves  and  other  commodities^  there  being  left 
there  only  three  men  with  a  flag  for  the  maintenance  of  the  company's 
possession  at  the  aforesaid  place,  and  that  the  aforesaid  employees  and 
commodities  be  transported  to  Esseqnibo  in  order  there  to  be  employed  for 
the  service  of  the  Company.**    (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  62.) 

The  condition  of  things  in  1790  is  told  with  particularity  in 
the  report  of  Commissioners  Sirtema  van  Grovestins  and  Boey: 

''The  river  of  Esseqnibo  is  cultivated  on  the  eastern  side  from  Bonrassri 
to  Bonnasigue^  and  on  the  western  side  from  the  Toeloekaboeka  to  the 
Snpinaam  Greek,  being  a  distance  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  rods. 
However,  many  more  lands  here  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  if  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  Orinoco  did  not  prevent  it,  for  the  Spaniards  there 
sometimes  come  with  armed  boats,  called  lances  [lanchas],  as  far  ai 
Monica  and  by  force  carry  away  the  Indians  who  dwell  there,  enslaTing 
them,  while  on  the  other  hand  our  negro  slaves,  when  they  run  away,  be- 
take themselves  to  Orinoco,  where  they  are  proclaimed  free. 

The  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Bssequibo  therefore  form  a  stretch  of 
twenty-four  [Dutch]  miles  a,\ong  the  coast  of  Guiana;  and,  if  means  could 
be  found  to  facilitate  the  inland  communication  by  appropriate  canala 
issuing  into  the  rivers,  both  for  the  transportation  of  products  and  for  the 
drainage  of  the  lands,  this  would  increase  incalculably  the  land  fit  for 
cultivation.     (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  243.) 

The  noticeable  things  here  are,  that  the  Spaniards  on  the  Orinoco 
were  asserting  by  armed  expeditions  the  ownership  of  Pomeroon; 
that  by  reason  of  this  the  Dutch  could  not  extend  their  settle- 
ments to  that  region,  and  that  Demerara  and  Esseqnibo  combined 
only  occupied  ^*  twenty-four  Dutch  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Guiana." 

Now,  long  before  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  established  many 
missions  in  the  watershed  of  the  Cuyuni,  and  had  asserted  and 
maintained  a  military  control  throughout  that  region. 
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Spanish  military  occupation  and  surveillance  of  the  lower 
Cuyuni  resulted,  in  1772,  in  the  final  abandonment  of  the  last 
Dutch  post  in  that  river,  three  days'  journey  from  the  Dutch  fort. 

We  conclude  this  discussion  with  the  remark  that  Great 
Britain  is  not  only  asserting  here  a  doctrine,  as  to  river  mouth 
settlements,  the  reverse  of  that  maintained  by  her  in  the  Oregon 
case,  but  is  in  the  case  now  at  bar  denying  to  Venezuela  the  benefit 
of  the  alleged  rule,  while  claiming  it  in  her  own  behalf.  Spain  held 
the  Orinoco,  not  constructively  but  actually.  In  the  language  of  the 
British  Counter-Case  (p.  28):  '*The  Spaniards  entered,  explored, 
settled  and  effectively  defended  the  Orinoco."  The  occupation  of 
the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Essequibo  present  two  very  different 
cases.  The  former  was  "  entered,  explored,  settled  and  effec- 
tively defended"  by  Spain.  Of  Essequibo  and  the  Dutch  these 
things  cannot  be  said.  If  the  Orinoco  was  Spain's — if  she  owned 
both  its  banks,  from  mouth  to  source,  as  she  did— then  a  very 
mild  and  reasonable  application  of  the  watershed  theory  would 
give  her  the  tributary  streams— the  Waini,  the  Barima  and  the 
Amacura.  Her  acknowledged  dominion  over  the  main  stream 
could  not  be  maintained  without  these.  In  the  case  of  the  Esse- 
quibo,  Great  Britain  seeks  to  appropriate  the  main  stream  and  all 
its  tributaries  by  mere  construction,  and  that  apparently  before 
any  Dutchman  had  passed  above  the  tide  limit.  And  yet,  admit- 
ting Spain's  actual,  effective  dominion  of  the  Orinoco,  she  denies 
to  Spain  two  of  its  tributaries  and  seeks  to  appropriate  by  the 
seizure  of  Barima  Point  the  command  of  the  Orinoco  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XX^ 

>LE  DISTANCE  AND  NATURAL  BOUNDARIES. 


While  no  definite  use  has  been  made  here,  so  far  as  we  recall, 
by  Great  Britain  of  what  is  called  the  rule  of  the  middle  distance, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  to  state  the  reason  and  limits  of  the 
rule.     It  is  not  a  mere  rule  of  compromise— the  splitting  of  the  dif- 
ference—and can  have  no  application  to  any  case  where  there  is  a 
line  of  right.    This  great  Tribunal  is  organized  to  find  the  line  of 
right,  and  is  required  to  establish  it  when  found.     It  cannot  omit 
to  do  either  of  these  things.     It  cannot,  without  finding  the  line 
of  right,  fix  upon  a  middle  line;    nor,   after   finding  the  true 
boundary,  give  to  one  nation  that  which  it  has  found  belonged 
to  another.     Before  the   rule    of   the  middle  distance  can  be 
used,  it  must  be  found  that  there   is  no  line  of  right;    that 
neither  party  has  a  superior  right  to  the  whole  or  any  deter- 
minate part  of  the  disputed  territory.     In  that  case  the  middle 
distance  is  not  the  splitting  of  a  difference,  but  the  nearest  possi- 
ble ascertainment  of  the  line  of  right.    It  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  better  right  to  any  part  of  the  territory  in 
dispute.    Neither  party  admits,  or  even  suggests  that  we  have 
such  a  case  here.    In  the  discussion  between   Spain  and    the 
United  States,  as  to  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  the 
former  rested  the  suggestion  of  the  middle  distance  upon   the 
theory  that  two  nations  had  made  discoveries  and  settlements  at 
8ome  distance  from  each  other,  and  that  neither  had  a  superior 
claim  to  the  territory  in  controversy.    In  the  case  at  bar  Spain 
only  has  the  discoverer's  title,  while  that  of  the  Dutch  rests  upon 
conquest,  treaty,  prescription,  or  an  alleged  abandonment  of  the 
discoverer's  title.    But  if,  in  any  case  of  a  disputed  boundary,  the 
middle  distance  is  to  be  applied  as  a  basis  of  compromise,  it 
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must  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  controvei'sy.      If  one  party 
has  already,   over  the  protest  and  insistence  of  the  other,  split 
the  difference  for  himself  by  pushing  forward  his  occupation  to 
the  middle  distance,  it   would  be  an  intolerable   suggestion  that 
an  arbitration  tribunal  should  again  give  him  a  middle  distance. 
The  rule  as  to  natural  boundaries  was  much,  and  very  strangely, 
made  use  of  by  Schomburgk  in  his  reports,  and  is  still  invoked  to 
justify  large  Dutch  and   British   encroachments.     As  applied  to 
the  British  claims  here,  the  rule  is  of  very  narrow  application, 
and  has  relation  rather  to  the  field  work  of  the  surveyor  than  to 
the  apportionment    of  large  territories.     It   assumes    that   the 
line  of  right  is  approximately  on  the  ridge,   or  watershed,  or 
river,  and  that  natural  line  is  adopted  leather  than   the  nearby 
artificial  one— because  it  furnishes  a  more  permanent  marking 
than  the  surveyor's  posts.     The  use  of  the  rule  by  Schomburgk 
is  very  extraordinary.     Before  he  entered  upon  his  survey  he  had 
selected  his  natural  boundaries  for  British  Ouiana,  and  distinctly 
upon  the  principle  that  every  point  of  advantage  must  fall  upon 
the  British  side  of  the  line.     One  is  filled  with  wonder  as  he  reads 
Schomburgk's  letter  to  Governor  Light,  of  July  16,  1839  (B.  C. 
VII,  pp.,  2-7),  to  see  the  partiality  shown  by  the  Creator  towards 
Great  Britain.     Every  range  an<l  river  was  so  located  as  to  give 
to  her  a  strategic  point  and  to  leave  her  neighbors  defenseless. 
In  every   instance  the    ''natural   boundaries"    beckoned  Great 
Britain  forward.     If  she  claimed   to   one   river,  the  one  beyond 
was  the   ''natural  boundary"!    If  rapacity  and  injustice  could 
ever  be  humorous,  that  letter  of  SchoTnburgk  would  give  him  new 
and   unsought   fame.      He    solemnly   deprecates  the   "  political 
motives "  of  the  Brazilians,   and  appropriates  the  Amacura  ''to 
insure  the  political  importance  which  always  would  be  attached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oiinoco."     He  criticizes  a  boundary  survey 
by  the  Brazilians,  because  the  other  Powers  interested  were  not 
present  in  order  to  give  their  consent  to  the  "  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions "  of  the  one-sided  and  self-elected  Brazilian  Boundary 
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CommisBioners,  and  forthwith  sets  about  doing  the  same  thing. 
He  determines  that  Great  Britain  must  have  the  command  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  must  secure  the  savannahs  about  the  Rupununi,  in 
order  to  '^  command  an  inland  navigation  which  may  be  extended 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  **  A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  America," 
he  says,  'Ms  sufficient  to  show  what  advantages  Oreat  Britain 
may  expect  from  these  boundaries."  He  concludes  that  it  is  en- 
tirely ''  practicable  to  run  and  mark  the  limits  of  British  Guiana 
on  the  system  of  natural  divisions,  and  that  the  limits  thus  de- 
fined are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  title  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
to  the  full  extent  of  that  territory."  What  a  rare  and  felicitous 
happening!  Great  Britain's  rights  and  her  wants  accord  I  But 
the  accord  is  not  casual;  her  rights  were  fitted  to  her  needs. 
Schomburgk,  before  going  to  Barima,  had  given  to  Great  Britain 
the  command  of  the  Orinoco,  and  his  observations  there  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  light  of  that  fact. 

It  was  of  this  sort  of  use  of  the  rule  of  natural  boundaries  that 
Phillimore  wrote  the  phrase — ''  has  been  much  used  by  powerful 
military  states  to  cover  the  unjust  spoliation  of  their  weaker 
neighbors." 

Natural  boundaries  that  mark  a  geographical  unit  may  be 
properly  taken  account  of  in  determining  the  limits  of  a  con- 
structive occupation.  But  in  the  case  in  hearing,  a  line  of  right 
must  be  found,  and  when  it  is  found  no  considerable  amount  of 
territory,  and  no  strategic  point  can  be  taken  from  one  and  given 
to  another  by  this  rule.  Only  unimportant  deviations  may  be 
made,  and  these  may  not  all  be  at  the  cost  of  one  party. 


SUMMARY. 


Thus  far,  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  limits  upon  the 
theory  of  Great  Britain  that  all  of  the  disputed  territory  was,  when 
the  Dutch  came  to  Elssequibo,  terra  nulliiis;  or,  if  not,  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  the  Dutch  obtained  an  equal  right  with  Spain 
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to  appropriate  it  by  settlement — we  have  treated  chiefly  of  the 
principal  original  settlements  of  each. 

It  remains  now  to  see  what  was  done  by  the  Dutch  in  the  way 
of  advancing  their  settlements  within  the  disputed  limits. 

We  affirm,   firsts  that  no  Dutchman  was  ever  authorized  to 
settle  on  the  coast  west  of  the  Moruca,  or  upon  any  river  enter- 
ing   that    coast  or  the  Orinoco,  and  that  no  Dutch  colony  or 
settlement    was    ever    established  there.     No  colony  or  settle- 
ment of  Dutchmen   could    have    been    founded    there    without 
the    authorization    of    the    Dutch    West   India    Company.    No 
Dutchman  had  any  right  to  go  into  that  region,  or  to  sojourn 
or   trade    there   without    the    authorization   of   that   Company. 
If,   without  this,    he  went   there   he  was  a   trespasser   against 
Dutch  law,  and  could  acquire  no  landed  rights;  for  the  West 
India   Company  had,   as  against  all  Dutchmen,    an    exclusive 
right  to  trade  and  to  plant  settlements  there.      This  right  the 
Company  strenuously  asserted  against  the  Surinam  Dutch.     The 
Essequibo  and  the  Pomeroon  settlements  were  authorized  by  the 
Zeeland  Chamber,  but  no  settlement  in  the  Waini-Barima  region 
was  ever  authorized.     A  trade   there   was  authorized  and  was 
conducted  in  large  part    with   the  Spaniards,  but  no    act  was 
ever  done  or  authorized  looking  to  colonization   in  the  region 
we    are  speaking  of.      The   Dutch   records  have  been  remark- 
ably   well    kept,    and    they    show   that   the  Governor  of  Esse- 
quibo   was    required    to    record    and    to    report    with    commer- 
cial   exactness    his    receipts    and    expenditures.      His    pay  rolls 
contain  a  list    of    all    officers    and  employees,   and   these  were 
very   carefully    scrutinized    and    supervised   at   home.      An  at- 
tempt by  the  Governor  to  found  a  new  settlement  without  the 
previous  authorization   of  the  Chamber   would   have  promptly 
ended  his  career.  A  new  settlement  implied  a  large  expenditure  - 
a  fort,  a  garrison  and  civil  officers.     The  home  authorities  and  the 
Governor  were  not  clear   whether  they  could  claim  this  region. 
They  were  fruitlessly  asking  each  other  where  the  boundary  was. 
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But  there  is  more  than  an  absence  of  authorization  to  any 
Dutchman  to  settle  there;  there  is  an  affirmative  statement  of 
nrhat  was  authorized  there.  It  was  a  *'  shelter  "  and  not  a  post  or 
i  settlement.  It  did  not  contemplate  the  use  of  the  soil,  or 
;be  gathering  of  settlei*s  about  it;  and  in  its  very  nature  was 
I  disclaimer  of  any  purpose  to  hold  the  locality  against  the 
Spaniards.  It  had  relation  to  trade  only,  and  to  a  trade  that  was 
Qot  seated,  but  fugitive.  The  name  and  the  character  of  these 
stationary  umbrellas  was  familiar;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1580, 
X)ld  the  Spanish  Ambassador  that  these  ''shelters"  could  not 
confer  territorial  rights  (B.  C.-C.  App.,  p.  817).  What  England 
then  denied  to  Spain,  she  now  allows  to  hei*self. 

No  Dutchman  was  ever  authorized  to  go  to,  or  to  remain  for  a 
season  in  the  Waini-Barima  region  except  for  trade  or  to  catch  fish 
K  slaves;  and,  save  this  temporary  "shelter"  there  never  was 
west  of  the  Monica  any  authorized  Dutch  post,  house  or  structure 
of  any  sort. 

In  1766  the  Court  of  Policy  **  forbade  that  any  one  hereafter 
stay  in  Barima"  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  165).  In  1768  the  Dutch 
Director-Gtoneral  rerported  the  robbing  of  **  the  Widow  la  Riviere  " 
by  Spaniards;  and  added  that  '^  this  did  not  matter  very  much, 
because  I  had  strictly  forbidden  Jan  la  Riviere  to  settle  between 
Essequibo  and  Orinocque,  and  for  greater  security,  I  had  this 
inserted  in  his  pass;  he  was  also  forbidden  by  the  Court  to  settle 
in  Barima."  (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  176.)  And,  in  1769,  he  wrote  that 
the  widow  of  Jan  la  Riviere,  ^'  who  against  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Court  had  gone  with  his  slaves  to  live  in  Barima,"  hav- 
ing died  there  his  widow  had  been  **  robbed  "  of  everything  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  returned  to  Essequibo.    (V.  C,  vol.  ii,  p.  187.) 

We  know  that  smugglers  and  other  disorderly  people — some  of 
them  probably  Dutch — were  there  for  a  time.  We  know  that 
Surinam  Dutch  went  there  to  trade  against  the  protest  of  theCom- 
mandeur  in  Essequibo.  How  many  seasons  any  of  these  sorts  of 
visitors  remained  hidden  on  some  one  of  the  interlacing  water- 
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waySy  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  neither  the  West 
India  Company  nor  any  oUier  Dutch  governmental  authority  ever 
authorized  any  Dutchman  to  settle  or  to  appropriate  lands  there, 
and  that  if  any  one  did  so  his  act  was  not  only  unauthorized,  but 
in  opposition  to  Dutch  authority. 

But,  if  the  signs  and  traditions  found  by  Schomburgk  are 
fully  accepted,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  Dutchman  was  an 
E^ssequibo  or  Pomeroon  Dutchman  authorized  to  be  there;  for,  if 
he  was  a  fugitive,  or  a  Surinam  Dutchman,  he  had  no  Dutch 
right  to  be  there.     He  was  an  intruder  or  a  smuggler,  whose  pres- 
ence could  not  create  a  settlement  of  the  West  India  Company, 
or  in  any  way  affect  the  boundary  question.    The  utter  lack  of 
any  reliable  knowledge  as  to  who  he  was,  how  he  came  there,  or 
how  long  he  remained,  leads  most  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
be  was  one  who  felt  that  his  presence  needed  to  be  concealed. 
Upon  such  evidence  as  this  a  title  by  settlement  certainly  cannot 
be  founded.    The  most  westerly  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast 
then  was  on  the  Pomeroon  river. 

In  1802  the  English  Commandant  of  Berbice,  Demerary  and 
Essequibo  speaks  of  the  ''  River  Pomaroon,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  the  furthest  military  post,  called  the  post  of  Mon-occo.' 
(B.  C.  V,  p.  172.) 

This  condition  was  continued  under  the  British  until  18S4. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  British  influence  west  of 
the  Moruca  until  after  1839,  about  which  time  the  Postholder  in 
the  Moruca  began  to  make  casual  visits  to  the  Barima-Waini 
region. 

The  British  claim  to  the  coast  region  west  of  the  Moruca  can- 
not be  rested  upon  an  actual  occupation  by  settlement. 

We  turn  now  to  the  interior,  to  see  what  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  there,  if  any,  was  ever  settled  or  actually  occupietl  by 
the  Dutch.  We  affirm  with  confidence  that  nothing  that  can,  by 
any  stretch  of  consideration,  be  properly  called  a  settlement  was 
ever  established  by  the  Dutch   above    the   lowest  falls  of  the 
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Cuyuni.  No  Dutch  grant  of  lands  above  that  point  was  ever 
made,  nor  was  there  any  survey  or  subdivision  of  lands  made 
looking  to  individual  allotments. 

The  only  structure  of  any  kind  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  by  the  Dutch,  was  for  a  postholder's  dwelling  on 
the  Cuyuni. 

Dutch  trading  posts  were  temporarily  established  somewhere 
ou  the  Cuyuni,  from  1Y64  to  1758;  again,  from  1766  to  1769,  and 
from  1769  to  1772. 

There  was  never  any  post  in  the  Mazaruni  above  Fort  Kykov- 
eral,  and  while  there  were  a  few  plantations  on  that  river  above 
and  near  the  Fort  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  in  1781, 
the  Director-Qeneral,  in  giving  a  list  of  plantations,  assigns  but 
one  to  the  Mazaruni. 

The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  occupy  the  in- 
terior above  the  lowest  falls  of  the  Cuyuni  was  in  1880,  when 
placer  mining  was  begun  on  the  Puruni.  The  present  police 
station,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Yuruari  rivers,  was 
not  established  until  1890. 

As  to  Spain's  relations  to  the  disputed  territory  after  the 
Treaty  of  Munster,  they  have  been  discussed  in  other  chapters  of 
this  argument.  For  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  settlement  or  control  by 
Spain,  her  title  to  that  territory  was  not  dependent  upon  questions 
of  settlement.  Upon  other  considerations,  discussed  in  other 
chapters,  that  territory  belonged  to  Spain.  It  was  hers  by  right  of 
perfected  discovery,  by  the  rule  of  watershed,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  security. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  added,  especially  in  the  interior,  Spanish 
settlement  was  greatly  advanced  after  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 
Missions  were  established,  as  we  have  shown,  which  were  author- 
ized, defended  and  supported  by  the  Spanish  government.  Every 
one  of  these  contemplated  the  gathering  of  a  village,  and  the  use 
of  the  lands  for  agriculture  and  for  grazing.    The  place  did  not 
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deiiend  wholly  upon  imported  colonists^  but  oonteniplated  the 
bringing  of  the  Indians  into  the  villages,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tribal  relations  and  the  establishment  of  a  clerical  and  civil  Span- 
ish control  over  them.    They  were  not  made  slaves,  but  Catholics 
and  Spaniards.    Elach  of  these  missions  sent  out  its  expeditions 
into  more  distant  parts  to  gather  in  the  Indians;  and  the  records 
of  the  Dutch  show  that  a  very  extensive  and  successful  grazing; 
industry  was  established.    Horses  and  cattle  were  raised  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Dutch  supplied  their  needs  by  purchase  from  the 
Spaniards  and  from  a  r^on  now  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to 
have  been  Dutch  territory.     If  this  rogion  was  open  to  appro- 
priation by  settlement,  by  the  first  comer,  it  was  appropriated  hj 
Spain;  for  Spain  only  ever  made  a  settlement  within  it. 
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CX)NCLUSIOR 

Venezuela,  with  great  respect  but  with  great  confidence,  now 
submits  to  this  High  Tribunal  the  very  serious  issues  involved. 
She  does  this  in  the  happy  belief  that  in  the  short  but  brilliant 
history  of  arbitration  tribunals  this  one  will  find  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  will  recommend  to  other  nations  the  use  of  this  great 
agency  of  peace.  Venezuela  has  no  direct  representative  upon 
this  Tribunal;  and,  by  this  fact,  it  is  more  nearly  assimilated  to 
the  great  courts  of  justice  from  which  the  idea  of  representation 
is  wholly  absent.  No  other  international  tribunal  has  presented 
this  feature.  They  have  been  too  much  the  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives, rather  than  the  consultations  of  judges,  to  whom  the 
parties  are  quite  indifferent.  The  one  tends  to  unsatisfactory 
compromises,  the  other  to  decrees  that  establish  rights.  In  the 
very  constitution,  therefore,  of  this  Tribunal  we  have  the  strong- 
est appeal  to  the  sense  of  impartial  justice  and  the  surest  ground 
of  hope  that  the  judgment  may  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  nations  to  a  bar  that  will 
treat  them  with  the  same  impartiality  that  is  shown  to  individual 
litigants.  When  that  confidence  is  fully  established,  the  era  of  a 
universal  peace  will  be  near. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
BENJAMIN  F.  TRACY, 
S.  MALLET-PREVOST, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLET, 

Counsel  for  Venezuela. 
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THE  BULL  OF  POPE  ALEXANDER,  1493- 

[Translation.] 

I  have  read  the  book  sent  me  by  the  Ministry  for  examina- 
tion, it  being  the  one  just  received,  and  entitlcni  '^  The  Diplomatic 
History  of  America.  Its  first  chapter,  1452-1498-1494,  by  Henry 
Harrisse,  Liondon,  4  Trafalgar  Square;  B.  F.  Stevens,  Publisher, 
1897."  It  seems  to  be  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Harrisse  which 
is  cited  in  the  following  extract. 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  paper  prepared  by  me  in  1886: 
''  The  London   Times  of  the  7th  March  ultimo  publishes  an 
opinion  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary   question,  written  by  Mr. 

Emil  Reich,  LL.  D,  who,  on  i*eaching  the  subject  here  discussed 
says: 

*'  '  It  now  remains  to  inquire  into  the  legal  points  involved  in 
the  present  question.  Spain,  and  now  Venezuela,  base  their  claim 
on  South  American  territories  on  the  famous  Bull  '*  inter  coetera  " 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI  (May  4,  1493),  and  on  the  Treaty  of  Tordesil- 
ias(June  3,  1494).  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  question  the  power 
of  Pope  Alexander  to  issue  such  a  Bull.' 

''  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  then,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century,  the  Popes  were  pretty  generally  consid 
ered  as  the  depositaries  and  exponents  of  international  law." 

''  That  they  ceased  to  be  held  as  universal  arbiters  in  the  16th 
and  still  more  in  the  l7th  century;  that  their  legal  attitude  to  the 
acquisition  of  '  ultramarine '  countries  was  already,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  most  forcibly  assailed  and  impugned  by  even 
Spanish  teachers  of  international  law,  such  as  Francis  de  Victoria, 
Melchior  Oano,  Dominic  Soto,  Antonio  Raminez,  &c. ;  all  that  does 
not  legally  affect  the  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  international  ar« 
biter  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 
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'^  As  was  done  by  the  present  Pope  in  the  arbitration  case  be- 
tween Spain  and  Germany  in  re  the  Caroline  Islands  (1885),  so 
every  fair  critic  must  proceed  now  in  the  case  between  England  and 
Venezuela— we  must  apply  to  historic  questions  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  principles  of  law  of  that  very  century,  and  of  no  other.  In 
thus  accepting  Alexander's  Bull  as  a  legal  title,  we  can  yet  not  ac 
cept  it  as  a  clear  title.    The  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the 
Pope  has  never  been  clearly  fixed,  and  Harrisse  has  proved  that^ 
if  anywhere,  that  line  struck  the  Continent  of  South   America  so 
far  west  as  to  exclude  the  territoiy  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon  rivers— that  is,  the  Guayanas.     To  cap  this  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  the  long  transactions  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  re  their  boundary  disputes  in  South  America  in  1750  and  1777, 
the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  although  directly  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue,  was  never  mentioned  at  all,  et  pour  cause. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty  chapters,  as  follows: 

I.     The  Papal  Grants  to  Portugal.     1453-1484. 
II.     Spain  asks  the  Pope  for  a  Grant  of  the  Newly- Discovered 
Regions.     1493. 

III.  The  Three  Balls  of  May,  1493. 

IV.  Alleged  Protest  of  Portugal  at  Rome. 

V.  The  Bull  of  Demarcation  not  **  ridiculous." 

VI.  Spain  sends  an  Embassy  of  Obedience. 

VII.  The  Fourth  Bull  of  1493. 

VIII.  Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. 

IX.  Alleged  Partition  of  the  Globe. 

X.  Columbus  and  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. 

XI.  Spanish  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. 

XII.  Ferrer's  Theory. 

XIII.  The  First  Tracing  of  the  Demarcation  Line. 

XIV.  The  Theory  of  Enciso. 

XV.     What  is  the  River  Marafion? 
XVI.     Enciso's  Geographical  Description. 


JCVII.    The  Marafion  and  the  Maranhfto. 
[VIII.    Spanish  Ruling  at  Badajoz. 
XIX.     The  Demarcation  Line  in  Spanish  Maps. 
XX.     The  Official  Model  Map. 
Conclusions. 
Notes. 
Of  these  chapters  the  fifth  is  so  interesting  that  it  has  seemed 
^ell  to  translate  it  in  full,  and  include  the  translation  herewith, 
)p. 
It  is  also  well  to  study  the  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows: 

Conclusions. 

Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  Bulls  and  treaties  between 
Bpain  and  Portugal,  all  attempts  to  determine  the  place  where  the 
Demarcation  Line  was  to  pass  in  America  have  been  based  upon 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494). 

The  location  of  this  divisional  line  has  varied  according  to  the 
Dotions  which  the  cosmographers  of  the  times  had  of  the  circum 
Terence  of  the  earth  and  of  the  length  of  the  marine  league. 

But  in  every  instance  save  one  the  Line  was  fixed  east  of  both 
mouths  of  the  Amazon  river. 

Thus  do  we  find  that,  according  to  Jaime  Ferrer  (1495),  the 
meridian  of  the  Demarcation  Line  on  his  sphere  was  in  42"^  25',  west 
>f  Greenwich,  and  on  our  sphere  in  45^*  37',  also  west  of  Green- 
Bvich. 

According  to  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso  (1518),  that  meri- 
lian,  on  his  sphere,  was  in  47°  24'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  on  our 
^here  in  45°  88',  also  west  of  Greenwich. 

According  to  the  experts  convened  at  the  Badajoz  Junta 
^Duran,  Sebastian  Cabot,  etc.,  in  1524),  the  meridian  of  the  Line, 
:>n  their  sphere,  was  in  47°  17'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  on  our 
sphere  in  46°  86'  west  of  Greenwich. 

According  to  Diego  Ribeiro  and  the  Sevillian  Hydrography  of 
the  16tb  century  (1529  usque    *    *    *),  the  meridian  of  the  Line, 
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on  their  sphere^  was  in  44®  45'  west  of  Oreenwicb,  and  on  our 
sphere  in  49®  4:5',  east  of  the  western  mouth  only. 

Yet,  according  to  Alonzo  de  Cbaves  and  the  Padron  General, 
as  interpreted  by  Oviedo  (1545),  the  meridian  of  the  Line  on  that 
njodel  chart  was  in  a  longitude  seeming  to  correspond,  on  mr 
sphere  with  4:5°  17'  west  of  Greenwich,  which  locates  the  Line  east 
of  both  mouths  of  the  Amazona. 

As  to  the  Portuguese  cosmographers,  they  place  the  Line, 
judging  from  its  position  in  the  Cantino  map,  (1502),  in  a  longi- 
tude apparently  corresponding,  on  our  sphere^  with  42®  30'  west  of 
Greenwich." 

It  results,  then,  that  Guiana,  lying  to  the  west  of  this  meridian, 
belonged  to  Spain. 

The  British  Case  says  that  England,  France,  and  Holland 
repudiated  the  grants  made  by  the  Bulls. 

But  the  book  examined  proves  that  in  former  times  Great 
Britain  recognized  them,  and  to  one  of  them  she  owes  the  acqoisi- 
tion  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Quijano  Otero  upholds  the  Bulls  in  his  historical  report 
upon  the  boundaries  between  Colombia  and  Brazil,  claiming  that 
all  Christian  Princes  have  recognized  their  validity,  and  citing  the 
case  of  Edward  IV  of  England. 

Their  validity  is  also  admitted,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the 
English  lawyer,  Erail  Reich. 

And  it  is  also  admitted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  since 
they  place  the  Bull  of  Alexander  VI  at  the  head  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Florida,  which  Spain  ceded  to  them  in  1819.  See  their 
official  publication  —Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 

That  document  also  figures  in  the  Case  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic in  its  recent  boundary  question  with  Brazil,  decided  by  the 
arbitral  award  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Caracas,  May  10,  1898. 

(Signed)  Rafael  Seuas. 
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The  Bull  of  Demarcation  not  Ridiculous.* 

In  our  days,  after  four  centuries,  the  power  which  the  popes 
claimed  to  exercise  regarding  the  paramount  sovereignty  over  the 
islands  of  the  world,  appears  to  us  excessive  and  singular.  It  is 
not  without  surprise,  therefore,  especially  among  Protestant  na- 
tions, that  Venezuela,  for  instance,  is  seen  at  such  a  late  date  to 
appeal  to  a  papal  grant  as  the  source  of  her  rights  over  Guiana  in 
the  present  conflict  with  England.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  judge 
the  question  with  impartiality,  we  must  carry  our  thoughts  back 
to  the  time  when  the  donation  was  made  to  Spain,  and  not  con- 
sider it  with  the  ideas  which  prevail  to-day. 

Apostolical  letters  constituted  in  a  great  measure  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  what  might  be  termed  the  ruling  law  of 
Europe,  since  they  were  based  upon  traditions,  as  well  as  rules 
which  were  universally  deemed  to  be  equitable,  or,  at  all  events, 
received  as  such  by  all  European  nations.  England,  which  now 
describes  that  supreme  authority  and  its  logical,  direct  and  im- 
mediate consequences  as  ^'comical"  and  '^ridiculous,"  yielded  to 
it  formerly  with  as  much  readiness  and  respect  as  any  other  na- 
tion. Nay,  during  several  centuries,  her  historians  believed,  and 
a  number  still  believe  it,  that  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  over  Ire- 
land bad  precisely  the  same  origin  as  the  rights  claimed  by  Vene- 
zuela over  a  part  of  British  Guiana.     And  so  it  is,  historically. 

In  the  ^*  Metalogicus"  of  John  of  Salisbury  can  be  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  '*  At  my  request  the  Pope  granted  and  gave  to 
the  illustrious  King  of  England,  Henry  II.,  Ireland  to  possess  by 
an  hereditary  title,  as  is  shown  by  his  I^etters,  which  are  pre- 
served to  this  day.  For  all  those  islands,  by  virtue  of  a  very 
ancient  right,  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church,  in 

*  This  arileto,  pp.  Tii-z,  eDtiUed  The  Bull  of  demarealion  not  ridieulouM,  is  a  reprint 
of  ChAptor  V.  of  A  work  eotitled  The  Diplomatic  History  of  America.    LoodoD.    B.  F. 
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consequence  of  the  donation  made  by  Constantino,  who  founded 
and  endowed  that  Church.  Besides,  Pope  Adrian  sent  through 
me  a  golden  ring  adorned  with  a  gem  of  great  value,  in  proof  of 
the  right  to  govern  Ireland." 

One  of  the  letters  mentioned  by  John  of  Salisbury  is  evidently 
the  Bull  Lavdabilitery  inserted  by  Baronius  and  by  Rymer  in  their 
collections,  under  the  date  of  1165.  We  notice  in  that  document, 
among  the  reasons  of  Adrian  IV.  for  granting  to  Henry  II.  the 
kingdom  which  he  was  preparing  to  conquer,  two  of  those  ad- 
duced by  Alexander  VI.  in  the  Bull  granting  the  New  World  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  viz. :  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Church, 
and  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  authenticity  of  a  part  of  that  apostolic  letter  is  now  con- 
tested, and  not  without  cogent  arguments.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Bull  LaudabilUer  well  expresses  the  sentiments 
which,  as  regards  the  alleged  primordial  rights  of  the  Holy  See, 
were  recognized  by  European  nations  in  general,  and  England  io 
particular.  Even  if,  as  several  scholars  of  note  say,  the  Bull  had 
been  invented  or  interpolated  by  Henry  II.,  we  are  bound  to  infer 
from  such  a  deception  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes,  at  least 
over  the  islands  of  the  world,  was  recognized  in  the  British  Isles 
as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Otherwise,  of  what  use  would  have 
been  the  supposed  interpolation? 

Further,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
in  1172,  Henry  II.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Avranches,  before  the 
legates,  bishops,  barons,  and  people,  his  hand  on  the  Gospels, 
placed  his  own  kingdom  of  England  and  all  its  dependencies  under 
the  pontificial  sovereignty.  The  following  year  he  was  more 
explicit  still.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in 
1173,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  not  been  questioned,  he  says 
to  the  pontiff :  *' The  Kingdom  of  England  belongs  to  your  juris- 
diction; and  as  to  the  obligation  of  feudal  right,  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  the  subject  of  you  alone."  It  was  not  therefore  a 
mere  spiritual  sovereignty,  but  one  paramount  and  absolute. 


TJnfler  the  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  a  king  who  declared 
himself  to  be,  in  such  terms,  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Pope  would  not 
have  acted  inconsistently  in  asking  of  him  the  grant  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland  which  he  coveted. 

This  submission  to  the  rights  or  pretensions  of  the  papacy  was 
not  limited  in  England  to  the  Plantagenets.  It  continued  in  the 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with 
the  first  Tudor.  The  five  embassies  of  obedience  which  Henry 
VII.  sent  to  Rome  from  1485  to  1493,  prove  his  catholic  deference. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  therefore  to  say  that  if  the  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  Jerome  Porcio,  had  kept  his  promise  to  publish  the  dis- 
course *' bene  et  eleganter  compositum,"  which  was  pronounced 
by  John  Sherwood,  Bishop  of  Durham,  when,  December  14,  1492, 
he  came  with  Giovanni  Gigli,  of  Lucca,  to  place  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence for  Henry  Tudor  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  VI.,  we  should 
find  in  his  oration  the  same  expressions  used  in  the  discourses 
pronounced  al)Out  the  same  time  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns.  And  just  before  the  time  when  Borgia 
granted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  countries  recently  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  England  still  took  as  a  basis  for  her 
right  of  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  the  Bull  Laudahiliter,  that  is, 
an  authority  derived  from  the  same  principle  and  source. 

Again,  the  sending  by  Henry  VII.  ot  John  Cabot  four  years 
afterwards  to  discover  Cathay  does  not  militate  against  his  re- 
gard for  the  papal  authority  in  that  respect.  The  King  of  England 
doubtless  interpreted  the  rights  conceded  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
not  excluding  in  the  main  the  search  by  other  nations  for  new 
lands  and  islands.  The  restrictions  set  forth  in  the  Bulls  applied 
only  to  the  discoveries  actually  accomplished  by  those  two  powers. 
This  we  see  by  the  fact  that  Henry  VII.  imposes  as  a  primary 
condition  the  going  only  to  regions  heretofore  unknown  of  all 
Christians:  '*  Quae  christianis  omnibus  ante  hsec  tempora  fuerunt 
incognitas."  These  are  almost  the  terms  of  the  Bulls  inter  cm- 
Ura,     But  those  discoveries  once  accomplished,  they  required  the 


confirmation  and  vesting  from  the  Pope,  according  to  the  then 
custom  in  Europe. 

At  that  time  Henry  VII.  entertained  sincere  feelings  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  papacy.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  eminent 
service  rendered  to  him  only  a  few  years  before  by  Innocent  VIII. 
When,  after  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,.  wishing  to  extinguish  for- 
ever the  dissensions  existing  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  by  marrying  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Eklward  III., 
he  had  not  only  obtained,  without  difficulty,  the  required  dispen- 
sation, but  by  sending  Giacomo  Passarelli  to  London,  and  by  the 
famous  Bull  incffabilis  sedentis^  the  Pope  had  lent  him  powerful 
aid  and  consecrated  the  new  dynasty. 

Under  such  circumstances  Henry  Tudor  would  not  have  disre- 
garded the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  with  which  he  never 
ceased  to  be  in  the  best  of  terms,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  em- 
bassies of  obedience  which  he  sent  him  at  the  end  of  the  jfifteenth 
century. 

It  is  true  that  by  what  we  know,  through  Burchard  and  In- 
fessura,  of  the  orations  which  •were  pronounced  at  Rome  by  the 
special  envoys  of  the  King  of  England,  particularly  that  of  May 
1,  1604,  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Julius  II.,  we  gather 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  countries  discovered  in  the  north- 
west. But  the  expeditions  of  John  Cabot,  of  the  brothers  Fer- 
nandez, and  of  Bristol  shipowners,  had  yielded  no  such  results  as 
Henry  VII.  cared  to  secure.  Those  voyages  to  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  where  the  navigators  sailing  under  the  English 
flag  had  scarcely  found  anything  else  than  barren  countries,  ice- 
bergs and  white  bears,  resulted  neither  in  profits  nor  expectations. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  England  put  forward  Cabot's 
expedition  as  the  ground  of  her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  North 
America  until  a  century  afterwards,  and  then  chiefly  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  France  in  colonizing  Canada  and  the  adjacent 
regions. 
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COMMENTS    AND    CRITiaSMS    ON    THE 

BRITISH    CASE 

[Translation,] 

The  British  Case  dedicates  an  article  to  '*  Papal  Grants."  It 
calls  attention  to  that  of  Alexander  VI  to  Spain,  the  prior  one  of 
Nicholas  V  in  favor  of  Portugal,  the  controversies  between  that 
nation  and  Spain,  and  the  treaty  concluded  between  them  at  Tor- 
(lesillasin  1494.  It  then  states  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1750, 
Article  1,  all  rights  which  rested  upon  the  Bull  of  1493,  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas  and  others,  were  put  aside;  and  by  subsequent  articles 
the  right  of  the  two  Powers  inter  se  were  declared  anew.  That 
the  grants  made  to  Spain  by  the  Papal  Bulls  were  entirely  repu- 
diated by  England,  France  and  Holland.  That  Calvo,  treating  of 
the  pretensions  of  Portugal  in  Africa  without  actually  resting 
upon  the  Papal  title,  observes  parenthetically  that  the  Bulls  have, 
however,  **a  judicial  character  with  relaxation  to  the  epoch  in 
which  they  were  published ";  that  with  this  exception  all  the 
writers  from  Grotius  down  considered  those  Bulls  as  binding  only, 
if  at  all,  upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  utterly  inoperative  as  re- 
garding other  powers.  That  Francis  I  of  France,  and  Elizabeth, 
of  England,  both  protested  against  these  claims,  and  consequently 
they  have  ignored  them;  and  finally,  that  Calhoun,  in  the  course 
of  the  Oregon  question,  wrote  as  follows: 

"  When  this  continent  was  first  discovered  ♦  ♦  •  Spain  claimed  the 
whole  in  virtue  of  the  grant  of  the  Pope,  bat  a  claim  so  extravagant  and 
aureasonable  was  not  acquiesced  in^  and  could  not  long  be  maintained.*' 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  accuracy  in  the  preced- 
ing allegations,  particularly  if  we  have  before  us  the  said  treaty 
of  1670,  by  which  Great  Britain  received  from  Spain  the  confirm- 
ation of  that  which  at  that  time  the  British  King  or  his  subjects 
possessed  in  America;  which  was  agreeing  that  America  and  her 
adjacent  islands  in  fact  belonged  to  Spain,  whether  this  title  was 
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derived  from  the  grants  of  the  Pope  or  from  discoveries  prior  and 
subsequent  thereto. 

This  case  refers  to  a  passage  of  Calvo,  Section  270,  in  which 
he  says,  parenthetically,  after  citing  the  bulls,  that  *'the  import- 
ance of  the  judicial  character  of  these  documents  with  respect  to 
the  epoch  in  which  they  were  published  cannot  be  denied"  (the 
words,  however,  not  being  given  in  full),  which  show,  it  is  said, 
that  the  publicist  referred  to  does  not  found  a  title  upon  them; 
but  Calvo  in  other  places  speaks  more  explicitly.  For  example, 
on  page  24  of  the  introduction  to  his  work,  or  page  283,  Section 
283  in  the  first,  he  writes: 

**  This  important  qaestion  of  the  right  of  possession  and  sovereignty 
over  recently  discovered  lands  shows  the  character  of  the  political  relatione 
which  Enropenn  States  preserved  toward  tho  Roman  Pontiff,  and  that,  an* 
til  a  direct  and  special  agreement  was  entered  into,  neither  Spain  nor  Pur- 
tngal  hesitated  to  accept  the  competency  and  authority  of  Alexander  F/., 
who  disposed  at  will  of  the  ownership  of  the  regions,  islands  and  conti- 
nents which  the  genius  of  navigators  might  reveal  to  the  world/' 

In  Section  283  he  is  even  more  positive  and  emphatic,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  terms: 

**  The  public  law  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  Church;  the  Pope  was  considered  hierarchically 
as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  determination  of  international  questions. 
On  the  other  band,  in  order  better  to  justify  appropriation  by  way  of  con- 
quest, it  was  admitted  that  the  Christian  nations  had  an  implicit  and  abso- 
lute rigbt  of  dominion  over  the  pagan  nations.  From  the  combination  of 
these  principles  was  derived  the  situation  created  toward  the  American 
aborigines,  according  to  the  Euroj)ean  nations,  by  the  right  of  discovery 
and  the  celebrated  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  which,  by  means  of  the  line 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azoree. 
fixed  the  territories  destined  to  belong  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal respectively.  It  is  known  that  later,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  dis- 
agreements which  had  arisen  between  the  interested  parties,  the  imaginary 
line  wjis  extended  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  the  same 
islands,  thus  legitimatizing  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Brazil. 

However,  the  European  domination  over  the  lands  and  islands  of  the 


new  world  does  not  rest  exclusively  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  and 
the  precepts  of  canonical  law;  they  had  also  another  foundation,  which 
Spain  herself  has  invoked  more  than  once  in  support  of  her  rights  to  the 
territories  of  which  her  bold  navigators  had  succeeded  in  taking  possession. 
It  was  unlikely  that  France,  England  and  Holland,  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  create  a  colonial  dominion  and  to  open  new  fields  for  their  commerce, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  same  principles ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there 
broke  forth  those  bloody  maritime  wars  which  characterised  nearly  the 
entire  seventeenth  and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  of  Harrisse,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
a  different  paper,  proves  how  far  the  veneration  of  the  British 
for  the  acts  of  the  Pope  as  supreme  legislator  extended,  and 
proves,  also,  that  to  a  Ball  they  owed  the  acquisition  of  Ire- 
land. If  the  Popes  had  the  right  to  make  grants  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land it  would  be  absurd  not  to  admit  that  they  had  the  power  to 
make  like  grants  to  Spain. 

As  to  Orotius,  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  wrote  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  justify  the  conduct  of  his  nation  in  America  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  publicist  Calvo  alone  concedes  value  to 
the  acts  of  the  Pope  in  these  times. 

Ch.  Salomon,  in  his  work  '*  Occupation  of  Territories  without 
an  Owner,"  published  in  Paris  in  1889,  has  for  the  first  chapter 
the  following: 

•*  Peri  >d  of  the  Bulls."  "  Summary.  8,  Epoch  of  the  Great  Discov- 
eries.  9,  The  Bulls.  10,  The  Bulls  of  Alexander  VI.  11,  Treaty  of  Tor- 
desillas.  12,  Principles  applied  during  this  period.  13,  The  rights  of 
the  natives, — Victoria.  14,  Analysis  of  the  dissertation  upon  Victoria. 
First  part:  The  Indians  were  the  proprietors  and  sovereigns  of  the  soil 
which  they  occupied.  15.  Second  part:  Analysis  of  the  titles  invoked  by 
the  Spaniards  to  establish  the  validity  of  their  taking  possession.  16,  Third 
part:  What  are  the  titles  which  may  justify  such  taking  of  possession. " 

In  number  U  he  sjtys:  '^  We  have  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  different 
Bolls  and  the  treaties  which  affected  the  partition  of  the  world  between 
Portugal  and  Spain.  The  principles  which  inspired  them  would  hardly 
find  u  partisan  in  our  day,  and  on  this  point  we  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
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Gauchj:  It  is  necessary,  if  one  wishes  to  understand  their  spirit  and  appre- 
ciate their  value,  to  take  care  not  to  stvdythem  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas. 
In  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  Bnll  of  Alexander  VI.  has  foand  de- 
fenders even  down  to  onr  own  times.  Bentham,  impressed  with  the  diffi- 
calties  presented  by  the  theory  of  discovery  and  the  occapation  as  it  was 
understood  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  eulogizes  it  in  a  manner  ap- 
parently sincere.  Sumner-Maine  is  not  far  from  agreeing  with  his 
opinion.*' 

Number  12  is  to  the  following  effect:  ''  The  doctrine  of  the  period  with 
which  we  are  occupied  may  be  reduced  to  four  propositions :  (a.)  The  Pope 
has  the  right  to  dispose  to  whomsoever  he  may  choose  aU  the  lands  situated 
outside  of  the  civilized  world,  whether  discovered  or  not;  all  property  as  well 
as  all  sovereignty  proceeds  to  him.  These  two  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
confounded;  (b)  the  acquisition  of  those  immense  territories,  unknown  np 
to  that  time,  is  not  by  reason  of  discovery  nor  by  occupation,  but  to  a  dona- 
tion graciously  given  by  the  Pope.  So  that  the  title  to  possession  is  deriva- 
tive and  not  original.  The  donation  is  always  revocable  if  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  given  are  not  observed;  (c)  the  Ghristian  only  can  possess 
and  be  a  proprietor;  only  the  Ghristian  state  enjoys  the  rights  of  sovereignty; 
(d)  the  pagan  natives  have  no  rights/* 

According  to  this  the  writer  deems  applicable  to  the  questions 
which  originated  at  the  time  those  doctrines  were  in  vogue,  the 
principles  then  prevailing. 

Of  the  same  opinion  is  Cauchy,  cited  by  Salomon.  In  effect, 
the  former,  in  the  article  entitled  *'  Bulls  of  Partition,"  writes  with 
regard  to  that  of  Alexander  VI  as  follows: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  solemn  occasions  in  which  the  Papacj 
intervened  under  color  of  religious  interests,  in  the  settlement  of  the  tern- 
|X)ral  affairs  of  the  crowns.  Tliat  act  has  been  too  much  judged  according 
to  our  modern  ideas  ^  instead  of  applying  to  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  idens 
which  had  for  such  a  long  time  prevailed  in  Europe,  whose  empire,  enfeebled 
by  degrees  in  a  part  of  Germany  and  other  great  central  States,  yet  pre- 
served itself  unifupaired  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula/' 

In  a  note  added  at  the  foot  of  this  article  we  And: 

•*  The  Kings  of  Portugal  submitted  the  legitimacy  of  tliat  discover)  and 
possession  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  the  supi'eme  common  judge  selected 
in  those  times  as  an  arbitrator  by  all  the  kings  in  Christendom,  in  tbeir 


differences.  {Investigations  as  to  the  priority  of  discovery  of  the  countries 
situated  upon  the  western  coast  of  Africa  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  by  Vicount 
de  Santarem,  p.  66.) 

'*  Orotins  himself  was  inclined  to  consider  the  Bulls  of  Partition  as  a 
form  of  transaction  between  the  two  crowns  rather  than  an  exclnsive 
attribate  of  dominion.  Or,  it  may  be  said  that  this  decision  is  without 
force,  or,  which  is  not  less  credible,  that  the  desire  of  the  Pontiff  was  to 
intercede  in  the  Gastilian-Portngnese  controTcrsy  rather  than  to  in  anywise 
prejndice  the  rights  of  others." 

The  jurist,  Emil  Reich,  in  his  opinion  upon  the  Guiana  ques- 
tion published  in  the  London  Times  of  March  7,  1890,  declared 
that  the  power  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  to  grant  the  Bull  of  1493 
could  not  be  questioned. 

If  Calhoun  really  wrote  that  which  is  attributed  to  him,  yet 
another  Secretary  of  State  of  the  American  Union,  Upshur,  stated 
in  1843: 

"  How  far  the  mere  discovery  of  a  territory  which  is  either  unsettled,  or 
settled  only  by  savages,  gives  a  right  to  it,  is  a  question  which  neither  the 
law  nor  the  usages  of  nations  has  yet  definitely  settled.  The  opinions  of 
mankind,  upon  this  point,  have  undergone  very  great  changes  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
rights,  acquired  by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations,  even  under  the 
erroneous  views  of  an  unenlightened  age,  are  protected  against  the  changes 
of  opinion  resulting  merely  from  the  more  liberal  or  the  more  just  views  of 
after  times.  The  right  of  nations  to  countries  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  nations  as  understood  at  t/uit  tinie, 
and  not  by  the  improved  and  more  enlightened  opinion  of  three  centuries 
later."     [Wharton's  Digest,  Sec.  2.] 

Washington  Irving,  cited  by  Rod  way  and  Watt,  **  Annals  of 
Guiana,"  affirms  that: 

"Daring  the  Crusades  a  doctrine  had  been  established  among  the  Chris- 
tian princes"  according  to  which  ''the  Pope,  from  his  supreme  authority 
over  all  temporal  things,  was  considered  as  empowered  to  dispose  of  all 
heathen  lands  to  such  potentates  as  would  engage  to  reduce  them  to  the 
damioion  of  the  church,  and  to  propagate  the  true  faith  among  their  be- 
nighted inhabitants." 
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The  Colombian  pabliciet,  Sefior  Jose  Maria  Quijano  Otero,  in 
his  report  on  the  boundary  between  Colombia  and  Brazil  writes: 

'*  All  Ghristtan  princes  recognized  the  validity  of  these  Bulls^  and  it  is 
even  affirmed  that  some  British  merchants  having  desired  to  carry  on  trade 
with  Guinea^  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  IL,  called  upon  Edward  IV., 
King  of  England,  to  impede  such  trade,  basing  his  demand  upon  the 
dominion  conceded  to  him  over  that  territory  by  a  Papal  Bull.  The  pro- 
hibition was  carried  into  effect,  the  British  monarch  being  convinced  of  the 
claimant's  rights." 

He  cities  in  support  of  him  Hakluyt's  Navigations,  Voyages 
and  Traffics  of  the  English;  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  page  2. 

The  United  States  acquired  Florida  by  purchase  from  Spain  iu 
1819,  and  soon  after  she  entered  into  the  membership  in  the 
American  Union.  In  the  book  entitled  ^'  Federal  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States,  Colonial  Laws,  and  other  organic  laws  of  the 
Statas,"  compiled  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Ben  Perley  Poore,  in  setting  forth  the  constitu- 
tion of  Floricla  he  places  before  it  the  privileges  conceded  to 
Columbus  by  the  King  of  Spain  on  April  3,  1492;  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  of  1493,  which  granted  America  to  Spain;  the 
treaty  of  1795,  between  her  and  the  United  States,  and  finally  the 
treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  relating  to  the  cession  of  Florida. 

What  the  British  Case  says  regarding  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
of  1750  is  completely  overturned  by  the  observation  that,  when  it 
declares  that  this  Treaty  shall  be  the  only  basis  for  the  division  of 
the  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  America,  and  agrees  to 
declare  annulled  any  right  and  action  which  the  two  crowns  could 
found  upon  the  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  Treaties  of  Torde- 
sillas,  of  Lisbon,  or  the  agreement  executed  at  Zaragoza,  and  of 
any  other  treaties,  conventions  and  promises,  it  adds  that  all  of 
them,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  the  line  of  demarcation,  should  be 
void  and  of  no  effect,  hut  should  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  in 
every  other  particular. 

It  thus  annulled  the  basis  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  but  QOt 
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the  gift  of  the  Dominion  of  America  and  other  places  made  to  the 
two  crowns. 

To  the  same  end,  it  is  claimed  that  only  acquisitive  prescrip- 
tion is  applicable  to  nations,  and  in  no  manner  free  prescription. 
Because  of  this,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  Treaty  of  Munster 
did  not  authorize  Holland  to  conquer  territory  in  Guiana  that 
Spain  deemed  to  be  hers,  and  because  that  document  prohibited 
either  of  the  two  parties  selling  and  trafficking  in  the  places  pos- 
sessed by  the  other,  including  therein  those  taken  from  Holland 
in  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese;  it  has  been  deduced  that  such  prohi- 
bition has  always  been  in  force,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof 
the  Dutch  could  not,  without  violating  it,  occupy  places  that  were 
not  among  those  ceded  to  them  by  Hie  Treaty  of  Munster,  that  is 
to  say,  Kykoveral  and  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo. 

Those  arguments  may  have  so  much  more  effect,  in  view  of 
Rule  (a)  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  which  does  not  impose  upon 
the  judges  the  obligation  of  considering  exclusive  political  control 
of  a  district  or  its  effective  colonization  as  equivalent  to  pre- 
scription, but  gives  them  permission  to  do  so.  Of  this  permission 
they  will  or  will  not  make  use,  according  to  the  reasons  which 
one  or  the  other  party  may  present  to  them.  Those  here  set  forth 
may  incline  them  not  to  make  use  of  this  permission. 

Prescription  is  subject  to  certain  conditions;  one  of  them 
should  be  applicable  to  the  case  here.  For  example,  it  cannot 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  sea,  as  was  sustained  by  Oreat 
Britain  in  the  question  of  the  fur  seals  of  Bering  Sea;  neither  can 
it  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  of  a 
perpetual  character  agreed  upon  in  treaties;  much  less,  when  in 
addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  there 
exists  that  of  Utrecht  of  1713,  in  which  the  following  was  agreed 
upon: 

^On  the  contrary,  that  the  Spanish  Dominions  in  the  West  Indies  may 
be  preserved  whole  and  entire,  the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  engages  that 
the  will  endeavor,  and  give  assistance  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  ancient 
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limits  of  their  dominions  in  the  West  Indies  be  restored  and  settled  as  they 
stood  in  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Catholic  King,  Charles  II ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  they  have  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  been  broken 
into,  and  lessened  in  any  part  since  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Catholic 
King,  Charles  II."     [That  was  in  1700.] 

to  which  may  be  added  that  by  the  Treaty  of  October  28,  1790,  it 
was  agreed  between  Spain  and  England  [Article  VI.]  that  "  with 
respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Coasts  of  South  America, 
and  to  the  islands  adjacent,  that  no  settlement  shall  be  formed 
hereafter,  by  the  respective  Subjects,  in  such  parts  of  those 
Coasts  as  are  situated,  to  the  South  of  the  parts  of  the  same 
Coasts,  and  of  the  Islands  adjacent,  which  are  already  occupied 
by  Spain;  provided  that  the  same  respective  Subjects  shall  retain 
the  liberty  of  landing  on  the  Coasts  and  Islands  so  situated,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  Fishery  and  erecting  their  huts,  and  other 
temporary  buildings,  serving  only  for  these  purposes." 

According  to  the  first  of  these  articles  the  Dutch  were  pre- 
vented from  making  acquisitions  in  Guiana  that  should  alter  the 
status  qvx)  of  1700;  and  in  case  of  their  doing  so,  England  should 
aid  Spain  in  re-establishing  things  to  their  former  status. 

In  confoiinity  with  the  second,  England,  or  her  subjects,  were 
prohibited  from  forming  settlements  on  the  coast  to  the  South 
ward  of  the  Orinoco,  occupied  as  it  was  by  Spain;  a  prohibition 
which  nmst  have  been  in  force  since  1796,  when  Great  Britain 
captured  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Guiana  and  retained  them  except 
for  a  brief  interval  between  1802  and  1803.     (*) 

As  we  are  now  speaking  of  prescription,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  argument  employed  in  the  Venezuelan  Case 
on  page  22U.     It  reads  as  follows: 

*'  Venezuela  lias  accepted  this  rule,  but  she  submits  and  will  claim  that 
time  is  but  one  of  uiauy  elements  essential  t:)  create  title  by  prescription. 
Prescription  to  be  etTective  against  nations,  as  Jigainst  individuals,  must  Ik.* 
bona  fide,    public,    notorious,    adverse,    exclusive,     peaceful,    continuous, 

(').   We  believe  this  corroborate-*  the  proposition  of  law  set  forth  in  the  Venezuelan  Cs?« 
under  No.  18,  page  229. 
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uncontested,  and  maintained  under  a  claim  of  right.  Rule  (a)  fixes  fifty 
years  as  the  period  of  prescription,  but  leaves  the  other  elements  unim- 
liaired." 

It  would  be  well  to  enuraerate  in  that  connection  each  and 
every  one  of  the  protests  of  Venezuela,  and  other  acts  of  herself 
and  of  Spain  which  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the  rule. 

The  same  may  likewise  be  observed  with  regard  to  what  is 

written  on  page  230  of  the  said  Case,  which  contains  this  argu- 
ment; 

**The  present  occupation  by  Britisli  subjects  and  persons  under  British 
protection  having  been  effected  subsequent  to  1880,  in  the  interior,  and 
subsequent  to  1884  on  the  coist,  and  having  been  undertaken  after  due 
warning  from  the  Venezuelan  Government  that  titles  thus  sought  to  be 
acquired  would  not  be  recognized  by  it,  and  after  notice  from  the  British 
Government  that  persons  so  entering  into  said  territory  must  do  so  at  their 
own  peril,  said  subject  and  persons  may  be  regarded  by  Venezuela  as  mere 
trespassers,  and  Venezuela  is  under  no  obligation  to  recognize  any  British 
titles  which  such  subjects  or  persons  may  have  acquired  to  lands  situate 
within  said  territory." 

The  British  Case  contains  the  following  statement: 

'*The  Venezuelan  Government  were  aware  of  the  position  of  the  bound- 
ary posts  erected  by  Schomburgk,  and  made  remonstrances  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  upon  the  subject." 

It  would  not  have  been  improper  to  add,  that  not  alone  did 
Venezuela  protest  against  the  placing  of  the  posts,  but  also  secured 
an  order  for  their  removal,  together  with  the  declaration  that  they 

did  not  signify  any  act  of  jurisdiction,  being  merely  a  prelim- 
inary step  subject  to  future  discussion  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. Further  than  this,  the  British  line  does  not  pass  through 
Barinia,  but  through  the  Amacuro,  a  river  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  other.  Until  1886  the  Republic  had  no  notice  of  such  a  line, 
and  even  then  not  because  Great  Britain  informed  her  of  it.  It 
was  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana  who  mentioned  it  in  the  reply 
given  by  his  secretary  to  the  Venezuelan  Commissioners,  Dr. 
Jesus  Mufioz  Tebar  and  General  Santiago  Rodill,  through  the 
Consul  of  this  country  in  Georgetown  on  January  8,  1887. 


In  the  British  Case  it  is  hinted  that  ^Venezuela  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  propositions  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
1844,  nor  of  Lord  Granville  in  1881,  because  she  did  not  accept 
them,  and  has  not  desired  any  compromise,  nor  anything  but  the 
decision  of  the  legal  question;  and  because  they  were  made  in  a 
spirit  of  indulgence  and  great  concession  in  the  hope  of  a  settle- 
ment, and  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations.  But  Vene- 
zuela must  say  likewise  with  regard  to  the  offer  of  compromise 
presented  by  her  Minister,  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Rojas,  on  February  21, 
1881,  and  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  memorandum  which  General 

Guzman  Blanco  attached  to  his  note  of  July  29,   1896,  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  Case  of  the  Republic  under 

No.  591,  page  251. 

In  Volume  VI.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case  is  in- 
serted a  document  entitled  '^  Decree  of  the  Congress  of  Angostura 
—  a  Declaration  upon  the  Division  of  the  Territory  of  the  Mis- 
sions"—and  is  taken  from  the  **  Documents  for  the  History  of  the 
Life  of  the  Liberator,"  Volume  V,  page  700.  It  is,  in  fact,  bound 
in  said  book,  and  was  dedicated  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Sovereign  Congress  appointed  to  examine  the  report  made  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Missions  of  the  Caroni  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  districts  of  which  each  one  should  be  composed.  They  are 
reduced  to  five;  that  of  the  EavSt,  including  the  towns  of  Palmar, 
Cunamo,  Mianio,  Carapo,  Tupuquen,  Turmeemoand  Cura;  that  of 
the  Center,  including  the  towns  of  Altagracia,  San  Antonio,  Guro, 
Tupapui,  Upata  and  Santa  Maria;  that  of  the  South,  containing 
those  of  Guacipati,  Pastora,  Ayma,  Avechcia,  Puedpa,  Sanf-a 
Clara,  San  Serafin  and  San  Pedro  de  las  Bocas;  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Caroni,  containing  those  of  Caruache,  Murucuri,  Caroni, 
San  Felix  and  San  Miguel;  and  those  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  con- 
taining those  of  Puga,  Piacoa,  Santa  Catalina,  Sacopana  and  all 
of  the  villages  of  the  Indians  of  those  streams. 

The  authenticity  of  this  document  cannot  be  doubted,  pub- 
lished as  it  was  by  General  Jose  Felix  Blanco,  in  charge  of  those 
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Missions,  but  it  was  not  by  the  Congress  of  Angostura,  but  by  the 
Permanent  Committee,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  legislative 
powers.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  measure  referred  to  the 
Missions  of  the  Coroni  exclusively,  not  to  the  other  Spanish  Mis- 
sions established  in  the  territory  of  Guiana. 

In  the  same  oflficial  table  of  the  Missions  of  Guiana  in  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  after  the  Capuchin  Missions  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  1813,  which  is  dated  1816,  and  repro- 
duced in  the  British  Case,  Volume  VI,  page  6,  are  included  those 
of  Santa  Cruz  del  Calvario,  San  Antonio  de  Huiscatome,  San  Mi- 
guel de  Unata  and  San  Isidro  de  Barceloneta,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  decree  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  Angostura,  which  only  mentions  twenty-seven. 

In  the  same  category  are  found  those  of  Casacoima,  Agua- 
cagua,  Uyac:oa,  Tupura,  Payaraima,  Suay,  &c.  Fifty-seven  of 
them  appear  on  map  No.  15  of  the  United  States  Commission  at 
Washington. 

This  document  is  probably  produced  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing the  value  of  the  work,  which  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
three  Spanish  Missions  had  existed,  one  in  Mawaken,  in  the  Sipa- 
runi,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo;  another  in  Wenamu,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Cuyuni,  and  another  called  Queribura,  in  the  Maza- 
runi,  none  of  which  are  shown  in  the  decree  referred  to. 

But  this  may  be  answered  by  Article  2,  of  the  Treaty  of  March 
30,  1848,  in  which  Spain  recognizes  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  as  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  composed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Margarita,  Guayana,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Caracas,  Cara- 
bobo,  Barquisimeto,  Barinas,  A  pure  Merida,  Trujuillo  and  any 
other  territories  and  islands  that  may  belong  to  her. 

Venezuela  is  the  owner  of  many  islands,  and  no  one  will  dis- 
pute her  title  to  them  because  their  names  do  not  appear  in  this 
Treaty. 

Better  still,  in  former  years  several  Anglo-Americans  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the   Island  of  Aves,  near  that  of  Saba,  that 
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no  law  had  included  among  those  belonging  to  Venezuela,  and  this 
Government,  under  the  claim  of  title,  expelled  them  therefrom. 
At  the  same  time,  Holland,  to  which  Saba  belongs,  claimed  it  as 
her  own,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of 
Spain.  The  evidence  of  both  parties  having  examined,  she  de- 
cided, on  the  30th  of  June,  1865,  that  the  island  belonged  to  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  but  with  the  burden  of  indemnifying  Hol- 
land for  the  fishery  that  her  subjects  should  cease  to  enjoy,  if  in 
effect  they  were  deprived  of  it.  The  following  considerations  are 
worthy  of  note: 

"Considering  that  Venezuela,  on  her  part,  bases  her  right  principally 
CD  that  of  Spain,  before  the  said  Republic  was  constituted  an  independent 
State,  and  although  it  appears  also,  that  Spain  did  not  materially  ocaipy 
the  territory  of  the  Aves  Island,  it  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Jieriis  part  of  the 
West  Indies  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  according 
to  Law  15,  Chapter  15,  Book  2,  of  the  '  Recopilacion  de  Indias.'  Considering 
that  the  Aves  Island  must  have  formed  part  of  the  territory  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Court  of  Caracas,  when  the  latter  was  created  June  13, 
1786,  and  that  when  Venezuela  became  an  independent  nation,  she  «lid  so 
with  the  territory  of  the  Captaincy  General  of  the  same  name,  declaring 
afterward  that  all  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government  up 
to  1808,  were  in  force  in  the  new  State;  wherefore  the  Aves  Island  couKl 
be  considered  i)art  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Venezuela.  Considerin,:: 
that,  even  leaving  out  the  above  statement,  it  apjiears,  nevertheless,  fhnt 
although  it  can  be  said  that  the  /{ves  Island  was  never  actualhj  ovcupicflhn 
Spain  or  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  neither  is  the  temporary  residence  i hereon 
of  some  natives  of  Sabi  and  Saint  Eustuce,  more  than  an  accidental  occupa- 
tion which  does  not  constitute  possession  ;  for  even  though  the  island  is  not 
capable  of  permanent  occupation,  on  account  of  the  floods  to  which  it  is  ex- 
l)osed,  if  the  Dutch,  supposing  it  to  be  deserted  had  settled  upon  it  with 
the  j)urpose  of  permanent  occupation,  they  would  have  erected  some  l)iiiM- 
ings,  and  would  have  endeavored  to  render  the  island  constantly  habital»le; 
neither  of  which  was  done.  And  considering,  finally,  that  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  had  done  nothing  on  said  island  but  utilize  the  fishing 
by  its  colonists,  whilst  the  government  of  Venezuela  luis  been  the  first  to 
maintain  an  armed  force  there,  and  to  perform  acts  of  sovereignty,  thus 
contirming  the  dominion  she  acquired  through  a  general  title  derived  from 
Spain:  it  is  our  opinion,  it  conformity  with  that  of  our  Ministerial  Council, 


after  hearing  the  decision  of  our  whole  Council  of  State,  that  the  ownership 
of  the  island  in  question  belongs  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  leaving 
to  her  the  charge  of  indemnity  for  the  fishing  which  the  Dutch  may  fail  to 
profit  by,  if,  in  truth,  they  are  prevented  from  utilizing  It^  in  which  case 
the  average  of  the  net  annual  proceeds  of  the  fishing  iti  the  last  five  years, 
capitalized  at  b%  interest  will  serve  its  ii  rate  of  valuation  for  said  in- 
demnity.' [VENEZUELAN  INTEUNATIONAL  LAW— BRITISH 
BOUNDARIES  OF  GUAYANA,  R.  F.  SEIJAS  (p.  333).] 

The  existence  of  the  three  missions  or  jmsts  above  named  is 
ascertained  from  ancient  Dutch  documents  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Burr;  and  these  cannot  be  impugned  by  the  British,  be- 
cause they  adduce  in  their  favor  others  taken  from  the  same 
Dutch  archives,  and  of  this  same  kind;  much  less  when  they  do 
not  give  any  better  reason  for  their  denial  than  the  assertion  of 
their  own  functionary,  Mr.  McTurk,  that  these  settlements  never 
existed. 

In  Volume  VII  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case  there  is 
given  a  chronologic  list  of  the  principal  maps  of  Guiana.  Among 
them  is  found  the  map  of  the  Governor  of  that  Province,  Don 
Manuel  Centurion,  prepared  in  1770,  and  bearing  the  following 
title:  '*  General  Plan  of  the  Province  of  Guiana,  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  with  respect  to  its  wide  circumference  and  unknown 
center,  prepared  with  the  information  accpiired  up  to  December 
31,  1870,  by  the  Commandant  General  thereof,  Don  Manuel  Cen- 
turion." This  plan  is  reproduced  in  the  Atlas  accompanying  the 
British  Case  under  No.  24.  It  bears  the  date  December  31,  1770, 
and  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  three  which  this  Government  has, 
but  there  is  here  another  map  of  this  same  Centurion,  prepared, 
it  is  said,  upon  more  certain  information  and  better  acquaintance 
required  practically  up  to  April  5,  1770,  which  is  its  date.  This 
map  shows  four  fortresses  without  name,  the  villages  or  towns  of 
San  Felipe,  Esmeralda  and  six  more  without  name,  the  stronghold 
of  San  Carlos,  the  Jesuit  Missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and  nine 
more  without  names;  eighteen  missions  of  the  Capuchins  without 
the  names,  and  seven   missions  of    the   Franciscan   Observants 
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without  names — in  all  thirty  five;  a  presidio  without  name, 
four  barracks  without  name.  Also,  and  differing  from  the  other 
map  reproduced  by  Great  Britain,  the  following  lands  are  shown 
to  be  under  cultivation:  two  [plantations]  on  the  banks  of  the 
Essequibo;  one  on  each  bank  of  the  Surinam;  one  on  the  left  bank 
and  two  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Copenham;  two  on  the  right 
and  one  on  the  left  of  the  Corentin;  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
Berbi,  and  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demarari. 

It  is  understood  that  these  are  Dutch  plantations  and  it  is 
noted  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moroco,  nor  of  the  Pomeroon. 

On  the  map  of  Centurion  this  note  is  placed  in  the  British 
document: 

"On  this  map,  drawn  to  illustrate  Centurion's  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, the  boundary  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  extreme  Spanish 
view,  viz.,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Moruka,  past  the  source  of  the 
Fovaron  (Pomeroon),  crossing  the  Essequibo  a  few  miles  above  its  jnnction 
with  the  Massaruni,  and  then  turning  almost  due  east,  so,  as  to  confine  the 
Dutch  Colonies  to  a  strip  of  coast,  and  cut  off  the  whole  Hinterland. 

The  Mission  stations  are  marked,  but  not  named,  and  are  shown  as  Ijing 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Yuruari,  the  course  of  the  Imataka,  aud 
the  source  of  the  Caroni  River.  St.  Thome  is  at  Angostura,  and  there  is 
no  mark  of  Spanish  occupation  east  of  the  Orinoco,  save  the  Missions." 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  map  is  drawn  showing  the  line  be- 
tween Spain  and  Holland  to  be  at  the  Moroco,  this  is  only  to  rep- 
resent possession  in  fact.  As  to  right,  what  Centurion  thought 
has  been  shown  in  the  following  report  sent  to  Spain  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1773,  in  pursuance  of  the  Royal  Order  of  July  24,  1771  I* 
reads  as  follows: 

**  In  punctual  and  complete  obedience  to  your  Highness'  commands  I 
have  to  report  as  follows: 

This  Province  of  Guaiana  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  Kiug'8 
Dominions  in  South  America  on  the  north  coast,  and  its  boundaries  are: 
On  the  north,  the  Lower  Orinoco,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province! 
of  Cumana  and  Caracas;  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south ik 
great  river  of  the  Amazons;  and  on  the  west  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Canon rf 
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the  Cafiiquiari^  and  the  Upper  Orinoco,  boundary  of  the  eastern  and  unex- 
plored part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Santa  F6. 

On  the  confines  or  limits  of  the  vast  region  of  this  Province  [of  Guiana] 
the  French  and  Dutch  have  occupied  the  wliole  sea-coast  with  their 
Colonies — the  French  in  Cayenne,  round  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and 
the  Dutch  in  Surinam,  Berbiz  and  Essequibo,  fifty 'five  or  sixty  leagues 
from  the  Great  Mouth  of  the  Orinoco, " 

This  document  is  published  in  Volume  IV  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  British  Case,  under  No.  518,  paragraph  3. 

In  another  report  of  the  same  Centurion,  also  printed  therein 
under  No.  483,  he  says  to  his  Government:  that  the  Dutch  did  not 
have  in  the  Cuyuni  any  possessions  except  a  settlement  |  plantajej 
at  the  place  where  it  empties  into  the  Essequibo;  that  having 
wished  to  establish,  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  further  up  in  1747,  a 
post  and  guard  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  Indians  in  Spanish 
territory  by  means  of  the  Caribs,  as  soon  as  the  missionaries  were 
assured  thereof,  they  informed  the  Commandant  of  Guiana,  and 
he  dislodged  them  from  there  the  following  year,  1758,  by  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  and  burned  the  post  and  carried  away 
prisoners  the  two  Dutchmen,  the  negro  and  Caribs  which  they 
found,  with  the  instructions  and  original  documents,  which 
showed  the  infamous  commei'ce  which,  by  order  of  the  Director 
of  Essequibo,  and  for  his  vile  interest,  that  guard  as  well  as  all  the 
other  advanced  posts  of  the  Colony,  bled  the  Spaniards  to  the 
heart  or  center  of  the  province  of  Guiana. 

Centurion  also  adds  the  following: 

"It  is  also  shown  in  document  No.  1,  that  the  Dutch  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Masaruni,  nor  of  the  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Essequibo  on 
the  south-west  side.  And  it  would  be  well  to  undeceive  them  of  this  error, 
from  which  their  unfounded  complaints  arise.  For,  as  the  Essequibo  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Oorentyue  to  where 
it  flows  oat  into  the  sea,  forty-five  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  all  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  center  of  our  Province 
of  Ouayana  and  flow  toward  the  coast  extending  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Gorentyne  and  Essequibo,  actually  meet  the  Essequibo,  which  crosses  and 
absorbs  them. 
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So  that  if,  as  the  Dutch  suppose,  the  territory  which  is  comprised  by 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Essecjuibo,  and  which  are  the  Cayuniy  Maserani, 
Mao,  Apanoni,  Patara^  and  other  smaller  ones,  with  their  arms  and  streams, 
were  territory  of  the  Republic,  the  foreigners  would  havo  a  greater  part  of 
the  Province  ofGuayana  than  the  King  our  Sovereign,  as  is  shown  on  the 
enclosed  map,  which  with  all  possible  exactitude,  I  have  drawn  for  this 
report,  indicating  thereon,  by  a  yellow  line,  what,  in  my  opiuioD,  the 
Dutch  may  claim  in  virtue  of  any  right  of  possession  acquired  [in  any 
manner}  up  to  the  present  day." 

Noting  in  passing  that  the  English  translation  omits  the  three 

underlined  words  **  in  any  manner,^^  attention  is  called  to  the 

fact  that  Centurion  gave  positive  assurance  that  the  Dutch  were 

not  in  possession  of  the  Mazeruni,  nor  of  the  Cuyuni,  nor  of  the 

Mao,  nor  of  the  Apanoni,  nor  of  the  Patara,  as  was  likewise 
affirmed  by  the  witnesses  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  the  cause  of 

the  Dut<jh  complaint. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Moroco  line  was  the  extreme  Span- 
ish pretension,  as  was  alleged  in  the  British  Case.  This  is  quite 
the  contrary  of  the  truth,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  1770, 
the  date  of  Centurion's  map,  came  the  Treaty  of  Extradition  of 
1792,  which  placed  the  Dutch  in  the  Essequibo,  Demerari,  Berbice 
and  Surinam;  and  by  the  Royal  Order  of  October  1,  1780,  approv- 
ing the  plan  of  Inciarte  to  buikl  two  forts  to  protect  from  the 
Essequibo  Dutch,  the  town  which  was  to  be  founded  near  the  said 
river.  Previously,  in  171^7  and  1743,  the  Marquis  de  Terrauova 
[Torrenueval  had  recommended  the  settlement  of  a  province 
which  should  prevent  the  Dutcli  from  passing  to  the  westward  of 
the  Esse(piibo  river,  and  the  construction  of  a  fort  at  its  mouth, 
which  should  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  town  to  be  founded  as 
the  capital  of  that  new  province  (^Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  of 
of  the  British  Case,  No.  225).  It  is  likewise  opposed  to  what,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Burr,  the  Governor  of  Guiana  claimed  in 
1769,  assuring  the  Counsellor  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  that  the 
boundary  was  in  the  Oene,  its  affluent  on  the  left.  Thus  says 
Mr.    Buissan,    Counsellor  in  Essequibo,  to  the   Dii^ector-General 
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of  E^sequibo,  on  December  third  of  that  year,  writing  in  these 
words: 

**  I  oaiinot  neglect  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  that  Pedro 
Sunchos  has  come  from  Orinoco  with  the  bad  news  that  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  two  boats  will  come  with  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  men  as  far  as  in 
Pomeroon  to  carry  off  the  Indians,  and  then,  I  fear,  plantations  will  surely 
be  pillaged;  for  this  Governor  sets  his  boundaries  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
Oene,  where  James  Penning  lives.  I  do  not  doubt  but  many  black  and  red 
slaves  will  go  over  to  them;  and  who  will  get  them  back  from  them?  *  ♦  * 

I  once  told  your  Excellency  that  the  Spaniards  claim  Pomeroon;  the 
end  of  this  will  shortly  be  seen.     ♦    ♦    * 

Pedro  Sanchos  will,  before  this  reaches  you,  already  have  made  the  com- 
munication to  your  Excellency."  [Extracts  from  Dutch  Archives,  Docu- 
ment No.  281.] 

In  the  same  Volume,  Document  No.  172,  page  333,  it  is  seen 
that  the  Spaniards  were  trading  with  the  Colonists  inhabiting  the 
Upper  Essequibo. 

Finally,  in  the  report  of  Professor  Burr  upon  the  Dutch  claims 
in  Guiana,  it  is  seen  on  page  368  that  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Zeeland  Chamber  and  that  of  Amsterdam  in  1750,  the  latter  denied 
that: 

"colony  of  'Essequibo  and  appurtenant  rivers'  included  of  right  any- 
thing more  than  the  Essequibo  and  its  tributaries,  and  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  various  utterances  of  the  Zeelaud  Chamber  itself  were  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  in  their  statement  of  the  boundaries." 

In  the  second  place,  the  British  Case  says,  with  regard  to  the 
point  referred  to,  that  Centurion  reduced  the  Dutch  Colonies  to  a 
strip  of  coast,  and  separated  from  the  lohole  Hinterland. 

The  Spanish  Governor  delineated,  as  is  said,  the  part  which  the 
Dutch  occupied  in  fact,  and  no  more;  because,  as  the  Commandant 
General  of  Venezuela  explained  in  his  instructions  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1779,  to  the  officer,  Don  Jose  Felipe  de  Inciarte,  to  found 
towns  in  the  Province  of  Guiana: 

**The  said  Dutch  Colony  of  Essequibo,  and  the  others  which  the 
States-Oeneral  possess  on  that  coast,  are  all  in  general  on  the  banks  of  the 
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rivers^  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country." 

Lord  Salisbury  wrote,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1896,  as  follows: 

"  All  the  great  nations  in  both  hemispheres  claim,  and  are  prepared  to 
defend,  their  right  to  vast  tracts  of  territory  which  they  have  in  no  sense 
occupied,  and  often  have  not  fully  explored.  The  modern  doctrine  of 
'Hinterland,'  with  its  inevitable  contradictions,  indicates  the  unformed 
and  unstable  condition  of  international  law  as  applied  to  territorial  claims 
resting  on  constructive  occupation  or  control." 

Mr.  Olney  replied  to  this  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  after  repeat- 
ing it  in  extract  said: 

''But  it  cannot  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  'spheres  of  influence' 
and  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  '  Hinterland '  idea  are  things  unknown 
to  international  law,  and  do  not  as  yet  rest  upon  any  recognized  princi- 
ples of  either  international  or  municipal  law.  They  are  new  departures 
which  certain  great  European  powers  have  found  necessary  and  convenient 
in  the  course  of  their  division  among  themselves  of  great  tracts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  which  find  their  sanction  solely  in  their  reciprocal 
stipulations.  '  Such  agreements,'  declares  a  modem  English  writer  on  in- 
ternational law,  '  remove  the  causes  of  present  disputes ;  but  if  they  are  to 
stand  the  tests  of  time,  by  what  right  will  they  stand  ?  We  hear  much  of  a 
certain  '*  Hinterland"  doctrine.  The  accepted  rule  as  to  the  area  of  terri- 
tory aflfectcd  by  an  act  of  occupation  in  a  land  of  large  extent  has  been  that 
the  crest  of  the  water-shed  is  the  presumptive  interior  limit,  while  the  flank 
boundaries  are  the  limits  of  the  land  watered  by  the  rivers  debouching  at 
the  point  of  coast  occupie'l.  The  extent  of  territory  claimed  in  respect  of 
an  occupation  on  the  coast  has  hitherto  borne  some  reasonable  ratio  to  the 
character  of  the  occupation.  But  where  is  the  limit  to  the  **  Hinterland" 
doctrine?  Either  these  international  arrangements  can  avail  as  between 
the  parties  only,  and  constitute  no  bar  against  the  action  of  any  intruding 
stranger,  or  might  indeed  is  right'  Without  adopting  this  criticism,  and 
whether  the  *  spheres  of  intliience  *  atul  the  *  Hinterland'  doctrines  be  or  be 
not  intrinsically  sound  and  just,  ih^yre  can  be  no  pretense  that  they  apply  to 
the  Amert';an  continents  or  to  any  boundary  disputes  that  now  exist  then 
or  may  herafter  arise.'^ 

With  regard  to  Hinterland,  it  has  already  been  observed  that, 
according  to  the  Publicist,  Francis  Despagnet,  the  excuse  of  the 
preceding  consists  in  fixing,  by  means  of  an  international  agree 


menty  a  topographical  line,  within  which  each  country  has  the 
right  to  occupy  or  establish  a  protectorate  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  contracting  state  ;  this  is  its  Hinterland  or  territory  within 
the  conventional  line.    In  turn,  each  contracting  country  obligates 
itself  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  acquire  territory  nor  to  dispute 
the  influence  of  the  other  state  beyond  the  line  fixed.     In  practice, 
Hinterland  is  the  prolongation  toward  the  interior  of  a  territory 
first  occupied  on  the  coasts,  to  the  limit  of  the  possessions  of  the 
other  contracting  state,  or  of  the  Hinterland,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  treaty.     Despagnet  cites  what  the  German  Chancellor 
said  on  the  30th  December,  1886,  to  wit :     '*  It  does  not  treat  so 
much  of  fixing  the  frontiers  in  conformity  with  the  state  of 
actual  possession,  as  it  is  the  coming  to  an  understanding  as 
to  the  spheres  of  reciprocal  interest  in  the  future,"  and  adds, 
on  his  part,  that   there    is  much  analogy  between    the    actual 
system  of  Hinterland^  and  the  a  priori  limits  of  the  spheres  of 
influence  established  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  be- 
tween the  colonizing  nations  by  the  Holy  See;  that  the  famous 
Bull  of  Alexander  VI,  of  March  4,  1493,  is  only  the  limitation  of 
a  vast  Hinterland  divided  among  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portu- 
guese;  and,  when  these  two  nations,  poorly  satisfied  with  the 
papal  decision,  modified  the  f  rontiei's  drawn  by  the  pontifical  sover- 
eign,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  of  June  3,  1494,  they  entered 
into  a  convention  that  does  not  difl'er  from  modern  treaties  regu- 
lating the  Hinterland^  except  as  to  the  extent  of  its  application 
and  the  spirit  of  submission  toward  the  Pope,  to  whom  they  were 
subordinate,  because  Julius  II.  had  to  approve  it  in  1609;  that  the 
same  Hinterland   system  appears  organized  in   various  recent 
treaties,   those  made  between  France  and  England  in  1843,  re- 
garding the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Leeward  Islands  of 
Tahiti*  and  with  respect  to  Africa,  by  those  concluded  between 
England  and  Germany  in  Eastern  Africa  and  in  Zanzibar  in  1886 
and  in  1890,  etc.,  etc.     That  explanation  makes  clear  that  the  so- 
caJJed  Hinderland  doctrine  of  sphere  of  influence  is  a  new  inven- 
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tioQ  of  the  great  powers  which  are  dividing,  according  to  their 
fancy,  the  territories  of  Africa,  considered  as  barbarous  and 
susceptible  of  acquisition  by  the  first  occupant.  Consequently  it 
has  not,  nor  can  it  have  any  application  except  between  the 
contracting  nations;  and  Venezuela  not  being  one  of  them, 
and  Spain,  from  whom  she  derives  her  territorial  rights, 
also  never  having  been  one,  it  is  not  conceived  why  the  British 
Case  invokes  it  against  the  Republic.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Bull 
of  1493  was  nothing  but  the  limitation  of  a  vast  Hinterland  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese;  and  if  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas,  by  which  they  substituted  the  line  of  papal  demarca- 
tion, does  not  differ  from  modern  treaties  of  Hinterland,  except 
in  the  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  who  approved  it  in  1509,  then  the  British  have 
less  reason  to  allege  it,  because  it  was  only  issued  by  the  one  who 
then  held  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so,  in  favor  of  Spain  and 
of  Portugal,  tind  to  the  exclusion  thereby  of  all  the  other  states. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  that  epoch  all  Christian  Prin- 
ces recognized  the  validity  of  those  Bulls,  and  to  one  of  them  the 
English  owed  the  acquisition  of  Ireland.  At  all  events,  as  Spain 
was  the  first  occupant  of  Guiana,  the  doctrine  of  Hinterland  co\x\A 
benefit  her  alone. 

Until  now  the  civilized  world  has  never  thought  the  native  in- 
habitants, either  of  the  old  or  the  new  hemisphere,  to  have  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  constitute  States,  nor  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
such.  Their  wishes  have  never  been  taken  into  anv  account 
whatever,  and  when,  as  in  Africa,  effect  has  sought  to  have  been 
given  to  treaties  concluded  with  them,  such  have  been  held,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  be  merely  farcical. 

As  Salamon  says,  the  celebration  of  a  treaty  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of,  because  it  cannot  be  seen  with  whom  it  can  be  made 
and  what  could  be  its  object.  The  cession  of  sovereign  rights  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  any,  cannot  be  comprehended.  The 
acquisition    of  sovereignty   will  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 


occupation,  and  not  of  the  treaty.     The  same  when  there  exists 
in  the  territory  a  species  of  rudimentary  sovereignty.     In  order 
to  obviate  the  incongruity  of  these  cessions,  there  has  been  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  inserting  a  clause  stating  that  '^  the  Sultan 
cedes  all  the  rights  which  constitute  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  as 
is  understood  in  the  public  law  of  Germany."    It  also  happens 
many  times  that  the  petty  king  cedes  his  rights  successively  to 
various  states  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income  in  the  shape  of 
brandy,  powder  and  other  products  which  please  him. 

By  such  means,  and  with  presents  of  canes  with  silver  heads, 
laces,  three-cornered  hats  and  coats,  and  military  insignia,  the 
English  have  obtained  whatever  they  desired  from  the  Indians. 
What  value  can  their  affidavits  have?  Likewise  of  what  value 
are  those  of  British  officers,  such  as  McTurk  and  im  Thurm,  who 
are  themselves  both  parties  and  witnesses? 

Caracas,  May  10,  1898. 

(Signed)        Rafael  Seijas. 


COMMENTS     AND     CRITICISMS     ON     THE 

COUNTER-CASES    OF   VENEZUELA 

AND    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[Translation.] 

Mr.  Minister:  You  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  the 
letter  which  the  counsel  of  Venezuela  in  the  boundary  question 
between  that  country  and  British  Guiana,  addressed  on  the  6th  of 
August  last  to  Sefior  Jos6  Andrade,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic,  at  Washington. 

That  paper  speaks  favorably  of  several  of  the  notes  which  I 
have  written  with  regard  to  the  same  case  in  the  character  of 
Counsellor  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  pursuant  to 
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your  orders,  and  in  the  light  of  the  official  documents  submitted 
for  my  examination.  One  of  my  notes  was  upon  the  Papal  Bulls, 
which  divided  a  large  part  of  the  world  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  and  the  argument  has  found  place  in  the  Counter 
Case  of  Venezuela,  which  also  mentions  that  derived  from  the 
Spanish- English  Treaty  of  1670,  in  which  the  British  monarchy 
recognized  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  the  whole  of  America  and 
its  islands.  Among  the  documents  included  in  Volume  II  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Counter  Case  there  appear  certain  observations 
which  I  made,  upon  errors  in  the  British  Case,  as  to  certain  polit- 
ical information  regarding  Venezuela,  New  Grenada  and  Ecuador, 
and  as  to  the  supposed  decree  of  Bolivar  relating  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  Guiana. 

I  beg  that  you  will  express  my  sincere  satisfaction  to  see  that 
my  modest  efforts  in  the  hope  of  attaining  this  object  may  con- 
tribute something  to  the  defense  of  Venezuela. 

Filled  with  that  hope  I  have  read  once  more  the  Counter  Cases 
of  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  and  propose  to  here  set  forth 
some  of  the  reflections  which  the  study  thereof  has  suggested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Great  Britain  does  not  withdraw  any  of 
her  claims  in  spite  of  the  Case  having  demonstrated  their  ex- 
orbitance and  injustice,  and  insists  upon  the  enlarged  Schombui'gk 
line  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  British  tell  us  that  the  failure  of  Dutch  occupation  in  cer- 
tain places  does  not  make  them  Spanish  or  Venezuelan  in  default 
of  proof  that  Spain  or  Venezuela  had  a  right  to  them  by  occupation. 
The  principles  of  contiguity  and  territorial  unity,  which  are  cer 
tainly  of  much  weight,  have  been  alleged  in  vain.  But  it  has  been 
deemed  well  to  reinforce  them,  and  for  no  other  purpose  was  there 
invoked  the  Papal  Bulls,  the  declaration  of  the  King  of  Spain  made 
in  the  Laws  of  the  Recopilacion  de  Indias,  and  the  treaties  of  1670 
and  thereafter,  in  which  Great  Britain  asked  and  received  from 
Spain  a  renunciation  and  cession  of  the  American  territories 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Kings  and  subjects 
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of  Great  Britain,  only  because  she  did  not  have  them  in  her  ma- 
terial possession.  Admitting,  then,  the  value  of  the  Papal  Bull 
of  1493,  which  no  one  could  understand  more  perfectly  than 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  results  that  the  part  of  Guayana  adjudged 
to  Spain  rightly  belonged  to  her,  whether  it  was  occupied  or  not, 
whether  inhabited  or  deseiied,  whether  in  the  interior  or  on  the 
coast,  or  whether  possessed  in  peace  or  perturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  contrabandists  or  filibusters;  and  this  even  setting  aside 
the  title  of  contiguity,  which  would  at  once  suffice. 

But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  Article  7  of  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid  of  July  16,  1670,  renewed  in  1713,  1763  and  1783, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  *'The  Most  Serene  King  of  Great 
Britain,  His  heirs  and  successors,  shall  have^  hold,  keep  and  enjot/ 
Jorever,  with  plenary  right  of  sovereignty^  dominion^  possession 
and  property,  all  those  lands,  regions,  islands,  colonies  and  places 
whatsoever,  being  or  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  any  part  of 
America,  tvhich  the  said  King  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  His 
subjects,  do  at  present  hold  and  possess,  so  as  that  in  regard 
thereof,  or  upon  any  colour  or  pretence  lohatsoeoer,  nothing  more 
may,  or  ought  to,  he  urged,  iior  any  question  or  controversy  be 
ever  moved  concerning  the  same  hereafter. ^^ 

From  the  observations  with  regard  to  Article  7,  made  by  the 
compilei-s  of  treaties,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  Abren  y  Berto- 
dano,  and  Cantillo,  it  is  seen  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  thereby  as- 
sured to  the  British  King  the  dominion  of  all  territories  that  he 
at  that  time  possessed  in  America;  that  not  having  specified  the 
territory  ceded  in  this  manner,  the  article  thereafter  came  to  be 
the  cause  of  innumerable  disagreements  between  the  two 
monarchies. 

But  the  argument  derived  from  the  treaty  cannot  be  answei'ed, 
and  it  is  well  thus  to  amplify  it  in  every  way,  because  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  ousting  of  the  Dutch  who  in  175S  were  in 
the  Cayuni  Post,  and  that  of  those  w^ho  were  in  Barima  in  1760, 
and  likewise  the  various  raids  made  into  the  Monica  and  the 
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among  the  most  powerful  arguments  which  we  have  to  use  in  this 
contest. 

If,  as  Great  Britain  here  claims,  Spain  did  not  possess  iu 
Guiana  more  than  the  Orinoco,  and  if,  in  the  rest  of  America,  her 
rights  extended  only  to  what  was  discovered  and  occupied  by 
her,  then  why  did  the  British  King  request  of  her  the  confirmation 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  successors  in  plenary  sovereignty  and  posses- 
sion, all  the  lands,  provinces,  islands,  colonies  and  dominions  in 
the  West  Indies  or  any  other  part  of  America,  which  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  his  subjects  possessed  in  1670,  so  that  they 
neither  could  nor  should  ever  pretend  any  other  thing,  nor  there- 
after move  any  controversy  whatever  r^arding  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  equivalent  to  the  recognition  of 
the  grants  made  by  the  Papal  Bulls  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  and 
agrees  with  the  value  attributed  to  them  by  the  British  Crown, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Harrisse. 

I  understand  that  the  same  recognition  was  given  to  them  by 
France  in  the  Florida  case,  cited  elsewhere  upon  the  authority  of 
the  diplomat,  publicist  and  historian,  Bancroft;  and  the  Dutch 
themselves,  in  the  act  of  accepting  from  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Miinstei,  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  lordships,  towns, 
castles,  fortresses,  commerce  and  countries  of  the  Went  IndieSj 
as  also  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America 
respectively,  that  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  held 
and  possessed,  including  especially  the  forts  and  places  which  the 
Portuguese  had  taken  from  those  States  and  occupied  since  the 
year  1641;  as  also  the  forts  and  places  which  the  said  States  sbouW 
come  to  conquer  and  possess  thereafter  without  infraction  of  said 
treaty. 

Since  1580  the  Dutch,  then  subjects  of  Spain,  had  rebelled 
against  her  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  convert  themselves  into  a 
sovereign  and  independent  nation.  Upon  obtaining  this  end,  in 
1648,   as  a  termination  of  the  war  carried  on  for  this  purpose, 
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their  former  sovereign  agreed  to  leave  in  their  power,  or  cede  to 
them,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  conquests  made  by  them  dur- 
ing the  struggle;  the  one  case  outside  of  that  of  total  conquest  in 
in  which  belligerent  acquisition  takes  effect  in  modern  times. 
This  being  so,  and  no  one  being  able  to  convey  anything  but  his 
own  property,  and  not  that  of  othei's,  it  is  clear  that  the  Dutch 
occupations  in  Guiana,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  cession  con- 
tained in  the  treaty,  had  been  effected  in  the  territory  of  Spain, 
who  could  thus  renounce  them  in  favor  of  the  new  nation  which 
was  taking  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  conquests  made  by  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  a  part 
of  America,  and  as  such  belonging  likewise  to  Spain,  she 
agreed  to  restore  them  to  the  Dutch,  thus  annulling  the  action  of 
the  Portuguese,  also  her  subjects  since  1580,  but  who  had  made 
themselves  odious  by  reason  of  their  also  aspiring  to  inde- 
pendence. These  Portuguese  had  formed  expeditions  to 
Brazil  with  the  object  of  conquering  and  appropriating  it, 
as  in  the  end  they  succeeded  in  doing.  What  the  treaty  says 
with  regard  to  those  places  which  the  Dutch  might  come 
to  conquer  and  possess  from  1648  onwards  undoubtedly  re- 
ferred to  the  same  territory  of  Brazil  which  the  Portuguese  were 
already  disputing  with  them,  and  was  done  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Portuguese,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  said 
restoration  of  the  conquests  made  by  them  from  the  Dutch  in  the 
same  Brazilian  country.  If  Spain  had  not  thought  it  hers,  and  the 
Portuguese  subjects  of  her  Crown,  she  could  not  well  have  done 
one  or  the  other  thing  witl)out  offending  them,  and  whoever  w^as 
the  owner  of  the  territory.  There  does  not  exist  any  other  expla- 
nation for  such  an  agreement. 

To  agree,  as  stated  in  Blue  Book,  No.  1,  page  7,   ^' that  the^ 
Treaty  [of  Munster]  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  all  the  possessioiis 
which  they  had  at  that  time  acquired  in  South  America,  and  gave 
them  liberty  to  make  fresh  acquisitions  wherever  the  Spaniards 
were  not  already  established  ;^^  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposi- 
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tion  au  evident  truth,  but  which  proves  that  those  possessions  up 
to  that  time  were  Spanish;  and  as  to  the  second,  Spain  appears 
also  disposing  of  places  in  which  she  had  not  then  settled,  but 
which  she  nevertheless  recognized  as  hers.  It  has  been  proveu 
that  this  last  grant  did  not  refer  to  Guiana  but  to  Brazil,  and  to  no 
other  kind  of  acquisitions  than  those  proceeding  from  conquest; 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  agreed  in  odium  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  already  in  revolt. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  those  affirmations  of  the  British  defense 
form  the  meshes  of  a  net  in  which  she  entangles  herself,  because 
they  involve  precisely  the  confession  of  that  which  they  deny. 
At  each  step  this  truth  is  appai*ent  in  the  documents  so  far  pro- 
duced by  Great  Britain.  They  say  that  "  between  1621  and  164S 
the  Dutch  commanded  the  whole  coast  of  Guiana  as  far  as 
Trinidad  ";  that  '4n  1637  and  1638  they  were  found  settled  in  the 
Araacuro";  that  ''during  the  whole  of  this  period  (prior  to  1648) 
the  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco";  that  ''  they  were  always  present  at  the 
west  of  the  Moroco  and  controlled  it";  that  servants  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  were  residing  in  the  Barima  and  the  Pom- 
eroon  in  the  year  1083; "  that  **the  Dutch  before  1648  controlled 
the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni  basin,"  etc. 

Place  these  propositions  beside  those  before  referred  to,  viz.: 
*' that  the  Treaty  [of  Munster]  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  all  the 
possessions  which  they  had  at  that  time  acquired  in  South 
America,  and  gave  them  liberty  to  make  fresh  acquisitions 
wherever  the  Spaniards  were  not  already  established;"  and  without 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  that  treaty  only  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  parties,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  such  possessions  as  were  acquired  by  them  in  South 
America  presumes  to  be  in  Spain,  to  whom  it  was  due,  the  right 
to  do  so,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  South  America  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  she  could  dispose  of  the  same  as  she  saw  fit  in  the 
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employment  cf  the  i>owers  inherent  in  international  domain  or 
State  sovereignty. 

In  no  other  manner  is  it  conceived  that  Spain  could  have  con- 
ceded to  the  Dutch,  and  even  ex  post  factOy  territories  in  South 
America,  any  more  than  that  they  could  accept  them.  If  Spain 
were  not  the  owner  of  those  territories,  and  they  were  open  to 
the  occupation  of  all  the  powei-s,  as  strenuously  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  when  once  they  were  recognized  as  a  sovereign  nation, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  least  necessity  for  Spain  to  confirm 
to  them  these  intrinsically  legitimate  acquisitions.  The  agree-^ 
ment  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster  between  Spain  and  Holland  is  an 
irrefutable  argument  that  the  Dutch  recognized  in  Spain  the 
power  to  grant  them  rights  in  Guiana. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  part  relating  to  the  future  con- 
quests by  the  Dutch  referred  to  Spauish  places,  because  Spain 
considered  all  that  region  hers,  and  indispensable  to  the  security 
and  unity  of  the  Province  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  Vice  Kingdom 
of  New  Grenada,  as  the  Governors  of  that  Province  so  many 
times  made  manifest.  To  authorize  a  nation  to  make  conquests 
in  a  country's  own  territory  is  to  invite  that  it  be  done  by  a  future 
war  in  which  it  previously  declares  itself  conquered,  a  thing  so 
contrary  to'  the  duties  of  a  nation  to  preserve  and  defend  itself, 
and  seek  its  own  prosperity,  that  it  finds  no  example  in  diplo- 
matic history. 

Among  the  documents  of  the  Washington  Commission  there 
is  found  a  report  of  Prof.  George  L.  Burr,  upon  the  meaning  of 
Article  V  and  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  and  which  concludes 
with  these  words : 

1.  '*  It  is  improbable  tbat^  in  the  intent  of  its  framers  and  its  ratifiers^ 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  conceded  to  the  Dutch  a  right  to  win  from  the 
natiyes  lands  claimed  by  Spain. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  interpreted  in  this  sense  by  either 
Spain  or  the  Dutch." 

From  the  reasoning  of  this  report  it  results  that  the  value  of 
the  grant  was  limited  to  the  conquests  which  in  the  future  the 
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Dutch  should  make  in  Brazil;  and  this  precisely  because  Spain 
considered  it  hers  by  reason  of  the  discovery  and  occupation 
effected  there  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  latter  then  being 
subjects  of  the  Sfianish  Crown,  but  who,  being  then  in  rebellion, 
were  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  Spain,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  number  of  her  enemies,  decided  in  1648  to  agree 
to  the  independence  of  Holland,  and,  as  a  means  of  flattering  her, 
not  only  did  she  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the  conquests  made 
upon  Holland  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  but  also,  to  prejudice 
the  latter,  she  extended  her  favors  to  the  Dut'Ch  to  the  point 
of  giving  them  the  privilege  of  making  conquests  there  likewise. 
Probably  Spain  feared  the  loss  of  Brazil,  as  she  did  lose  it,  in 
fact,  and  moreover,  part  of  the  same  Guiana  which  went  to 
form  the  so-called  Portuguese,  now  Brazilian,  Guiana.  That 
is,  that  following  the  example  of  the  Low  Countries,  Portugal 
also  happily  succeeded  in  her  purpose  to  free  herself  from  the 
Spanish  dominion.  Thus  was  Spain  vanquished  in  America  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  forced  to  divide  with  them  her  southern 
dominions,  as  was  realized  by  the  treaties  of  1760  and  1777.  For 
the  same  reason  the  clauses  of  the  Ti-eaty  of  Munster  concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  availed  nothing  to  the  Dutch,  no  more 
than  the  recognition  of  the  future  conquests  which  might  take 
place  by  the  Dutch  in  the  same  territory.  They  preserved  noth- 
ing of  what  they  had  occupied  in  Brazil,  all  of  which  came  under 
the  Portuguese  power,  as'a  result  of  their  definitive  victories.  In 
South  America  Holland  retained  only  the  portion  of  Guiana  that 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  gave  her,  and  also  the  colony  of  Surinam 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  exchange 
for  the  colony  which  they  had  acquired  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  which  came  to  be  in  the 
course  of  time  the  present  State  of  New  York  in  the  Federation  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Only  tho  settlements  of  Deme- 
rara,  Esseqnibo  and  Berbice  having  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
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1814,  Surinam  is  to-dav  still  a  Dutch  possession,  bordering  on 
British  Guiana  and  on  French  and  Rrazilian  Guiana.  The  bound- 
ary between  Surinam  and  British  Guiana  is  now  pending;  and 
that  of  the  latter  with  France  was  fixed  in  1891  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  named  arbitrator  for  that  purpose. 

Before  entering  upon  other  points  it  seems  proper  to  take  note 
of  the  introduction  to  the  British  Counter-Case,  which  contains 
these  significant  observations : 

"  In  presenting  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  the  Counter-Case  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  Her  Majesty *8  Government  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Venezuelan  Case  contains  a  number  of  references,  particularly 
in  the  notes,  to  the  Report  of  the  United  States'  Commission,  and  to  the 
Report  of  Professor  Burr  presented  to  that  Commission. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statements  contained  in  those  Re- 
ports, and  the  inferences  founded  thereon  are  not  in  any  way  binding  upon 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  or  Venezuela,  and  must  be  tested  by  the 
evidence  by  which  they  are  supported. 

Moreover,  since  those  reports  were  prepared,  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  case,  and  a  great  body  of  evidence  have  been  col- 
lected. These  documents  and  this  evidence  were  not  before  the  United 
States'  Commission. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  therefore  abstained  in  this  Counter- 
Case  from  discussing  the  passages  cited  from  the  Report  of  the  United 
States'  Commission  and  of  Professor  Burr,  and  have  confined  themselves  to 
commenting  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  Venezuelan  Case  and  the 
evidence  referred  to  in  that  Case  or  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  if 

The  Commission  spoken  of  was  appointed  by  the  United  States 
to  study  the  question  of  the  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana,  and  to  make  a  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Wash- 
ington Cabinet,  all  in  a  private  character  and  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  it  a  basis  upon  which  to  proceed.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  did  not  reach  the  end  of  its  labors,  because  the  cessation 
thereof  having  been  directed  before  they  were  concluded,  it  had 
to  prematurely  disband.  The  report  of  its  work,  which  it  pre- 
sented on  that  occasion,  set  forth,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  what 
steps  it  had  taken  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  for  the  perform- 
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ance  of  which  it  had  been  appointed.  One  of  its  acts  consisted  of 
the  sending  to  Europe  of  Professor  Burr,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  Dutch  and  British  archives,  which  was  duly  carried  out, 
so  that  certain  copies  of  the  documents  examined,  350  in  num- 
ber, form  a  second  volume  of  the  nine  in  which  appear  together 
the  studies  carried  on  by  direction  of  the  Commission,  and  also 
the  papers  transmitted  to  it  by  the  Governments  of  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain.  When  the  fact  of  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission was  communicated  to  the  latter  Government,  and  its 
desire  made  known  that  the  interested  parties  should  aid  it  by 
sending  it  all  documentary  evidence,  historical  narrations  and  un- 
published archives  which  might  be  found  in  its  possession,  it  replied 
in  a  note  of  February  10,  1896,  through  its  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  it  would  gladly  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  all  data  which  it  had  relating  to  the 
boundaries  with  Venezuela;  that  it  was  occupied  in  gathering 
documents  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  that  it  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  sending  advance  copies  of  them. 

Subsequently  the  British  Government  submitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington Commission  information  referring  to  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  Bariraa  boundary,  including  an  opinion  of  her 
Attorney-General  in  that  particular;  and  announced  that  it  would 
publish,  in  Blue  Book  No.  3,  documents  illustrating  said  matter; 
which  was  the  result  of  a  request  by  that  body. 

When  Professor  Burr  went  to  London  no  diflSculties  were  put 
in  the  way  of  his  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  Dutch  ar- 
chives which  exist  there,  with  regard  to  the  colonies  of  Esse- 
quibo,  Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  were  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1814. 

By  such  antecedents,  and  especially  by  the  sending  to  the 
Washington  Commission  of  Blue  Books  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  concern- 
ing the  controversy,  and  which  that  Commission  reproduced  as 
volumes  V  and  VI  of  its  publications,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Governments  of  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  perceived  that 
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both  were  pleased  to  comply  with  the  solicitation  that  they  lend 
their  aid  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  dispute. 
It  is  understood  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  will  now,  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  be  passed  on  to  the  five  arbitrators  who 
have  been  appointed. 

Their  study  will  be  facilitated  not  a  little  in  view  of  that 
already  undertaken  by  such  competent  persons  as  the  five  ap- 
pointed to  form  the  Commission,  who  were  among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  great  Republic,  namely:  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer; 
Hon.  R.  H.  Alvey;  Hon.  F.  R.  Coudert;  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
and  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White.  The  first  of  these,  who  presided 
over  it,  is  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  created 
to  decide  the  controversy,  was  appointed  by  the  choice  which  that 
Tribunal  made  with  the  due  authorization  of  Venezuela,  and  in 
her  name. 

Its  Secretary  was  Mr.  Mallet-Prevost,  whose  ability,  judicial 
and  linguistic  knowledge,  assiduity  and  experience,  the  Com- 
mission made  the  subject  of  the  fullest  encomiums  in  its  general 
report.  He  also  contributed  to  the  work  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
meritorious  report  upon  the  cartographical  testimony  of  geog- 
raphers, succeeding  in  arranging  the  maps  in  classes  or  groups 
showing  the  historical  connection  between  them  and  pointing  out 
their  value  as  evidence. 

Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  Professor  Franklin  Jameson,  Professor 
Qeorge  L.  Burr,  Professor  J.  C.  Hanson  and  Dr.  de  Haan,  who 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  belong,— the  first  to 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  eminent  geographers  of  the  country;  the  second 
and  third  are  professors  of  history,  one  in  Brown  University  and 
the  other  in  Cornell;  the  fourth  is  cartographer  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  and  the  fifth  from  the  University  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  an  expert  in  the  Dutch  language  and  in  the  examina- 
tion of  archives.     A  great  number  of  private  citizens  acting  motu 
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proprio  furnished  the  Commission  with  books,  maps,  pamphlets 
and  documents  of  various  kinds,  which  seemed  to  them  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  desired  end;  and  the  public  offices  imme- 
diately opened  their  treasures  to  them,  among  others  the  Libraiy 
of  Congress.  The  Commission  was  likewise  given  valuable  assist- 
ance by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Hydn^raphic 
Bureau,  whose  officei*s  readily  placed  at  its  disposal  all  the  ma- 
terials which  they  had  in  their  possession,  and  aided  them  by  their 
personal  assistance,  notably  Mr.  Marcus  Baker.  This  last  for  the 
period  of  several  months  devoted  himself  to  work  upon  maps  and 
charts  which  have  been  published  in  a  reproduction  of  the  most 
important  ones  of  the  last  three  centuries.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  Commission  occupied  itself  with  profound  historical  in- 
vestigations, and  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel,  in  search  of  light 
upon  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana,  and  upon 
questions  of  occupation  and  territorial  dominion. 

The  Commission  also  reviewed  all  of  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence carried  on  between  officers  of  both  countries,  as  well  as  of 
the  Colonial  Governments  prepared  for  the  Home  Governments, 
with  narrations  of  events  and  reports  of  conferences.  Outside 
the  printed  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  Department  of  State 
gave  it  access  to  all  of  that  contained  in  its  bound  volumes,  from 
which  they  caused  to  be  copied  whatever  seemed  to  them  to  relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  question  at  issue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commission  had  to  examine  many 
treaties,  beginning  with  that  of  Munster  of  1648,  and  that  this 
brought  it  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  works  upon  interna- 
tional law  from  Vattel  down  to  the  present  day,  in  so  far  as  they 
related  to  the  matter  in  question;  and  the  discussion  of  the  same 
nature  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  Florida  (now  Louisiana  and  Texas);  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the  boundaries  between  their 
North  American  possessions  and  the  British  Colony. 

When  we  add  to  these  investigations  that  also  which  is  neces- 
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lary  to  make  one  familiar  with  the  numerous  documents,  maps 
ind  papers  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  examination  by  Yen- 
)zeula  and  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  well  to 
put  to  one  side  the  work  of  a  Commission  of  gentlemen  to  whose 
MTisdom,  and  to  the  great  number  of  materials  with  which  they 
had  to  work,  they  united  the  character  of  third  parties,  wholly 
disinterested  and  impartial,  and  bent  only  upon  giving  their  best 
services  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony  between  two  nations, 
and  upon  meriting  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  Govern- 
ment and  the  world. 

That  such  a  view  was  held  of  them  by  the  Governments  of 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  may  be  seen  from  these  words  taken 
from  its  report: 

**  We  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  daring  the  entire  life  of  the  Cominis- 
sion  each  of  the  two  Oovemments  has  manifested  in  a  most  agreeable  and 
satigfactory  manner  its  desire  to  help  us  in  our  investigations.  Every  call 
made  upon  either  has  been  promptly  answered,  and  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  either  deemed  of  importance 

to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  in  dispute/* 

It  does  not  seem  inopportune  to  call  to  mind  that  in  the  British 
Blue  Books  as  well  as  in  the  Case  and  Counter-Case  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  adduced  many  Dutch  documents  in  support  of 
their  claims;  but  nevertheless  they  declare  in  their  Second  Volume 
that  they  will  not  discuss  the  reports  of  the  Washington  Commis- 
sion, several  of  which  are  based  upon  extracts  from  the  archives 
of  the  Hague,  examined  most  diligently  and  transcribed  with  a 
marvelous  industry. 

Returning  to  the  original  theme,  I  insist  upon  the  following 
reflection  already  made  elsewhere: 

*'  The  following  feature  of  the  British  Case  attracts  still  more  attention. 
Its  principal  argument,  if  not  the  only  one.  consists  in  ignoring  the  force 
)f  the  rights  of  Spain  as  the  discoverer  and  first  occupant  of  America  in 
j;eneral,  and  iu  particular  of  the  region  of  Ouayaua,  upon  which  is  based 
;he  question  at  issue,  in  order  to  attribute  validity  solely  to  Dutch  and  British 
Mx^npation.    Nevertheless,  the  documents  presented,  taken  from  the  archives 
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of  Spain,  tend  only  to  proye  that  the  Spanish  authorities  knew  and  tol- 
erated, or  at  least  did  not  sncoeed  in  preyenting,  foreign  occnpations. 

"  Thus  Great  Britain  destroySt  by  such  a  course  of  argument,  the 
foundations  upon  which  she  has  built  her  claims.  Because,  in  truth,  if 
the  territory  of  Gnayana,  taken  by  the  Dutch,  was  justly  open  to  occupa- 
tion, it  is  useless  to  seek  from  Spanish  authority  confirmation  of  the  right  to 
such  acquisitions;  still  less,  if  it  is  true,  as  it  is  affirmed  with  admirable 
assurance  on  page  36  of  the  Preliminary  Statement,  *  that  the  more  accu- 
rate statement  of  eyents  is  that  attacks  and  encroachments  by  Spain  on  the 
Dutch  possessions  were  repelled  by  the  Dutch  and  British.'"' 

Ill  another  place,  following  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  said: 

*'  If  at  tlic  date  of  the  treaty,  Spain  had  only  one  settlement  in  Gnaj- 
ana,  namely,  SL  Thom6,  and  therefore  the  Dutch,  or  any  others  were  at 
liberty  to  occupy  and  take  possession  of  all  the  rest  of  the  territory,  what 
necessity  was  there  for  Spain  io  confirm  the  Dutch  in  all  their  possessions 
which  they  had  at  that  time  acquired  therein,  as  if  she  had  formerly  had 
any  rights  over  them,  and  as  though  such  occupations  were  not  legitimate 
without  Iter  co7ifirmaiion,  an  act  which  would  signify  on  the  part  of  Spain 
a  cession   of  her  property  in  fayor  of  the  new  owners  ?    And  what  value 
could  be  attached  to  the  license  which  the  treaty  is  claimed  to  have  giTen 
the  Dutch,  in  order  to  make  fresh  acquisitions  wherever  the  Spaniards  were 
not  already  established?    How  can  a  nation  give  away  what  is  not  its  own, 
and  what  is  accessible  to  occupation  by  every  one  without  power  on  its  part 
to  prevent  it? 

"  On  the  contrary,  upon  examination  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  by 
which  was  terminated  the  long  war  of  more  than  seventy  years  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  were  in  revolt  against  her,  and  by  which 
these  were  recognized  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  power,  every  impartial 
reader  will  find  what  is  found  in  all  treaties  of  peace,  namely,  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  conquests  made  by  the  belligerents  during  the  time  of  hostili- 
ties. In  other  words,  in  that  treaty  the  Dutch  acknowledged  that  they  had 
no  perfect  title  to  the  possessions  which  they  had  acquired  in  Guayana  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  asked  Spain  to  validate,  by  treaty  and  cession,  their  right 
to  these  acquisitions." 

In  support  of  this  it  was  thought  well  to  cite  the  opinion  of 
Philliinore,  Sec.  CCCCVI,  vol.  3: 

**  Wifh  resppcf  to  immovahh  property  captured  in  war,  the  estab- 
lished doctrine    of    International    Law  may  now   be    said  to  be  that  flic 
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acquisiiion  of  it  is  not  holden  to  he  completed  before  either  the 
territory  in  which  it  is  situated  has  by  submission  and  consequent 
extinction  of  its  international  personality,  become  incorporated  in  the 
possessions  of  the  conqueror;  or  what  is  a  much  safer  title  to  property  so 
acquired,  before  a  Tre<ity  of  Feam  ha^  recognized  and  ratified  the  j)OHsession 
of  the  co^^iieror." 

Sec.  526  :  **  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  both 
absurdity  and  iniquity  in  classing  territory  obtained  by  conquest  under 
the  category  of  res  nulliuSy  and  in  applying  with  unreasoning  pedantry 
or  sophistical  injustice,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  letter,  of  the  Roman  law,  to  n 
subject-matter  which,  like  that  of  conquest,  has  necessarily  undergone,  in 
all  its  hearings,  a  most  important  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian  J' 

'^  The  shameless  pretext  of  Frederick  the  Second  for  the  invasion  of 
Saxony,  in  1756,  will  not  be  alleged  again  by  the  most  reckless  despiser 
of  International  Justice." 

'^  Various  and  many  Treaties  of  Peace  fortify  the  sound  international 
doctrine  that  co7iquest  and  occupation  of  territory  are  distinct  ])ublic  acts^ 
carrying  with  them  very  different  consequences  both  to  the  State  and  to 
the  indiyidual.  The  language  of  treaties  which  concern  the  acquisition  of 
conquered  territory  is  that  the  subdued  State  yields  or  concedes  a  certain 
territory  to  another ;  not  that  the  conquering  State  retains  or  keeps  pos- 
session of  what  it  has  seized^  which  would  be  the  proper  expression  in  the 
treaty  with  respect  to  a  State  obtaining  the  recognition  of  an  occupied 
territory." 

''  '  It  is  unquestionable,'  says  Monsieur  de  Rayneval,  *  that  the  word 
'*cede  "  (c^der)  necessarily  implies  ownership,  consequently  it  is  neither  de- 
stroyed by  war  nor  by  conquest.  Thus  the  principle  taught  by  the  Romau 
law,  and  the  majority  of  publicists,  is  belied  in  practice.*  *' 

From  this  it  has  beeu  deduced  that  it  is  not  true,  as  stated  iu 
Blue  Book  No.  1,  in  several  places,  and  especially  on  page  25,  that 
Great  Britain  '^extended  her  settlements  and  continually  exer- 
cised over  the  territory  originally  claimed  by  the  Dutch  all  those 
rights  by  which  nations  usually  indicate  their  claim  to  territorial 
possession." 

In  the  Counter  Case  of  Venezuela  it  is  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Treaty  of  Munster  ceded  to  the  Dutch  that  which  they 
possessed  in  1648|  not  any  subsequent  extension  at  the  cost  oC 
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Spain;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  there  stipulated  that  the 
Dutch  should  respect  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  should  not 
acquire  more  Spanish  territory;  and  that  if  the  said  extensions  be 
at  the  west  of  the  Essequibo,  precisely  the  region  in  question, 
they  prove  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations. 

This  is  a  capital  point.  It  was  thought  to  be  decided  by  Article 
III  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  which  reads: 

''The  Tribunal  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be  claimed  by  the  United 
Netherlands  or  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  respectively  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Colony  of  British  Qaiana,  and  shall 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  and  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela." 

But  the  British  Counter  Case  asserts  that  the  Dutch,  at  the 
date  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  were  unquestionably  in  possession 
of  the  great  part  of  the  coast,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon; 
that  they  controlled  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Atlantic, 
except  the  Orinoco,  and  had  established  settlements  at  various 
points;  that  those  of  the  Essequibo  and  Poraeroon  were  not  an 
infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  but  were  expi'essly  in  accord 
with  the  rights  reserved  to  the  Dutch  by  Article  V  thereof;  that 
British  occuj)ations  of  the  territory  situated  between  the  Essequibo 
and  the  Ponierooi],  which  always  extended  and  now  extend  far 
beyond  that  territory,  were  founded  as  of  right  in  succession  to 
the  Dutch  by  virtue  of  the  right  which  they  and  Great  Britain 
independently  had  to  colonize  and  settle. 

In  a  paper  prepared  here  in  1897  several  pages  were  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  the  interpretation  which  Venezuela  gave  to 
Articles  III  and  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  Upon  examin- 
ing them,  it  was  seen  that  the  first  does  not  authorize  the 
Arbitratois  to  give  to  the  British  any  rights  other  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1814;  neither 
may  they  take  into  consideration  what  England  may  have 
done  from  1796  to  1802,  nor  from  1803  to  1814,  because  they  must 
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limit  themselves,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  an  investigation  of 
the  state  in  which  things  were  found  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Dutch  in  1814;  neither,  for  the  same  reason,  may  they 
consider  the  acquisitions  which  Great  Britain  pretends  to  have 
gained  on  this  side  of  the  Pomeroon,  the  limit  of  the  area  under 
Dutch  cultivation  in  1814;  nor  likewise  the  usurpations  committed 
after  1850,  being  opposed  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  neither  to  occupy  nor  usurp  any  part 
of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  effected  in  spite  of  vigorous  and  re- 
peated protests  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  abuse  of 
force;  and  furthermore,  that  they  must  not  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  set  forth  in  the  treaty  as  the  term  of 
prescription,  etc. 

If  this  were  not  so,  the  mention  made  in  Article  III  of  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  and  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  the  date  of 
the  cession  of  the  latter's  colonies  in  Guiana  to  the  English, 
would  be  without  any  value  or  effect  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  boundary  between  these  territories  at  that 
time,  and  thereby  determine  the  dividing  line  between  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain. 

Tine  it  is,  that  to  the  phrase  ^Herritoiies  belonging  to  the 
United  Netherlands  or  .  .  .  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  respect- 
ively," are  added  these  words,  '*or  that  might  bu  lawfully 
claimed,"  by  one  or  the  other,  *'at  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
by  Gi'eat  Britain  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana";  but  upon 
analyzing  the  significance  of  such  addition,  it  has  been  made 
clear  what  they  were;  not  the  territories  which  the  Dutch  nnght 
legitimately  claim,  because  it  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  did  not  pass  the  Essequibo  on  the  coatst,  but  the  others 
which  they  were  bold  enough  to  claim  without  documentary 
proof. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  submit  said  Article  III  to  the  crucial 
test  of  a  right  interpretation  in  order  that,  in  harmony  with  the 
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rest  of  the  Treaty,  it  may  be  seen  that  its  true  sense  is  to  carry 
back  things  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  1814. 

To  the  same  effect  is  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  which  constitutes 
its  essence.     It  is  as  follows: 

'^  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted,  the  Arbitrators  shall  ascertain  all 
facts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  controversy^  and  shall 
be  governed  by  the  following  Rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  as  Rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by 
such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith  us  tbc 
Arbitrators  shall  determine  to  be  applicable  to  the  case : 

Rules, 

{(i.)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  a  i)eriod  of  fifty  years  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  Arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of 
a  district,  as  well  as  actual  seltlement  thereof,  sufficient  to  constitute  ad- 
verse holding  or  to  make  title  by  prescription. '' 

In  the  Venezuelan  Case  it  is  stated: 

''  Venezuela  has  accepted  this  rule,  but  she  submits  and  will  claim  that 
time  is  but  one  of  many  elements  essential  to  create  title  by  prescription. 
Prescription  to  be  effective  against  nations,  as  against  individuals,  must  be 
honajide,  public,  notorious,  adverse,  exclusive,  i>eacefnl,  continuous,  un- 
contested, and  maintained  under  a  claim  of  right.  Rule  (a)  fixes  fifty  years 
as  the  period  of  prescription,  but  leaves  its  other  elements  unimpaired  "  (V. 

Upon  such  an  observation  the  British  Counter  Case  comments 
as  follows: 

*'  The  proposition  herein  enunciated  is  not  accurately  stated.  Time 
and  possession  are,  broadly  8i)eaking,  the  only  essential  elements  of  pre- 
scription."    (B.  C.-C,  J).  137.) 

In  the  Counter  Case  of  Venezuela  this  point  has  not  been 
taken  up,  doubtless  in  the  thought  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
controvert  it;  but  as  she  has  now  impugned  it,  though  only  by 
a  mere  denial,  it  is  necessary  to  expound  the  proposition  of  our 
Case. 

I  attributed  much  importance  to  the  said  rule  (c),  considering 
that  it  simplified  the  question,  and   was  equivalent  to   a  i-ecog- 
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nition  of  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the  whole  territory  of  Guiana; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  them  by  the  employment  of 
acquisitive  prescription,  the  latter  is  called  in  the  treaty 
•'exclusive  political  control,  and  effective  colonization"  of 
a  district.  I  therefore  devoted  myself  to  searching  through 
the  books  that  were  accessible  to  me  in  Caracas,  for 
the  doctrines  of  science  in  that  particular.  I  did  not 
find  a  complete  exposition  of  the  matter,  either  in  the  books 
which  were  the  most  comprehensive  up  to  that  time,  viz. :  Calvo's 
**  Theoretical  and  Practical  International  Law,"  in  five  volumes, 
to  which  the  sixth  was  added  in  1896;  and  the  German  Manual  of 
International  Law,  with  the  cooperation  of  twelve  publicists, 
almost  all  professors  of  science,  published  in  Hamburg  in  1887,  by 
Dr.  Franz  von  Hoftzendorflf,  also  professor  of  law;  and  the  most 
recent  "  Treatise  on  the  Public  International  Law  of  Europe 
and  America  according  to  the  progress  of  Science  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  Modern  Times,"  of  which  there  have  arrived  here,  up  to 
to-day,  seven  volumes,  there  being  lacking  only  the  eighth  and 
last. 

I  saw  that  in  Ortolan  (Eugene)  alone,  there  was  treated  at  large, 
in  all  its  phases,  the  point  that  appeared  in  the  ti*eatise  published  in 
1861  in  Paris,  **0n  the  means  of  acquiring  International  Domain, 
or  the  property  of  a  State  among  Nations,  according  to  the  Public 
Law  of  Nations,  compared  with  the  means  of  acquiring  property 
among  private  persons  according  to  municipal  law;  and  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  political  equilibrium."  I 
also  found  in  a  French  periodical,  *'  General  Review  of  Public 
International  Law^"  of  Professors  Antoine  Pillet  and  Paul  Fan- 
chiUe,  No.  3,  of  May  and  June,  ]80(>,  an  article  entitled  *'0n 
Acquisitive  Prescription  in  Public  International  Law,"  a  paper 
which  explains  its  object  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  exist- 
ence, by  Eugene  Audinet,  Professor  of  International  Law  of  the 
Law  Faculty  of  Aix. 

I  gathered  the  principal  ideas  which  these  texts  contain  to 
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establish  the  same  principles  as  are  invoked  in  the  Case  of  Vene- 
zuela, not  without  making  use,  also,  of  the  teaching  of  Grotius, 
Barbetac,  De  Filice,  Martens  (Henri),  Rutherford,  KlQber,  Ahrens, 
Uelfter,  Woolsey,  Martens  (F.  de,),  the  fifth  Arbitrator,  Kibaud, 
Wild,  Travers  Twiss,  Vattel,  Phillimore,  Calvb,  Pradier-Foddre, 
Fiore,  Riquelane,  Bello,  Madiedo,  Torres  Campos,  Ortolan  (Eugene), 
and  Audinet. 

There  were  also  utilized  to  the  same  end,  the  statutes  of  several 
countries,  as  explained  by  their  jurists  and  commentators,  Marcad6, 
Troplong,  Baudry,  Lacatinere,  Lariche,  Bon  jean,  Bentham,  Covar- 
rubias  y  Molina,  Escriche,  Tapia,  Stephen,  Wharton,  Giles  Jacob, 
and  T.  E.  Tomlin. 

In  fine,  another  chapter  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of  demon- 
strating that  prescription  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  be- 
cause it  does  not  fulfill  the  requisites  which  are  deemed  indispen- 
sible  in  law  to  make  it  valid. 

Caracas,  October  4,  1898. 

(Signed)    Rafael  Skuas. 


NOTES  ON  MARMION'S  REPORT  OF  JULY  10,  J788 

AND  ON  MAPS  SUBMITTED  BY 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[Translation.] 

I.    MARMION^  REPORT* 

111  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Case,  Volume  V,  page  52,  there 
was  pubUshed  a  '*  topographical  and  general  description  of  the 
Province  of  Guiana  and  of  its  mighty  river  the  Orinoco,  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  its  settlement,  arable  lands,  products  and 
commerce,  and  certain  measures  are  proposed  which  are  regarded 
as  conducive  to  its  development  and  increase,  its  preservation, 
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and  better  condition  of  defence,"  being  a  report  written  by  the 
Governor  of  Ouiana,  Don  Miguel  Marmion,  on  July  10,  1788. 
The  second  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"  The  portion  of  this  country  (Quiana)  belouging  to  Spain  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  Essequibo^  Demerari,  Berbis,  and 
Surinam,  and  by  the  French  Colony  of  Cayenne;  on  the  south  by  the  Portu- 
guese Colonies  of  the  Amazons  and  Kio  Negro;  and  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Orinoco,  which  separates  it  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Santa  F^  and  from  the  Provinces  of  Burinas,  Caracas,  and  Cumanl  (It 
[Spanish  Guiana]  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three  districts:  that 
of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  which  includes  from  Point  Barima,  on  the  great 
Boca  de  Navios,  up  to  the  Bapid  of  Atures,  a  space  of  more  than  180 
leagues  from  east  to  west,  wherein  lies  the  capital  of  GuayanaSantoThom^, 
the  redactions  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchin  Fatliers,  part  of  the  Missions  of 
the  Observantines,  and  the  best  arable  lands  and  chief,  though  very  scanty, 
settlements  and  products  of  the  province;  that  of  Parime,  on  the  south,  in 
which  are  the  so-called  city  of  Guiroir  and  the  Lake  of  Parime,  or  El  Dorado, 
formerly  so  celebrated,*  a  country  of  great  extent  not  well  explored,  and 
which  the  Rivers  Parime,  Mao,  Curaricara,  and  Paragua  water  to  no  pur- 
pose; and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiver  Meta,  not  far  distant  from  the  Rapid  of  Atures,  up  to  San  Carlos,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Casiquiare,  and  following  the  stream  of 
the  latter  until  it  discharges  itself  again  into  the  Orinoco  near  the  Villa  of 
Esmeralda.)  A  great  part  of  this  extensive  province  [Spanish  Guiana]  is 
occupied,  especially  towards  the  centre,  by  divers  nations  of  barbaric  In- 
dirins,  who  are  but  little  known  and  very  difficult  to  reduce,  owing  to  their 
wandering  life,  to  their  sheltering  themselves  in  the  thickets  of  thiir  woods 
and  forests,  and  to  their  attachment  to,  and  extreme  love  of,  independence, 
which  they  prefer  to  all  the  greater  advantages  of  civilized  and  rational 
hfe."     [B.  C.  V.  p.  52.] 

On  comparison  of  this  passage  with  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  auiheuticated  copies,  which  Venezuela  has  three  times  ob- 
tained from  the  archives  in  Spain,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  same  title 
of  Marnnon's  report  there  is  a  diflferenco  of  texts.  That  in  the 
British  Case  lack  certain  words  which  are  published  in  the  Case 


*lskt  of  Parime  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  north  Ulitode,  on  ihe  shores  of 
which  ihe  discoverers  of  the  16lh  century  u->ed  to  place  the  ima^nary  great  city  of  Mnnoa  or 
El  Dorado. 
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of  Venezuela,  viz:  ''rivers  bathing  it  and  afifording  its  commu- 
nications;" the  word  '^adaptable"  before  the  words  ^^ arable 
lands;"  likewise  the  words  *'  its  dense  forests."  In  place  of  the 
words  ''  which  are  regarded  as  conducive  to  its  development  and 
increase,  its  preservation  and  better  condition  of  defense,"  our 
Case  reads  ''some  means  best  adapted  and  conducive  to  their  in- 
vestigations and  advancement." 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important  difference.  The  principal 
one  consists  in  there  being  inserted  in  the  second  paragraph  al- 
ready copied,  the  words  put  between  parentheses,  which  read:  *'(It 
[Spanish  Guiana]  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  three  districts: 
that  of  the  Jxnuer  Orinoco^  which  include^  from  Point  Barima, 
on  the  great  Boca  de  Navios^^^  etc.,  up  to  and  including  the  words 
"  until  it  discharges  itself  again  into  the  Orinoco  near  the  Villa 
of  Esmeralda.") 

The  same  thing  was  done  in  two  places  in  Blue  Book  No.  3, 
pages  20  and  316,  the  first  time  the  words  being  put  in  italics, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  insertion,  up  to  and  including  the 
words  '*  part  of  the  Missions  of  the  Observantines." 

It  seems  that  the  object  was  to  prove  that  in  the  mind  of  Gov- 
ernor Marmion  the  Spanish  Province  of  Guiana  commenced  at 
Faint  Barima;  which  was  wholly  incorrect,  because  the  same 
paragraph  begins  by  saying:  "  The  portion  of  this  country 
[Guiana]  belonging  to  Spain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dutch 
Colonies  of  Essequibo,  Devierari,  Berbis,  and  Surinam^  and  by 
the  French  Colony  of  Cayenne,^^ 

Certainly  he  would  have  said  this  if  the  Spanish  possessions 
did  not  reach  beyond  Barima.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  re- 
corded acts  of  Marmion  showing  that  he  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  Barima,  Waini  and  other  points;  for  example,  the  commis- 
sion given  on  June  20,  1785,  to  Mateo  Beltran,  Master  of  the 
Orinoco  Coast  Guardship,  that  he  should  enter  Barima  Creek  and 
intercept  two  foreign  ships  which  were  there  cutting  timber.  That 
commissioner  was  in  the  Amacuro,  the  mouth  of  the  Barima,  in 
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the  Mora,  In  the  Waini,  in  the  Arature,  etc.  In  the  same  i-eport 
above  referred  to,  Marmion  says  that  **The  Essequibo  falls  into 
the  sea  48  leagues  to  the  windward  of  the  Boca  de  Navios  of  the 
Orinoco,"  just  as   was  written  by  Governor  Centurion  when  he 

said  (Blue  Book  No.  1,  p.  124  and  125)  in  his  report  of  November 
11, 1773,  that: 

**  On  the  confines  or  limits  of  the  vast  region  of  this  province  the  French 
and  Dutch  have  occapied  the  whole  s^a-coast  with  their  Colonies — the 
French  in  Cayenne,  round  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Dutch  in 
Surifutm^  Berbiz  and  Esquibo,  55  or  60  leagues  from  the  great  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.'* 

The  Dutch  being  at  this  distance  from  the  great  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  Province  of  Guiana 
and  the  Dutch  Colonies  could  not  begin  there. 

The  other  point  which  appears  in  the  documents  cited  is  the 
mistake  made  in  copying  the  following  paragraph  on  page  63  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  British  Case,  Volume  V: 

"This  first  settlement  having  been  formed  with  the  views  stated,  and  with 
the  object  which  shall  be  given  more  fully  when  treating  of  the  defence,  the 
colonization  shall  be  continued  in  the  interior  of  that  peninsula  with  three, 
four,  or  more  villages,  and  lastly  with  a  villa  of  Spaniards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cnyuni  nearly  at  its  |)oint  of  union  with  the  Supamo,  which  will  be 
most  conducive  in  the  said  spot  to  the  furtherance  of  the  progress  of  the 
settlement,  and  to  the  protection  of  this  approach  to  the  Missions,  arid  the 
prevention,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  escape  of  the  Indian!^  and  their 
communication  with  the  Dutch  of  Essequibo,  and  the  penetration  of  the  Ittaer 
into  their  districts,  and  the  prejudicial  traffic  inpoitos.*' 

At  the  foot  there  is  a  note  referring  to  the  expression,  '*  a 
villa,"  as  follows: 

*'  From  an  extra-judicial  report  it  is  known  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  town  nearly  at  the  point  of  union  of 
the  Cuynni  with  the  Orinoco  (sic)" 

It  is  manifest  that  this  is  completely  absurd,  because  the  Guy- 
uui  does  not  anywhere  run  into  the  Orinoco,  although  one  can 
communicate  therewith  by  means  of  other  rivers  and  streams. 
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But  by  the  photograph  which  has  been  procured  and  duly  cer- 
tified from  a  page  of  the  original  report  existing  in  the  (Jeneral 
Archives  of  Simancas,  Department  of  War,  bundle  7,241,  the  error 
is  clearly  shown.     [See  V.  C.  C.  Vol.  3,  p.  146.] 

What  the  note  really  says  is  this: 

"  From  an  extra-judicial  report  it  is  shown  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  ol  the  foundation  of  the  new  town  nearly  at  the  point  of  anion  of 
the  Cuyuni  with  the  Curumo."      [V.  C.  Vol.  3,  p.  400.] 

The  said  interpolation  and  this  substitution  of  Orinoco  for 
Curumo  raises  a  presumption  that  in  the  copies  of  other  doco- 
ments,  Spanish  as  well  as  Dutch,  similar  errors  may  have  been 
made. 

The  Counter-Case  of  Venezuela  makes  certain  conclusive 
observations  with  regard  to  the  last  error,  which  is  persistently 
committed,  because  it  first  appeared  in  the  British  Blue  Book  No. 
3,  page  322;  and  the  note  is  adduced  as  a  new  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fort  on  the  Curumo,  which  at  least  had  a  beginning  in 
1793,  hut  which  is  denied  in  British  Blue  Book  No.  V,  in  spite  of 
the  assertion  of  Schomburgk  to  the  contrary.  The  latter  in  his 
memorandum  upon  the  boundaiies  of  Guiana  addressed  to  Lord 
Stanley,  Colonial  Secretary,  on  December  26,  18M,  says: 

*'  I  expect  likewise  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  will  oppose  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Ciiyiini  being  taken  as  a  boundary  line  from  where 
that  river  receives  the  Acarabisi  to  its  source,  and  from  thence  to  Mount 
R<)raima,  in  consequence  of  the  Spaniards  having  had  a  fortified  post,  called 
Cadiva,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Curumu."     [B.  B.  No.  V,  p.  51. J 

This  assertion  is  rebutted  in  a  note  saying: 

**  This  was  a  mistake.  Subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that  no 
such  post  was  ever  established  by  the  Spaniards.  See  'Venezuela  No.  3 
(1896),  pp.  25-6." 

The  passage  cited  is  as  follows: 

•'  In  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  with  those  Colonies  again  in 
the  hands  of  their  ancient  possessors  (the  Dutch),  the  danger  is  fortunately 
diminished,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  provide 
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for  the  security  of  that  frontier  (the  importance  of  which  is  already  better 
recognized)  as  well  and  speedily  as  possible. 

*'  And  for  this  purpose  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  that,  as  pro- 
posedy  a  fortress^  with  a  mixed  village  of  Spaniards  and  native  Indians, 
should  he  constructed  on  the  bayiks  of  the  Cuyuni;  that  the  escort  of  front 
twenty-five  to  thirty  men  which,  by  Royal  Order,  have  been  granted  to  those 
Missions,  and  which  can  be  formed  of  the  settlers  themselves,  should  be 
united  therewith,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  and  in- 
crease this  establishment  by  inducing  the  people,  through  concessions  of  lands 
and  certain  other  favours,  to  settle  in  those  parts;  where  as  in  the  other  ap- 
proaches aud  chief  entrances  to  the  Oriuoco  (as  already  stated  in  another 
place),  the  measure  of  its  strength  and  true  resistance  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  its  population."     [B.  B.  No.  1 1,  pp.  25-26.] 

After  this  citation  it  is  confidently  affirmed  in  Blue  Book  No.  3 

that: 

'*  The  proposed  post  was,  howerer,  never  erected,  nor  was  there  ever 
any  Spanish  guard  placed  there." 

But  what  can  rationally  be  deduced  from  the  words  of  Mar> 
mion  is  that,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  July  10,  1788,  the  fort  on 
the  Curumo  had  not  yet  been  constructed.  It  was  to  have  been 
commenced  in  that  year;  and  that  in  that  year  a  Spanish  guard 
was  placed  there,  appeal's  incontestable  from  the  documents  pub- 
lished in  Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  Venezuela, 
namely,  certain  communications  from  the  Governor  of  Guiana, 
Luis  Antonio  Gil,  in  1792,  who  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  sen- 
try box,  or  strong-house  of  the  Cuyun.i  and  the  means  adopted 
for  its  defense. 

In  1793,  Sefior  Miguel  Marmion,  substituted  as  he  had  been  by 
Luis  Antonio  Gil,  was  in  Caracas,  from  whence  he  says  that  he 
sent  a  copy  of  his  report  of  1788,  made  up  from  the  rough  notes 
and  looee  memoranda  which  happened  to  remain  in  his  possession. 
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IL  MAPS  SUBMITTED  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN* 

In  Volume  VII  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  page  858, 
is  cited  the  following: 

^'  General  Plan  of  the  Province  of  Guiana^  as  accurate  as  possible  and 
with  respect  to  its  wide  circumference  and  unknown  centre  prepared  with 
the  information  acquired  up  to  December  31^  1870,  by  the  Commandant 
General  thereof,  Don  Manuel  Centurion." 

With  regard  to  this  map,  there  is  to  be  found  on  page  859  the 
following  statement: 

**  On  this  Map, drawn  to  illustrate  Centurion's  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  boundary  is  drawn  in^  accordance  with  tlie  extreme  Spanish  view, 
viz.,  from  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Moruka^  past  the  source  of  the  PoTaron 
(Pomeroon),  crossing  the  Essequibo  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Massaruni,  and  then  turning  almost  due  east,  so  as  to  confine  the  Dutch 
Colonies  to  a  strip  of  coast  and  cut  off  the  whole  Hinterland. 

''  The  Mission  Stations  are  marked,  but  not  named,  and  are  shown  as 
lying  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Yuruari,  tlie  course  of  the  Imataka, 
and  the  source  of  the  Caroni  River.  St.  Thome  is  at  Angostura,  and 
there  is  no  mark  of  Spanish  occupation  east  of  the  Orinoco,  save  the 
Missions." 

The  most  notable  thing  in  this  commentary  is  that  it  says 
that  ''the  boundary  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  extreme 
Spanish  view.''  According  to  this,  Spain  could  never  have  made 
claim  to  beyond  the  Moroco. 

It  will  not  be  inopportune  to  remember  what  has  been  said 
by  some  authors  WMth  regard  to  maps.     For  example,  Twiss  said: 

**  Mai)s,  however,  are  but  pictorial  representations  of  supposed  terri- 
torial limits,  the  ernience  of  which  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.-'  [Oregon 
Question,  p.  1*^8.] 

**  Maps,  as  such,  that  is,  when  tliey  have  not  had  a  special  character 
attached  to  them  by  treaties,  merely  represent  the  opinions  of  the  geog- 
raphers who  have  constructed  them,  which  opinions  are  frequentiy  founded 
on  fictions  or  erroneous  statements."     \Ide/n.  p.  306.] 

That  Governor  Centurion  did  not  deem  the  boundaries  marked 
on  his  maj)  to  be  the  true  boundaries  of  Guiana,  he  himself  de- 
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dared  in  so  many  words  in  reports  transmitted  to  his  Govern- 
ment, some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case.  Here  is  the  proof.  On  Page  111  (of  British  Case, 
Appendix  IV)  in  the  report  of  the  Commandant  of  Guiana  to  the 
King,  dated  November  11,  1773,  three  years  after  the  sending  of 
the  said  map,  we  find  these  words: 

''In  punctual  and  complete  obedience  to  your  Highness' commands  I 
have  to  report  as  follows : — 

''This  province  of  Ouaiana  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  in  South  America  on  the  north  coast,  and  its  boundaries  are : 
On  the  north,  the  Lower  Orinoco,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gamani  and  Caracas ;  on  the  edsi,  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south,  the 
great  river  of  the  Amazons ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Kio  Negro,  the  canon  of 
Casiquiari,  and  the  Upper  Orinoco,  boundary  of  the  eastern  and  unexplored 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Santa  F6. 

"  On  tlie  confines  or  limits  of  the  cast  region  of  this  province  the  French 
and  Dutch  have  occupied  tJie  whole  sea-coast  with  their  Colonies — the 
French  in  Cayenne,  round  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Dutch  in 
Surinam,  Berbiz,  and  Essequibo,  55  or  GO  leagues  from  the  Great  Mouth  of 
the  Orinoco:'    [B.  C.  IV.,  p.  111.] 

In  Blue  Books,  Nos.  1  and  3,  such  reports  are  spoken  of  and  the 
assurance  oflFered  that  in  the  above  map  the  Dutch  were  repre- 
sented as  being  in  possession  of  the  coast  to  a  point  beyond  the 
Moroco,  but  without  giving  them,  contrary  to  the  fact,  any  occu- 
I)ation  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  that  his  report  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Spanish  Government  because  of  its  being  too  favor- 
able to  the  Province  of  Guiana,  and  he  was  oixlered  to  send  another; 
that  this  contained  a  greater  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  claims, 
because  it  assigned  to  the  Province  the  boundary  above  indicated, 
which  included  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  establishments  and  all  of 
Spanish  Guiana  to  the  Amazon,  an  extent  of  territory  which  Spain 
nevef^had-i^^tended  to  occupy,  and  not  even  to  claim,  unless  the 
pretension  of  tho  King  of  Spain  that  all  America  belonged  to  him 
by  virtue  of  the  Papal  Bull  of  149*)  could  be  considei-ed  as  a  claim. 
When  Blue  Book  No.  :^  invokes  passages  of  a  report  of  Mar- 
mion  upon  Guiana  in  general,  and  in  which  he  recommended  the 
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construction  of  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuui,  it  states 
that  the  extract  is  more  significaQt  as  to  the  period  from  1770  to 
1776,  when  Centurion  had  reported  that  the  Province  of  Ouidna 
reached  to  the  Amazon  on  the  south  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east;  and  that  probably  the  extravagant  assertions  of  Cen- 
turion, which  were  discredited  at  that  time  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, brought  about  the  careful  investigations  and  surveys  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  Don  Miguel  Marmion. 

Far  from  the  assertions  of  Centurion  having  been  doubted  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Qovernment  itself  gives  to  Guiana  the  same 
boundaries  that  he  does,  to  wit:  on  the  east  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  on  the  south  the  Amazon  River,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Cedula  of  May  5,  1768.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  it  absurd  in  his 
note  of  November  26,  1895,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  it  absolutely  ignores  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments existing  in  1768,  not  only  in  fact,  but  recognized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Munster;  and  because  it  would,  if  considered  valid  to- 
day, transfer  to  Venezuela,  British,  Dutch  and  Spanish  Guiana 
and  an  enormous  territory  belonging  to  Brazil. 

But  the  Government  of  Venezuela  in  its  Memorandum  of 
March  28,  1896,  comraanicated  to  Mr.  Olney  and  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mission on  the  Venezuela- British  Guiana  Boundarv,  vindicated 
that  document,  and  showed  that  there  was  nothing  absurd  al)Out 
it;  for  as  to  the  Dutch  Colonies  recognized  in  the  Treaty  of 
Munster,  they  were  situated  on  the  coasts  or  banks  of  the  rivers 
without  penetrating  much  into  the  interior,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  belonged  to  Spain;  that  Spain  had  always  claimed  to 
the  Amazon;  that  in  1750  she  had  agreed  with  Portugal  to  release 
a  part  of  the  Amazon;  but  the  agreement  being  annulled  by 
mutual  dissent  in  1761,  her  rights  were  revived,  and  she  could, 
therefore,  in  1768  declare  that  Guiana  was  bounded  by  the 
Amazon,  discovered  by  Spaniards  (the  first  Vicente  Yanez  Pin- 
zon);  and  that  in  1777,  when  she  again  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Portugal,  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  that  of  1750,  she  reserved 
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that  portion  of  the  Amazon  comprised  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Yavari  and  the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Yupura. 

In  the  said  Memorandum  a  great  deal  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Royal  Cedula  of  May  5,  1768,  had  been  the  axle  upon 
which  turned  the  boundary  controversy  between  Venezuela  and 
the  former  New  Oranada;  and  that  upon  the  authority  attributed 
to  it  by  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  which  was  named  arbitrator  of 
the  rights  in  the  question,  it  adjudicated  part  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Colombia  of  to-day,  and  also  a  great  number  of  towns  which 
Venezuela  had  possessed  on  the  other  side  of  it  for  many  years;  it 
having  been  sustained  by  the  Colombian  Government  that  pre- 
scription does  not  exist  in  law  of  nations.  Venezuela,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agi*eement  of  arbitration  of  the  dispute,  had  to 
submit  to  an  award  which  deprived  her  of  no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  towns. 

It  is  thought  that  the  map  of  Centurion  represented  not  the 
right  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Guiana,  but  the  fact  of  the 
actual  possession  of  a  Dutch  post  in  the  Moroco,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  tolerated  more  than  consented  to,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  all  the  acts  which  they  did  in  that  river  and  in  others 
situated  more  to  the  east  or  southeast  of  the  Orinoco. 

And  in  this  connection,  there  is  not  a  little  force  in  the  circum- 
stance that  not  only  did  Spain  officially  declare  the  boundaries  of 
Ouianu  to  be  those  expressed  in  the  Royal  Oedula  of  1768,  three 
years  after  the  date  of  Centurion's  map,  but  stated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Extradition  made  with  Holland  at  Aranjuez  in  1791,  that  Puerto 
Rico*  Coro  and  Orinoco  were  Spanish  possessions,  and  Essequibo, 
Demerary,  Berbice  and  Surinam  were  Dutch  possessions:  and  the 
commission  given  to  Inciarte  on  February  27,  1779,  to  construct 
two  forts,  one  to  prevent  the  attacks  which  the  Dutch  might 
make  upon  the  town  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  close  to 
the  creek  of  the  Rio  Moroco,  and  another  in  the  same  locality 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  all  hostile  ships,  and  to  drive  out  the 
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Dutch  from  the  advanced  post  or  guard  house  which  they  had 
built  there. 

At  the  end  of  the  statement  of  the  British  Case  regardmg  the 
luap  of  Centurion,  it  is  pretended  without  concealment  to  apply 
in  America  the  doctrine  called  Hinterland,  which  is,  as  says  F. 
Despagnet,  to  fix  by  means  of  an  international  agreement  a  topo- 
graphical line  within  which  each  country  has  a  right  to  occupy  or 
establish  a  protectorate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  contracting 
state,  that  is,  its  Hinterland  or  territory  within  the  conventional 
line.  In  other  words,  Hinterland  is,  accoi*ding  to  the  same 
author,  the  prolongation  towards  the  interior  of  the  territory  first 
occupied  on  the  coast  up  to  the  limit  of  the  possessions  of  the 
other,  and  adds  that,  as  said  by  the  Grerman  Chancellor  in  1886,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  fixing  of  the  frontiers  in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  actual  possession,  as  it  is  the  coming  to  an  understanding 
for  the  determining  of  the  spheres  of  reciprocal  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  new  doctrine,  which  European  powei-s,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Portugal,  have  applied  and  are 
still  applying  with  regard  to  occupations  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  has  not  found  a  place  in  international  law,  and  conse- 
quently is  obligatory  only  upon  the  parties  who  have  spontaneously 
adopted  it  in  their  conventions. 

In  the  correspondence  carried  on  in  1896  between    the  Govern 
raent  of  Great     Britain  and  the   United   States   regarding  the 
Venezuelan  English  Boundary  question,  and  primarily  of  general 
arbitration,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  on  the  18th  of  May,  as  follows: 

**  All  the  great  nations  in  both  hemispheres  claim,  and  are  prepared  to 
defend,  their  right  to  vast  tracts  of  territory  which  they  have  in  no  sense 
occupied,  and  often  liave  not  fully  explored.  The  modern  doctrine  of 
*  Hinterland'  with  its  ineviUible  contradictions,  indicates  the  unformed  and 
unstable  condition  of  international  law  as  applied  to  territorial  claims  rest- 
ing on  constructive  occupation  or  control." 

To  this  Mr.  Olney  replied  that  "  *  spheres  of  influence  '  and  th^ 
theory  or  practice  of  the  '  Hinterland  '  idea  are  things  unknown 
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to  internatioDal  law  and  do  not  as  yet  i*est  upon  any  recognized 
principles  of  either  international  or  municipal  law.  They  are  new 
departures  which  certain  groat  European  powers  have  found 
necessary  and  convenient  in  the  course  of  their  division  among 
themselves  of  great  tracts  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  which 
find  their  sanction  solely  in  their  reciprocal  stipulations." 

After  citing  the  words  of  the  modem  English  writer,  who  dis- 
cusses the  doctrine  of  **  Hinterland  "  and  says  that  the  rule  regard- 
ing the  territorial  area  affected  by  an  act  of  occupation  in  a  coun- 
try of  great  extent,  has  been  that  the  crest  of  the  watershed  is 
the  pi-esumable  interior  boundary  of  the  territory,  and  that  the 
flank  boundaries  are  the  limits  of  the  land  drained  by  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  point  of  coast  occupied;  that  the  extent  of 
territory  which  may  be  claimed  by  virtue  of  an  occupation  on  the 
coast  has  so  far  been  given  a  reasonable  ratio  to  the  character  of 
the  occupation,  and  who,  asking  what  are  the  limits  of  the 
**flinfcr/and,"  adds:  **  Either  these  international  arrangements 
can  avail  as  between  the  parties  only  and  constitute  no  bar 
against  the  action  of  any  intruding  stranger,  or  might  indeed  is 
right. ^^  Mr.  Olney,  without  adopting  that  criticism  and  putting 
to  one  side  the  question  as  to  whether  the  doctrines  of  the 
"spheres  of  influence"  and  the  doctrine  of  *' Hinterland^^  are,  or 
are  not,  intrinsically  sound  and  just,  asserts  emphatically  that 
"  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  they  apply  to  the  American  conti- 
nents or  to  any  boundary  disputes  that  now  exist  there  or  may 
hereafter  arise. " 

No  opinion  of  greater  authority  can  be  invoked  than  that  of 
the  noted  American  statesman  above  named,  to  reply  to  the  idea 
given  in  the  British  Case,  in  examining  the  map  of  Centurion,  by 
which  it  applies  to  doctrine  of  Hinterland  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  Dutch  occupation  of  other  centuries,  in  opposition  to  the 
preferable  and  anterior  rights  of  Spain,  the  discoverer,  occupant 
and  colonizer  of  that  territoiy  of  Guiana,  hostilely  invaded  by 
Dutch  forces.     Not  only  for  the  reason  that  this  doctrine  was  quite 
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unknown  at  that  time,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  Spain  has 
never  accepted  it,  and  becaase,  if  it  has  been  recently  introduced 
in  Europe,  it  has  been  in  Africa  only,  and  as  a  result  of  special 
stipulations  by  the  contracting  powers,  and  has  no  place  in  inter- 
national law  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the  arbitrators  cannot 
attribute  any  value  to  the  argument  refuted. 

The  reasons  here  set  forth  are  equally  applicable  to  other 
Spanish  maps  analagous  to  that  of  Centurion. 

There  accompany  the  Counter-Case  of  Great  Britain  six  maps 
by  different  authors  and  of  different  periods,  to  wit,  Diguja, 
1871;  Heneman,  1770;  Inciarte,  1779;  Porter,  1825;  Bauza,  1841, 
and  Hohenkerk,  1897,  without  any  observation  being  offered  as  to 
their  contents,  nor  the  object  for  which  they  are  presented. 

However,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  tend  in  general  to 
rebut  the  claim  to  the  Elssequibo  boundary  contended  for  by 
Venezuela. 

The  first  is  that  of  Governor  Diguja,  in  whose  time  the 
Province  of  Barcelona  and  that  of  Guiana  formed  part  of  that  of 
Cuman^,  and  purports  to  show  the  Governments  of  Car&cas,  Trini- 
dad and  Margarita  bordering  thereon,  together  with  the  Dutch 
Colonies  situated  in  the  Province  of  Guiana;  the  course  of  the  great 
Orinoco  and  part  of  the  great  rivers  which  enter  in  it,  and  its 
labyrinth  of  mouths;  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  towns,  villages 
and  places;  *'doctrinas"  and  missions  of  Indians,  soldiers, 
families,  souls,  houses,  farms,  churches,  contributions  of  Indians, 
ecclesiastical  state,  cocoa  farms  and  their  products,  cattle  farms 
and  how  many  head  of  cattle  there  are,  the  number  of  slaves, 
regular  troops  and  their  salaries,  debt  of  the  province,  resources  it 
counts  upon,  etc. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  deduce  from  the  map  that  the  boundaries 
of  Guiana  did  not  extend  to  the  Essequibo,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  contrary  was  asserted  by  Governor  Diguja  himself,  as 
well  as  by  Centurion,  Marnjion,  Gil  and  Inciarte,  his  successors, 
also  Father  Caulin,  Herrera,  Father  Murillo  Velarde,  Alcedo,  and 
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the  engineer  and  boundary  commissioner,  Don  Francisco  Re- 
quena,  etc. 

The  map  does  not  extend  to  the  eastward,  as  it  should  and  as 
is  customary;  but  we  see  on  it  the  legend  ** Dutch  Colonies,"  ex- 
tending from  6  to  7  degrees  of  latitude  north  and  about  816  to 
317  of  longitude,  it  is  not  said  at  what  meridian,  in  a  space  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Essequibo  and  Cuyuni  up  to  a  little 
beyond  the  latter.  There  appears,  and  with  its  name,  **Fort  Ze- 
landia;"  which,  as  is  known,  once  existed  in  the  Pomeroon,  but 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1666,  without  ever  being 
re-estabhshed ;  so  that  in  1761,  when  this  map  of  Diguja  was  made, 
there  was  no  such  fortress.  What  the  English  left  of  the  Pome- 
roon Colony  in  the  winter  of  1665-66  was  destroyed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Freqch,  which  followed  shortly  after  that  of  the  British. 
However,  as  Professor  Burr  observes,  almost  up  to  our  own 
tnnes  *' New  Middelburg"  has  continued  to  exist  on  paper  with 
its  fort  of  **  New  Zelandia."  Among  the  maps  thus  criticised  by 
him,  naturally  this  map  of  Diguja  should  be  included. 

As  to  the  proposition  in  the  British  Counter-Case  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  the  posts  of  Queribura,  Wenamu  and 
Mawaken,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opposite  assertion  is  found  in 
an  official  communication  of  the  Director- General  of  E^equibo, 
Storm  van's  Gravesande,  who  was  himself  informed  of  it  by  the 
report  of  the  postholder  of  Arinda  and  the  information  given  by 
the  colonist,  Francis  Couvreur.  These  communications  bear  date 
as  follows:  that  of  T.  Steyner,  the  said  postholder.  May  28,  1756, 
and  that  of  the  Director  of  Essequibo  to  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
Company,  July  7th  of  same  year.  Consequently,  Diguja,  in 
making  a  map  in  1761,  might  have  information  of  the  three 
places  referred  to;  but  his  silence  regarding  them  might  be  the 
result  of  ignorance,  or  due  to  the  lack  of  data,  and  his  omission 
a  similar  error  to  that  committed  in  naming  the  fort  of  ''  New 
Zelandia  "  which  had  disappeared  almost  a  century  before. 

The  British  Case,  as  though  this  were  enough,  has  contented 
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itself  with  denying  the  facts  believed  by  the  Dutch  officer  Grave- 
sande.  Mr.  Michael  McTurk,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Pomeroon  Rivers,  and  who  figures  in  another  char- 
acter since  1884,  in  the  invasions  of  Venezuelan  territory  ordered 
by  the  Home  Government  and  that  of  the  Colony,  in  a  printed 
affidavit  on  page  234,  Volume  VII  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Case,  and  sworn  to  on  the  first  of  November,  1897,  before  M.  P. 
Alton,  Commissioner  of  Affidavits  for  British  Guiana,  says,  among 
other  things,  what  follows: 

*'2.  I  know  the  River  Siparani,  a  tribntary  of  the  River  Esseqaiba 
There  is^  bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  place  on  it  called  Mawaken,  and  I  have 
never  heard  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  Mission  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  banks  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  river. 

'^3.  I  know  the  River  Massaruni,  having  frequently  ascended  both  itand 
its  tributaries.  There  is  no  place  on  or  near  it  called  Queribura,  nor  is 
there  any  local  tradition  that  the  Spaniards  had  at  any  time  a  mission  or 
settlement  in  the  surrounding  country.  I  know  the  place  marked  on  the 
map  at  Curabiri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Puruni,  which  it  has  been  suggested  is 
the  same  as  Queribura.  From  the  nature  of  the  situation  it  is  quite  unfit 
for  a  Mission,  nor  could  one  have  been  placed  there,  as  it  is  merely  the  name 
of  a  small  fall  or  rapid  in  the  river,  and  owing  to  'the  surrounding  country 
being  swampy  forest  it  is  eminently  unsuitable  for  any  mission  or  settle- 
ment. 

**  4.  .  .  .  I  know  the  River  Wenamu,  a  tributary  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Cuyiini.  I  have  never  heard  that  there  ever  was  a  Spanish  Mission 
in  that  part,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Dutch  lived  in  that  river." 
[B.  C,  VII,  p.  234.] 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  seen : 

1.  That  the  Director-General  of  Essequibo  and  the  postholder 
of  Av'mAdL  positively  assert  the  existence  of  those  three  places,  and 
Mr.  McTurk  denies  it.  2.  That  the  Director-General  of  E^equibo 
and  the  postholder  of  Arinda,  as  Dutchmen,  had  an  interest  in 
concealing  the  existenge   of   the    settlements  which  they   make 

known,  on  account  of  its  possible  influence  upon  the  boundary 
between  their  territories  and  those  of  Spain,  but  they  confess  it 
nevertheless;  while  Mr.  McTurk,  a  British  officer  and  an  old  and 
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vigorous  ageut  in  the  plans  of  expropriation  of  Venezuela,  under- 
takes with  all  the  zeal  he  is  capable  of  to  consummate  them; 
and  therefore  is  entitled  to  little  credit,  above  all  when  he  has  in- 
trenched himself  in  the  camp  of  denials. 

The  second  map  presented  is  that  drawn  by  Heneman  in  1770, 
and  is  entitled: 

"Sketch  Map  of  the  Boundaries  between  Royal-Spanish  and  Dutch 
Quiaua  on  the  mainland  of  South  America;  belonging  to  the  Report 
hereon,    conceived  and    chartered   by  v.    Heneman,  sworn 

Engineer." 

Nothing  better  can  be  said  regarding  it  than  what  was  written 
by  Professor  Burr  in  his  report  upon  the  oflBcial  maps  presented  to 
the  Washington  Commission.  Thei-efore,  as  it  is  included  in  this 
category,  its  partiality  in  favor  of  Holland  is  put  in  evidence. 

''But  there  exists  another  map  by  Heneman,  of  quite  another  interest 
and  importance;  the  one  map,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  ever  devoted  to 
the  boundary  between  Spanish  and  Dutch  Guiana  (the  map  is  uncolored, 
except  for  a  stripe  of  red  along  the  boundary  line ;  this  comes  out  only 
imperfectly  in  the  reproduction.  That  the  map  is  a  copy,  not  Hcneman's 
antograph  manuscript,  is  made  probable  by  the  omission  of  his  initials, 
due  doubtless  to  that  puzzling  monogram  already  mentioned).  It  now  lies 
in  the  library  of  the  department  of  the  colonies  at  The  Hague,  though  how 
it  came  there  it  is  hard  to  guess.  Labels  still  decipherable  on  its  back 
seem  to  show  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  West  India 
Company.    Further  clew  I  have  not  found.     The  map's  title  runs  : 

"  'Sketch  Map  of  the  Boundaries  between  Royal-Spanish  and  Dutch 
Guiana  on  the  mainland  of  South  America  ;  belonging  to  the  Report 
hereon,  conceived  and  charted   by  v.    Heneman,   sworn  En- 

gineer.' 

**  The  report  here  mentioned  cannot  be  found.  It  forms  no  part  of 
that  submitted  by  Heneman  to  the  West  India  Company  in  September, 
1776,  which  nowhere  makes  mention  of  this  boundary.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  it  was  handed  in  at  the  same  time  as  a  confidential  report. 
What  makes  it  improbable  are  the  differences  between  his  general  map  and 
this  special  one,  and  notably  the  difference  in  the  boundary  line  itself. 
The  boundary  leaves  the  ooast,  indeed,  at  what  may  be  meant  for  the 
same    point,   though    changes    in    the  contour  of  the  coast  and  in  the 
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spelling  of  nameSy  the  insertion  of  a  new  river  (the  *  Moc* 
comocco')  and  the  omission  of  an  old  cape  ('Caap  Breme') 
leave  this  somewhat  uncertain.  What  is  more  significant  is 
its  change  in  direction.  Instead  of  running  south-southwest, 
as  in  the  general  map  (and  in  D'Anville's),  it  has  veered  two  full  points  of 
the  compass,  and  now  runs  due  southwest,  no  longer  cutting  (as  in  D'An- 
ville's  map)  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Mazaruni,  but  crossing  the  head  waters  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Orinoco — the  Aguire,  the  Caroni,  the  Caura,  the 
^Paruma'  (D'Anville's  'Pararuma').  Just  beyond  its  intersection  with 
the  last-named  stream  this  western  boundary  of  Dutch  Ouiana  turns  at  a 
sharp  angle  and  becomes  the  southern  boundary,  running  thence  east  by 
south  to  the  edge  of  the  map.  Wben,  at  whose  instance,  and  for  what 
purpose  this  map  was  made,  and  what  sanction,  if  any,  it  ever  received,  it 
would  be  of  exceeding  interest  to  know.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  minutes,  both  open  and  secret,  of  the  West  India 
Oompany  and  of  the  successive  councils  which  until  1803  followed  it  in  the 
government  of  the  Guiana  colonies.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Stadhouder,  who  shared  the  passion  for  geography  com- 
mon among  the  princes  of  his  time  and  who  gathered  a  rich  collection  of 
maps;  but  if  so,  he  seems  never  to  have  made  a  communication  regarding 
it  to  the  bodies  administering  the  affairs  of  the  colonies."  [V.  C.-C,  vol. 
2,  pp.  246-248.] 

After  showing  the  career  of  Henemau  up  to  1804,  Professor 
Burr  concludes  his  statement  as  to  this  map  as  follows: 

"  How  naturally  at  any  time  during  this  long  service  Heueman  might 
have  been  turned  to  for  such  a  map  as  that  in  question  is  apparent. 
The  absence  from  his  map,  however,  of  any  indication  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Demerara  of  the  new  colonial  capital,  Stabroek  which  was  founded 
in  1782,  makes  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  map  antedates  the  English  oc- 
cupation of  1781.  And  the  fact  that  Santo  Thom6  appears  at  the  old  site 
below  the  Caroni  instead  of  at  the  new  one  of  Angostura,  to  which  it  was 
removed  in  1764,  as  he  could  perhaps  have  learned  from  Spanish  maps 
available  to  him  in  Amsterdam — for  those  of  Cruz  Cano  and  Surville  had 
now  been  published — adds  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  made  it  before 
leaving  Guiana  in  1778.  In  that  case  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  a 
special  task  confidentially  assigned  him  as  a  supplement  to  that  completed 
in  September,  1776,  and  that  the  changes  from  the  earlier  map  grew  out  of 
further  study,  or  perhaps  out  of  the  suggestion  to  which  the  new  map  owed 
its  birth."     [V.  C,  vol.  2,  p.  250.] 
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The  first  map  of  Heneman,  which  was  to  be  a  general  one,  Pro- 
fessor Burr  says  was  probably  never  completed  by  reason  of  the 
necessary  expense;  that,  however  that  may  be,  no  such  map  is 
now  to  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the  company;  but  there 
exists  thei*e  a  mere  sketch  map,  giving  the  I'esults  of  his  surveys, 
and  meant  as  a  basis  for  a  more  elaborate  one.  It  comprises  the 
colonies  of  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  Rivers,  as  also  the  aban- 
doned colony  of  Pomeroon,  part  of  that  of  the  River  Berbice, 
with  the  further  districts,  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  above  named 
colonies,  as  likewise  the  contour  of  the  sea-coast  and  its  banks, 
etc. 

With  regard  to  this  sketch  map,  Burr  adds  the  following: 

**  This  map  bears  no  date,  and  it  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  it  was 
transmitted  with  its  author's  report  in  September,  1776.  Yet  this  t^  every 
way  probable;  and^  in  any  case^  as  Heneman  now  returned  to  Surinam,  the 
map's  information  belongs  to  this  period.  When  there  are  taken  into  ac- 
count the  haste  and  the  hindrances  of  his  work,  and  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  he  prepared  and  submitted  several  local  charts  and  many  elabo- 
rate tables^  great  accuracy  as  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  colonies  will  hardly 
be  expected;  and  in  particular  his  portrayal  of  what  lies  west  of  the  Esse- 
quibo and  the  Pomeroon  ^/yes  not  suggest  personal  observation.  Botli  as 
to  the  coast  region  and  as  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaruni, 
it  seems — what  it  doubtless  is — a  mere  adaptation  of  the  map  of  D'Anville. 
It  is,  perhaps,  therefore,  needless  to  conjecture  any  other  source  for  the 
boundary  line  which  appears  for  a  short  stretch  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  map.  Both  in  point  of  de})arture  on  the  coast  and  in  direction  it  con- 
curs nearly,  though  not  quite  exactly,  with  D'Anville's  line— starting  a 
trifle  more  to  the  east  and  trending  a  trifle  more  to  the  west."  [V.  C,  vol. 
2,  pp.  245-6.] 

In  the  accompanying  Atlas,  called  Volume  IV  of  the  Venezue- 
lan Case,  there  have  been  reproduced  three  maps  of  Heneman, 
Nos.  63,  64  and  65,  namely,  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyuni, 
1772,  and  that  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  1775,  both  taken  from 
the  Atlas  of  the  United  States  Commission;  and  that  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Spanish  and  Dutch  Guiana,  which  it  is  said  it  re- 
produced from  the  manuscript  original  existing  in  the  Department 
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of  the  Library  of  the  Colonies  at  the  Hague,  No.  438  of  the  Cata- 
logue. It  bears,  with  an  interrogation  expressing  a  doubt,  the  year 
1776,  and  has  no  colors;  while  the  map  attached  to  the  British 
Counter-Case  represents  in  yellow  the  islands  of  Orinoco  and  Elsse* 
quibo,  and  the  rivers  in  blue;  as  well  as  indicating  in  red  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Spanish  and  Dutch  Guiana.  It  is  given,  without 
hesitation,  the  year  1770,  when  Heneman  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
the  Dutch  Colonies  of  America,  as  it  was  in  1772  that  he  visited 
E^equibo  for  the  first  time,  and  before  that  time  he  had  only  ex- 
ecuted a  new  map  of  the  Surinam  Colony,  as  is  seen  from  a  peti- 
tion addressed  by  him  in  1769  to  the  Directors  of  that  Colony.  The 
copy  produced  is  certified  at  the  foot  in  Dutch,  the  words  meaning  in 
Spanish  **  A  true  copy,  C.  A.  Eckstein,  Director  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Institute,''  without  any  indication  of  place  or  date. 

These  differences  seem  of  little  meaning.  The  esssentiai  thing 
is  that  the  line  of  Heneman  lacks  all  foundation,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  he  has  based  it  are  unknown.  Professor  Burr  asserts 
it  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  D'Anville  line,  which  he  accepted, 
not  by  reason  of  his  personal  information  or  of  its  official  author- 
ity, but  on  account  of  its  general  reputation  for  correctness. 

Mr.  Mallet- Pre vost,  in  his  report  upon  the  cartographical  tes 
titnony  of  geographers,  has  made  clear  that  Delisle  drew  a 
regional  line  between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  country 
which  was  wild  and  uncolonized  to  the  east,  without  stating  it  to 
be  the  boundary  of  the  Essequibo  settlements,  which  are  not 
shown  on  the  map,  and  without  alleging  any  reason  why  in  such 
a  case  it  should  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  as  that  of 
Bouchenroeder,  who  asserted,  although  falsely,  the  existence  of  a 
Dutch  Fort  m  the  Amacuro,  confounded  by  him  with  the  Bariroa; 
that  D'Anville  erroneously  converted  it  into  a  political  line,  and 
that  a  multitude  of  geographers  have  followed  in  his  steps  and 
copied  his  work  in  a  mechanical  manner;  that  Gravesande  and  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  did  not  know  where  the  boundary 
was,  nor  the  manner  of  determining  it;  and  that  when  the  map  of 
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D'Anville  came  to  their  knowledge  they  accepted  it  at  once  in 
consideration  of  his  authority,  but  without  knowing  in  the  least 
any  historical  fact  whereby  to  fix  it,  and  that  thus  it  is  not  based 
upon  historical  research  nor  upon  the  inquiries  of  the  people  who 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  informed  about  the  facts;  and 
that  the  so  called  Schomburgk  line  was  taken  by  him  from  the  maps 
of  Arrowsmith,  which  line  was  in  turn  derived  successively  through 
Bouchenroeder,  Jefferys,  Thompson,  D'AnvilleandDelisle;  and  that 
there  never  would  have  been  proposed  such  a  line  as  Schomburgk's 
if  Delisle  had  not  marked  out  a  century  before  the  western  limits 
of  the  Spanish  usurpation  upon  savage  Guiana;  and  if  the  error  of 
D'Anville,  who  badly  interpreted  Delisle,  had  not  been  perpetuated 
by  a  multitude  of  geographers  and  map  makers,  who,  without 
examination,  accepted  the  authority  of  the  great  name  of  D'An- 
ville. 

The  third  map  presented  by  the  British  Counter-Case  is  one 
entitled:  **  No.  110.  Plan  of  various  lands  of  the  Lower  Orinoco, 
drawn  by  Don  Jos6  Felipe  de  Inciarte,  and  mentioned  in  No.  37  of 
the  Extract." 

There  is  placed  on  it  the  date  of  1779.  It  indicates  hills, 
savannas,  and  valleys  for  different  purposes,  a  site  upon  which  if 
an  outpost  and  a  town  were  made  it  would  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation which  the  Dutch  hold  through  these  streams  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  same  and  of  the  Orinoco,  ''  a  little  hill  on  the  bank  of 
the  Barima,  which  it  will  be  well  to  fortify  "  ;  **the  banks  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Barima,  Guiaraa  and  Baruma,  although  marked 
with  crosses,  consist  of  mud  and  sand  without  any  stones  what- 
ever ";  **  Post  or  Guard,  that  the  Dutch  have  in  the  Moruca  River  "  ; 
••Villages  and  Farms  of  the  Indians  of  the  Arawak  Nation"; 
*•  the  number  of  feet  of  water  which  are  found  in  navigating  along 
the  coast,  from  Baruma  as  far  as  the  northern  end  of  the  Waini 
mud  bank,  without  going  out  to  sea  more  than  a  league,  nor  com* 
ing  nearer  to  land  more  than  half  a  league." 

At  the  end  of  these  explanations,  some  being  marked  with 
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numbers  and  others  with  capital  letters,  is  the  following  "  Note: 
That  all  the  lands  which  this  plan  has  left  without  other  indica- 
tion, are  low,  without  hills,  almost  all  overflowed  and  marshy, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  for  farms;  they  are  covered  with  num- 
bers of  mango  trees  (these  in  great  quantity),  also  puruas,  zapa- 
teros  and  mulberry  trees,  and  an  abundance  of  timity  and 
manaca. " 

At  the  foot  there  appear,  at  the  right,  these  words:  **  A  true 
copy  of  the  original  existing  in  the  archives  of  this  bureau.  Nico- 
las de  Urata,  Commissioner  of  E.  M.,  Chief  of  Bureau.'* 

**  Visaed :  Benites,  Colonel,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
War." 

It  lacks  an  indication  of  the  place  and  date  in  which  the  cer- 
tification was  made,  and  the  nation  and  the  archives  from  which 
the  map  was  taken. 

Certainly  it  must  be  Spanish,  but  it  does  not  say  so. 

In  the  report  of  Inciarte  to  Sefior  Jos6  de  Abalos,  dated  at  Car- 
acas, November  27,  1779,  he  says: 

"Herewith  I  send  to  Your  Excellency  a  plan  of  all  the  lands  I  have 
visited,  remarking  that,  of  all  that  said  plan  contains  only  the  branch 
Macuro,  part  of  tlic  Tapacuma,  the  part  of  the  branch  from  Visororun  and 
the  river  Essequibo  have  been  drawn  according  to  information  of  the  In- 
dians, while  all  the  rest  has  been  drawn  with  the  distances  and  demarca- 
tions which  I  have  personally  taken  in  snrveying  the  lands  during  the 
expedition/'     [V.  C.  vol.  2,  p.  438.] 

Doubtless,  this  is  the  map  now  presented  by  Great  Britain. 

There  has  not  been  found  a  map  of  the  Province  of  Guiana,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  narration  of  the  visit  made  to  In- 
ciarte when  he  was  Governor  thereof,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  by  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  colony,  to  whom  he  presented 
a  copy  upon  his  return,  as  a  favor  added  to  many  others  which  he 
had  heaped  upon  him. 

For  what  purpose  the  map  of  Inciarte  has  now  been  produced 
is  not  divined.     If  it  is  because  it  shows  the  Moruka  post,  it  is 
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well  to  remember  that  Spain  has  never  denied  its  existence,  but 
considered  it  as  the  result  of  her  own  toleration  and  not  of  right. 

When  Inciarte  was  commissioned  to  establish  towns  in  the 
province  of  Guiana  and  to  occupy  the  territories  of  its  eastern 
party  by  the  Commandant-General,  Don  Jos^  de  Abalos,  the  latter 
informed  him  that  as  the  boundaries  of  Guiana  commenced  on  the 
east  to  the  windward  of  the  outflow  of  the  River  Orinoco  into  the 
sea  on  the  border  of  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Essequibo,  that  this  and 
the  other  colonies  of  the  States-ijreneral  were  nearly  all  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  near  the  seashore,  and  that  to  the  rear  of  Es- 
sequibo and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  running  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  French  Guiana,  and  on  the  South  as  far  as  the  Amazon 
River,  the  land  was  unoccupied  by  the  Dutch,  and  only  occupied 
by  the  gentle  Indians  and  a  large  number  of  fugitive  slaves  of  the 
Dutch  and  also  of  the  plantations  of  Guiana;  for  which  reason  the 
commissioners  should  effect  the  occupation  of  those  lands  as  be- 
longing to  Spain,  their  first  discoverer,  and  not  ceded  thereafter 
nor  occupied  at  that  time  by  any  other  power,  nor  did  any  other 
power  have  any  title  thereto,  advancing  in  the  occupation  towards 
the  east  as  much  as  possible  until  reaching  French  Guiana  and  ex- 
tending themselves  also  as  far  as  possible  on  the  south  until  reach- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

By  a  Royal  Cedula  of  the  first  of  October,  1780,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  forts  near  the  Essequibo  was  ordered,  as  well  as 
the  ousting  of  the  Dutch  from  the  post  or  advanced  guard  which 
they  had  constructed  on  the  Moruka.  Finally,  Inciarte  in  his 
last  report  of  September  5,  1783,  concludes  by  highly  recom- 
mending the  occupation  of  that  Moruka  post,  abandoned  by  the 
Dutch  by  reason  of  the  French  having  overpowered  the  colony  of 
Essequibo,  and  he  also  urges  its  provisional  fortification,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  a  town  of  the  native  Indians  which  inhabited 
that  neighborhood. 

Among  the  documents  of  Venezuela  there  has  been  printed  a 
petition  of  citizens  of  Guiana  to  the  Spanish  Government  against 
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Inciarte  for  not  having  carried  into  effect  the  founding  of  the 
towns  which  he  was  instructed  to  do  before  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  that  province. 

The  fourth  map  is  a  copy  made  in  Caracas  about  1825,  and  sent 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Robert  Eer  Porter,  then  Consul  of 
Great  Britain  here,  presumably  from  a  Spanish  sketch  of  many 
years  earlier.  It  is  called  "Topographical  Chart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Caroni."  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  author,  and  has 
the  names  of  many  of  the  ancient  missions.  It  is  not  certain 
what  relation  it  has  to  the  boundary  question. 

The  fifth  map  is  of  1841  and  by  the  Spanish  engineer,  Don 
Felipe  Bauz&,  comprising  various  provinces  and  parts  of  others, 
among  these  Guiana.  It  is  founded  upon  the  work  of  Churucca, 
and  Fidalgo,  as  well  as  that  Ferrer,  and  very  particularly  upon  that 
of  Baron  de  Humboldt,  and  on  the  unpublished  charts  and 
private  plans  of  Solano,  and  on  those  of  the  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Murillo,  and  many  documents  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Royal 
Armarda,  Doz  and  Guerrero,  and  of  the  engineers  Cramer  and 
Primo  de  Rivera,  of  Don  Jos6  de  Inciarte  and  of  the  pilot  of 
the  Spanish  trade  to  the  Indies,  Don  Joaquin  Morreno.  It  is 
duly  certified  in  Madrid  on  May  4,  1898,  by  the  archivist  of 
the  Archives  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Senor  Joaquin  de 
Ariza,  for  James  H.  Reddan,  Commissioner  of  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  It  show^s  all  of  the  towns,  villages, 
places,  existing  and  ruined,  missions,  ranches,  farms,  sugar 
mills,  cattle  farms,  castles,  towers,  Indian  villages,  silver  mines, 
trails,  roads  and  royal  highways. 

It  gives  as  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana  a  line  which 
starts  from  a  point  on  Moruka  Creek  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Rinocote  Mountains,  and  from  thence 
runs  to  the  southeast  and  terminates  at  the  source  of  the 
Ponieroon  River,  apparently  in  conformity  with  that  of  Hum- 
boldt, which  is  elsewhere  analyzed. 

The  last  is  a  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  Waini  River  and 
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the  Mora  or  Morawhanna  Passage,  which  it  says  is  situate  in 
the  northwest  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  sur- 
veyed by  L.  S.  Hohenkerk,  Grovernment  Surveyor,  on  October 
28,  1897. 

Probably  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  British  Counter-Case  in  the  matter  of  the  topographic 
configuration  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

Caracas,  October  22,  1898. 

(Signed)        Rafabl  Seijas. 


THE  LINES  OF  SCHOMBURGK  AND  OF  CODAZZL 

[Translation.] 

The  line  drawn  by  Schomburgk  is  in  no  wise  binding  upon  Ven- 
ezuela just  as  the  line  traced  by  Codazzi  is  in  no  wise  obligatory 
upon  Great  Britain.  These  lines  constitute  no  legal  evidence,  and 
will  have  before  the  arbitrators  only  a  relative  moral  value,  and 
rest  exclusively  upon  the  authority,  capability  and  independence 
that  they  accord  to  the  authors  thereof.  In  such  respects  the 
Codazzi  line  has  a  greater  moral  value  than  can  be  conceded  to  that 
of  Schomburgk.     Let  us  proceed  to  demonstrate  it. 

Schomburgk  visited  Guiana  for  the  first  time  in  1834,  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  then  a  young  man  who,  having 
failed  in  his  original  trade  of  tobacconist  in  the  United  States,  had 
changed  his  profession,  and  thereupon  essayed  that  of  surveyor. 
He  arrived  in  Demarara  as  an  employ^  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  British  Guiana. 
Subsequently  he  continued  his  work  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, until  1843,  when  he  left  it  completed,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  fixed  the  limit  of  Demarara  at  the  right  bank  of 
the  Orinoco;  what  surprises  us  is  that  he  should  not  have  placed  it 
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on  the  left  bank,  and  even  farther  still  within  the  lands  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Codazzi  line  has  quite  a  different  source.  Bom  in  Italy, 
and  brilliantly  educated  as  a  mathematician,  Codazzi  undertook  a 
voyage  to  old  Colombia,  fascinated  by  the  glories  of  the  liberator 
Bolivar,  and  stimulated  by  his  own  desire  for  a  military  career,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  native  country,  having 
taken  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  to  1815  as  an  engineer  officer. 
The  Italo-Britannic  army  in  which  he  had  served  having  been  dis- 
banded after  the  last  campaign,  he  gave  himself  to  travel,  and 
visited  Greece,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Germany.  He  was  also 
in  Rome,  Poland,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland.  It 
was  in  Amsterdam  that  he  was  struck  with  the  desire  to  go  to  the 
land  of  Bolivar,  and  from  there  set  sail  for  the  United  States, 
bound  for  Colombia.  By  1820  he  had  already  enlisted  in  the 
Colombian  army  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  in  which 
he  obtained  the  full  rank  of  Colonel  of  Engineers. 

He  employed  the  years  1828  and  1829  in  prepaiing  the  coro- 
graphic  chart  of  the  whole  Department  of  Zulia.  The  work  was 
so  perfect  that  upon  its  recommendation  by  General  Paez  to  the 
Constituent  Congress  of  1830,  that  august  body  ordered  that  maps 
of  the  entire  Republic  be  made,  and  Colonel  Codazzi  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Executive  to  undertake  the  arduous  task.  In  this  he 
spent  ten  years,  and  then  published  in  Paris  in  184^  the  result  of 
his  splendid  and  valuable  work.  In  the  study  of  the  Province  of 
Guiana  he  spent,  the  years  1838  and  1839  traversing  its  deserts, 
navigating  its  mighty  rivers,  and  studying,  upon  the  land,  with 
the  documents  before  him,  the  frontiers  bordering  upon  Brazil 
and  British  Guiana. 

The  work  of  Codazzi  merited  the  most  sincere  approbation  of 
men  of  science  of  his  age.  The  French  Academy  congratulated 
the  Venezuelan  Congress  for  the  protection  it  had  accorded  to  the 
work  of  the  wise  geographer.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris 
awarded  him  the  annual  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver  medal. 
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The  Geographical  Society  of  London  sent  him  a  communication 
abounding  in  flattering  expressions  for  the  author.  The  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  Washington  elected  him  a 
corresponding  member.  His  Majesty  Louis  Phillipe,  King  of  the 
French,  decorated  him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
And,  finally,  his  adopted  countr}'  received  him  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  Government  of  Venezuela  declared  that  by  such 
important  surveys  Colonel  Codazzi  had  made  himself  worthy  of 
national  recognition. 

When  the  two  men — the  geographer  and  the  surveyor — are 
compared  one  with  the  other,  Codazzi  appears  a  giant  and 
Schomburgk  a  pigmy.  So  that  the  moral  worth  of  the  work  of 
Codazzi  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  work  of  Schomburgk. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
copious  array  of  documents  which  this  discussion  has  brought 
forth,  never  boasted  of  the  work  of  Codazzi;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  since  1841,  the  British  Government  has  never  ceased  to 
invoke  the  work  of  Schomburgk,  as  if  it  were  an  irrefutable 
authority,  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  its  right,  a  definitive 
proprietary  title  drawn  up  in  its  favor  by  that  surveyor.  Why, 
the  name  of  Schomburgk  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
British  publications  that  if  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  ab- 
stract this  name  every  time  it  has  been  used  in  the  British  docu- 
ments since  1841,  and  place  the  names  so  collected  in  a  row,  there 
would  be  formed  a  line  many  kilometers  in  length,  which  would 
be  the  true  Schomburgk  line^  and  which  would  have  a  greater 
moral  value  than  the  original  line  drawn  by  him  in  1841. 

Paris,  November  4,  1898, 
(signed)        J.  M.  de  Rojas, 

Agent  of  Venezuela. 
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BRITISH   DIPLOMACY  IN    CARACAS    FROM 

J830   TO    J850* 

[Dranslation.] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Great  Britain  gave  very  valuable  as- 
sistance to  old  Colombia  during  her  war  for  independence.  Vene- 
zuela, upon  separating  from  Colombia  in  1830,  exerted  herself  to 
recognize  those  services  by  a  very  cordial  friendship,  to  which  end 
one  of  her  fii-st  diplomatic  acts  was  the  sending  of  a  Minister  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  made  by  Great  Britain  in  1825  with  the  old  Republic  of 
Colombia.  The  Venezuelan  Envoy  signed  the  said  treaty  without 
completing  it,  as  was  provided  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  was  signed  in  Bogota  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  remained  without  the  time  of  its  duration  being  fixed. 
But  in  the  peiiod  of  sixty-nine  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then,  each  time  that  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  proposed 
to  revoke  the  said  treaty  the  Government  of  Her  Britanic  Majesty 
has  claimed  that  the  treaty  was  perpetual,  and  could  not  be  re- 
voked without  the  terms  of  its  proposed  substitute  being  previ- 
ously  made  known,  basing  such  an  extraordinary  position, 
perhaps,  upon  the  wording  of  the  first  article  of  said  treaty,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

L  *^  There  shall  be  perpetual,  firm  and  sincere  Amity  between 
the  Dominions  and  Subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Heirs  and 
Successors,  and  the  State  and  Peoples  of  Colombia." 

Such  a  doctrine  is  to-day  repudiated  by  the  principal  professors 
of  international  law,  who  hold  that  when  a  treaty  of  comraeite 
has  not  fixed  the  limit  of  its  duration,  it  is  understood  that  each 
party  has  the  right  to  revoke  it  upon  giving  one  year's  notice  to 
the  other. 
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The  first  diplomatic  agent  of  Great  Britain  in  Caracas  was  that 
distinguished  gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  He  was  born  in 
Durham  in  1Y80,  so  that  when,  in  1836,  he  requested  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  to  establish  a  lighthouse  on  Barima  Point,  he 
was  already  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  arrived 
in  Venezuela  with  the  prestige  of  his  antecedents  as  a  soldier,  a 
diplomat,  litterateur  and  artist,  he  being  a  noted  painter,  and  had, 
in  1804,  been  called  to  Russia  and  appointed  historical  painter  to 
the  Emperor.  In  1811  he  married  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of 
Prince  Theodore  de  Sherbatoflf,  of  Russia.  He  served  his  native 
country  as  a  diplomat  and  soldier  in  various  places  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  -in  Russia,  Persia  and  Spain— and  also  in  South 
America.  In  1841,  with  permission  of  his  Government,  he  left 
Caracas  for  Europe,  and  died  suddenly  in  St.  Petersburg  on  May  3, 
1842,  a  few  hours  after  having  taken  leave  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
inexplicable  that  a  man  of  such  great  personal  prestige  should 
invite  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  establish  a  lighthouse  on 
Point  Barima  without  the  authorization  of  his  Government,  and 
at  least  without  informing  it  of  his  action,  while  it  appears  from 
the  books  presented  that  the  British  Government  only  had  notice 
of  it  in  1842. 

So  cordial  at  this  time  were  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  that  in  1837  King  William  IV.,  as  a 
token  of  admiration  for  the  conduct  of  General  Paez,  father  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Republic,  and  its  first  President,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  l>earing  the  following  inscription: 

**  The  gift  of  King  William  the  Fourth  to  General  Paez,  as 
**  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  character,  and  for  the  disinterested 
''  patriotism,  which  has  distinguished  his  jjallant  and  victorious 
"  career,  1837." 

This  explains  why  the  mission  of  the  surveyor,  Robert 
Schomburgk,  to  the  Orinoco,  in  1841,  caused  an  immense  surprise 
in  Venezuela;  but  the  Government  being  desirous  of  cultivating 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  permitted  itself  to 
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submit  to  a  foreigner's  thus,  without  previous  permission  on  its 
part,  invading  its  territory  armed  with  authority  and  instructions 
to  ascertain  what  belonged  to  the  British  Colony. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  there  was 
already  in  Caracas  a  repi-esentative  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'ljeary,  General  of  the  Colombian  army,  who  had  fought  under 
the  orders  of  Bolivar  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  might  well 
have  been  considered  a  Venezuelan,  not  only  for  his  services  to  his 
adopted  country,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  social  connections,  he 
having  married  one  of  Venezuela's  most  prominent  women.  The 
presence  of  General  O'Leary  contributed  greatly  to  calming  the 
public  excitement,  and  General  Paez,  President  of  the  Republic, 
for  the  second  time  during  that  period,  limited  himself  to  the 
statement,  in  his  Message  to  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Republic,  of 
what  follows: 

*'  A  disagreeable  event,  promising  to  affect  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  caused  inquietude  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  The  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  desiring  to  ascertain  the  bound- 
aries of  her  possessions  in  British  Guiana,  despatched  a  Com- 
missioner to  explore  the  territory,  and  designate  the  line  which, 
in  his  judgment,  should  divide  it  from  its  neighboring  countries. 
But  the  Commissioner  not  only  fixed  ihe  said  line  ^vithin 
the  territory  of  Venezuela,  but  did  so  in  such  a  solemn  manner, 
and  employed  such  formal  signs,  that  it  had  more  the  appearance 
of  taking  possession  and  exercising  acts  of  sovereignty,  than  of 
his  being  engaged  in  a  mere  preliminary  examination  or  purely 
provisional  work,  guided  only  by  his  own  knowledge  and  pri- 
vate opinion  —which  latter  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case 
according  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  and  also  in  the  answers  received  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  our  plenipotentiary  in  London.  They  leave  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  excesses  may  have  been  committed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, it  has  been  far  from  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty  to  occupy 
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any  part  of  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  and  that  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary  is  subject  to  discussion  between  the  two  Powers.  Such 
a  result,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  quieting  our  countrymen, 
makes  us  hope,  also,  that  the  justice  with  which  the  Republic 
sustains  its  rights  will  be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  Treaty 
which  is  necessary  to  terminate  this  matter." 

This  language,  so  moderate,  so  sensible,  and  so  friendly  toward 
Oreat  Britain,  notably  contrasts  with  the  following  words  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  Envoy  of  Venezuela  on  February  10, 
1890: 

**  As  regards  the  frontier  between  Venezuela  and  the  Colony  of 
British  Guiana,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  accept  as 
satisfactory  any  arrangement  which  did  not  admit  the  British  title 
to  the  tenntory  comprised  within  the  line  laid  down  by  Sir  Rf 
Schomburgk  in  1841." 

Mr.  O'Leary  having  been  sent  to  Bogota  in  the  diplomatic  cap- 
acity which  he  exercised,  he  was]substituted  in  1843  by  Mr.  Belfort 
Hinton  Wilson,  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Great  Britain 
in  Caracas.  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Colombian 
army  since  1822,  when  he  arrived  in  Venezuela,  and  was,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Liberator 
Bolivar;  and  so  much  thought  of  by  him  that  the  Liberator  wix)te, 
in  the  twelfth  clause  of  his  will,  the  following: 

**  I  direct  my  executors  to  give  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson 
for  the  good  conduct  of  his  son.  Colonel  Belfort  Wilson,  who  has 
accompanied  me  so  faithfully  up  to  the  last  moments  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Wilson  retired  from  Venezuela  in  1851. 

The  presence  of  two  British  diplomatic  agents,  who  represented 
their  native  country  in  Caracas  during  ten  yeare,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  their  military  antecedents  in  Colombia,  must  have  been 
personce  gratissimca  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Venezuela, 
came  finally  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Republic;  for  the  intimate 
confidence  that  each  inspired  left  the  public  sentiment  quire  un- 
suspecting regarding  any  ulterior  views  that  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  might  have  upon  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  Guiana; 
and  this  explains  the  deficiency  of  that  convention  known  as  the 
'^  Modus  Vivendi  ^^  entered  into  in  1850  between  Sefior  Lecufia, 
Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Colonel  Wilson, 
Charg6  d'Affaires  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Caracas— a  con- 
vention agreed  upon  when  France  was  consummating  the  brilliant 
conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  desire  for  the  colonization  of  foreign 
lands  was  just  being  developed  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  exact  story  of  British  diplomacy  in  Caracas  from 
1830  to  1850. 

Paris,  November  1, 1898. 

(signed)    J.  M.  db  Rojas, 
^  Agent  of  Venezuela. 
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